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Adama-JeCferson'a  Letter  to  Washington  on  the  Sabject— To  Colonel  Monroe— To 
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President  Washington's  signing  of  the  Bank  Bill,  did  not 
abate  Mr.  Jefferson's  confidence  in  him,  or  change  their  rela- 
tions in  the  least  degree  towards  each  other.  The  latter  wrote 
Colonel  Innes,  of  Virginia,  March  13th,  1791  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  forward  to  the  federal  Legislature  and  give  jour  assist- 
ance on  a  larger  scale  than  that  on  which  you  are  acting  at  present.  I  am  satisfied 
you  could  render  essential  service ;  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
your  republicanism,  that  I  know  your  efforts  would  go  in  a  right  direction.  Zeal 
and  talents  added  to  the  republican  scale  will  do  no  harm  in  Congress.  It  is 
fortunate  that  our  first  executive  magistrate  is  purely  and  zealously  republican. 
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We  cannot  expect  all  his  successors  to  be  so,  and  therefore  should  ayail  ourselves 
of  the  present  day  to  establish  principles  and  examples  which  may  fence  us  against 
future  heresies  preached  now,  to  be  practised  hereafter." 

During  the  winter  session  of  Congress  (1790-91),  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  important  reports  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives relative  to  the  American  Mediterranean  trade,  to  our 
prisoners  in  Algiers,  to  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  and  to  other 
topics,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  published 
Works.     Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March,  1791. 

In  April,  the  President  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Southern 
States.  Informing  the  Cabinet  of  the  points  where  their  com- 
munications would  find  him,  at  specified  dates,  he  directed  them, 
if  serious  questions  should  arise — of  which  he  thought  "  the 
probability  was  but  too  strong" — to  consult  together,  and  if 
necessary,  notify  him  to  retuni.  But  if  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments thought  they  could  legally  and  properly  proceed  without 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  President,  they  were  authorized  to 
do  so.  In  a  "  supposed  emergency  "  (which  the  President's  let- 
ters do  not  specifically  name),  the  Vice-President's  opinion  was 
to  be  taken.* 

In  May,  an  event  took  place  which  led  to  some  unpleasant 
consequences ;  and  it  was  thus  described,  at  the  moment,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President : 

PoiLADCLPHiA,  May  8, 1791. 
Sir, 

The  last  week  does  not  furnish  one  single  public  event  worthy  communicat- 
ing to  you ;  so  that  I  have  only  to  say  "  all  is  well.**  Paine^s  answer '  to  Burke*s 
pamphlet  begins  to  produce  some  squibs  in  our  public  papers.  In  Fcnno's  paper 
they  are  Burkites,  in  the  others,  Painites.  One  of  Fenno*s  was  evidently  from  the 
author  of  the  discourses  on  Davila.  I  am  afraid  the  indiscretion  of  a  printer  has 
committed  roe  with  roy  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  for  whom,  as  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  disinterested  men  alive,  I  have  a  cordial  esteem,  increased  by  long  habits  of 
concurrence  in  opinion  in  the  days  of  his  republicanism ;  and  even  since  his  apos- 
tasy to  hereditary  monarchy  and  nobility,  though  we  differ,  we  differ  as  friends 
should  do.  Beckley  had  the  only  copy  of  Paine*s  pamphlet,  and  lent  it  to  me, 
desiring  when  I  should  have  read  it,  that  I  would  send  it  to  a  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  who 
had  asked  it  for  his  brother  to  repriut  it.    Being  an  utter  stranger  to  J.  B.  Smith, 

^  He  was  consulted  during  the  President's  absence;  and  Mr.  Jeflbrson  erroneously 
mentions  it  as  the  **  only  occ^on''  on  which  the  Vice-President  *'was  ever  requested  to 
take  part  in  a  Cabhiet  question."  This  shows  that  the  President's  consultation  of  Mr. 
Adams,  in  regard  to  permitting  Lord  Dorchester's  passage  across  our  territories,  was 
not  made  known  to  his  Cabinet. 

*  That  is,  his  "  Rights  of  Man." 
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both  by  sight  and  character,  I  wrote  a  note  to  explain  to  him  why  I  (a  stranger  to 
him)  sent  him  a  pamphlet,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Beckley  had  desired  it ;  and  to  take  off 
a  little  of  the  dryness  of  the  note,  I  added  that  I  was  glad  to  find  it  was  to  be 
reprinted,  that  something  would,  at  length,  be  publicly  said  against  the  political 
hereaes  which  had  lately  sprung  up  among  us,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  our  citizens 
would  rally  again  round  the  standard  of  Common  Sense.  That  I  had  in  my  view 
the  discourses  on  Davila,  which  have  filled  Fenno's  papers  for  a  twelvemonth, 
without  contradiction,  is  certain,  but  nothing  was  ever  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  to  become  myself  the  contradictor  before  the  public.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment, however,  when  the  pamphlet  came  out,  the  printer  had  prefixed  my  note  to 
it,  without  having  given  me  the  most  distant  hint  of  it  Mr.  Adams  will  unques- 
tionably take  to  himself  the  charge  of  political  heresy,  as  conscious  of  his  own 
views  of  drawing  the  present  government  to  the  form  of  the  English  Constitution, 
and,  I  fear,  will  consider  me  as  meaning  to  injure  him  in  the  public  eye.  I  learn 
that  some  Anglo-men  have  censured  it  in  another  point  of  view,  as  a  sanction  of 
Paine^s  principles  tends  to  give  offence  to  the  British  Government.  Their  real  fear, 
however,  is  that  this  popular  and  republican  pamphlet,  taking  wonderfully,  is  likely  at 
a  single  stroke  to  wipe  out  all  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  which  their  bell-wethor 
Davila  has  been  preaching  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  certainly  never  made  a  secret  of 
my  being  anti-monarchical,  and  anti-aristocratical ;  but  I  am  sincerely  mortified  to 
be  thus  brought  forward  on  the  public  stage,  where  to  remain,  to  advance,  or  to 
retire,  will  be  equally  against  my  love  of  silence  and  quiet,  and  my  abhorrence  of 
dispute.  •  •  ♦  •  * 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Monroe  (July  10th),  Mr.  Jefferson  thus 
traced  the  further  history  of  this  affair : 

"  The  papers  which  I  send  Mr.  Randolph  weekly,  and  which  I  presume  you  see, 
will  have  shown  you  what  a  dust  Paine*s  pamphlet  has  kicked  up  here.  My  last  to 
Mr.  Randolph  will  have  given  an  explanation  as  to  myself,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
give  when  I  sent  you  the  pamphlet.  A  writer  under  the  name  of  Publicola,  in 
attacking  all  Paine*s  principles,  is  very  desirous  of  involving  me  in  the  same  cen- 
sure with  the  author.  I  certainly  merit  the  same,  for  I  profess  the  same  principles ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  I  never  meant  to  have  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the 
cause.  My  occupations  do  not  permit  it  Some  persons  here  are  insinuating  that 
I  am  Brutus,  that  I  am  Agricola,  that  I  am  Philodemus,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  none  of 
them,  being  decided  not  to  write  a  word  on  the  subject,  unless  any  printed  imputa- 
tion should  call  for  a  printed  disavowal,  to  which  I  should  put  my  name.  A  Boston 
paper  has  declared  that  Mr.  Adams  *■  has  no  more  concern  in  the  publication  of  the 
writings  of  Publicola,  than  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  himself.*  If  the  equi- 
voque here  were  not  Intended,  the  disavowal  is  not  entirely  credited,  because  not 
from  Mr.  Adams  himself,  and  because  the  style  and  sentiments  raise  so  strong  a 
presumption.'  Besides,  to  produce  any  effect  he  must  disavow  Davila  and  the 
Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions.  A  host  of  writers  have  risen  in  favor  of 
Paine,  and  prove  that  in  this  quarter,  at  least,  the  spirit  of  republicanism  is  sound. 
The  contrary  spirit  of  the  high  officers  of  government  is  more  understood  than  I 
expected.    Colonel  Hamilton  avowing  that  he  never  made  a  secret  of  his  principles, 

>  Mr.  Adams's  son,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  was  the  author  of  the  articles  signed 
Publicola. 
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jet  taxes  the  imprudence  of  Mr.  Adams  in  haring  stirred  the  question,  and  agrees 
that  *  his  business  is  done.*  Jay,  covering  the  same  principles  under  the  veil  of 
silence,  is  rising  steadily  on  the  ruins  of  his  friends/' 

On  the  17th  he  addressed  the  following  frank  and  manly 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  which,  if  it  sheds  no  new  light  on  the  trans- 
action, deserves  examination  in  this  connection  for  the  personal 
feelings  which  it  displays.  It  goes  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son  was  purposely  the  aggressor  in  the  bitter  contests  soon  to 
take  place,  and  in  which  his  name  was  made  to  bear  so  con- 
spicuous a  part. 

PaaADKLPBiA,  Juif/  17, 1791. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  dozen  times  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  and  as  often  laid  it 
down  again,  suspended  between  opposing  considerations.  I  determine,  however, 
to  write  from  a  conviction  that  truth,  between  candid  minds,  can  never  do  harm. 
The  first  of  Paine*s  pamphlets  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  came  to  hand  here, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Bcckley.  He  lent  it  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  lent  it  to  me  ;  and  while 
I  was  reading  it,  Mr.  Beckley  called  on  me  for  it,  and.  as  I  had  not  finished  it,  he 
desired  me,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  done  so,  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Smith, 
whose  brother  meant  to  reprint  it.  I  finished  reading  it,  and,  as  I  had  no  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  propriety  required  that  I  should  explain  to  him 
why  I,  a  stranger  to  him,  sent  him  the  pamphlet.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  note  of 
compliment,  informing  him  that  I  did  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Beckley,  and,  to  take 
off  a  little  of  the  dryness  of  the  note,  I  added  that  I  was  glad  that  it  was  to  be 
reprinted  here,  and  that  something  was  to  be  publicly  said  against  the  political 
heresies  which  had  sprung  up  among  us,  etc.  I  thought  so  little  of  this  note,  that 
I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of  it :  nor  ever  heard  a  tittle  more  of  it,  till,  the  week 
following,  I  was  thunderstruck  with  seeing  it  come  out  at  the  head  of  the  pamphlet. 
I  hoped,  however,  it  would  not  attract  notice.  But  I  found,  on  my  return  from  a 
journey  of  a  month,  that  a  writer  came  forward,  under  the  signature  of  Publicola, 
attacking  not  only  the  author  and  principles  of  the  pamphlet,  but  myself  as  its 
sponsor,  by  name.  Soon  after  came  hosts  of  other  writers,  defending  the  pamph- 
let, and  attacking  you,  by  name,  as  the  writer  of  Publicola.  Thus  were  our  names 
thrown  on  the  public  stage  as  public  antagonists.  That  you  and  I  differ  in  our 
ideas  of  the  best  form  of  government,  is  well  known  to  us  both  ;  but  we  have  dif- 
fered as  friends  should  do,  respecting  the  purity  of  each  other^s  motives,  and  con- 
fining our  difference  of  opinion  to  private  conversation.  And  I  can  declare  with 
truth,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention 
or  expectation  than  to  have  either  my  own  or  your  name  brought  before  the  public 
on  this  occasion.  The  friendship  and  confidence  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
us,  required  this  explanation  from  me,  and  I  know  you  too  well  to  fear  any  mis- 
construction of  the  motives  of  it.  Some  people  here,  who  would  wish  me  to  be,  or 
to  be  thought  guilty  of  improprieties,  have  suggested  that  I  was  Agricola,  that  I  was 
Brutus,  etc.,  etc.  I  never  did  in  my  life,  either  by  myself  or  by  any  other,  have  a 
sentence  of  mine  inserted  in  a  newspaper  without  putting  my  name  to  it ;  and  I 
believe  I  never  shaU. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  while  this  letter  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  publicly  assailing  Mr.  Adams,  it  does  not  hint  at  a  denial 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  alluded  to  in  the  letter  to  Smith  as  one  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  "  political  heresies ;"  nay,  Jelfferson 
expressly  says  :  "  that  you  and  I  dilBTer  in  our  ideas  of  the  best 
form  of  government,  is  well  known  to  us  both  " — and  he  speaks 
as  if  these  diflferences  had  been  made  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams.* 

Mr.  Adams'  replied,  July  29th,  giving  **  full  credit "  to  the 
disclaimer — declaring  that  "  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted 
[between  them]  for  fifteen  years  without  the  smallest  interrup- 
tion, and,  until  this  occasion,  without  the  slightest  suspicion, 
ever  had  been,  and  still  was  very  dear  to  his  heart " — and 
that  he  "  had  not  a  doubt "  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  motives  for 
writing  to  him  "  "  were  the  most  pure  and  the  most  friendly." 
He  declared  that  he  had  not,  "  either  by  himself  or  by  any 
other,  [had]  a  sentence  of  his  inserted  in  a  newspaper  since  he 
had  left  Philadelphia  " — that  "  he  neither  wrote  nor  corrected 
Publicola." 

The  letter  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  You  observe  :  *  that  you  and  I  differ  in  our  ideas  of  the  best  form  of  goTern 
ment,  is  well  known  to  us  both.*  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  this.  I  know  not  what  your  idea  is  of  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment Tou  and  I  have  never  had  a  serious  conversation  together,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, concerning  the  nature  of  government  The  very  transient  hints  that  have 
ever  passed  between  us  have  been  jocular  and  superficial,  without  ever  coming  to 
an  explanation.  If  you  suppose  that  I  have,  or  ever  had,  a  design  or  desire  of 
attempting  to  introduce  a  government  of  Ring,  Lords,  and  Oommons,  or  in  other 
words,  an  hereditary  Executive,  or  an  hereditary  Senate,  either  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  that  of  any  individual  State,  you  are  wholly  mistaken. 
There  is  not  such  a  thought  expressed  or  intimated  in  any  public  writing  or  private 
letter,  and  I  may  safely  challenge  all  mankind  to  produce  such  a  passage,  and 
quote  the  chapter  and  verse.  If  you  have  ever  put  such  a  construction  on  any- 
thing of  mine,  I  beg  you  would  mention  it  to  me,  and  I  will  undertake  to  convince 
you  that  it  has  no  such  meaning."  ' 

>  A  letter  fVom  Knox  to  Adams,  June  10, 1791  (published  in  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii. 
p.  603),  speaks. of  Mr.  Jefferson's  note  prefixed  to  Paine's  pamphlet.  It  would  seem  to 
us  f^om  this  letter,  that  Knox,  too,  was  fully  under  the  impression  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference between  Jefferson's  and  Adams's  ideas  of  government,  as  the  former  alleged. 

*  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  506-509.  On  a  cursory  view, 
the  contents  of  this  letter  might  appear  to  clash  with  the  report  of  the  dinner-table  con- 
versation between  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  reported  m  the  Ana  and  quoted  by  us 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  633-4.  But  Adams  would  be  justly  entitled  to  claim  that  aithouffh  he  thought 
the  Britiui  Constitution  purged,  as  he  proposed  in  that  conversation,  would  be  '*  the  most 
perfect  one  on  earth  "  in  theory,  he  did  not  thereby  express  any  wish  to  *'  attempt  to 
introduce  "  it  into  the  United  States.  Again,  he  denies  that  they  have  had  any  serious  con- 
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The  above  quotation  is  given  in  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
it  shows,  if  we  may  credit  his  assertions,  that  Jefiferson's 
impressions  drawn  from  Mr.  Adams's  writings  and  conversation, 
that  he  desired  to  "  attempt  to  introduce  "  a  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  "  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  into  the  United  States, 
were  not  well  founded.  We  confess  we  are  inclined  to  give  full 
credit  to  Mr.  Adams's  assertions.  We  are  inclined  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  that  distinction  between  theoretical  opinions  and 
actual  designs,  which  it  has  been  sought  so  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  in  the  case  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Adams's  mention,  in  the  same  letter,  that  (apparently 
he  means  to  carry  the  idea  in  consequence  of  Jefferson's  letter 
to  Smith)  Samuel  Adams  in  his  "  formal  speech  "  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  "  very  solemnly  held  up  the 
idea  of  hereditary  powers,  and  cautioned  the  public  against 
them,  as  if  they  were  at  that  moment  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  them  " — that  "  these  things  were  all  accompanied  with 
the  most  marked  neglect,  both  of  the  Governor  [John  Han- 
cock] and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  towards  him  [Mr. 
Adams]  " — that  "  all  together  served  as  a  hue  and  cry  to  all  his 
enemies  and  rivals,  to  the  old  constitutional  faction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  concert  with  the  late  insurgents  of  Massachusetts,  both 
of  whom  considered  his  [Mr.  Adams's]  writings  as  the  cause  of 
their  overthrow,"  etc. — that  "  Mr.  Hancock's  friends  were  pre- 
paring the  way  by  his  [Mr.  Adams's]  destruction,  for  his  [Mr. 
Hancock's]  election  to  the  place  of  Vice-President" — tliat 
"  many  people  thought,  too,  that  no  small  share  of  a  foreign 
influence  *  in  revenge  for  certain  intractable  conduct  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  and  would  be  intermingled  " — we  say,  Mr. 
Adams's  mention  of  these  things  serves  to  show  that  a  vague 
allusion  in  a  letter  by  Jefferson  exercised  a  marvellous  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  or  else  it  shows  that  Jefferson's  opinions 
were  very  generally  shared  by  the  leading  Republicans.  Which 
is  the  most  probable  solution?  We  will  not  cite  Hancock's 
views,  or  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  "  faction "  alluded  to, 
because  Mr.  Adams  believed  these  parties  were  his  enemies. 

yeraatioQ  together  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  goTernment — ^that  an^rthing  besides 
^^yery  transient  hints''  have  passed  between  them,  etc.    Those  familiar  with  Mr. 
Adams's  style  of  political  disqnisition,  will  readily  understand  that  he  would  not  regard 
anything  short  of  a  folio  or  two,  as  anything  beyond  **  hints '" 
1  That  is.  French  influence. 
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But  had  Samuel  Adams,  whose  virtue  was  even  more  Spartan 
than  his  nerve,  officially  directed  popular  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity against  his  Revolutionary  colleague,  only  on  the  proof 
of  a  bare  supposed  allusion  in  a  published  letter  by  a  third 
person  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  all  this  banding  together  against 
the  second  officer  and  man  *  in  the  nation  flowed  from  such  a 
source  ?  Jefferson's  words  always  fell  like  a  spell  on  the  Ameri- 
can ear ;  but  the  tracing  of  such  an  effect  to  such  a  cause,  is 
too  wide  of  the  boundaries  of  probability  to  receive  grave  con- 
sideration. 

In  truth,  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  any  strained  and 
unnatural  theory  of  solution.  John  Adams's  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions,  and  his  Discourses  on  Davila,  were  as 
open  to  other  eyes  as  to  Jefferson's.  They  produced  the  same 
impression  on  the  popular  party  (the  men  who  were  to  form  the 
Republican  party  as  soon  as  it  organized)  throughout  the  Union. 
If  they  were  not  construed  in  the  like  manner  by  the  opposite 
party,  the  assurances  which  Sedgwick  gave  Hamilton,  that 
Adams  had  abandoned  his  earlier  political  views,  must  have 
been  based  on  other  and  satisfactory  evidence !  In  truth,  a 
perusal  of  these  productions  will  now  show  that  they  could  not 
of  possibility  have  failed  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  intelligent 
men  of  all  parties  that  the  writer  had  no  confidence  whatever  in 
democracy,  and  that  at  least  all  his  "  theoretical "  preferences 
were  in  favor  of  a  mixed  form  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
England.  If  Mr.  Adams  did  not  wish  to  have  the  spirit  of  our 
system  directed  somewhat  in  the  same  channel,  by  the  construc- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  our  written  constitutions,  why 
did  he  write  and  publish  these  voluminous  disquisitions  ? 

Again  we  say  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Adams  sought  to 
change  the  form  of  our  government.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
he  so  far  sought  to  change  the  essence,  as  to  make  his  adherence 
to  the  form  a  mere  pretext  to  deceive  the  public ;  and  herein 
was  the  difference  between  him  and  the  Hamiltonians.  Yet  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  preferred  to  give,  in  the  progress  of 
what  he  considered  a  fair  experiment,  a  much  more  consolidated 
structure  to  the  general  government,  and  a  greater  prepon- 
derance to  the  the  executive  and  senatorial  branches  than  they 
now  possess.     Mr.  Adams,  as  we  think  was  usual  with  him, 

*  Sach  was  unquestionably  lir.  Adams's  position  in  the  pnblic  eye  at  this  moment. 
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wrote  and  talked  worse  than  he  voluntarily  acted ;  and  in  his 
Defence  and  Davila,  foolishly  brought  on  himself  the  suspicion 
of  being  the  most  ultra  of  tliat  anti-popular  party,  when  in 
reality  he  hardly  came  up  to  middle  ground  among  them.  We 
must  be  understood  here  and  elsewhere  to  speak  of  Mr.  Adams's 
opinions  in  their  general  or  prevailing  tenor.  If  the  most 
exaggerated  momentary  excesses  in  other,  if  not  in  all,  directions 
were  to  be  taken  into  account,  he  could  be  shown  to  have 
believed  anytliing  or  nothing.  This  gross  inconsistency  was 
superficial.  As  in  the  case  of  all  honest  men,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain central  thread  of  consistency  in  his  life,  which  liberal  eyes 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  Jefferson  replied  to  Adams's  last 
quoted  letter  of  June  29th.  He  expressed  his  gratification  that 
the  latter  saw  "  in  its  true  point  of  view,  the  way  in  which  he 
[Jefferson]  had  been  drawn  into  the  scene  " — nrging,  however, 
that  his  note  to  Smith  had  not  produced  by  far  so  important  an 
effect  as  Mr.  Adams  attributed  to  it — that  it  was  Publicola's 
attack  on  the  political  principles  set  forth  in  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  that  had  called  forth  such  a  number  of  replies — and  that 
the  bitterness  personally  manifested  towards  Mr.  Adams  had 
proceeded  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  Publicola.*  And 
here  the  correspondence  appears  to  have  dropped. 

*  This  letter  is  given  entire,  and  we  are  bound  to  presnme  correctlyf  in  Mr.  Adams's 
Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  609. 

One  of  the  sentences  in  it  is  as  follows :  '^  His  [Pnblicola's]  antagonist  very  crimi- 
nally, in  my  opinion,  presumed  yon  to  be  Publicola,  and  on  that  presumption  hazarded 
a  personal  attack  on  you."  The  editor  of  Mr.  Adams's  Works  remarks,  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  first  clause  of  this  sentence :  "  If  this  was  criminal,  Mr.  Jefferson  proba- 
bly erred  with  him.  He  [Jeffbrson]  attributes  one  article  in  Fenno's  paper,  at  least,  to 
Mr.  Adams."  The  editor  then  cites  the  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Washington  of  May  8th, 
already  given  in  this  chapter.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  contains  Jefferson's  declara- 
tion :  **•  one  of  Fcnno's  [articles]  was  evidently  from  the  author  of  the  Discourses  on 
Davila."  l^ir.  C.  F.  Adams  might  have  also  cited  the  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  of 
July  10th,  in  which  the  latter  allegation  is  made  more  comprehensive — by,  impliedly, 
imputing  all  of  Publicola's  articles  to  John  Adams. 

But  we  confess  we  do  not  discover  anything  in  this  to  justiiy  the  impression  that  Jef- 
ferson stood  in  the  same  predicament  with  Publicola's  "  antagonist,"  unless  it  should  be 
made  to  appear  that  a  private  and  confidential  expression  of  an  opinion  bearing  against 
a  fHend  is  equivalent  to  a  public  charge  ^'  presumed  "  or  taken  for  granted  as  a  fact,  in  a 
newspaper,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  personal  attack  I  This  will  hardly,  we  fancy,  pass 
for  a  tequUur, 

Again,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Adams : 

**  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  my  note  should  occasion  your  name  to  be  brought 
into  question ;  for,  so  far  from  naming  you,  I  had  not  even  in  view  any  writing  which  I 
might  suppose  to  be  yours,  and  the  opinions  I  alluded  to  were  principally  those  I  heard 
in  common  conversation  from  a  sect  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  present  Government, 
to  bring  in  their  favorite  form  of  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." 

Mr.  Adams's  editor  appends  the  following  note  to  the  above : 

**  But  on  the  other  hand  is  the  following,  addressed  to  another  person :  *  That  I  had  in 
my  view  the  Discourses  on  Davila,  which  nad  filled  Fenno's  papers  for  a  twelvemonth, 
without  contradiction,  is  certain.'    Jefferson  to  Washington  (8th  May,  1791)  in  Bparks'a 
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On  the  17th  of  May,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  set  out  on 
an  excorsion  to  the  North.  It  appears  from  memoranda  of  the 
former,  lying  before  us,  that  they  reached  New  York  on  the  19th, 

edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  x.  p.  160,  ncte.    Those  who  are  corioos  in  such 
matters,  would  do  well  to  compare  the  tone  of  the  two  letters  throughout. " 

This  note  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  designed  to  point  out  a  sup- 
posed conflict  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  statements  to  different  persons. 

We  think  the  interpretation  in  both  cases  turns  on  the  same  idea.  In  the  first  case, 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  effect :  **  Nobody  had  the  right  to  take  it  for  granted  in  a  public 
newsjpaper,  that  you  were  Publicola,  and  to  assail  you  accordingly.'^  in  the  second,  he 
said  m  effect:  *^when  I  wrote  J.  B.  Smith,  I  had  in  view  no  production  which  I  had  the 
right  to  take  for  granted  to  be  yours,  and  therefore  no  one  bad  the  right  to  assume  that 
I  meant  you ;  but  I  did  have  in  view  certain  doctrines  heard  in  conversation,"  etc. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  intention  of  really  deceiving  Mr.  Adams  in  regard  to 
the  mental  application  of  the  Smith  letter,  when  in  his  first  communication  to  him 
on  this  subject  (July  17, 1791),  he  substantially  admitted  that  application,  first,  by  not 
denying  it,  and,  secondlv,  by  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  it  was  well  known  to  them  both 
that  they  differed  in  their  ideas  of  the  best  form  of  government,  and  that  they  had  talked 
about  it? 

When  Mr.  Adams  accepted  his  explanation  on  this  basis,  what  would  be  the  use  of 
advancing  to  a  new  and  contradictory  position  ? 

But  no  conla-adiction  is  expressed,  or  intended.  In  the  second  letter,  he  still  adheres 
to  his  original  position,  that  he  had  made  no  public  attack  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  had  done 
nothing  which  authorized  others  to  make  sucn  an  attack.  He  does  not  again  impute  the 
doctrines  to  Mr.  Adams  which  he  did  in  his  first  letter,  because  the  latter  had  ostensibly 
disclaimed  them.  But  he  now  advances  Arom  an  admission  to  the  direct  assertion  that  in 
the  Smith  letter  he  did  refer  to  the  doctrines  imputed  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  first  letter  to 
him !  And  it  will  be  farther  remarked  that  in  the  last  one,  he  docs  not  withdraw  the 
mental  application.  He  remains  silent  on  that  point.  He  says  as  much  as  to  sav:  ^*  I 
referred  m  the  SmiUi  letter  to  certain  doctrines.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  I  caused  your 
name  to  be  brought  into  question,  so  long  as  1  had  no  acknowledged  writing  of  yours  in 
view,  and  so  long  as  you  say  (or  seem  to  say)  that  you  have  advocated  no  such 
doctrines." 

Jefferson's  aim  throughout  is  to  prove  that  he  has  neither  made  nor  authorized  any- 
bodv  else  to  make  a  public  attack  on  his  friend,  while  beyond  this,  without  denvin|;  or 
really  concealing  the  truth,  he  makes  no  blunt  or  offensive  admissions.  Perhaps  had  he 
understood  the  ordeal  his  words  were  to  pass  through,  he  would  have  been  more 
explicit  I 

There  are  few  men  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  who  have  not  sometimes  stood 
in  analogous  positions  to  the  one  here  occupied  by  Jefferson,  and  who  do  not  know  how 
excessively  awkward  it  is  to  decide  just  how  much  and  just  how  little  shall  be  said  in 
extricating  one's  self  f^om  a  difficulty  with  a  friend,  particularly  if  the  aggrieved  partv's 
temper  is  understood  to  be  very  excitable,  and  very  unreasonable  when  excited.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  motive,  certainlv  that  man  shows  a  truer  friendship  who  is  willing 
to  do  all  he  decently  can  to  remove  tne  difficulty,  than  he  who  at  once  throws  himself 
into  an  aggressive  attitude  by  those  bluntnesses  or  unnecessary  declarations  which  some 
regard  as  necessary  to  vindicate  their  courage. 

In  this  very  case,  we  have  no  doubt  that  John  Adams  made  a  greater  effort  to  keep 
a  troublesome  fact  out  of  sight  than  did  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  son  (J.  Q.  Adams),  assuming 
that  his  father  was  attacked  in  the  letter  to  J.  B.  Smith,  was  offensively  retaliating  on 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  some  articles  over  the  signature  of  Publicola.  Nobody,  we  think,  had 
any  doubt  that  they  came  from  Mr.  Adams,  or  some  one  immediately  about  him.  These 
articles  were  continued.  Is  it  probable  that  John  Adams  did  not  know  their  authorship  7 
If  we  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  they  would  be  removed  by  his  declarations  to  Jef- 
ferson, which  were  as  follows: 

**  And  I,  with  equal  frankness,  declare  that  I  never  did,  either  by  mvself  or  by  any 
other,  have  a  sentence  of  mine  inserted  in  any  newspaper  since  I  left  Philadelphia,  i 
neither  wrote  nor  corrected  Publicola.  The  writer  in  the  composition  of  his  pieces 
followed  his  own  judgment,  information  and  discretion  without  any  assistance  from  me." 

What  is  not  said  here  is  more  significant  than  what  is  said.  \^hy  did  not  Mr.  Adams 
say  that  he  ^'neither  wrote  the  articles  nor  knew  who  did  write  them?"  To  deny 
knowledge  of  authorship  would  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  and  saved  all  those  col- 
lateral and  special  disclumers.  Yet  to  admit  the  knowledge,  when  the  writer  was  his  own 
son,  and  who,  it  would  tiierefore  be  presumed,  could  be  at  least  stopped  by  him  if  the 
attacks  were  painftil  to  himself,  would  be  to  admit  a  degree  of  complicity.  Consequently, 
the  above  disclaimer  is  made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  total  disclaimer^so  much  so, 
that  the  party  receiving  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  ask  a  more  specific  one  without 
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Albany  on  the  26th,  Stillwater  on  the  28th,  Fort  George  on  the 
29th,  Ticonderoga  on  the  3l8t,  Bennington  on  the  4th  of  June, 
Northampton  on  the  7th,  Springfield  and  Hartford  on  the  8th, 
Guilford  on  the  11th,  New  York  on  the  16th,  and  Philadelphia 
on  the  19th.  His  private  memoranda  of  the  journey  are  hardly 
worth  transcribing.  Some  general  description  of  it  will  be  found 
in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Randolph,  which  is  published 
without  any  address  in  the  Congressional  edition  of  his  Works 
(vol.  iii.  p.  265),  and  also  in  one,  we  shall  presently  give,  to  his 
daughter  Martha. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Short,  in  France,  remonstrating  in  firm  lan- 
guage against  the  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly  in  impos- 
ing an  additional  duty  on  tobacco  earned  in  American,  over  that 
carried  in  French  vessels,  and  making  some  other  unfavorable 

betraying  unfriendly  and  offensive  distrost.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  "equivoque  " 
was  probably  venial,  because  it  contained  no  express  deception,  and  was  the  fruit  of  a 
good  and  friendly  motive— to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  a  valued  friend.  It  was  simply 
practising  on  the  rule  of  "  least  said  soonest  mended" — an  excellent  one,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  conscientiously  carried  in  those  proverbially  delicate  matters,  misunderstandings 
between  friends ! 

Some  gentlemen  seem  very  fond  of  assuming  that  Jefferson  alwavs  had  a  verv  par- 
ticular and  interested  design  in  keeping  on  terms  of  friendship  with  John  Adams !  We 
agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  part.  We  believe  that  Jefferson  was  particularly  attached 
to  John  Adams — that  he  gave  up  even  political  codction  with  the  Colossus  of  July  2d. 
3d  and  4th,  1776,  with  indescribable  reluctance.  But  on  the  score  of  mere  personal 
interest,  what  favors  had  he  to  ask,  what  to  expect  from  the  latter  ?  There  is  an 
ingenious  theorv  that  some  years  subsequent  to  1791,  Jefferson  sought  to  divide  the 
Federalists,  by  drawing  away  John  Adams  ft-om  the  ultra  school,  and  inducing  him  to 
unite  with  the  Republicans.  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  true.  But  was  there  anvthing 
unfriendly  or  treacherous  to  John  Adams,  or  improper  in  itself,  in  this  conduct  f  The 
result  of  it  would  have  been  to  make  Mr.  Adams  President  for  two  terms — and  it  would 
have  necessarily  delayed  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  Presidency.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  called  attention  to  a  comparison  of  ''the  tone 
of  the  two  letters  throughout"  which  Jefferson  wrote  Washington  May  8th,  1791,  and  to 
John  Adams,  August  30th,  1791.  Herein  he  but  anticipated  us.  In  that  comparison  will 
be  found  a  more  unmistakable  explanation  of  Jefferson's  private  feelings  towards  the 
hitter,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source  at  that  precise  moment.  Washington, 
we  believe,  was  never  suspected  in  his  confidential  circle  of  being  at  all  partial  person- 
ally to  John  Adams.  At  least  such  was  Jefferson's  beUef  and  his  declaration.  When, 
therefore,  he  wrote  General  Washington  that  he  was  **  afraid  the  indiscretion  of  a  fi-inter 
had  committed  him  with  his  friend  Mr.  Adams,  for  whom,  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
disinterested  men  alive,  he  had  a  cordial  esteem,  increased  by  long  habits  of  concurrence 
in  opinion  in  the  days  of  his  republicanism,"  etc.— we  say  when  ne  wrote  this,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  we  get  at  his  true  feelings.  We  have  not  observed,  at  any  rate, 
even  any  wire-drawn  theory  to  prove  what  super-Jesuitical  scheme  Jefferson  could 
have  had  in  deceiving  Washington  in  this  particular,  in  a  letter  which  he  knew  would  be 
treated  confidentially. 

We  will  venture  to  extend  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's  invitation  to  *'  the  curious."  We  invite 
them  to  ''compare  the  tone"  of  everv  letter  and  paper  Jeflbrson  ever  wrote  where 
John  Adams's  name  is  mentioned  or  allusion  is  made  to  him.  We  shall  find  no  over- 
boilings  of  wrath,  and  denunciations  as  ridiculous  as  children  heap  upon  each  other  in 
their  anger,  in  private  letters — no  anonymous  attacks  in  newspapers — ^no  petty  criticisms 
on  his  great  productions  made  during  paroxvsms  of  wounded  vanity,  followed  by  vehe- 
ment declarations  of  "love."  We  shall  find,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  one  consistent 
view  of  Mr.  Adams's  character-^one  consistent  way  of  speaking  of  that  character — one 
oonsiBtent  expression  of  the  writer's  feelings  towards  him  I 
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regulations,  in  retaliation  for  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ton- 
nage Bill.  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  to  Short  he  could  not  help 
hoping  that  the  French  regulations  were  "  wanderings  of  a 
moment,  founded  in  misinformation  which  reflection  will  have 
corrected,"  before  his  letter  was  received.  He  adds,  with  increas- 
ing significance : 

'*  Whenerer  jealousies  are  expressed  as  to  any  supposed  views  of  ours,  on  the 
dominion  of  the  West  Indies,  you  cannot  go  farther  than  the  truth,  in  asserting  we 
have  none.  If  there  be  one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  than  any  other  in  the 
mind  of  every  American,  it  is,  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest. 
As  to  commerce,  indeed,  we  have  strong  sensations.  In  casting  our  eyes  over  the 
earth,  we  see  no  instance  of  a  nation  forbidden,  as  we  are,  by  foreign  powers,  to 
deal  with  neighbors,  and  obliged,  with  them,  to  carry  into  another  hemisphere,  the 
mutual  supplies  necessary  to  relieve  mutual  wants.  This  is  not  merely  a  question 
between  the  foreign  power  and  our  neighbor.  We  are  interested  in  it  equally  with 
the  latter,  and  nothing  but  moderation,  at  least  with  respect  to  us,  can  render  ns 
indifferent  to  its  continuance.  An  exchange  of  surpluses  and  wants  between  neigh- 
bor nations,  is  both  a  right  and  a  duty  under  the  moral  law,  and  measures  against 
right  should  be  mollified  in  their  exercise,  if  it  be  wished  to  lengthen  them  to  the 
greatest  term  possible.  •  *  •  In  policy,  if  not  in  justice, 

they  should  be  disposed  to  avoid  oppression,  which,  falling  on  us,  as  well  as  on  their 
colonies,  might  tempt  us  to  act  together.** 

A  letter  to  the  President,  two  days  afterwards,  shows  that 
the  above  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  without 
consultation,  and  that  they  were  sent  to  the  former  (at  Mount 
Vernon)  for  his  approbation.  Jefferson  urged  that  the  parts 
quoted  could  bo  safely  left  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Short  at  his  discre- 
tion, but  that  if  the  President  "  thought  that  the  possibility 
that  harm  might  be  done  overweighed  the  chance  of  good,  he 
would  expunge  them,"  etc.  Wo  have  in  this  a  specimen  how 
far  the  writer  was  influenced  by  the  subserviency  to  France  of 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  loudly  accused. 

Professor  Tucker  *  gives  extracts  of  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to 
Short  of  the  same  date  with  the  instructions — from  whence 
derived  he  does  not  say,  but  we  infer,  probably,  from  Mr.  Short 
himself.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  Paine*s  pamphlet  has  been  published  and  read  with  general  applause  here. 
•  •  *  The  Tory  paper,   Fenno*s,  rarely  admits  anything  which 

defends  the  present  form  of  government  in  opposition  to  his  desire  of  subvertinf; 

>  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  850. 
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it,  to  make  way  for  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  There  are  high  names  here  in 
favor  of  this  doctrine,  but  these  publications  have  drawn  forth,  pretty  generally, 
expressions  of  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  I  thank  God  they  are,  to  a 
man,  firm  as  a  rock  In  their  republicanism.** 

A  note  appended  to  the  above  after  the  word  "  names,"  was 
as  follows : 

*'  Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  many  of  the  CineinnatL  The  second  says 
nothing :  the  third  is  open.  Both  are  dangerous.  They  pant  after  union  with  Eng- 
land, as  the  power  which  is  to  support  their  projects,  and  are  most  determined 
Anti-Gallicans.  It  is  prognosticated  that  our  Republic  is  to  end  with  the  President's 
life,  but  I  believe  they  will  find  themselves  all  head  and  no  body." 

This  letter,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  written  in  the 
height  of  the  controversy  called  out  by  the  publication  of  the 
Bights  of  Man,  with  Jeflferson's  letter  to  Smith  prefixed,  and 
before  Jeflferson  received  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  explanation  and 
denial. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Jefferson  wrote  Thomas  Paine : 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  away  till  you  had  written  your  *  Rights  of  Man.* 
That  has  been  much  read  here  with  avidity  and  pleasure.  A  writer  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Publicola  has  attacked  it.  A  host  of  champions  entered  the  arena  imme- 
diately in  your  defence.  The  discussion  excited  the  public  attention,  recalled  it  to 
the  *  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions  *  and  the  *  Discourses  on  Davila,*  which 
it  had  kindly  passed  over  without  censure  in  the  moment,  and  very  general  expres- 
sionB  of  their  sense  have  been  now  drawn  forth  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  they  appear 
firm  in  their  republicanism,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  hopes  and  assertions  of  a 
sect  here,  high  in  name  but  small  in  numbers.  These  had  flattered  themselves  that 
the  silence  of  the  people  under  the  *  Defence  *  and  *  Davila  *  was  a  symptom  of  their 
conversion  to  the  doctrine  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  They  are  checked  at  least 
by  your  pamphlet,  and  the  people  confirmed  in  their  good  old  faith.*' 

On  the  10th  of  August,  in  a  letter  to  General  Knox,  he 
expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  respect  to  the  legal  founda- 
tion on  which  the  afterwards  famous  "  Yazoo  Claims  "  rested, 
and  marked  out  the  precise  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
powers  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  in  extinguishing 
Indian  titles,  which  became  and  yet  remains  the  established  one. 
We  will  not  here  give  his  remarks.  They  may  be  quoted  here- 
after ;  or,  if  not,  our  citation  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
them. 

The  remarkable  inflation  of  the  United  States  Bank  scrip,  in 
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the  summer  of  1791,  has  been  alluded  to.     Mr.  Jeffei-son  wrote 
Edward  Eutledge  of  South  Carolina,  August  25th : 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  this  scrippomonj  ? '  Ships  are  lying  idle  at  the  wharfii, 
buildings  are  stopped,  capitals  withdrawn  from  commerce,  manufactares,  arts,  and 
agriculture  to  be  employed  in  gambling,  and  the  tide  of  public  prosperity  almost 
unparalleled  in  any  country  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and  suppressed  by  the  rage  of 
getting  rich  in  a  day.  No  mortal  can  tell  where  this  will  stop ;  for  the  spirit  of 
gaming,  when  once  it  has  seized  a  subject,  is  incurable.  The  tailor  who  has  made 
thousands  in  one  day,  though  he  has  lost  them  the  next,  can  nerer  again  be  con- 
tent with  the  slow  and  moderate  earnings  of  his  needle.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
public  felicity,  if  our  papers  are  to  be  believed,  because  our  papers  are  under  the 
orders  of  our  scripmen.  I  imagine,  however,  we  shall  hear  that  all  the  cash  has 
quitted  the  extremities  of  the  nation,  and  accumulated  here.  That  produce  and 
property  fall  to  half  price  there,  and  the  same  things  rise  to  double  price  here 
That  the  cash  accumulated  and  stagnated  here,  as  soon  as  the  bank  paper  gets  out, 
will  find  its  vent  into  foreign  countries,  and  instead  of  this  solid  medium,  which  we 
might  have  kept  for  nothing,  we  shall  have  a  paper  one,  for  the  use  of  which  we 
are  to  pay  these  gamesters  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  they  say. 

"  Would  to  God  yourself,  General  Pinckney  and  Migor  Pinckney,  would  come 
forward  and  aid  us  with  your  efforts.  Tou  are  all  known,  respected,  wished  for ;  but 
you  refuse  yourseWes  to  everything.  What  is  to  become  of  us,  my  dear  friend,  if 
the* vine  and  the  fig  tree  withdraw,  and  leave  us  to  the  bramble  and  thorn  ?'* 

He  added  the  following  in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  influence  on  American  politics  : 

"  Tou  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you,  of  the  peril  into  which  the 
French  Revolution  is  brought  by  the  flight  of  their  King.  Such  are  the  fruits  of 
that  form  of  government,  which  heaps  importance  on  idiots,  and  which  the 
Tories  of  the  present  day  are  trying  to  preach  into  our  favor.  I  still  hope  the 
French  Revolution  will  issue  happily.  I  feel  that  the  permanence  of  our  own,  leans 
in  some  degree  on  that ;  and  that  f  failure  there  would  be  a  powerful  argument  to 
prove  there  must  be  a  failure  here.** 

On  the  second  day  of  September,  a  year  and  a  day  after 
starting  on  his  last  preceding  trip  for  home,  Mr.  Jefferson  again 
set  out  for  Monticello,  and  he  reached  it  on  the  12th.  A  diary 
of  this  trip  is  lying  before  us,  kept  in  a  new  form — a  tabular  one, 
in  which  the  distances,  time  of  travelling,  stopping-places,  etc., 
are  arranged  in  separate  and  corresponding  columns.  It  would 
scarcely,  perhaps,  repay  transcription. 

We  proceed  to  bring  down  his  unpublished  letters  to  his 
daughters,  since  his  previous  visit  home  : 

^  Scrippo-mania,  t.  e.  mania  for  Bank  aorip. 
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To  Martha  Jeffirson  Randolph. 

PHILAOILrHIA,  D€C.  1«<,  1790. 

Mt  dear  Daughter: 

In  my  letter  of  last  week  to  Mr.  Randolph,  I  mentioned  that  I  should  write 
every  Wednesday  to  him,  yourself^  and  Polly  alternately;  and  that  my  letters 
arriving  at  Monticello  the  Saturday,  and  the  answer  being  sent  off  on  Sunday,  I 
should  receive  it  the  day  before  I  should  have  to  write  again  to  the  same  person,  so 
as  that  the  correspondence  with  each  would  be  exactly  kept  up.  I  hope  you  will 
do  it  on  your  part.  I  delivered  the  fan  and  note  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Waters  (Miss 
Rittenhouse  that  was)  she  being  now  married  to  a  Doctor  Waters.  They  live  in  the 
house  with  her  father.  She  complained  of  the  petit  format  of  your  letter,  and 
Mrs.  Trist  of  no  letter.  I  inclose  you  the  Magasin  des  Modes  of  July.  My  furni- 
ture is  arrived  from  Paris ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  open  the  packages,  as 
my  house  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  them  for  some  weeks.  As  soon  as  they 
are  opened  the  mattresses,  etc.,  shall  be  sent  on.  News  for  Mr.  Randolph — the 
letters  from  Paris  inform  that  as  yet  all  is  safe  there.  They  are  emitting  great 
sums  of  paper  money.  They  rather  believe  there  will  be  no  war  between  Spain 
and  England ;  but  the  letters  from  London  count  on  a  war,  and  it  seems  rather 
probable.  A  general  peace  is  established  in  the  north  of  Europe,  except  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  It  is  expected  between  them  also.  Wheat  here  is  a  French 
crown  the  bushel. 

Kiss  dear  Poll  for  me.    Remember  me  to  Mr.  Randolph.    I  do  not  know  yet 
how  the  Edgehill  negotiation  has  terminated.    Adieu,  my  dear. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jkffersom. 


To  Maria  Jeffxrsok. 

PSILIOKLPBU,  Dtc,  7, 1790. 

Mt  dear  Poll: 

This  week  I  write  to  you,  and  if  you  answer  my  letter  as  soon  as  you  receive 
it,  and  send  it  to  Colonel  Bell  at  Charlottesville,  I  shall  receive  it  the  day  before  I 
write  to  you  again — that  will  be  three  weeks  hence ;  and  this  I  shall  expect  you  to 
do  always,  so  that  by  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Randolph,  your  sister,  and  your- 
self, I  may  hear  from  home  once  a  week.  Mr.  Randolph*s  letter  from  Richmond 
came  to  me  about  five  days  ago.  How  do  you  all  do  ?  Tell  n\^  that  in  your  letter, 
also  what  is  going  forward  with  you,  how  you  employ  yourself,  what  weather  you 
have  had.  We  have  already  had  two  or  three  snows  here.  The  workmen  are  so 
slow  in  finishing  the  house  I  have  rented  here,  that  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  it 
ready,  except  one  room  which  they  promise  me  this  week,  and  which  will  be  my  bed- 
room, study,  dining-room,  and  parlor.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  later  news  about 
peace  or  war  than  of  October  16th,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  to  your  sister. 
Wheat  has  fallen  a  few  pence,  and  will,  I  think,  continue  to  fall,  slowly  at  first  and 
rapidly  after  a  while.  Adieu,  my  dear  Maria ;  kiss  your  sister  for  me,  and  assure 
Mr.  Randolph  of  my  affection.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you,  lest  by 
rendering  you  vain,  it  might  render  you  less  worthy  of  my  love. 

Encore  adieu, 

Th.  J 
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To    UlBTHA   JirWtBBOS    RlXDOLFR. 

pBiuDiLfaii,  Dte.  SM,  ITM, 
Hi  DfiB  Daoobtik: 

This  is  &  scolding  Utter  lor  you  M.  I  Dftve  not  rcceiTod  a  scrip  of  >  pen 
from  home  uoce  I  left  it.  T  Ihiok  it  so  euj  for  JOQ  to  write  me  one  letter  everj 
veek,  which  will  be  but  once  in  the  three  weeks  for  each  of  jou,  when  I  write  one 
ever;  week,  who  have  oot  one  moment'i  repose  tcoTa  baaaeat,  Trom  the  first  to  the 
lut  momeot  oF  th^week. 

Perbkps  you  think  7011  bare  nothing  to  e»y  to  me.  It  Is  a  great  deal  to  taj  yon 
are  all  well ;  or  that  one  has  a  cold,  aoother  a  fever,  etc  :  beeides,  that  thera  U 
not  a  Bprig  of  gram  that  shoots  UDinleresting  to  mc ;  nor  anjtbiog  that  mores  from 
yourself  down  to  Bcrgiro  or  Grizile.'  Write,  then,  my  dear  daughter,  puDctoall; 
on  yooT  day,  and  Ur.  Bandolph  and  Polly  on  theirs.  I  suspect  you  may  have  news 
to  tell  me  of  yourself  of  the  most  tender  interest  to  me.    Why  silent  then  T 


To  Hint  A  JErrxRSOit. 

PaiuDUTHU,  Jiiii,  IM,  1T91. 
I  did  not  write  to  you,  my  dear  Poll,  the  last  week,  because  I  was  really  aagry 
U  receiving  no  letter.  I  have  now  been  near  nine  weeks  from  home,  and  have 
never  had  a  scrip  of  a  pen,  when  by  the  regularity  of  the  post  I  might  receive  youi 
letters  as  frequently  and  as  exactly  as  ifl  were  at  ChariottesTille.  I  ascribed  it  at 
first  to  Indolence,  but  the  affection  must  be  weak  which  is  so  long  overruled  by 
tbftt.  Adiea, 

Tb.  J. 


To  HlRtHA   JmBRSOn   BlNDOLrH. 

Peiudilmu,  Fa.  Uh,  itn. 
Ht  Dua  Uaktsi  : 

Tour  two  last  letten  are  those  which  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
any  I  ever  received  from  you.  The  one  announced  that  you  were  become  a  notable 
housewife ;  the  other,  a  mother.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  matrimonial  happiness,  as  the  first  is  its  daily  aliment.  Accept  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  yourself  and  Ur.  Randolph. 

I  hope  you  are  getting  well ;  towards  which  great  care  of  yourself  is  necessary; 
for  however  advisable  it  is  for  those  in  health  to  expose  themselves  freely,  it  is  not 
•o  for  the  sick.  Tou  will  be  out  In  time  to  begin  your  garden,  and  that  will  tempt 
yon  to  be  out  a  great  deal,  than  which  nothing  will  (end  more  10  give  you  health 

1  The  originals  brought  hv  him  A^im  France,  of  the  stock  of  the  shepfaerd's  dog, 

>-u  — ...-. .  u— .r,j[[Q  (i,|  ^thln  a  short  period  of  his  death.    Bergfera'a  name 

iT  Urs.  Randolph's  daughters  with  a  tradition  Urnstralive  of 

_i —  1.1  .,_, — :,  ._  p._ jjgj.  'I  cdnstitational  func- 

._....„  „    .        ,         ,         =     -    .  !eing  them  "folded,"  and 

having  obwrved  that  it  Is  the  nature  of  the  feathered  tribe  to  go  to  roost  on  cloudy  days 
earlier  Hum  on  othen,  she  adapted  her  government  to  the  oluiracter  of  her  ■nbjecu,  and 
Bsed,  Is  such  weather,  to  drive  them  up  wlthont  regard  to  the  hoar  of  buumL  (Hote  by 
a  mambii  of  Ur.  Jclbraon's  tamBy.) 
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and  strength.     Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Polly,  as  well  as 
to  Miss  Jenny.'  Tours  sincerely. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  Jefferson. 

PHnju>B.PHU,  Ftbruary  IW^  1791. 
Mt  dear  Poll: 

At  length  I  hare  received  a  letter  from  you.    As  the  spell  is  now  broke,  I 

hope  you  will  continue  to  write  every  three  weeks.    Observe  I  do  not  admit  the 

excuse  you  make  of  not  writing  because  your  sister  had  not  written  the  week 

before  ;  let  each  write  their  own  week  without  regard  to  what  others  do,  or  do  not 

do.    I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  aunt,'  on  your  new  title.    I  hope  you  pay  a  great 

deal  of  attention  to  your  niece,  and  that  you  have  begun  to  give  her  lessons  on  the 

harpsichord,  in  Spanish,  etc.    Tell  your  sister  I  make  her  a  present  of  6rcgory*s 

Ck>mparative  View,  inclosed  herewith,  and  that  she  will  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of 

useful  advice  for  a  young  mother.    I  hope  herself  and  the  child  are  well.    Kiss  them 

both  for  me.    Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Miss  Jenny.    Mind 

your  Spanish  and  your  harpsichord  well,  and  think  often  and  always  of 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 
P.  S. — Letter  inclosed  with  the  book  for  your  sister. 


To  Maria  Jefferson. 

Pifn.AT>ii,wnA,  Mar.  9<A,  1791. 
Mt  dear  Maria  : 

I  am  happy  to  have  at  length  a  letter  of  yours  to  answer ;  for  that  which 
you  wrote  to  me  February  18th,  came  to  hand  February  28th.  I  hope  our  corres- 
pondence will  now  be  more  regular,  that  you  will  be  no  more  lazy,  and  I  no  more 
in  the  pouts  on  that  account.  On  the  27th  of  February  I  saw  blackbirds  and  robin- 
redbreasts,  and  on  the  7th  of  this  month  I  heard  frogs  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Have  you  noted  the  first  appearance  of  these  things  at  Monticello  ?  I  hope  you 
have,  and  will  continue  to  note  every  appearance,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  spring,  and  will  communicate  them  to  me.  By  these  means 
we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  climates  of  Philadelphia  and  Monticello.  Tell  me 
when  you  shall  have  peas,  etc.,  up ;  when  everything  comes  to  table ;  when  you 
shall  have  the  first  chickens  hatched ;  when  every  kind  of  tree  blossoms,  or  puts 
forth  leaves ;  when  each  kind  of  flower  blooms.  Kiss  your  sister  and  niece  for  me, 
and  present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Miss  Jenny. 

Yours  tenderly,  my  dear  Maria, 

Th.  J. 


>  Miss  Jenny  Eldridge,  a  '*  spinster,*'  whose  name  is  associated  in  the  memories  of 
Mr.  Jeflbrson's  jpandchildren  with  several  amusing  peculiarities,  and  particularly  her 
vast  lore  in  family  genealogies. 

t  The  meaning  of  this  wul  be  fomid  explained  in  the  letter  to  Martha,  of  February  9th. 
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To  Martha  Jcfferson  Randolph. 

Prilaoklpbia,  Mar,  M,  179L 
Mr  DEAR  Daughter: 

•     The  badness  of  the  roads  retards  the  post,  so  that  I  have  received  no  letter 

this  week  from  Monticello.     I  shall  hope  soon  to  have  on^  from  yourself;  to  know 

from  that  that  you  are  perfectly  reestablished,  that  the  little  Anne  is  becoming  a 

big  one,  that  you  have  received  Dr.  Gregory's  book  and  are  daily  profiting  from 

it.    This  will  hardly  reach  you  in  time  to  put  you  on  the  watch  for  the  annular  eclipse 

of  the  sun,  which  is  to  happen  on  Sunday  sennight,  to  begin  about  sunrise.    It  will 

be  such  a  one  as  is  rarely  to  be  seen  twice  in  one  life.    I  have  lately  received  a 

letter  from  Fulwar  Skipwith,  who  is  consul  for  us  in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

He  fixed  himself  first  in  the  former,  but  has  removed  to  the  latter.     Are  any  of 

your  acquaintances  in  either  of  those  islands?    If  they  are,  I  wish  you  would  write 

to  them  and  recommend  him  to  their  acquaintance.    He  will  be  a  sure  medium 

through  which  you  may  exchange  touvenira  with  your  friends  of  a  more  useful 

kind  than  those  of  the  convent.    He  sent  me  half  a  dozen  pots  of  very  fine  sweet- 

meats.    Apples  and  cider  are  the  greatest  presents  which  can  be  sent  to  those 

islands.    I  can  make  those  presents  for  you  whenever  you  choose  to  write  a  letter  to 

accompany  them  ;  only  observing  the  season  for  apples.    They  had  better  deliver 

their  letters  for  you  to  F.  S.  Skipwith.     Things  are  going  on  well  in  France,  the 

revolution  being  past  all  danger.     The  National  Assembly  being  to  separate  soon, 

that  event  will  seal  the  whole  with  security.     Their  islands,  but  most  particularly 

St.  Domingo  and  Martinique,  are  involved  in  a  horrid  civil  war.     Nothing  can  be 

more  distressing  than  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  as  their  slaves  have  been 

called  into  actioo,  and  are  a  terrible  engine,  absolutely  ungovernable.    It  is  worst 

in  Martinique,  which  was  the  reason  Mr.   Skipwith  left  it.     An  army  and  fleet 

from  France  are  expected  every  hour  to  quell  the  disorders.     I  suppose  you  are 

busily  engaged  in  your  garden.    I  expect  full  details  on  that  subject  as  well  as 

from  Poll,  that  I  may  judge  what  sort  of  a  gardener  you  make.    Present  me 

affectionately  to  all  around  you,  and  be  assured  of  the  tender  and  unalterable 

love  of  Tours, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  Jefferson. 

PHnjkOBLPHiA,  Mar.  81«f,  1791. 
Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

I  am  happy  to  have  a  letter  of  yours  to  answer.  That  of  March  6th  came 
to  my  bands  on  the  24th.  By  the  by,  you  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my 
letters,  nor  tell  me  on  what  day  they  came  to  hand.  I  presume  that  by  this  time 
you  have  received  the  two  dressing-tables  with  marble  tops.  I  give  one  of  them  to 
your  sister  and  the  other  to  you ;  mine  is  here  with  the  top  broken  in  two.  Mr. 
RandoIph*8  letter,  referring  to  me  the  name  of  your  niece,  was  very  long  on  the 
road.  I  answered  it  as  soon  as  I  received  it,  and  hope  the  answer  got  duly  to  hand. 
Lest  it  should  have  been  delayed,  I  repeated  last  week  to  your  sister  the  name  of 
Anne,  which  I  had  recommended  as  belonging  to  both  families.  I  wrote  you  in  my 
last  that  the  frogs  had  begun  their  songs  on  the  7  th;  since  that  the  blue-birds 
aalated  us  on  the  17th ;  the  weeping-willow  began  to  leaf  on  the  18th ;  the  lilac 
and  gooseberry  on  the  25th,  and  the  golden-willow  on  the  2Gth.  I  inclose  for  your 
sister  three  kinds  of  flowering  beans,  very  beautiful  and  very  rare.  She  must  plant 
VOL.  II. — 2 
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and  nourish  them  with  her  own  hand  thia  year  in  order  to  sare  enough  seeds  for 

herself  and  mc.    Tell  Mr.  Randolph  I  bare  sold  my  tobacco  for  five  dollars  per  c, 

and  the  rise  between  this  and  September.     Warehouse  and  shipping  expenses  in 

Virginia,  freight  and  storage  here,  come  to  2«  9d.  a  hundred,  so  that  it  is  as  if  I 

had  sold  it  in  Richmond  for  27«.  Zd.  credit  till  September,  or  half  per  ccni.  per 

month  discount  for  the  ready  money.    If  he  chooses  it,  his  Bedford  tobacco  may  be 

included  in  the  sale.    Kiss  everybody  for  me. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Martha  jEFriRSOir  lUKDOLpn. 

PHiiaoKLFHU,  April  17, 1791. 
Mr  DEAR  Daughter: 

Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  which  was  on  the  24th  of  March,  I  have  received 
yours  of  March  22.  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  hear  of  the  situation  of  "Walter  Gilmer, 
and  shall  hope  the  letters  from  Monticello  will  continue  to  inform  mc  how  he  does. 
I  know  how  much  his  parents  will  suffer,  and  how  much  he  merited  all  their  affec- 
tion. Mrs.  Trist  has  been  so  kind  as  to  have  your  calash  made,  but  cither  by 
mistake  of  the  maker,  or  of  myself,  it  is  not  lined  with  green.  I  have  therefore 
desired  a  green  lining  to  be  got,  which  you  can  put  in  yourself  if  you  prefer  it. 
Mrs.  Trist  has  observed  that  there  is  a  kind  of  veil  lately  introduced  here,  and 
much  approved.  It  fastens  over  the  brim  of  the  hat,  and  then  draws  round  the 
neck  as  close  or  open  as  you  please.  I  desire  a  couple  to  be  made  to  go  with  the 
calash  and  other  things.  Mr.  Lewis  not  liking  to  write  letters,  I  do  not  hear  from 
him ;  but  I  hope  you  are  readily  furnished  with  all  the  supplies  and  conveniences 
the  estate  affords.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  till  September,  by  which  time 
the  young  grand-daughter  will  begin  to  look  bold  and  knowing.  I  inclose  you  a 
letter  to  a  woman,  who  lives,  I  believe,  on  Buck  Island.  It  is  from  her  sister  in 
Paris,  which  I  would  wish  you  to  send  express,*  I  hope  your  garden  is  flourishing. 
Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Polly. 

Yours  sincerely,  my  dear, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  Jeffirson. 

PHiLADBLPinA,  April  24, 1791. 
I  have  received,  my  dear  Maria,  your  letter  of  March  26th ;  I  find  I  have 
counted  too  much  on  you  as  a  Botanical  and  Zoological  correspondent,  for  I  under- 
took to  affirm  here  that  the  fruit  was  not  killed  in  Virginia,  because  I  had  a  young 
daughter  there  who  was  in  that  kind  of  correspondence  with  me,  and  who,  I 
was  sure,  would  have  mentioned  it,  if  it  had  been  so.  However,  I  shall  go  on  com- 
municating to  you  whatever  may  contribute  to  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two 
climates,  ic  hopes  it  will  induce  you  to  do  the  same  to  me.    Instead  of  waiting  to 

>  Here  is  a  sample  of  "  democracy,"  as  it  lived  in  his  bosom  and  manifested  itself  in 
Us  daily  life.  The  woman  whom  he  desires  an  *^  express  "  to  be  sent  in  search  of  with 
her  letter— living  somewhere  on  Buck  Island,  fifteen  miles  or  more  distant— was  the  sister 
of  the  wife  of  a  groom  in  the  stables  of  Uie  Duke  of  Orieans.  This  man,  a  common 
soldier,  had  been  one  of  the  Convention  prisoners  at  Charlottesville,  and  while  there  had 
married  a  poor  girl  in  the  neighborhood.    (Note  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family.) 
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■end  the  two  reiU  for  your  sislet  and  youracif  round  with  the  other  things,  1  inclose 
iben  with  thii  letter.  Oburve  that  one  of  the  atrings  is  to  be  drawn  tight  round 
the  root  of  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  the  veil  then  falling  over  the  brim  of  tlie  hat 
is  drawn  bj  the  lower  itriog  as  light  or  loose  as  you  please  round  the  neck.  When 
the  veil  is  not  chosen  to  be  down,  the  lower  string  is  also  tied  round  the  root  of 
the  cTOWD,  so  as  to  gire  it  the  appearance  of  a  puffed  bandage  for  the  hat.  I  «ead 
also  inclosed  the  green  lining  for  the  calash.  J.  Eppea  ia  arrired  here.  Present  mj 
afiec^ons  to  Mr.  B.,  your  sister,  and  nl 


April  6.  Apticoti  in  bloom. 
Cherry  leafing. 
9.  Peach  in  bloaaom. 

Apple  leafing. 
11.  Cben7  in  blossom. 


To  UtKtBi.  JimitioN  IUkdolfh. 

FuLUiLrau,  Ifay  SH,  lid. 

I  tbank  you  for  all  the  small  newa  of  your  letters,  which  it  is  rery  grateful 
for  me  to  receiie.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbors. 
It  is  almoit  the  moat  important  circumstsQce  in  life,  unce  nothing  is  lo  corroding 
as  frequently  to  meet  persons  with  whom  oqe  has  oay  diBfcrence.  The  ill-will  of  a 
ungtc  neighbor  ia  an  immense  drawback  on  (he  happiness  of  life,  and  therefore 
their  good-wiU  cannot  be  bought  to  dear. 


To  Hani  JimuoH. 

PmuuLnu,  Jfay  Bih,  ITtl, 
IfT  DRiK  Haaix: 

Tour  letter  of  April  IBth  come  to  hand  on  the  80th ;  that  of  Hay  1st,  I 
received  last  night.  By  the  stage  which  carries  this  letter  I  send  you  tweWe  yards 
of  striped  nankeen  of  the  pattern  inclosed.  It  Is  addressed  to  the  care  of  Ur. 
Brown,  Merchant,  in  Richmond,  and  will  arrive  there  with  this  letter.  There  ore 
no  stuSfl  here  of  the  kind  you  sent.  April  30th  the  litac  blossomed.  May  4th  (he 
gelder-rose,  dogwood,  redbud,  Bxalea  were  in  bloisom.  We  have  still  pretty  con- 
stant fires  here.  I  shall  answer  Mr.  Randolph's  letter  a  week  hence.  It  will  be  the 
last  T  shall  write  lo  Uonticello  for  soma  weeks,  because  about  this  day  seonight  I 
set  out  to  join  Mr.  Madison  at  New  York,  from  whence  we  shall  go  up  to  Albany 
and  Lake  Qeorge,  then  cross  oter  to  Bennington,  and  lo  through  Vermont  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  down  Connecticnt  River  by  Hartford  to  New  Haven,  then  to  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia.  Take  a  map  and  trace  this  ronte.  I  expect  to  be  back  In 
Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  June.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  leani  (o  ride,  but 
bop*  that  your  horse  is  very  gentle,  and  thai  you  will  never  be  venturesome.  A 
ladj  ahonld  never  ride  ■  horse  which  she  might  not  safely  ride  without  a  bridle.    I 
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long  to  be  with  you  all.    Kiss  the  little  one  every  morning  for  ine,  and  learn  her 

to  run  about  before  I  come.    Adieu,  mj  dear. 

Yours  affectionatelj, 

Th.  Jiyfxsson.^ 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Lakk  Ohamplaut,  May  81«<,  1T91. 
Ut  dear  Martha: 

I  wrote  to  Maria  yesterday  while  sailing  on  Lake  George,  and  the  same  kind 
of  leisure  is  afforded  me  to-day  to  write  to  you.  Lake  George  is,  without  compari- 
son, the  most  beautiful  water  I  ever  saw ;  formed  by  a  contour  of  mountains  into  a 
basin  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  broad,  finely  interspersed 
with  islands,  its  water  limpid  as  crystal,  and  the  mountain  sides  covered  with  rich 
groves  of  thuja,  silver  fir,  white  pine,  aspen  and  paper  birch  down  to  the  water- 
edge  ;  here  and  there  precipices  of  rock  to  checker  the  scene  and  save  it  from 
monotony.  An  abundance  of  speckled  trout,  salmoi^  trout,  bass,  and  other  fish, 
with  which  it  is  stored,  have  added  to  our  other  amusements,  the  sport  of  taking 
them.  Lake  Champlain,  though  much  larger,  is  a  far  less  pleasant  water.  It  is 
muddy,  turbulent,  and  yields  little  game.  After  penetrating  into  it  about  twenty- 
five  miles  we  have  been  obliged  by  a  head  wind  and  high  sea  to  return,  having 
spent  a  day  and  a  half  in  sailing  on  it.  We  shall  take  our  route  again  through 
Lake  George,  pass  through  Vermont,  down  Connecticut  River,  and  through  Long 
Island  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Our  journey  has  hitherto  been  prosperous 
and  pleasant,  except  as  to  the  weather,  which  has  been  as  sultry  hot  through  the 
whole  as  could  be  found  in  Carolina  or  Georgia.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  heats 
of  northern  climates  may  be  more  powerful  than  those  of  southern  ones  in  propor- 
tion  as  they  are  shorter.  Perhaps  vegetation  requires  this.  There  is  as  much 
fever  and  ague,  too,  and  other  bilious  complaints,  on  Lake  Champlain  as  on  the 
swamps  of  Carolina.  Strawberries  here  are  in  the  blossom  or  just  formed.  With 
you  I  suppose  the  season  is  over.  On  the  whole,  I  find  nothing  anywhere  else,  in 
point  of  climate,  which  Virginia  need  envy  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  they 
are  locked  up  in  ice  and  snow  for  six  months.    Spring  and  autumn,  which  make  a 

1  Let  the  reader  interpolate,  at  this  point,  the  following  letter,  giving  some  particu- 
lar! of  Maria*s future  husband,  "Jack"  (John  W.)  Eppes : 

**  Philaoilphia,  May  15(A,  1791. 
**  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Jack-s  letters  will  have  informed  yon  of  his  arrival  here  safe  and  in  good  health. 
Captain  Stratton  is  also  arrived,  whom  we  considered  as  lost.  Your  favors  of  April  6 
ana  27  are  received.  I  had  just  answered  a  letter  of  Mr.  Skipwith's  on  the  subject  of  the 
Goineaman,  and  therefore  send  you  a  copy  of  that  by  way  of  answer  to  vour  last.  I 
ahall  be  in  Virginia  in  October,  but  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to 
Richmond. 

'*  Jack  is  now  set  in  to  work  regularly.  He  passes  from  2  to  4  hours  a  day  at  the  Col- 
lege, complethig  his  courses  of  sciences,  and  4  nours  at  the  law.  Besides  this,  he  will 
write  an  hour  or  two  to  learn  the  style  of  business  and  acquire  a  habit  of  writing,  and  will 
read  something  in  history  and  government.  The  course  I  propose  for  him  wiU  employ 
him  a  couple  of  years,  l  shall  not  fkil  to  impress  on  him  a  due  sense  of  the  advantage 
of  aualifving  himself  to  get  a  living  independently  of  other  resources.  As  yet  I  discover 
nothing  but  a  disposition  to  apply  closely.  I  set  out  to-morrow  on  a  journey  of  a  month 
to  lakes  George,  Champlain,  etc.,  and  having  yet  a  tiiousand  things  to  do,  I  can  only  add 
assurances  of  the  sincere  esteem  wiUi  which!  am,  dear  sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

*'  Th.  Jbffbrson. 
"  Francis  Eppes,  Esq.,  Epphigton." 
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p&ndlie  of  our  countr?,  are  rigorous  winter  with  them.  And  ■  troincal  tuminu 
bre&ki  on  th«m  all  at  once.  When  we  consider  how  much  climate  contributes  to  th« 
happiness  of  our  condition,  bj  the  fine  gensatioasit  excites,  aod  (he  productions  it  is 
the  parent  of,  we  hare  reason  to  value  highlf  the  accident  of  birth  in  such  a  one 
a8  tbat  of  Tirgioia. 

From  this  dittaoM  I  can  have  little  domestic  to  write  to  vou  abouL  I  must 
always  repeat  how  much  I  love  you.  Kies  the  little  Anne  for  me.  I  hope  ibe 
grows  tuBlilj,  eajojs  good  health,  and  will  mabe  us  all,  and  long,  happy  as  the  cen- 
tre ofour  commou  love.    Adieu,  mj  dear. 

Tours  affoctionatelj, 

Tn.  JirriBSON  ' 


To  X4STIU  JirriasoM  Kandolpr. 

(innci.) 

PaiLASUPmi,  iTcHW  IB,  ITU. 

I  wrote  to  each  of  you  once  during  raj  journey,  from  which  I  returned  four 
days  ago,  having  eqjoyed  through  the  whole  of  it  very  perfect  health.  I  am  in 
hopes  the  relaiatioa  it  gave  me  from  bosinegs,  has  freed  me  from  the  almost  con- 
Kant  headache  with  which  1  hod  been  persecuted  through  the  whole  winter  and 
spring.  Having  been  entirety  clear  of  it  while  travelling,  proves  it  lo  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  dradgery  of  business.  I  found  here  on  my  return,  your  letter  of 
Hay  23d,  with  the  pleasing  information  that  you  were  all  in  good  health.  I  wUh  I 
coM  say  when  I  shall  be,  able  to  join  you :  but  that  will  depend  on  the  motions  of 
the  President,  who  is  out  yet  returned  lo  this  place. 

In  a  letter  written  me  by  young  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  in  London,  is  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  :  "  I  meet  here  with  many  who  ask  kindly  after  you.  Among  tbeBe 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  inquiries.  He  has  mentioned  to 
me  that  his  niece  had  wrote  once  or  twice  to  your  daughter  since  her  return  to 
America ;  but  not  receiving  an  answer,  had  supposed  she  meant  lo  drop  her 
acquaintance,  which  his  niece  much  regretted,  I  ventured  to  asaure  him  that  was 
not  likely,  and  that  possibly  the  letters  might  have  miscarried.  Tou  will  take  what 
notice  of  this  you  may  think  pro[>er,"  '  Fulwar  Sktpwith  is  on  his  return  to  the 
United  Slates.  Ura.  Trist  and  Urs.  Waters  often  ask  after  you.  Mr.  Lewis  being 
very  averse  to  writing,  I  must  trouble  Mr,  Randolph  lo  inquire  of  him  relative  to 
my  tobacco,  and  to  inform  mc  about  it.  I  sold  Ihe  whole  of  what  was  good  here. 
Seventeen  hogsheads  only  are  yet  come,  and  by  a  letter  of  May  S9,  from  Mr.  Byl- 
ton  there  were  then  but  two  hogsheads  more  arrived  at  the  warehouse.  I  am 
uneasy  at  the  delay,  because  it  not  only  embarrasses  me  with  guesdng  at  eicnses 
to  the  purchaser,  but  is  likely  to  make  me  foil  in  my  payments  to  Hanson,  which 
ought  to  b«  made  in  Richmond  on  the  ISth  of  next  month.  I  wiah  much  to  know 
when  the  rest  may  be  expected. 

■  'nil  letter,  aa  a  matter  of  curtosKy  probably,  was  written  in  a  book  ot  the  bark  of 


lie  twper  birch,  hAvhur  leaves  aeven  inches  long  br  four  wide. 


_  je  Dnke  of  Dorset  was  British  Minister  in  Fnnce  during  Mr.  JeObrson's  residence 
there.  He  and  Mr.  JeArson  were  on  very  cordial  personal  terms.  The  niece  spoken 
of  was  the  Lardy  Caroline  Tntlon.  A  neat  Intlmaey  and  friendship  existed  between  her 
•lid  Ifarilia  Jehnon,  Insomucb  that  the  latter  solicited  her  father,  on  her  return  home, 
tor  the  pnTpow  of  keeping  the  Lady  Caroline's  name  in  constant  Teoollectlon,  to  five  it 
to  one  of  Ms  fkrms.  A  form  lying  off  the  eastern  slopea  of  Uontioello  was,  accordingly, 
theitMfortk  oalled  Tofton. 
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IsL  Toor  hat  yba  oteeire  jou  bad  not  receired  a  letter  from  me  in  fire  veck5. 
Mt  letters  to  joa  hare  been  of  Jan.  20,  Feb.  9,  lUrch  2.  24,  April  17,  Mmj  8, 
vkicli  Ton  win  obaerre  to  be  pretcj  regnUrij  once  in  three  veekJL  Matters  in 
Fhuice  are  still  going  on  safel j.  Mlral^ean  is  dead ;  al»>  the  Duke  de  Richeliea ; 
so  that  the  Duke  de  Fronsac  has  nov  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  fiumlj,  though 
not  to  the  title  ;  these  being  all  abolished.  Present  me  alCectionatelj  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  PoUj,  and  kiss  the  little  one  for  me. 


To  Maria  Jir7EBS05. 

PHn.A2»Bj«Li,  June  9Si\  1T9L 
Mr  DKAS  Masia: 

I  hope  jon  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  joa  from  Lake  George,  and  that 
jon  have  well  fixed  in  your  own  mind  the  geography  of  that  lake,  and  of  the 
whole  of  my  tour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  me  a  good  account  of  it  when  I  shall  see 
you.  Ou  my  return  here  I  found  your  letter  of  May  29tb,  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion it  is  always  so  pleasing  to  me  to  receive,  that  you  are  all  welL  Would  to  God 
I  could  be  with  you  to  partake  of  your  felicities,  and  to  tell  you  in  person  bow 
much  I  love  you  all,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  my  happiness  to  be  with  you.  In 
my  letter  to  your  sister  written  to  her  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  expressed  my  unea- 
siness at  hearing  nothing  more  of  my  tobacco,  and  asked  some  inquiries  to  be 
made  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject.  But  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis  with  full  explanations,  and  another  from  Mr.  Hylton  informing  me  the 
tobacco  wan  on  itR  way  to  thiH  place.  Therefore  desire  your  sister  to  suppress  that 
part  of  my  letter  and  Hay  nothing  about  it.  Tell  her  from  mc  how  much  I  love  her. 
Kiss  her  utid  the  little  one  for  nie,  and  present  my  best  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph, 

assured  of  them  alito  yourself,  from  yours, 

Th.  J. 


To  Maria  Jefferson. 

Pbilamlphia,  July  SUt,  1791. 

The  lost  letter  I  have  from  you,  my  dear  Maria,  was  of  the  29th  of  May, 
which  is  nine  weeks  ago.  Those  which  you  ought  to  have  written  the  19tli  of 
June  and  10th  of  July,  would  have  reached  mo  before  this  if  they  had  been  writ- 
ten. I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  last  week  to  your  sister,  that  I  had  sent  off 
some  stores  to  Richmond  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  carried  to  Monticello  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  month  of  August.  Thoy  are  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Brown.  You  mentioned  formerly  that  the  two  commodes  were  arrived  at 
MonUcello.  Were  my  two  sets  of  ivory  chessmen  in  the  drawers  ?  They  have  not 
been  found  in  any  of  the  packages  which  came  here,  and  Petit  seems  quite  sure 
they  were  packed  up. 

How  goes  on  the  music,  both  with  your  sister  and  yourself?  Adieu,  my  dear 
Maria ;  kiss  and  bless  all  the  family  for  mc. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jeffsrsok. 
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To  HlBIl  JcmitBON. 

fmLintLTVi,  Aafutt  n't,  llll. 
Hi  DiiB  Marii  : 

Your  letter  of  Juljr  10th  U  tbe  lut  nowg  I  hare  from  UoDticeilo.  The  time 
of  tn;  Eetiiiig  out  for  thnlpltce  isnovGied  toeonie  time  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, MO  thut  I  hope  to  be  there  between  the  IDlh  >nd  leth.  Uy  horse  ia  still  ia 
such  •  condition  sa  to  giro  little  hope  of  bis  Wring  :  eo  thnt  I  expect  to  be  uuder  & 
Deeessity  of  l>tijinf;  one  wheu  I  come  to  Tirginm,  as  I  informed  Mr.  lUodolph  in 
mj  lul  Icticr  to  him.  I  am  io  liopce,  therefore,  he  will  hare  fixed  his  eye  on  some 
one  for  me,  if  t  should  be  obliged  to  buy.  In  Ihc  nieao^me,  as  Mr.  Madison  comes 
with  mc,  he  has  s.  horso  which  will  help  us  on  to  Virginia.  Kiss  liltte  Anno  for  me 
and  tell  her  to  be  patting  on  her  best  looks.  My  best  affucdons  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
jovrnster,  and  jourselC     Adien,  mj  dear  Mario. 

Til.  JttriRSDH. 

Tlie  rcaJer  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  principle  of  Belcction 
whicli  we  liave  already  declared  would  guide  iis  in  presenting 
these  family  letters.' 

Mr.  Jeiferson  comraeiiced  his  return  to  Philadelphia  on  tlie 
12th  of  October,  stopping  at  Mount  Vernon  as  usual.  He  carried 
with  liiin  his  youngest  daiighter,  Maria,  who  thenceforth  resided 
with  hira  during  most  of  his  further  continuauce  in  liis  present 
office.  On  commencing  housekeeping,  his  usual  establishment, 
we  observe,  consisted  of  a  steward,  Maria's  maid,  and  four  or  five 
hired  male  servants  ;  and  he  kept  five  horses. 

Congress  met  on  the  2ith  of  October.  Tlie  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  old  members  had  been  rechosen.  The  Kepublicans 
(as  we  may  now  call  tliem),  liad  gained  somewhat,  but  their 
opponents,  the  Federalists,  continued  in  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  in  a  very  decided  one  in  the  Senate.  Aaron  Burr, 
a  man  destined  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  future 
fortunes  of  two  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  from  New  York,  in  the  place  of  Hamilton's 
fatlier-in-law,  General  Schuyler,  whose  unpopular  manners,  as 
much  as  Ida  views,  had  led  to  his  defeat.*    His  colleague,  whose 

>  See  Tol.  I,  p.  389. 

*  Hammond,  In  bis  ezceUent  and  exceedingly  candid  PaliUcal  History  of  Kew  York, 
Mya: 

"The  General  [Schayler]  was  a  candidate  for  rcelccUon,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Bnrr  whs  his 
competitor.  Caloncl  Bun-  was  nominated  by  both  honses  [of  the  New  York  Le^lBlatDre] 
— In  the  Awembly  his  majority  was  Ave,  In  the  Senate  eight.  •  *  II  may  appear 
sliigalar  that  the  majority  (n  the  Benate  was  bo  large  against  Gen.  Schuyler,  aa  the 
m^orlty  in  (hat  body  must  hare  been  nominally  Federal.    But  Schuyler,  although  he  wan 

■nqnestio— ■-' '  '-'-'-  ■- -■■  '— — '—   -~ ' ' ■■    '■'• — '  — ■" 

paliiotjc  < 


lah  honor  and  Iniegrity.  poasesslng  enlarged,  liberal  a 
ine  I       .... 


IS  presumed  to  act  under  tha  inSnence  of  Gen.  Hamilton, 
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time  had  not  yet  expired,  was  Bufus  King,  perhaps  the  ablest 
member  of  the  Federal  party  in  the  Senate.  The  most  promi- 
nent Republican  member  was  James  Monroe.  The  afterwards 
celebrated  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  first  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  this  session.  Among  the  other 
conspicuous  new  members,  were  William  Findley  and  Andrew 
Gregg,  of  Pennsylvania;  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jen^ey; 
General  Artemas  Ward,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  James  Hillhouse, 
of  Connecticut.  Madison,  Giles  and  Page  returned  from  Virginia ; 
Gerry,  Ames  and  Sedgwick  from  Massachusetts ;  Fitzsimraons, 
Muhlenburg  and  Hartley  from  Pennsylvania ;  Lawrence,  Benson 
and  Sylvester  from  New  York ;  Smith,  Sumpter  and  Tucker  from 
South  Carolina ;  Williamson  from  North  Carolina ;  Baldwin  from 
Georgia ;  Boudinot  from  New  Jersey ;  Trumbull  from  Connecti- 
cut ;  Livermore  from  New  Hampshire ;  and  Viuing  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Several  reports  to  Congress,  several  Cabinet  opinions,  and 
several  instructions  to  our  foreign  ministers,  were  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  session ;  and  though  a  number 
of  these  papers  possess  no  inconsiderable  interest,  even  now, 
we  feel  compelled  to  pass  them  without  notice. 

Believing  that  a  moment  was  approaching  when  it  might  be 
useful  to  have  the  conditions  of  American  commerce  with  the 
French  and  British  dominions  accurately  understood,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  23d  of  December,  placed  a  carefully  drawn  up  tabu- 
lar exhibit  of  the  facts  before  the  President.  This  disclosed 
some  remarkable  circumstances.  But  a  single  article,  indigo, 
was  subjected  to  a  higher  duty  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain, 
except  in  their  West  India  possessions,  where  there  was,  in  a 
few  instances,  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  England. 
On  all  the  most  important  American  products  the  French  duties 
were  lower — in  some  cases  greatly  lower — while  many  of  those 
products  were  absolutely  prohibited  in  England.  The  latter 
also  prohibited  the  naturalization  of  American  ships,  which 
was  permitted  in  France.  English  port  charges  were  higher. 
Our  tonnage  in  the  French  trade,  including  the  islands,  was 
three  times  larger  than  in  the  English.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  our  exports  (leaving  out  the  West  India  Islands), 

son-in-law,  and  although  he  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  yet  his  manners,  having 
been  formed  in  camps,  and  not  in  courts  or  among  the  people,  were  anstere  and  aristo* 
cratic,  and  rendered  him  personally  onpopnlar."    (Vol.  i.  p.  60.) 
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were  about  five  times  and  our  imports  about  nine  times  as  large 
to  and  from  England,  as  to  and  from  France.*  And  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  add,  that  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts — in  the 
face  of  our  dijfferent  Revolutionary  obligations  to  those  coun- 
tries— ^in  the  face  of  England's  continued  refusal  to  evacuate  our 
territory,  or  to  enter  upon  any  terms  of  commercial  negotiation, 
or  even  to  exchange  a  minister  with  us — the  last  Federal  Con- 
gress had  refused  to  make  a  particle  of  discrimination  between  ' 
the  regulations  imposed  on  British  and  French  commerce !  Mr. 
Jefferson  attributed  the  refusal  to  prejudices  in  favor  of  England, 
somewhat  aided  by  southern  prejudices  against  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  New  England." 

Of  the  same  date  with  the  preceding,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  on  the  expediency  of  forming 
a  new  Constitution  for  that  State.  He  considered  it  desirable,  but 
thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  without  some  previous  un- 
derstanding with  Patrick  Henry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  Tliis  patriotic  but  rather  unstable  politician  had 
been  inflamed  to  a  great  pitch  of  exasperation  by  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  He  now  scarcely  belonged 
to  any  party — but  his  unbounded  popularity  and  his  resistless 
eloquence  made  him  still  able  to  defeat  almost  any  measure 
which  could  be  brought  forward  for  the  interior  concerns  of  the  . 
State.  He  had  hitherto  been  considered  opposed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Constitution  in  Virginia,  and  if  a  convention  was 
called  in  defiance  of  his  views,  Mr.  Jefferson  apprehended  that 
he  would  "either  fix  tlie  thing  as  at  present,  or  change  it  for 
the  worse."  He  proceeds  thus,  in  modem  phrase,  to  "  define 
his  own  position,"  and,  incidentally  to  touch  on  some  interest- 
ing topics  of  federal  politics  : 

"  I  shall  hazard  my  own  ideas  to  you  as  hastily  as  my  business  obliges  me.  I 
wish  to  preserre  the  line  drawn  by  the  federal  Constitution  between  the  general 
and  particular  governments  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  to  take  every  prudent  means 
of  preventing  either  from  stepping  over  it.  Though  the  experiment  has  not  yet  had 
a  long  enough  course  to  show  us  from  which  quarter  encroachments  are  most  to  be 
feared,  yet  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  encroachments 

>  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  our  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  French 
West  Indies,  exceeded  by,  say,  one-fourth  those  to  and  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

■  These  views  will  be  found  expressed  in  a  letter  to  E<iward  Rutledge,  of  Aug.  25, 
1791.  Mr.  Jefferson  particularly  points  to  the  South  Carolina  members  of  Congress  as 
entertai^ng  the  second  class  of  prejudices,  and  urges  Mr.  Rutledge  to  attempt  to  remove 
th«m. 
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of  the  State  Governments  will  tend  to  an  excess  of  liberty  which  will  correct  itself 
(as  in  the  late  instance),  while  those  of  the  General  Government  will  tend  to  monar- 
chy, which  will  fortify  itself  from  day  to  day,  instead  of  working  its  own  cure,  as 
all  experience  shows.  I  would  rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  attending 
too  much  liberty,  than  those  attending  too  small  a  degree  of  it.  Then  it  is  impor- 
tant to  strengthen  the  State  Governments ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  by  any 
change  in  the  federal  Constitution  (for  the  preservation  of  that  is  all  we  need  con- 
tend for),  it  must  be  done  by  the  States  themselves,  erecting  such  barriers  at  the 
constitutional  line  as  cannot  be  surmounted  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  General 
Government.  The  only  barrier  in  their  power  is  a  wise  government.  A  weak  one 
will  lose  ground  in  every  contest.  To  obtain  a  wise  and  an  able  goverment,  I  con- 
sider the  following  changes  as  important.  Render  the  legislature  a  desirable  station 
by  lessening  the  number  of  representatives  (say  to  100)  and  lengthening  somewhat 
their  term,  and  proportion  them  equally  among  the  electors.  Adopt  also  a  better 
mode  of  appointing  senators.  Render  the  Executive  a  more  desirable  post  to  men 
of  abilities  by  making  it  more  independent  of  the  legislature.  To  wit,  let  him  be 
chosen  by  other  electors,  for  a  longer  time,  and  ineligible  for  ever  after.  Respon- 
sibility is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free  government.  Let  him  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  it  then,  by  taking  away  the  shelter  of  his  executive  council.  Experience 
both  ways  has  already  established  the  superiority  of  this  measure.  Render  the 
judiciary  respectable  by  every  possible  means,  to  wit,  firm  tenure  in  office,  compe- 
tent salaries,  and  reduction  of  tlicir  numbers.  Men  of  high  learning  and  abilities 
are  few  in  every  country  ;  and  by  taking  in  those  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part  of 
the  body  hare  their  hands  tied  by  the  unable.  This  branch  of  the  government  will 
have  the  weight  of  the  conflict  on  their  hands,  because  they  will  be  the  last  appeal 
of  reason.  These  are  my  general  ideas  of  amendments ;  but,  preserving  the  ends, 
I  should  be  flexible  and  conciliatory  as  to  the  means.  You  ask  whether  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  myself  could  attend  on  a  Conventioti  which  should  be  called.  Mr.  Madi- 
son's engagements  as  a  member  of  Congress  will  probably  be  from  October  to 
March  or  April  in  every  year.  Mine  are  constant  while  I  hold  my  office,  and  my 
Attendance  would  be  very  unimportant  Were  it  otherwise,  my  office  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  it.'* 

Before  leaving  the  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  for  this 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  a  practice  adopted  by  him 
towards  the  close  of  it,  which  has,  in  its' final  consequences, 
drawn  upon  him  more  bitter  animadversion  than  any,  than  all, 
the  other  acts  of  his  life  put  together.  It  has,  in  thousands  of 
bosoms,  converted  what  would  have  been  mere  partisan  pre- 
judice, into  personal  and  vindictive  hate.  It  has,  in  thousands 
of  even  liberal  minds,  produced  wholly  distorted  estimates  of 
his  temper,  his  candor,  his  fairness  towards  opponents — ^in  a 
word,  of  his  whole  character  both  as  a  man  and  a  politician. 
We  allude  to  his  making  the  memoranda  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  head  of  "  J.na."  This  word,  we  need  not  say, 
is  a  termination  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  when,  in  the  usual 
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way,  connected  with  a  proper  name,  is  understood  to  denote 
anecdotes  or  sayings  of  the  person  bearing  that  name.* 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana  consist  of  records  of  oflScial,  semi-offi- 
cial, and  private  conversations  and  proceedings  mider  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  in  some  instances  witnessed  by  him- 
self, in  others  reported  to  him  by  third  persons. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  original  making  of  many  of 
these  memoranda  was  a  violation  of  the  established  decorums 
of  society  or  of  official  etiquette,  and  that  the  intention  of  pub- 
lishing them  converted  an  error  into  a  crime.  The  very  fact 
that  they  were  not  published  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death, 
has  been  claimed  to  imply  a  more  settled  and  ruthless  malignity. 
The  public  have  been  eloquently  told  of  hate  and  bitterness  sur- 
viving the  tomb— of  profanations  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave, 
to  "  shoot "  from  it  "  poisoned  arrows "  at  the  dead  and  the 
living." 

It  is  conceded,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  undoubtedly 
wrote  his  Ana,  contemplating  their  publication,  if  events,  in  his 
judgment,  should  render  it  expedient.  They  were  begun  at 
what  he  esteemed  a  most  perilous  crisis  of  public  affairs,  to 
record  facts  which  would  explain  the  real  designs  of  tne  two 
political  parties.  Perhaps  he  had  formed  no  settled  purpose  in 
regard  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  further  than  as  aids  to 
his  own  memory.  It  is  probable  that  their  other  use  was  left  to 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the  designs  he  attributed  to 
the  Federalists  had  continued  to  progress  towards  a  successful 
termination,  and  especially  if  they  had  continued  at  the  same 
time  concealed  from  the  popular  knowledge,  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt  that  such  portions  of  the  Ana  would  have  been  con- 
temporaneously made  public  as  respect  for  official  secrecy  per- 
mitted. The  motive  which  induced  the  making  of  such  a  re- 
cord, if  patriotic  and  consistently  carried  out,  would  certainly 
demand  this. 

But  the  designs  of  the  Federalists  were  not  successful.  No 
minute  documentary  evidence  became  necessary  to  expose  and 
overthrow  their  projects,  whatever  they  were.     Notwithstand- 

1  For  example,  Baconiana,  Voltariana,  Scallgerana,  etc.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  word  was  well  selected  as  a  title  to  a  considerable  class  of  the  memoranda 
or  recollections  Mr.  Jefferson  placed  under  it. 

•  This  in  Judge  Marshall's  figure.  (Life  of  Washington,  second  edition,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  32.)  The  reader  is  requested  to  turn  to  Judge  Marshall's  remarks  accom- 
panying those  particularly  cited. 
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ing  this,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  writing  of  most  of 
the  Ana,  they  were  "  calmly  revised  "  for  more  accurate,  and 
we  may  add,  more  certain  preservation.  Mr.  Jefferson's  suffer- 
ing them,  in  this  situation,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  what  may 
be  termed  his  literary  executor,  leaving  their  publication  to  the 
judgment  of  that  executor,  makes  him  as  responsible  for  the* 
action  of  the  latter  in  the  premises  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
individual  action.  Nay,  this  is  hardly  stating  the  case  strongly 
enough.  It  is  apparent  that  when  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his 
"calm  revisal,"  he  expected  the  publication  of  the  papers  under 
certain  circumstances — ^unless  their  object  should  be  antici- 
pated, within  a  reasonable  time,  by  an  equivalent  publication 
from  some  other  source.  That  object  was  not  anticipated  by 
any  other  publication.  His  executor,  then,  had  no  alternative. 
The  sole  question  left  is,  was  Mr.  Jefferson  justifiable  in  writing 
such  memoranda,  and  in  impliedly  directing  their  posthumous 
publication  ? 

There  is,  assuredly,  no  kind  or  shade  of  dishonor  which  a 
chivalric  mind  shrinks  from  more  instinctively  and  more  loath- 
ingly,  than  from  a  violation  of  personal  confidence,  whether 
that  confidence  pertains  to  public  or  private  concerns.  This 
feeling  is  not  the  dictate  of  overetrained  sentiment,  but  of  com- 
mon honesty ;  of  laws  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  society,  or  at  least  for  the  preservation  of  its  civilization. 
Whore  the  official  cannot  freely  confer  with  his  brother  official, 
in  or  out  of  official  conclave,  without  having  all  his  inmost 
tlxoughts  carried  to  the  newspapers — where  men  cannot  meet 
amidst  the  gaieties  of  the  soiree,  or  the  genialities  of  the  dinner 
tabUs  without  padlocks  on  their  mouths,  and  eyes  gleaming 
M'atchfuUy  for  an  advantage,  society  must  dissolve,  or  sink  into 
tho  barbarism,  when  it  thus  sinks  into  the  espionage,  of  Japan. 
Among  men  of  any  breeding  the  intimation  that  a  disclosure  is 
•*  ooufldential "  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  confidential.  The 
tlmo,  the  place  and  the  circumstances  often  just  as  distinctly  and 
Imperatively  impose  that  obligation.  As  a  general  thing,  polite 
•ocioty,  and  especially  where  the  assembled  circle  is  small,  is  to 
bo  regarded  as  neutral  ground  where  even  antagonists  on  public 
qnostlons  can  meet  with  armor  off.  In  the  genial  glow,  when 
thoiio  antagonists  have  discovered  captivating  personal  qualities 
in  Ottch  other  or  in  each  other's  families — when  perhaps  music, 
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the  dance,  flashing  goblets  or  eyes  more  flashing,  have  cast 
spells  of  witchery  over  the  hour — men  not  made  of  iron  will 
sometimes  talk  unguardedly.  Sudden  confldences  are  inspired, 
and  find  utterances.  Who  has  not  waked  the  next  morning, 
startled  with  the  recollection  of  his  overnight  unreserve  ?  Who 
has  not  smiled  the  next  moment  at  his  tremor,  as  he  remembered 
that  honor  raised  walls  of  adamant  between  himself  and  be- 
trayal ?  It  is  precisely  these  sympathetic  leanings  of  man  towards 
his  fellow,  these  instinctive  confidences,  which  gradually  sponge 
away  the  sharp  demarkation  lines  of  party,  or  class,  or  sectional 
hate — which  teach  man  his  humanity — which  raise  him  from 
the  isolated  savage  to  a  clansman — from  a  clansman  to  a  patriot 
— from  a  patriot  to  a  philanthropist. 

But  are  there  no  exceptions  to  the  obligation  to  consider  as 
confidential  what  is  seen  and  heard  in  social  or  official  inters 
course  ?  There  obviously  are  many  such  exceptions.  We  cer- 
tainly are  at  liberty  (in  the  absence  of  any  specific  injunction  to 
the  contrary)  to  disclose  what  is  injurious  to  the  rights  or 
feelings  of  none.  Otherwise,  we  could  scarcely  speak  of  our 
neighbors,  or  of  the  affairs  of  society.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
mention  what  we  have  seen  or  heard,  though  we  regard  it  as 
injurious  to  the  person  of  whom  it  is  related,  provided  it  is  so 
far  made  common  as  to  lead  fairly  to  the  inference  that  it  is  not 
intended  or  desired  to  be  a  confidential  deposit  with  ourselves. 
For  example,  what  is  openly  said  in  a  legislative  body,  or  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  people  of  any  kindj  or  is  constantly 
and  carelessly  repeated  before  friend  and  foe,  or  indifferently 
before  new  auditors,  even  in  quaH  private  cirdeSy  ceases  to 
carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  a  confidential  communication  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  hearer.*  If  we  are  not  the  hearers — if 

>  To  place  our  meaning  beyond  cavil,  we  will  enter  npon  some  Bpeciflcations  of  what 
we  regard  as  those  *^ quasi  private  circles*'  which  are  privileged  n'om  injurious  divnl- 
genees,  milesB  under  the  exceptions  taken  in  the  text.  We  place  among  them  unofficial 
conversationa  on  official  subjects  with  colleagues  or  others  properly  concerned  in  them, 
even  tiiough  the  parties  be  enemies — all  ft*anK  and  unguarded  conversations  assuming  a 
quasi  confidential  tone  between  two  (or  a  small  number  oO  gentlemen,  without  reference 
to  their  previous  personal  relations — anything  mentioned  of  personal  or  family  affidrs, 
and  especisJlv  anything  which  pertains  to  females — anything  uttered  bv  a  person  dispen* 
sing  hospitality  under  nis  own  roof,  etc.,  etc.  The  rule,  too.  in  our  judgment,  extends 
to  small  dinner  parties^  or  other  social  occasions,  where  a  limited  number  of  persons 
meet  as  common  fHends,  or  as  the  common  friends  of  their  entertainer.  If  we  chance  to 
find  an  unfriend  in  such  a  place,  we  should  respect  the  roof  if  we  do  not  respect  him. 
And  finally,  a  high-toned  man  will  not  miike  himself  a  personal  informer,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, unless  he  feels  that  duty  demands  it  at  his  hands.  The  true  rule  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  hold  everything  private  which  is  said  either  to  us  individually,  or  in  a  small 
circle,  the  repetition  of  which  will  bring  any  kind  of  injury,  ridicule  or  we  like,  on  the 
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the  thing  has  come  to  us  second,  third,  or  fourth  handed — still 
less  is  the  implied  obligation  of  secrecy.  The  original  speaker 
or  divulger,  in  that  case,  reposed  no  trust  in  us.  If  anybody 
has  abused  his  confidence,  we  are  not  the  responsible  party ; 
nor  can  we  even  be  supposed  to  know  that  his  confidence  is  to 
be  abused,  unless  actually  informed  of  it.  There  can  be  no  merely 
implied  obligation  of  secrecy  on  us  in  such  a  case.*  It  can  be 
made  to  exist  only  by  express  injunction,  and  the  presumption 
is  always  against  the  wrong  doer  (the  first  revealer),  until  it  can 
be  made  to  appear  that  he  attempted  to  guard  his  improper  dis- 
closure from  spreading  further  by  such  injunction. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  a  particular 
obligation  of  secrecy,  that  we  have  a  right,  that  we  are  bound, 
to  reveal  anything  that  the  safety  and  interests  of  our  country, 
or  of  society,  demand  should  be  made  public.  Nay,  tliis  is  not 
going  far  enough.  If  the  meditation  or  commission  of  anything 
savoring  of  a  crime,  or  a  great  public  or  private  wrong  is 
intrusted  to  us,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  could  impose  no  obliga- 
tion whatever.  Our  indefeasible  moral  and  legal  duties  would 
supersede  any  artificial  one.  No  person  can  impose  a  duty  on 
himself  or  others,  even  by  express  promise,  which  transcends 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Finally,  many  things  which  were  confidential  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  cease  to  be  so  after  a  proper  lapse  of  time, 
provided  justice  to  individuals,  or  merely  the  truth  of  history, 
demands  their  publicity.  This  proposition  may  not,  at  first 
view,  appear  so  obvious  to  all,  as  do  the  preceding  ones ;  but  a 
little  consideration  will  show,  at  least,  that  society  has  firmly 
settled  the  propriety  of  the  rule.  Our  intention  being  to  apply 
this  remark  chiefly  to  official  proceedings,  we  shall  now  examine 
the  subject  in  no  other  light.  There  are  many  oflScial  circles 
(as  for  example,  the  members  of  an  executive  cabinet)  where  it 
is  not  customary  to  impose  formal  obligations  of  secrecy  in 
regard  to  daily  transactions,  but  where  such  obligations  are 
implied,  from  the  nature  of  things,  because  the  public  interest 

Sietker,  unless  a  moral  or  public  duty,  or  absolutely  necessarir  self-defence,  requires  its 
Tulgence.    And  the  nobler  and  better  rule  is,  to  put  foe  and  mend  on  the  same  footing 
in  thisparticular. 

>  We  by  no  means  claim  that  it  is  always  wise  or  delicate  to  consider  what  is  told  us 
not  in  confidence  of  Uiird  parties  a  thing  which  may  be  unreservedly  repeated.  We  are 
now  discussing  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  breach  of  confidence. 
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or  the  proper  freedom  of  individual  action  requires  them.  But 
when  public  or  private  interests  cease  to  demand  privacy,  the 
practice  of  all  ages  shows  that  the  obligation  to  preserve  it  has 
been  regarded  as  removed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  the 
political  memoirs  of  any  statesman  which  do  not  reveal  things 
that  were  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  as  official 
secrets ;  and  we  find  no  hesitation  whatever,  even  in  the  cases  of 
colleagues,  in  giving  the  particulars  of  individual  action,  in  such 
transactions,  however  they  may  now  be  supposed  to  affect 
personal  reputation.  A  multitude  of  instances  of  this  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  well-read  person. 

Governments,  too,  have  in  repeated  instances  given  their 
sanction  to  the  same  rule  by  throwing  open  to  public  scrutiny 
records  of  secret  official  proceedings,  involving  individual 
action.  And  the  cases  have  not  been  few  where  governments 
have  themselves  published  such  records.  We  will  cite  one. 
Mr.  Madison  kept  a  daily  record  or  "  report "  of  what  took  place 
in  the  federal  Convention  of  1787,  which  sat  with  closed  doors, 
and  with  the  express  obligation  of  secrecy  resting  on  every 
member.  That  obligation  was  never  raised  by  the  official  body 
which  imposed  it,  or  by  any  other  body  composed  of  the  same, 
or  a  majority  of  the  same  persons,  or  even  of  other  persons 
acting  in  the  same  capacity.  No  man  doubts  that  a  great  many 
things  were  said  and  done  in  that  convention  by  persons  who 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  saying  or  doing  them  with  open 
doors.  Published,  during  the  lives  of  the  actors,  the  records  of 
them  would,  in  many  instances,  have  proved  highly  damaging 
to  their  popularity;  and,  in  the  minds  of  some,  tliey  still 
seriously  affect  their  posthumous  reputation.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  purchased  and  published  this  secret 
record !  We  have  heard  no  outcry  raised  on  the  subject — no 
blame  imputed  to  the  Government.'  It  appears  to  be  conceded, 
then,  that  acted  history  must,  after  immediate  personal  interests 
cease  to  be  affected,  give  up  its  secrets  to  written  and  published 
history.    Tlie  practical  rule  established  seems  to  be  that  the 


1  Nor  have  we,  except  in  one  case^  heard  tny  complaints  made  or  insinuated  against 
Mr.  Madison— and  they  are  by  a  fihal  biographer,  who  afterwards  exhibited  his  own 
deUcaey  by  publishing  the  most  confidenni^  letters  to  his  father,  making  far  more 
damagrTig  revelations  (if  either  are  damaging)  to  the  writers,  than  do  the  records  of  the 
federu  Convention ;  and  there  was  not,  certainly,  on  public  considerations,  a  tithe  of 
tbe  same  good  reasons  for  thehr  publication ! 
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Uvv^A  v»r  ihv  motors  generally*  constitute  the  just  limitation  of 
\.>bligwtii»H«*  v»f  official  secrecy/  Perhaps  another  condition 
*houiU  bt»  iiuj^orttdded,  and  is  really  superadded  in  the  public 
judyaioMt  that  fair  and  ^ood  reasons  (something  besides  cater- 
ing to  H  UHolojiis  curiosity)  should  exist  for  publication. 

If  tho  piX)Coding  positions  are  tenable,  we  have,  at  the  out- 
nvt,  u  HVitMoioiit  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  reservation  of 
tho  Ann  tor  posthumous  publication,  implied  any  extraordinary 
luvotvrucy  in  political  or  pei-sonal  hostility.  And  it  is  quite  as 
iXMy  to  dolend  posthumous  publications  on  the  score  of  fairness. 
Ah  ol»i«ouro  man  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  as  easily  vindicated  from 
HU  unjuHt  or  untruthful  charge,  twenty -five  years  after  his  death, 
HM  v:\wn  he  and  all  the  witnesses  were  on  the  stage  together. 
Hut  no  man  of  suflicient  consequence  to  make  his  memoirs 
public  authority,  has  any  motive  for  striking  at  the  memories  of 
obHOure  men,  except  where  they  appear  as  the  agents  or  repre- 
iiontativos  of  more  prominent  ones ;  and  then  the  charge  against 
thoin  usually  stands  or  falls  with  that  against  their  principal. 
In  tiio  case  of  a  prominent  actor  on  the  public  stage,  in  nineteen 
oiiHOM  out  of  twenty,  an  important  charge  aflfecting  his  secret 
ohuracter  or  motives,  can  be  better  settled  after  than  before  his 
doftth.  He  must  be  a  most  wary  and  impenetrable  man  if  his 
own  private  papers,  and  those  of  his  associates  and  friends,  do 
not  really  settle  all  charges  in  regard  to  whatever  was  disguised, 
or  at  least  not  known,  of  his  character  and  great  aims  in  his  life. 
Infinitely  better  now,  than  during  their  lives,  can  we  judge  of 
tlio  esoteric  springs  of  action  which  infiuenced  the  political 
measures  of  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jeffereon,  Hamilton,  or 
any  otlier  conspicuous  person  whose  private  papers  have  come 
before  the  world  since  his  death. 

And  the  dead  are  protected  from  petty  or  specific  damaging 
accusations,  in  regard  to  which  the  particular  defensive  proof 
has  become  extinct,  by  another  circumstance.  Mankind,  justly, 
on  the  whole,  judge  character  in  the  mass,  and  not  on  any 
isolated  incident  recorded  by  a  true  or  a  false  witness.  Even 
tliough  the  proof  appears  to  be  overwhelming,  the  world  really 

>  An  exception  woald  of  coarse  exist,  where  the  peace  or  good  of  the  State  demanded 
tither  farther  sttence  or  an  earlier  exposure. 

*  We  are  free  to  confess  that,  in  oar  opinion,  voluntarj  prirate  and  personal  confi- 
dence can  never  die ;  and  that  it  is  as  binding  on  descendants  as  on  the  original 
parties. 
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pays  little  attention  to  it,  if  it  goes  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  what 
is  well  settled  to  be  the  character  of  the  accused  person.  If  the 
proof  is  purely  ex  parte,  still  less  is  it  regarded.  Men  gener- 
ously and  properly  say,  "  we  do  not  know  what  contradictions 
or  explanations  the  accused  might  have  offered."  Few  men,  in 
truth,  have  ever  been  ultimately  condemned,  except  on  their 
own  testimony.  Accordingly,  the  posthumous  memoirs  or  alle- 
gations of  an  opponent  do  not  weigh  a  feather,  when  opposed  to 
the  tenor  of  a  life,  and  to  those  inside  views  of  himself  which 
the  confidential  correspondence  and  papers  of  a  statesman 
tnmish,  when  spread  before  the  world.  "We  ought  not,  for 
example,  to  ask  any  man  to  believe  any  aggressive  statement  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana,  which  is  opposed  by  such  evidence,  nor 
will  we.  All  that  such  personal  memoirs  of  an  opponent — or 
one  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  accused — can  be  considered 
worth,  after  private  papers  come  to  light,  is  that,  as  corrobora- 
tions or  explanations,  they  may  more  fully  explain  what  pru- 
dence left  but  half  spoken  on  paper,  even  to  confidants. 

Before  a  man's  private  papers  are  under  the  inspection  of 
the  public,  he  is,  in  our  judgment,  vastly  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction than  afterwards,  and  more  exposed  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. Contemporary  passions  and  prejudices  increase  the 
opportunity  for  delusion.  "We  assert,  then,  that  posthumous 
accusations  of  the  nature  of  those  contained  in  the  Ana,  are  in 
every  point  of  view  as  fair  as  contemporaneous  ones ;  as  fair  in 
the  intention,  when  made  by  an  intelligent  man  who  under- 
stands their  practical  effects,  and  clearly  as  fair  in  their  prac- 
tical consequences.  Indeed,  the  world,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
inclined  to  view  them  with  even  greater  favor,  because  they 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  prompted  by  immediate  per- 
sonal interest.  While  it  gives  actual  credit  to  them  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances,  while  it  knows  that  every  man  is 
anxious  to  commend  himself  and  his  party  to  posterity,  it  takes 
for  granted  that  no  one  morally  above  the  rank  of  a  ruffian, 
would  deliberately  pass  the  dark  portals  of  the  grave  with  a 
gratuitous  and  malevolent  aggressive  falsehood  on  his  lips.  Nor 
has  the  world  decided  on  the  rightfulness  of  these  posthumous 
accusations,  even,  strictly  speaking,  by  their  truthfulness  of  fact. 
They  have  only  required  that  they  should  be  truthful  in  inten- 
tion— ^honestly  and  sincerely  written, 
vou  u. — 3 
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Tlie  fact  that  posthunionsness  of  publication,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  generally  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable 
indication  as  to  motives,  we  make  no  doubt ;  but  in  reality,  it  is 
a  consideration  perhaps  generally  hardly  thought  of.  Let  the 
best  informed  reader  suddenly  ask  himself  whether  the  writings 
approaching  to  the  character  of  those  which  have  been  most 
condemned  in  the  Ana  (accusatory  personal  charges*)  of 
Burnet,  Clarendon,  De  Comines,  Evelyn,  Franklin,  Hutchinson, 
Las  Casas,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lutterel,  Mather,  Melvil, 
Pepys,  Keresby,  Rochefoucault,  De  Retz,  Sidney,  Sully,  Temple, 
"Winthrop,  and  the  multitude  of  other  personal  memoir  writers, 
from  the  days  of  Xenophon  to  those  of  Senator  Benton,  were 
published  before  or  after  the  death  of  their  authors.  His 
inability  to  answer,  without  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  recollect, 
will  probably  satisfy  him,  by  a  fair  test,  how  little  real  impor- 
tance he  has  attached  to  that  particular  fact — how  little  he  or 
any  other  man  has  dreamed  of  looking  to  either  side  of  it  for  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  any  other  man  than  Mr.  Jefferson.' 
Unless  under  a  cloud  of  temporary  prejudice  and  passion,  no 
intelligent  person,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  ever  dreamed  of 
making  it  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  latter.  "We  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  tliat  the  rule  that  would  condemn  him  in 
this  particular,  would  equally,  in  the  principle,  if  not  in  the 
extent,  condemn  "Washington,  and  nearly  every  other  prominent 
statesman  of  our  country. 

What  were  Mr.  Jefferson's  real  and  special  motives  for  ori- 
ginally writing,  for  subsequently  revising,  and  for  meditating  a 
posthumous  publication  of  his  Ana  ?  We  have  hinted  at  these, 
but  he  has  left  express  declarations  on  the  subject,  in  the  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  those  papers,  in  1818,  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  omit : 

Explanation  of  the  three  volumes  bound  in  marbled  paper.* 

In  these  three  Tolumes  will  be  found  copies  of  the  official  opinions  given  in 
writing  by  roe  to  General  Washington,  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  with  some- 

>  We  shall  not  say  that  the  writings  of  all  we  are  abont  to  name  contain  such  charges 
—for  we  shall  mention  a  list  of  personal  memoir  writers  almost  at  random — but  we  should 
be  curious  to  know  which  of  them,  or  of  all  the  same  class  of  writers  who  ever  wrote, 
contains  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*  We  make  no  doubt  that  had  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana  been  published  during  his  life,  we 
should  have  had  ten  times  as  loud  a  cry  about  his  **ferocitjj    **  malignity, '^etc. ! 

•  Note,  by  the  editor  (Mr.  Randolph)  of  Jefferson's  Works : 

**  These  arc  the  volumes  containmg  the  Anas  to  the  thne  that  the  author  retired 
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times  the  documents  belonging  to  the  case.  Some  of  these  are  the  rough  drafts, 
some  press  copies,  some  fair  ones.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  acting  in  that  office, 
I  took  no  other  note  of  the  passing  transactions ;  but  after  a  vhile,  I  saw  the 
importance  of  doing  it,  in  aid  of  my  memory.  Very  often,  therefore,  I  made 
memoranda  on  loose  scraps  of  paper,  taken  out  of  my  pocket  in  the  moment, 
and  laid  by  to  be  copied  fair  at  leisure,  which,  howeTer,  they  hardlj  ever  were. 
These  scrapes,  therefore,  ragged,  rubbed,  and  scribbled  as  they  were,  i  had  bound 
with  the  others  by  a  binder  who  came  into  my  cabinet,  did  it  under  my  own  eye, 
and  without  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  single  paper.  At  this  day,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-five  years,  or  more,  from  their  dates,  I  have  given  to  the  whole  a  calm 
revisal,  when  the  passions  of  the  time  are  passed  away,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
transacUons  act  alone  on  the  judgment.  Some  of  the  informations  I  had  recordedf 
are  now  cut  out  from  the  rest,  because  I  have  seen  that  they  were  incorrect,  or 
doubtful,  or  merely  personal  or  private,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  should 
perhaps  have  thought  the  rest  not  worth  preserving,  but  for  their  testimony  against 
the  only  history  of  that  period,  which  pretends  to  have  been  compiled  from  authen- 
tic and  unpublished  documents.  ••••♦« 
But  a  short  review  of  facts  •  •  •  •  •  will  show,  that  the  contests  of  that  day 
were  contests  of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of  republican,  and  those  of 
kingly  government,  and  that  had  not  the  former  made  the  efforts  they  did,  our 
government  would  have  been,  even  at  this  early  day,  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  the  successful  issue  of  those  efforts  have  made  it. 

We  have  here  a  most  unequivocal  avowal  that  the  Ana  were 
designed  for  ultimate  publication,  to  furnish  the  writer's  life-long 
and  dying  testimony  against  a  history,  brought  forth  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  give  it  great  weight,  but  a  historj 
which,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  wholly  misstated  and  per- 
verted the  respective  principles  and  purposes  of  the  original 
Federal  and  Republican  parties,  and  consequently  the  true 
grounds  of  issue  between  ihem  and  their  leaders. 

The  history  thus  alluded  to  was  Chief-Justice  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington.  To  the  importance  it  derived  from  being  then 
the  only  history  of  its  period  purporting  to  be  "  compiled  from 
authentic  and  unpublished  documents  "  (General  Washington's 
private  papers  and  the  records  in  the  several  Government  offi- 
ces), Mr.  Jefferson  might  have  added  that  importance  necessarily 
inuring  from  its  author's  high  official  and  personal  character. 

Judge  Marshall  was  a  man  of  sound  and  powerful  intellect, 
and  of  austere  public  and  private  virtue.  He  was  a  Federalist  of 
the  "  straightest  sect."  He  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  an 
embassy  to  France,  the  result  of  which  gave  peculiar  disgust  to 

from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  official  opinions  and  documents  referred  to, 
being  very  voluminous,  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  to  make  room  for  the  conversa- 
tions  which  the  same  volumes  comprise." 
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tho  Republicans,  and  none  had  expressed  that  disgust  more 
warmly  than  Jefferson.  Marshall  became  Secretary  of  State 
under  John  Adams,  and  stood  imflinchingly  by  the  most  obnox- 
ious and  high-handed  measures  of  his  admmistration,  such  as 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  the  raising  of  standing  armies,  etc. 
Towards  Mr.  Jefferson  politically,  and  personally,  he  entertained 
the  deepest  aversion,*  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  these  feelings 
were  heartily  reciprocated  by  the  latter.  Marshall  was  appointed 
Chief-Justice  about  two  months  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's 
Presidential  term,  and  his  acceptance  of  that  office  and  his  pre- 
siding at  the  February  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1801, 
while  he  still  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State — 
(thus  doing  acts  in  one  capacity,  it  was  said,  which  he  could 
claim  the  right  to  pass  upon  judicially  in  another) — did  not 
tend  to  divest  Jefferson  and  the  other  Kepublican  leaders 
of  the  impression,  that  while  the  ermine  of  the  judge  continued 
to  cover  an  acting  political  officer,  it  also  continued  to  cover  the 
natural  feelings  and  biases  of  a  partisan. 

This  was,  perhaps,  doing  him  injustice,  so  far  as  his  intent 
was  concerned.  Judge  Marshall  unquestionably  carried  to  the 
bench  his  consolidating  views  in  politics ;  and  he  acted  on  them 
unhesitatingly  throughout  his  whole  judicial  career.  There  were 
cases  where  the  Eepublicans  of  his  day  accused  him  of  resort- 
ing to  extraordinary  judicial  courses,  and  of  travelling  out  of 
his  path  to  pronounce  obiter  dicta*  for  the  purpose  of  assail- 
ing their  opinions,  and  even  with  no  worthier  object  than  of 
annoying  and  tendering  a  quasi  defiance  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  Presidency  was  filled  by  Mr.  Jefferson.* 
Judge  Marshall's  career,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  his  stainless  pri- 
vate character,  render  incredible  the  idea  that  he  ever  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  allowed  mere  partisan  or  personal  feelings  to 
influence  his  action  on  the  bench.  He  aimed  to  be  an  ui>right 
and  impartial  judge.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  an  earnest 
and  sincere  man.  His  errors,  if  he  committed  any,  were  the 
errors  of  his  system,  and  of  those  unconscious  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings from  which  the  most  perfect  men  can,  perhaps,  never  be 
wholly  exempt.    He  sat  on  the  bench  long  enough  to  see  his 

1  This  fact  will  not  be  left  to  nnsapported  assertion,  bnt  distinctly  made  to  appear  in 
the  progress  of  this  narrative. 

'  Opinions  not  called  for  in  the  case. 

*  The  facts  on  which  these  imputations  rested,  will  hereafter  appear. 
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own  cardinal  theory  of  our  Government  repudiated  by  a  major- 
ity of  his  associates ;  and  that  theory  was  afterwards,  in  all  its 
main  features,  almost  wholly  swept  away.  But  his  earlier  judi- 
cial decisions  came  during  the  fierce  struggles  of  those  parties 
who  were  contesting  inch  by  inch  the  very  questions  he  was 
oftentimes  more  or  less  directly  passing  upon,  and,  his  opponents 
asserted,  stretching  his  jurisdiction  beyond  all  its  constitutional 
limits  to  pass  upon.  Those  opponents  asserted  that  the  Federalists, 
beaten  and  routed  in  the  sovereign  body,  the  people,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  this  power,  constantly 
extending  its  encroachments,  was  attempting  to  eflfect  that  con- 
solidation which  the  powerful  Federal  party  had  broken  itself 
down  in  attempting  to  accomplish.  The  Republican  feeling  was 
therefore  strong  against  Judge  Mai'shall,  and  no  one  will  doubt 
that,  as  a  man,  he  fully  repaid  that  aversion. 

During  the  first  pause  in  the  great  political  struggle — during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefterson — Marshall's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton  made  its  appearance.*  The  subject  and  the  circumstances,  as 
ahready  said,  gave  it  peculiar  importance.  Tliat  the  author 
intended  it  for  a  faithful  and  impartial  history,  we  will  not 
doubt.  But,  notwithstanding  its  guarded  tone  of  moderation,  its 
seeming  jvdicial  tone,  its  respectful  language  towards  adversa- 
ries, no  one  could  then,  or  can  now,  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
colored  throughout  by  those  political  opinions  and  feelings 
which  none  complain  of  in  the  historian  where  they  are  frankly 
avowed.  It  is  a  calm  and  well  argued  defence  of  the  Federal 
party  and  principles,  and  a  calm,  decorously  expressed,  but  none 
the  less  earnest  and  decided,  condemnation  of  the  opposite  party 
and  its  principles.  That  "  great  party,"  that  "  overwhelming 
majority  "  of  the  people,  as  he  so  often  termed  the  Republicans, 
is  almost  always  placed  in  the  wrong.  The  wisdom  of  the  few 
and  the  folly  of  the  many,  are,  obviously,  ever  pressing  on  the 
author's  mind,  and  are  the  text  of  never-ceasing  commentaries 
or  allusions.  Unlike  Jefferson's  theory,  that  the  preceding  poli- 
tical contests  had  been  "  contests  of  principle  between  the  advo- 
cates of  republican  and  those  of  kingly  government,"  Marshall's 
was  that  the  Federalists,  as  a  party,  had,  on  all  the  great  ques- 

>  It  was  in  preparation  dnring  Jefferson's  first  Presidency,  and  was  expected  by  the 
latter  to  appear  pending  tlie  canvas  when  he  wasrec^lected.  we  think,  however,  no  part 
of  H  was  got  reaay  for  publication  before  1805. 
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tions,  acted  wisely  and  well — that  they  had  never  desired  any 
stronger  form  of  government  than  comported  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  necessary  to  security — that  Hamilton's  Treasury 
schemes  were  just,  salutary,  and  necessary — that  the  original 
State  Eight  and  Anti-Federal  party  originated  in  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  a  dislike  of  the  restraints 
indispensable  to  good  order,  and  in  the  narrow  and  unprincipled 
ambition  of  local  demagogues — that  their  successors,  the  Repub- 
'  licans,  availing  themselves  of  the  same  physical  elements, 
embarked  in  a  factious  opposition  to  Hamilton's  schemes,  and 
finally  to  General  "Washington's  administration  from  the  same 
motives  in  part,  in  part  from  their  hostility  to  England  and 
sympathy  with  the  Jacobin  Democracy  of  France,  and  perhaps 
more  yet  from  their  anxiety  to  clutch  "  the  loaves  and  fishes  " 
of  political  power.  According  to  Judge  Mai-shall's  whole  show- 
ing, the  Federalists  were  but  a  quite  moderate,  truly  republican 
party,  and  the  representations  of  their  opponents  to  the  con- 
trary were  but  pretences,  fabricated  by  demagogues  or  mad 
enthusiasts,  and  addressed  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
ignorant  mobs. 

Towards  Jefferson,  personally.  Judge  Marshall's  language  was 
most  guarded.  Admitting  his  talents  and  public  services,  never 
stooping  (like  the  Callenders,  the  SuUivans  and  several  later 
writers)  to  retail  the  low  calumnies  of  the  day  against  him, 
always  speaking  of  his  conduct  with  temper  and  decorum,*  he 
nevertheless  contrives  to  very  often  convey  the  impression  that 
his  political,  and  not  unfrequently  his  personal,  course  was  more 
or  less  indefensible.  Sometimes  circumstances  were  omitted 
which  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  have  ever  claimed  were  necessaiy 
to  a  true  understanding  of  his  conduct.  Those  friends,  too,  have 
always  insisted  that  ii  Judge  Marshall  nowhere  resorts  to  direct 
misstatements,  he  has  sometimes  so  presented  and  grouped  the 
facts  as  to  convey  totally  erroneous  impressions.  The  facts  on 
which  these  assertions  were  put  forth  will,  in  several  instances, 
necessarily  appear  in  these  volumes.  But,  waiving  these  questions 
for  the  present,  it  is  at  least  apparent  that  he  presents  Jefferson 
to  the  world  as  the  leading  spirit  of  a  party  whose  aims  and  con- 
duct he  so  unqualifiedly  condemns.     He  represents  party  posi- 

1  Except  in  a  note  to  his  second  edition,  replying  to  personal  censures  of  Jefferson  on 
ilia  first. 
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tions  which  everybody  knows  Jeflfersou  ever  firmly  insisted  on 
as  most  truthful  and  important,  as  the  hollow  pretences  of  dema- 
gogues ;  and  maxims  of  political  faith,  which  Jefferson  ever  acted 
on  as  cardinal,  as  the  licentious  extravagances  of  disorganizers. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  in  tlie  work  a  coloring  of  what  was 
regarded  (wo  will  not  now  say  with  what  justice)  as  intended 
personal  offence  to  Mr,  Jefferson.  A  letter  of  the  latter  to  an 
Italian,  named  Mazzei,  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  public 
prints  in  1797,  and  was  seized  upon  by  tBe  Federalists  as 
a  topic  of  party  declamation,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
a  covert  insult  to  General  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  the  writer  and  his  party  with  the  Government  of 
France.  Judge  Marshall  directed  attention  to  this  letter  in  a 
note,  in  a  manner  which  vividly  recalled  to  Jefferson's  enemies 
their  original  impression  concerning  its  object ;  and  though 
Marshall  made  no  mention  of  its  containing  a  supposed  attack 
on  General  Washington,  he  presented,  if  not  strictly  speaking 
a  conclusion  resting  on  that  hypothesis,  at  least,  an  idea  so 
closely  associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Jeffereon's  enemies, 
that  to  recall  the  one  was  equally,  in  effect,  to  recall  the  other. 
And  this  imputation  reacted  and  strengthened  another  very 
favorite  out-door  one  of  the  Federalists,  that  he  had  been  from 
an  early  period,  if  not  always,  secretly  hostile  to  General  Wash- 
ington— that  while  holding  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  latter, 
he  was  secretly  and  sedulously  organizing  a  party  against  him. 

These  mortal  stabs,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  deemed  them,  at  both  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  man — ^these  efforts  to  prove  that 
the  "  great  party  "  which  he  had  so  long  led  and  which  carried 
with  it  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart,  was  but  an  organization 
of  demagogues  and  dupes,  and  that  he  was  only  the  greatest 
demagogue  or  dupe  in  the  number — these  constant  hypotheses 
which,  oarried  to  their  legitimate  results  and  applied  to  him, 
would  convict  him  of  almost  every  shade  of  folly,  or  unmanly 
insincerity — ^nay,  these  seemingly  sanctioning  allusions  to  chai*ges 
which  he  regarded  as  impeaching  his  personal  honor — were 
probably  rendered  none  the  more  palatable  because  they  came 
from  a  dignified  source,  because  they  were  clothed  in  dig- 
nified language,  and  because  his  assailant  assumed  many  of  the 
ceremonious  forms  of  weighing  the  testimony  and  even  of  occa- 
Bionally  making  some  liberal  concessions,  before  putting  on  the 
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black  cap  to  pass  sentence.  Nor  was  Jeflferson's  condemnation 
of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Judge  Marshall's  "Work  much  more 
decided  than  that  of  some  of  the  Federalists  themselves.* 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Jeflferson,  twenty-five 
years  after  writing  his  Ana,  "  calmly  revised  "  them,  and  deli- 
berately bequeathed  them  to  his  posterity,  to  be  used  as  his  tes- 
timony against  Judge  Marshall's  History.  Tlie  reader  now  has 
the  facts,  and  he  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's conduct  in  regard  to  these  celebrated  papers,  deserves  the 
imputations  of  wanton  and  unproVi»ked  aggression,  of  a  malig- 
nity determined  to  pass  the  boundaries  of  this  world  and  shoot 
"poisoned  arrows"  from  the  grave,  and  the  other  tragic  and 
pathetic  flights  of  rhetoric  which  to  the  extent  of  volumes  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  Ana.  The  simple  question  presented  is, 
had  or  had  not  Mr.  Jefferson  the  same  right  with  Judge  Mar- 
shall to  defend  himself  and  his  party,  to  give  to  the  world  his 


1  John  Adams  repeatedly  allades  with  severity  to  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington — 
speaking  of  it  as  a  book  made  to  sell  in  England — an  effort  to  crush  all  other  men  with 
tne  weight  of  General  Washington's  popularity,  etc.  etc.  His  idea  apparently  is,  that 
the  effort  of  Marshall  was  to  appropriate  all  the  popularity  of  Washington  to  the  Ultra 
(and  Anglo)  Federalists,  and  nso  it  as  a  sacred  weapon  against  their  opponents,  which 
nobody  would  dare  to  strike  against,  even  in  self-defence. 

We  cannot  believe  Judge  Marshall  had  any  such  view  to  English  popularity  as  that 
Mr.  Adams  imputed  to  him.  K  he  had,  he  failed  in  his  object.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
severity — we  think  illiberal  severity— of  treatment  his  work  received  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  we  will  transcribe  a  paragraph. 

From  Edinburf;h  Review^  October,  1808. 

^^  We  were  glad  to  see,  flrom  the  title  and  preface,  that  Mr.  Marshall  did  not  affect  to 
follow  that  very  unsatisfactory  and  indeed  preposterous  scheme  of  biography,  which 
separates  a  man's  private  from  his  public  life.  This  gives  ns  a  right  to  expect,  not  only 
an  account  of  his  achievements  in  arms,  and  his  labors  as  a  legislator  and  statesman,  bat 
of  those  lesser  occupations  also,  those  habitudes  and  distingni^ing  particulars,  which  are 
necessary  to  a  clear  view  and  lively  conception  of  individual  character,  conduct  and 
demeanor.  What,  indeed,  is  biography  if  it  does  not  do  this?  and  where  would  be  its 
pretensions  to  those  delightful  details  which  are  forbid  in  the  more  formal  and  stately 
communications  of  general  history?  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  however,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  verjr  different  conception  of  its  nature  and  objects.  Though  affecting  to  give  a 
full  view  of  his  hero's  character  and  actions,  he  preserves  a  most  dignified  and  mor- 
tifying silence  regarding  every  particular  of  his  private  life  and  habits ;  and  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  the  gravity  of  his  historical  functions  would  have  been  impaired  by 
anything  approaching  U)  familiar  and  easy  description.  We  cannot,  indeed,  go  quite  the 
length  of  the  amiable  and  ingenious  writer  who  informs  us,  that  he  teas  gratejuljor  bein% 
UmMUUm  wore  ahoe-buckUa  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  book,  calling  itself  the  history 
of  a  life,  more  unpardonably  deficient  in  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  and  charm  of 
biography.  We  are  never  permitted  to  see  the  great  man  in  his  private  and  voluntary 
occupations — Mn  his  happier  hour' — when  relaxed  from  the  cares  of  policy  and  war. 
We  look  in  vain,  through  these  stiff  and  countless  pages,  for  any  sketch  or  anecdote  that 
might  fix  a  distinguishing  feature  of  private  character  in  Uie  memory.  When  Chastellux 
mentions,  for  example,  that  Washington  broke  his  own  horses,  and  that  he  read  with 
peculiar  delight  the  King  of  Prussia's  Inatruetiona  and  Guibert's  Tactics^  every  one  is 
gratified  and  Instructed ;  and  in  omitting  such  traits,  Mr.  Marshall  may  be  assured,  that 
he  has  greatly  impaired  the  interest  as  well  as  the  utility  of  his  book ;  that  his  nngraphic 
generahties  will  neither  satisfy  the  curious  nor  the  superficial  inquirer  into  character : 
and  that  what  seemed  to  pass  with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  reader,  be  pronounced 
dullness  and  frigidity." 
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version  of  the  political  questions  of  his  day,  and  his  direct  testi- 
mony and  most  direct  information  on  the  points  in  controversy 
between  himself  and  his  life-long  and  those  who  were  to  be  his 
posthumous  accusers  ? 

The  next  proper  inquiry,  it  would  seem,  is,  did  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  pursuing  this  object,  bring  foi^ward  legitimate  testimony,  and 
in  a  legitimate  way?  The  reader  is  invited  to  take  up  the  Ana, 
and  closely  scrutinize  them  line  by  line,  to  find  a  word  that, 
under  the  rules  already  laid  down  (and  which  we  are  persuaded 
carried  with  them  the  assent  of  every  candid  mind),  it  was  not 
strictly  legitimate  to  present.  We  confess,  we  cannot  find  one 
such  word. 

We  will  notice  one  or  two  collateral  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  the  Ana.  One  is  that  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
peatedly transcended  the  fair  rights  of  a  witness,  by  avowedly 
repeating  merely  hearsay  stories,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
handed.  This  may  weigh  against  their  credibility.  If  so,  no 
one  is  misled.  When  he  states  anything  on  other  authority  than 
his  own,  he  not  only  mentions  that  fact,  but  also  the  number 
and  names  of  the  witnesses  through  whom  his  information  has 
been  derived.  If  this  is  not  fair,  what  portion  of  history  is  fair  ? 
How  much  history  even  purports  to  be  written  on  the  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  the  author  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  portions  of  the  Ana  are  irrelevant  to 
any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  history,  and  that,  consequently, 
where  such  portions  reflect  on  individuals,  they  imply  malice. 
The  strong  specimen  case  always  brought  forward  is,  that  Jeffer- 
son has  recorded  that  General  Washington,  on  a  few  occasions, 
exhibited  anger,  and  that  on  one  or  two  ho  used  an  oath.  A 
human  Washington  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  myth-makers  1  The 
difference  between  them  and  Jefferson  was,  that  the  latter 
thought  Washington  was  good  enough  as  he  was,  and  in  need 
of  no  patching  or  mending!  Jefferson's  reasons  for  stating 
facts  of  so  little  historic  or  other  general  importance  (unless  in 
the  eye  of  those  whose  knowledge  and  taste  are  exemplified  in 
their  desire  to  conform  the  character  of  a  great  warrior  and 
statesman,  who  lived  in  stormy  times,  to  that  of  some  meek  her- 
mit living  on  bread  and  water  diet),  become  apparent  if  we 
turn  to  the  occasions  when  the  facts  took  place.  We  discover 
at  once  that  his  object  was  to  show  how  strong  and  deep  were 
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General  Washington's  opinions  and  feelings  on  certain  topics  of 
pnblic  interest.  The  intensity  of  his  feelings  was  as  much  a  part 
of  the  facts  as  that  he  had  feelings  on  the  subject.  Do  we 
allow  the  witness,  who  is  required  to  describe  before  legal  tri- 
bunals the  particular  conduct  of  a  party  in  explanation  of  his 
intent,  to  suppress,  at  his  option,  any  circumstance,  any  word,  or 
any  look  or  motion,  which  tends  to  throw  light  on  that  intent  ? 
Does  honest  history  make  or  tolerate  such  suppressions? 

The  Ana  may  contain  irrelevant  entries.  This  being  purely 
a  question  of  judgment,  or  taste,  the  world  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  agreed  on  it.  We  should  quite  willingly,  however,  enter 
upon  a  comparison  between  those  claimed  to  be  most  irrelevant 
or  unnecessary,  and  statements  which  could  be  readily  selected 
from  perhaps  any  of  that  list  of  celebrated  writers  of  a  kindred 
class  of  productions  which  has  been  given  in  this  chapter.  It 
will  be  found  that  Mr.  Jeflferson,  so  far  from  being  an  instance 
of  a  wanderer  from  his  ostensible  and  legitimate  topic  to  wan- 
tonly assail,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  contrary.  His  for- 
bearance in  introducing  irrelevant  and  injurious  personal  matter 
is  specially  conspicuous.  Every  entry  which  has  been  com- 
plained of  for  its  severity  or  bitterness  bears  on  some  public 
question — was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  conduct  or  mo- 
tives of  men  or  parties,  in  reference  to  such  questions.  Some 
very  innocent  persons  may  imagine  that  this  abstinence  from 
personalities  was  occasioned  by  a  want  of  materials !  Those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  the  histories  of  several  of  the  individuals 
handled  most  severely  in  the  Ana,  and  against  whom  not  the 
most  covert  hint  in  respect  to  private  character  is  thrown  out  in 
that  production,  are  very  well  aware  that  those  individuals 
were  stained  with  notorious,  and  in  one  or  two  celebrated  in- 
stances, self-confessed  oflfences  of  the  deepest  dye  against  pro- 
priety and  even  morality. 

What  solicited  this  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Jefferson? 
Was  it  that  a  blacker  and  steadier  stream  of  purely  personal 
calumny  was  discharged  on  himself  than  was  ever  discharged 
on  the  head  of  any  other  statesman,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
government  down  to  the  present  day  ?  Was  it  because  good 
and  even  devout  hands,  while  pouring  the  oil  of  canonization  on 
open  and  self-proclaimed  violators  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
narrated  odious  and  circumstantial  personal  calumnies  about 
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him,  on  testimony  which  should  have  been  laughed  at  or  spurned 
by  magnanimous  foes? 

And  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  see  that  his  politi- 
cal attacks  were  mild  compared  with  those  made  on  himself; 
and  no  more  acrid  in  their  tone  than  those  which  were  common 
at  that  day  among  our  most  distinguished  men.  We  do  not 
know  of  one  solitary  instance  of  an  American  statesman  of  that 
period,  whose  papers  have  to  any  considerable  extent  been  pub- 
lished, who  did  not  indulge,  at  times,  in  severe  and  highly  offen- 
sive language  and  imputations  against  his  opponents.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  extended  from  the  bar-room  and 
"  the  stump  "  even  to  the  pulpit.  The  same  bitter  and  unspar- 
ing tone  was  then  common  in  England  and  in  the  debates  of  its 
Parliament.  The  first  parliamentary  speakers,  men  of  the  rank 
of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke,  habitually  indulged  in  language 
which,  we  take  it,  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  deliberative 
body  in  Honolulu. 

Tliere  have  been  reasons,  easy  enough  to  specify,  but  which 
we  do  not  feel  here  called  upon  to  specify,  why  the  current  of 
persono-controversial  literature  has  been  made  to  set  strongly 
against  Jefferson.  We  are  presented  with  the,  at  first  view, 
singular  anomaly,  that  while  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  revere  his  name  as  they  revere  no  other  name  but  Wash- 
ington's, he  has  not  had  one  personal  defender  to  every  fifty 
personal  assailants.  Like  most  of  the  other  great  Republican 
leaders  of  the  first  era  of  the  Republic,  he  left  no  sons,  and  thus 
none  have  succeeded  him  deeply  interested  in  his  mere  personal 
defence,  and  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  the  contests  of  his 
day  to  be  anointed  with  their  bitter  chrism,  who  are  willing  to 
swell  pamphlets  to  books  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  personal  vitu- 
peration on  his  assailants.  Nor  will  we.  But  the  faithful  bio- 
grapher is  at  liberty  to  shun  no  really  serious  issue,  which  goes  to 
the  character  of  his  subject.*  The  world  has  a  right  to  admire 
the  loyalty  which  has  defended  other  graves  from  profanation, 
nor  should  it  too  nicely  watch  for  every  word  which  might  seem 
to  transcend  the  strict  boundaries  of  defence.  But  there  is  a 
lonely  grave  on  the  declivities  of  Monticello  which  is  equally  en- 

'  That  is,  an  issae  of  that  kind  made  bv  reputable  antagonistSf  and  snpported  by 
sufficient  proof  to  properly  carry  a  degree  of  moral  conviction  against  his  subject,  unless 
vuch  proof  is  specifically  rebutted,  or  shown  to  be  untrustworthy  by  facts  already  soffl' 
eiently  establisned. 
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titled  to  protection  from  insult,  if  trnth  and  justice  will  afford 
that  protection  1 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  human  in  all  his  feelings,  and  he  erred 
like  other  men.  Assailed  and  maligned  in  public  and  private 
life  as  no  other  American  statesman  was  ever  assailed  and 
maligned,  he  sometimes  turned  upon  his  bitter  persecutors.  In 
exposing  what  he  believed  to  be  their  motives,  he  was  compelled 
to  speak  harshly.  In  the  instanccb  of  individuals,  we  believe, 
he  sometimes  misjudged.  "Where  he  did  so,  let  the  reparation 
be  extorted  to  the  last  atom.  But  be  it  remembered  that  if  in 
that  life-long  contest,  whether  covering  the  retreat  from  the  lost 
field,  whether  rallying  his  broken  squadrons,  whether  bearing 
down  in  the  front  of  the  battle  and  fighting  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand  with  that  host  of  champions  who  ever  simultane- 
ously singled  him  out  for  attack,  or  whether  parrying  the  assas- 
sin's stab  made  at  him  unarmed  in  his  tent  after  the  battle,  he 
never  struck  a  blow  which  he  has  not  deliberately  left  his  name 
and  fame  responsible  for ;  he  never,  even  by  an  innuendo,  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic  life  ;  he  never, 
towards  the  enemies  of  his  cause,  approached,  either  in  kind  or 
degree,  the  imputations  and  denunciations  cast  upon  him  by 
his  opponents  of  every  grade,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  which  can  now  be  exhibited  in  their  accredited  writings.* 

>  We  speak  of  Ub  opponents  as  a  body.  Hamilton,  Sedgwick,  and  a  namber  of  others 
— even  Jonn  Adams  once  or  twice — indulged  in  offensiye  **  personalities"  towards  him  in 
writings  now  published  and  aeknouiUdged  ;  and  we  remember  no  case  in  which  Jefferson 
retaliated  in  kind,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  while  he  severely 
impugned  their  conduct  and  even  moftoea  as  politicians  and  as  public  men— while  he  some- 
times (though  rarely)  criticised  in  decent  and  becoming  terms  individual  peculiarities — 
we  nowhere  find  him  towards  respectable  opponents  indulging  in  those  offensive  personal 
imputations  which  among  gentlemen  are  regarded  as  necessarily  and  intentionally  insult- 
ing. He  does  not  speak  of  them,  for  example,  sweepingly,  as  ** mean  men/'  as  ^^false- 
hearted men,"  as  *'  nypocrites,"  as  *^  liars,'^  or  make  any  equivalent  selections  from  that 
vocabulary  so  diligently  culled  f^om  by  his  assailants.  Yet  we  have  in  our  minds  a  few 
cases  where  he  politically  attacked  men  who  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know  (they  mosUy 
having  little  or  no  contemporaneous  writings  preserved),  return  the  compliment.  We 
therefore  have  applied  the  remark  in  the  text  to  his  opponents  as  a  body. 

There  are  no  so  ample  and  accessible  examples  of  precisely  what  we  mean  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  published  Works  of  Jeflfbrson  and  Hamilton — and  it  is  fur  his  ttverity 
towards  the  latter,  that  Jefferson  has  been  frequently  arraigned !  If  there  is  a  solitary 
remark  in  all  of  his  Writings  in  respect  to  Hamilton  which  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  would 
have  felt  bound  to  resent  as  a  personal  intuit^  if  spoken  of  themselves  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  not  now  in  our  memory.  Jeflerson  did  him  ample  justice  as  a  private 
gentleman,  In  his  Ana,  in  words  we  have  already  quoted.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamil- 
ton's Writings  (many  of  them  published  contemporaneously)  literally  reek  with  person- 
ally offensive  imputations  agamst  Jefferson,  we,  of  course,  are  not  unaware  of  tho 
twaddle  a  class  of  men  can  utter  over  Uie  distinction  we  have  attempted  to  take.  It  ia 
one,  however,  which  is  perfectly  onderstood,  and  habitually  kept  in  view  among  all  men 
of  respectable  cultivation. 
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Hew  IHploaulJc  ArrugcmentB— Oronndi  of  the  Oppovtioa  to  Horrii'B 
Bzplan&Uoaa  between  the  President  and  8aeretarir  of  State — The  PresideDt  apprlsad 
orpennuieDt  Divisions  in  his  Cabinet— Apprised  of  JeRbnoD'i  iDtended  Retirement — 
Je^non's  Draft  of  Inatractiooa  to  onrUlnlilera  in  Spain — Cabluet  Coiuultation  on  the 
ApportionmeDt  Bill— CircniiutaDceB  of  the  Veto — Uadison  consulted — Propoud  Eiztrft- 
dition  Treaty  with  Spain — Imtractiona  to  Hr.  Morrii — NegaUatiooa  between  JeOenon 
and  the  Gngliah  HlnlatcT — JeSknon  delivers  Hammond  hb  BpectScsUona  of  the  Eiig- 
Ush  Breachee  of  the  Treat;  of  Peace-^Hamllton'a  alleged  Interference  in  the  Negotia- 
tion*—Hammond's  Answer  to  JelRrson's  Specifications— Jefferaon'i  Rojoindoi-— Hb 
Official  Fartlalttlei  between  France  and  England  examined — Hli  Letter  nrging  Waah- 
{ngton  (a  accept  a  Reflection — Washington's  Answer— Panl  Jonea'i  appointment  to 
Office,  and  Death— HIi  Belationa  with  JetTe non— Political  Letten— Fnrthec  DWialan  be- 
tween Parties — Hamilton'a  anonjmous  Attacks  on  JefTersou — Founders  of  the  Xatlomd 
Gaiette — Jeflbrson  Ttsils  Home— Family  Correspondence — Washington's  Letter  to 
JeH^raon  on  Dlaaenslona  In  the  Cabinet— His  Letter  to  Hamilton — Jeffenoa's  Beply — 
Hamilton's  Reply—Comparison  of  the  Tone  of  the  Letteii — Proresslons  aod  practice  of 
the  two  compared — Jeflfecson'a  Interview  with  the  President  at  Uoont  Vernon — 
Preddent  nrges  his  contlnnance  In  Office- Hamilton's  charge  that  anch  continnanoe 
was  indelicate— Their  respective  "Opposi^on"  to  the  President  Examined — JeShr- 
sod's  Notice  In  Correspondence  of  Hamilton's  Attacks  on  him — Washington's  Letter  to 
JeB^raon — Washington's  Idea  of  Parties— President's  Proclamation  to  Besisten  tf 
Excise  L«w-^arshal]'s  Statements— Jeflbraon  oomplaina  of  English  Impressment— 
Complains  to  Sp^  of  Qovemor  Carondelet — Cabinet  Ueeting  on  Tiar  and  JaadeuM' 
Complaints— Hamilton  Comisels  an  English  Alliance— The  Prstidsnt  rejects  the  Pt»- 

Some  new  and  important  diplomatic  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  took  place  not  far  from  the 
beginning  of  1792.  Qreat  Britain  finally  Bent  a  Miaieter,  Hr. 
Hammond,  to  our  Gorernment,  and  Major  Thomas  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  went  as  onr  Minister  to  that  court  The  French 
Minister,  the  Gonnt  de  Monetier,  was  recalled  by  his  Qovem- 
ment,  and  bis  place  filled,  as  anticipated,  by  M.  do  Temant. 
OoTRmeor  Morris  was  nomiQated,  in  exchange,  and  after  a 
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severe  struggle,  confirmed  by  the  Senate.*  Mr.  Short,  who  had 
acted  as  Charge  d'Afiiiires  in  France,  since  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  was  made  Minister  resident  at  the  Hague.  Colo- 
nel Humphreys  remained  in  the  embassy  to  Portugal,  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  in  that  to  Spain ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  having 
expressed  a  willingness  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  the  two  last  named  officers  were 
appointed  Commissioners-Plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  him. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  some  important  personal  explana- 
tions took  place  between  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
which  we  give  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  Ana.  They 
had  conversed,  the  day  previously,  in  regard  to  certain  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Post  Office  department,  but  the  President 
being  called  away  by  company,  desired  the  Secretary  to  break- 
fast with  him  the  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
subject.    Mr.  Jefferson  proceeds  to  say  : 

1  The  vote  finally  stood  in  the  Senate,  sixteen  for  confirmation,  eleven  against.  The 
objections  to  Moms  were,  that  he  was  excessively  nnpopolar  in  France,  being  conr 
sidered  there  an  advocate  of  aristocracy,  and  unfriendly  to  its  revolution  and  new  Con- 
stitution. He  was  accused  of  openly  and  offensively  expressing  his  views,  and  of  ^*  levity 
and  imprudence  of  conversation  and  conduct."  A  letter  from  General  Washington  to 
Morris,  informing  him  of  these  obiections.  and  cautioning  him  to  more  prudence,  will  be 
found  m  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  216.  (See,  also,  on  the  same  subject,  Sparks's 
Life  and  Writings  of  Morris,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  et  M9.) 

Judge  Marshall  says :  '^  Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  who  was  understood  to  have  rendered 
himself  agreeable  to  the  French  Government,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  Versailles."  (Life  of  Washinfl^n.  vol.  ii.  p.  239.)  This,  in  our 
judgment,  conveys  an  erroneous  idea.  Did  General  Wasnington  appoint  a  Minister  to 
France,  odious  to  its  people  and  Legislative  representatives,  because  he  was  understood 
to  have  '*  rendered  hmiself  agreeable  "  to  the  Court  or  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  As  persons  enough  could  have  been  found  unobjectionable  to  the  latter,  and  at 
the  same  time  unobjectionable  to  the  nation,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Washington,  at  this 
period,  intended  to  express  the  preference  in  regard  to  the  political  struggles  of  France, 
which  the  motive  assigned  to  nim  by  Judge  MarshaU.  taken  alone,  would  appear  to 
imply?  Are  there  any  facte,  beyond  the  one  of  Morris's  appointment,  to  indicate  such 
preferences  or  motives  r    We  arc  unable  to  discover  any  trsices  of  them. 

General  Washington  probably  nominated  Mr.  Morris  from  several  considerations 
which  it  is  not  necessary  nere  to  particularly  enter  upon.  He  was  pressed  to  nominate 
him  by  Robert  Morris  and  probably  by  other  influential  persona.  We  think  he  had  a 
strong  (Hendly  personal  regard  for  him.  We  think  he  had  particular  confidence  in 
Morrises  personal  integrity  and  sagacity.  We  have  no  doubt  lliat  he  believed  his  own 
plain  letter  to  the  lat^r  would  induce  him  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  cease  to  give 
offence  to  the  liberal  party  in  France.  That  he  was  acceptable  to  the  Executive  govern- 
ment was  doubtless  one,  and  an  entirely  legitimate,  consideration  for  his  appointment ; 
but  to  throw  this  into  the  foreground  as  the  reason,  without  naming  any  other  circum- 
stances, would  seem  to  imply  views  which  Washington  did  not  then  entertain  in  respect 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  system  of  action  m  respect  to  the  internal  politics  of 
other  nations  which  Washington  never  practised. 

There  was  c^uite  a  broad  ustinction  between  feeling  hostility  to  a  revolution  in  France, 
to  the  conversion  of  a  despotism  into  a  eomtituiUmal  monarchy,  or  some  other  liberal 
form  of  government,  and  detesting  Uie  subsequent  atrocities  of  the  Revolution.  Long 
after  thit,  we  shall  snow,  from  his  own  lips,  that  Washington  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
F^nch  Revolution  as  it  was. 

That  Morris  did  not  follow  the  wise  advice  of  the  President— that  he  established  a 
most  unfortunate  precedent  of  ambassadorial  intermeddling,  we  regard  as  undeniable. 
But  Washington  was  not  responsible  for  this.  When  Moms  carried  that  disposition  to 
snch  an  extent  that  it  produced  official  complaint,  Washington  recalled  him. 
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"  Ftbniary  tRt  29(A. — I  did  to ;  and  ifter  breakfaBt  wc  retired  to  lii«  room,  uid 
I  nnrolded  my  plaii  for  the  poat-offlce,  and  a/lcr  such  an  approbation  of  it  as  h« 
luuallf  permitted  liimsclf  on  the  Eret  presentment  of  any  idt&,  and  desiring  me  to 
commit  it  to  writing,  he,  during  that  pause  of  cDOTersalion  which  fallows  a  buainesa 
closed,  said  in  an  affectionate  tone,  that  he  had  felt  mueh  concern  at  an  eipression 
which  dropped  from  me  yesterdar,  and  whicb  marlicd  my  intention  of  retiring 
when  he  should.  That  as  to  himself,  many  motives  obliged  him  to  it.  He  had, 
through  tlie  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  cloae  of  it,  uni- 
formly declared  iii^  resolnlion  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  never  to  act  in  any 
public  office  ;  that  he  had  retired  under  that  firm  resolution  ;  that  the  GoTcrnment, 
however,  which  had  been  farmed,  being  found  evidently  too  inefEcacious,  and  it 
being  supposed  that  his  aid  was  of  soma  consequence  towards  bringing  the  people 
to  consent  to  one  of  sufflcieat  efficacy  for  their  owti  good,  he  consented  to  come 
into  the  Convention,  and  on  the  same  motive,  after  much  pressing,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  new  Government,  and  get  it  under  way.  That  were  he  to  continue  longer,  it 
might  give  room  to  say,  that  having  tasted  the  Sweets  of  oflUce,  he  could  not  do 
without  (hem  :  that  he  really  felt  himself  growing  old,  his  bodily  health  less  firm, 
his  memory,  slways  bad,  becoming  worse,  and  perhaps  the  other  faculties  of  his 
mind  showing  a  decay  to  others  of  which  he  was  insensible  himself;  that  this  appre- 
hension particularly  oppressed  him  :  that  he  found,  moreover,  his  activity  lessened, 
business  therefore  more  irksome,  and  tranquillity  and  retirement  become  ati  irresis- 
tible passion.  That  however  he  felt  himself  obliged,  for  these  reasons,  to  retire 
from  the  Gavernment,  yet  he  should  consider  it  as  unfortunate,  if  that  should  bring 
on  the  retirement  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Government,  and  that  this  might  pro- 
duce a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  dangerous  consequence. 

"  I  told  him  that  no  man  had  ever  bad  less  desire  of  entering  into  public  offices 
than  myself;  that  the  circumstance  of  a  perilous  war,  which  brought  everything 
into  danger,  and  called  for  all  the  services  which  every  citizen  could  render,  bad 
induced  me  lo  undertake  the  admlaistration  of  the  govemnjent  of  Virginia ;  that  I 
had  both  before  and  after  refused  repeated  appointments  of  Congress  to  go  abroad 
in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  1  had  consulted  my  own  gratificaliOD,  would  always 
have  been  the  most  agreeable  to  me ;  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  resigoed  Ibe 
government  of  Virginia,  and  retired  with  a  Srm  resolution  never  more  to  appear  in 
public  life ;  (hat  a  domestic  loss,  however,  happened,  and  made  me  fancy  that 
•bsence  and  a  change  of  scene  for  a  time  might  be  expedient  for  me  ;  (hat  I  there- 
fore accepted  a  foreign  appointment,  limited  to  two  years  ;  that  at  the  close  of  that. 
Doctor  Franklin  having  left  France,  I  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  which  I 
had  accepted,  and  though  I  continued  in  it  three  or  four  years,  it  was  under  the 
constant  idea  of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two  longer  \  that  the  revolution  in  France 
coming  on,  I  had  so  interested  myself  in  the  event  of  that,  that  when  obliged  to 
bring  my  family  home,  I  had  still  an  idea  of  returning  and  awaiting  the  close  of 
QM,  to  fix  the  era  of  my  final  retirement ;  that  on  my  arrival  here  (  found  he  had 
appointed  mc  (o  my  present  office ;  that  he  knew  I  had  not  come  into  it  without 
some  reluctance  ;  that  it  was,  on  my  part,  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion 
that  I  might  be  more  serviceable  here  than  in  France,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  in 
my  mind,  to  Indulge  my  constant  wish  for  retirement  at  no  very  distant  day  ;  that 
when,  therefore,  I  had  received  his  letter,  written  from  Uount  Ternon,  on  his  way 
to  Carolina  and  Georgia  (April  the  1st,  1701),  and  discovered,  from  an  expresnon 
in  that,  that  he  meant  to  retire  from  (he  Government  ere  long,  and  as  to  the  predse 
epoch  there  could  be  no  donbt,  my  mind  was  immediately  n>iide  up,  to  make  that  the 
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epoch  of  my  own  retirement  from  those  labors  of  which  I  was  heartily  tired.  That, 
however,  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  idea  in  &ny  of  my  brethren  in  the  admin- 
istration of  retiring  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  I  had  perceived  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  developed  the 
plan  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view. 

**  Ue  said,  that  he  considered  the  Treasury  department  as  a  much  more  limited 
one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of  revenue,  while  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  objects  of  administration,  was  much  more  important,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  officer,  therefore,  would  be  more  noticed :  that  though  the 
Government  had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  good  will  of  the  public,  yet  that 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  lately  shown  themselves  far  beyond  what  he  could 
have  expected,  and  to  what  height  these  might  arise,  in  case  of  too  great  a  change 
in  the  administration,  could  not  be  foreseen. 

"  I  told  him,  that  in  my  opinion,  there  was  only  a  single  source  of  these  discon- 
tents. Though  they  had  indeed  appeared  to  spread  themselves  over  the  War 
department  also,  yet  I  considered  that  as  an  overflowing  only  from  their  real  chan- 
nel, which  would  never  have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not  first  been  generated  in 
another  department,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Treasury.  That  a  system  had  there  been 
contrived,  for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  buildings, 
and  other  branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals  in  a 
species  of  gambling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had  introduced  its  poison 
into  the  Government  itself.  That  it  was  a  fact,  as  certainly  known  as  that  he  and  I 
were  then  conversing,  that  particular  members  of  the  legislature,  while  those  laws 
were  on  the  carpet,  had  feathered  their  nests  with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the 
laws,  and  constantly  since  lent  all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  instrumentality 
of  their  offices,  to  the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  this  system ;  that  they  had 
chained  it  about  our  necks  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
game  in  their  hands,  had,  from  time  to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  peo- 
ple thought  they  had  submitted  to  ;  that  they  had  now  brought  forward  a  proposi- 
tion far  beyond  every  one  ever  yet  advanced,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  were 
turned,  as  the  decision  which  was  to  let  us  know,  whether  we  live  under  a  limited 
or  an  unlimited  government.  He  asked  me  to  what  proposition  I  alluded?  I 
answered,  to  that  in  the  report  on  manufactures,  which,  under  color  of  giving 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  manufactures,  meant  to  establish  the 
doctrine,  that  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  collect  taxes  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  permitted  Congress  to  take  everything 
under  their  management  which  they  should  deem  for  the  public  welfarey  and  which 
is  susceptible  of  the  application  of  money  ;  consequently,  that  the  subsequent  enu- 
meration of  their  powers  was  not  the  description  to  which  resort  must  be  had,  and 
did  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of  their  authority  :  that  this  was  a  very  different 
question  from  that  of  the  Bank,  which  was  thought  an  incident  to  an  enumerated 
power :  that,  therefore,  this  decision  was  expected  with  great  anxiety ;  that, 
indeed,  I  hoped  the  proposition  would  be  rejected,  believing  there  was  a  majority 
in  both  houses  against  it,  and  that  if  it  should  be,  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  things  were  returning  into  their  true  channel ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  broad  representation  which  would  shortly  take  place,  for 
keeping  the  general  Constitution  on  its  tUM  ground  ;  and  that  this  would  remove  a 
great  deal  of  the  discontent  which  had  9    vn  itself.    The  conversation  ended  with 
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thin  lasi  topii:.  (t  U  here  Btatcd  nearlf  as  much  At  length  as  it  rcallj  naa ;  the 
expre&iiuns  presenei  where  I  could  recollect  tlicin,  and  their  sab»laace  olirajB 
faith  hilly  slaieil." 

GeiitTftl  WasliingtoB  had  intentionaily  selecied  a  cabinet 
balanced  between  the  earlier  friends  of  popular  nnd  strong 
government.  He  had  done  so,  hoping  they  would  fuse  in  prin- 
ciple and  act  cordially  together.  He  had  long  since  been  unde- 
ceived by  Ihe  constant  opposition  to  each  other's  views  of 
Jefferson  and  Harailton  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  constantly 
widening  breacli  between  the  Republicans  and  tlio  Federalists 
in  Congress.  We  cannot  suppose  tliat  the  above  recorded  con- 
versation of  February  29th,  really  gave  the  President  any  new 
insight  into  the  political  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
if  we  were  to  adopt  that  hypothesis,  it  cannot  be  urged,  at  least, 
that  thencefoi'th  he  did  not  fully  understand  tiiem — that  lie  did 
not  understand  they  were  permanent  views,  and  parts  of  a  settled 
system,  and  that  they  cardinally  conflicted  at  nearly  every 
point  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaenrv.  He  thence- 
forth, at  least,  understood  further,  that  Jefferson  retained  deep 
and  fixed  objections  to  Hamilton's  principal  iiscal  measures, 
notwithstanding  they  had  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
President  himself.  He  was  therefore  distinctly  apprised  that 
his  Cabinet  could  no  more  be  brought  to  act  in  partisan  politics 
S8  a  unit,  than  it  could  be  brought  to  think  as  a  unit.  Tliis 
ia  a  fact  which  justice  to  all  parties  requires  to  be  henceforth 
kept  clearly  in  view. 

A  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Short,  a  few  days  later  (March 
18th),  recurs  to  and  confirms  a  previous  intimation  that  he 
meant  to  retire  at  the  close  of  President  Washington's  first  term. 
After  giving  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed the  inordinate  speculations  in  United  States  Bank  scrip — 
the  rapid  fall  in  the  Government  6  per  cents.— the  decline  of  the 
Bank  stock  from  115  or  1 20  to  73  or  74  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks — he  says :  "  This  nefartous  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  public  detestation,  and  cannot  fail,  when  the 
knowledge  of  it  shall  be  sufiiciently  extended,  to  tumble  its 
atithors  headlong  from  their  heights."  He  adds :  "  There  can 
never  be  a  fear  but  that  the  paper  which  represents  the  public 
debt  will  be  ever  sacredly  good.  The  public  faith  is  bound  for 
this,  and  no  change  of  system  will  ever  be  permitted  to  toach 
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this ;  but  no  other  paper  stands  on  ground  equally  sure." 
Deeply  as  Jefferson  disapproved  of  the  manner  of  creating  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  that  debt,  he  never  had  any  doubts  on 
the  subject  of  preserving  the  public  faith. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  he  delivered  to  the  President  a  report 
on  the  subjects  of  negotiation  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  it  being  the  draft  of  the  instructions  he  proposed  to  com- 
municate to  Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short,  the  commissioners 
to  that  court.  Tlie  subjects  discussed  are  the  Boundary,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Conamerce  between  tlie 
two  nations.  The  contested  boundary  (between  Florida  and 
Georgia)  is  claimed  to  be  the  same  with  that  established  at  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Spanish 
possessions  to  its  mouth,  is  claimed  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1763,  the  Treaty  of  1782-3,  and  on  what  the  writer  terras  the 
"  still  broader  and  more  unquestionable  ground,"  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  Under  the  latter  head,  it  is  declared  to 
be  a  sentiment  "  written  on  the  heart  of  man,"  "  savage  or  civi- 
lized," that  "  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all 
their  inhabitants."  Where  a  river  passes  through  two  States,  it 
is  asserted,  "  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the 
stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  mankind."  The  principle  is  then  enounced  more  fully  than 
on  a  former  occasion,  "  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a  right 
to  the  means  without  which  it  cannot  be  used."  By  a  guarded 
and  gradual  train  of  argument,  it  is  claimed  that  owing  to 
"  very  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  river  Mississippi," 
the  preceding  right  involves  another  of  an  entrepot  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Tliat  "  long  narrow  strip  of  land  called  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans,"  is  not  now  asked  for,  but  such  a  spot  "  below  the  town 
of  New  Orleans  "  as  American  Sommissionei-s,  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  select.  If  that  should  be  refused,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Commissioners  press  the  naming  of  the  spot  in  the 
treaty,  and  Detour  mix  Anrjlais^  or  English  Turn,  is  suggested 
as  the  most  eligible  one.  The  objection  that  Spain  might  raise, 
that  licr  treaties  with  other  nations,  where  she  granted  them  the 
comincrcial  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  would  require 
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her  to  grant  them  also  the  navigation  of  the  MiseiBsippi,  is  met 
by  the  propoeition  that  "  Spain  does  not  grant  iis  the  navigation 
of  the  river — we  have  an  inherent  right  to  it."  For  the  basis 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  an  exchange  of  the  privileges  of  native 
citizens,  and  of  the  most  favored  nation,  is  proposed.  The  above 
rather  comprise  a  few  important  pointe,  selected  from  a  long 
paper,  than  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  It  waa  drawn  np  with 
profound  reficarch  and  ability,  couched  in  concise  and  perepica- 
cious  phraseology,  and  carried  ont  fully  those  diplomatic  prin- 
ciples and  positions,  officially  originating  with  Mr,  Jefferson, 
which  controlled  our  negotiations  with  Spain  until,  nndcr  the 
auspices  of  the  same  statesman,  the  whole  Mississippi  c[uestion 
found  a  still  happier  solution. 

Oq  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  a  Cabinet  opinion, 
advising  the  President  to  veto  the  Apportionment  Bill  as  finally, 
after  a  long  and  angry  contest,  passed  by  Congress.  The  num- 
ber of  Representatives  in  Congress  was  restricted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  bill 
adopted  that  ratio,  but  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  population 
of  each  State  separately,  applied  it  to  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States,  or,  in  otjier  words,  divided  the  whole  popu- 
lation by  thirty  thousand,  and  apportioned  the  number  of  mem- 
bers corresponding  with  the  quotient  (one  hundred  and  twenty) 
among  the  States  according  to  their  relative  population.  This 
Mr,  Jefferson  claimed  waa  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  it  led  to  greater  inequalities  in  represen- 
tation than  was  at  all  necessary.  His  argument  is  able,  and 
fortified  by  forcible  illustrations.  One  of  his  reasons  for  advis- 
ing a  resort,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government, 
to  an  Executive  veto,  is  peculiar  ; 

"  The  non-user  of  his  negative  begins  aireiidT  to  excite  ■  belief  th&t  no  TreA- 
dent  will  ever  Tenture  to  use  it ;  and  has,  conseqnentlj,  begotten  a  desire  to  tilst 
up  barriers  io  the  State  legislatures  against  Congress,  throwing  off  tbe  control  of 
'iie  ConsiiluUon," 

Randolph's  opinion  coincided  with  Jefferson's ;  Hamilton 
and  Knox  had  some  doubts,  bnt  on  the  whole  advised  the 
President  to  sign  the  bill.  The  President  finally  concurred 
with  the  former,  bat  an  entry  in  the  Ana  shows  with  what 
relactonce  he  did  so  : 
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*'  April  &th. — The  President  called  on  me  before  breakfast,  and  first  introduced 
some  other  matter,  then  fell  on  the  Representation  Bill,  which  he  had  now  in  his 
possession  for  the  tenth  day.  I  had  before  given  him  my  opinion  in  writing,  that 
the  method  of  apportionment  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  common  understanding  of  that  instrument,  and  to  .what  was 
understood  at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it :  that  yet  it  would  bear  the  construction 
which  the  bill  put,  and  he  observed  that  the  vote  for  and  against  the  bill  was  per- 
fectly geographical,  a  northern  against  a  southern  vote,  and  he  feared  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  taking  side  with  a  southern  party.  I  admitted  the  motive  of  deli- 
cacy, but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do  wrong  :  urged  the  dangers  to  which 
the  scramble  for  the  fractionary  members  would  always  lead.  He  here  expressed 
his  fear  that  there  would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the  Union  ;  that  the  public 
mind  seemed  dissatisfied  and  tending  to  this.  He  went  home,  sent  for  Randolph, 
the  Attorney-General,  desired  him  to  get  Mr.  Madison  immediately  and  come  to  me, 
and  if  we  three  concurred  in  opinion  that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  it,  but  that  we  would  draw  the  instrument  for  him  to 
sign.  They  came.  Our  minds  had  been  before  made  up.  We  drew  the  instmmenL 
Randolph  carried  it  to  him,  and  told  him  we  all  concurred  in  it.  He  walked  with 
him  to  the  door,  and  as  if  he  still  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  *  And  you  say  you 
approve  of  this  yourself.*  *  Yes,  sir,*  says  Randolph,  *  I  do,  upon  my  honor.*  He 
sent  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  instantly.  A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of 
the  bill  expressed  passion,  but  the  majority  were  satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of 
doors  it  gave  pleasure  to  have,  at  length,  an  instance  of  the  negative  being  exer- 
cised. 

"  Written  this  the  9th  of  April.** 

On  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  in  the  House,  notwith- 
standing the  President's  objections,  twenty-eight  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  thirty-three  in  the  negative.  Another  bill, 
raising  the  ratio  of  representation  to  thirty-three  thousand,  and 
apportioning  to  each  State  its  number  of  representatives,  with- 
out regard  to  fractions,  was  introduced,  and  soon  passed  both 
houses. 

The  above  extract  from  the  Ana  discloses  a  very  noticeable 
circumstance  in  the  President's  calling  in  Mr.  Madison  as  an 
adviser  so  confidential  that  he  practically  took  the  President's 
place,  on  this  occasion,  in  giving  the  casting  vote  in  the  Cabinet 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Madison  was  now  the  open 
and  avowed  leader  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  Congress — of 
that  "  opposition  "  which  was  so  vehemently  and  incessantly 
attacking  the  "Treasury  measures"  of  Hamilton  which  had 
received  the  President's  signature.  It  will  hereafter  appear 
that  these  same  confidential  relations  continued  to  exist  between 
them  for  a  long  period  to  come — at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son remained  in  the  Cabinet. 
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On  the  24th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Carmicbacl  and  Short,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  the  project  of  a  convention  for  the  mutual  rendition  of 
fugitivea  from  justice,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  territories  horderitig  on  them.  The  plan  Iiad  been  first 
drafted  by  the  Secretary,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Pre- 
sident. It  provided  for  the  giving  up  of  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted willful  murder,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason ;  for  the 
recovery  of  debt  from  fngitives,  in  tlie  courts  of  justice  estab- 
lished in  the  States  or  provinces  where  the  fugitive  was  found; 
for  the  recovery,  in  like  manner,  from  the  fugitive  or  Lis  repre- 
sentatives, of  property  or  its  value,  carried  away,  or  of  damages 
eustained  by  forgery.  But  in  no  case  was  the  person  of  the 
defendant  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  Tlie  draft  was  accom- 
panied by  a  paper  assigning  heads  of  reasons  both  for  its  pro- 
visions and  seeming  omissions.  The  exile  necessarily  incurred 
by  a  furtive  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  punishment  for  most 
offences.  A  single  extract  is  given  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
paper : 

"  Treaton.  This,  nhen  real,  meriu  the  highest  puniahment.  But  most  codes 
extend  their  definitiona  of  treason  to  sets  not  rcallj  tigainst  one'e  coaiitrv.  Thej 
do  not  diatingniah  betireeo  acta  against  the  ^vernment  and  acts  against  the  opprtn- 
nont  ef  tht  govtrtinuat ;  the  latter  are  virtitos;  jet  they  have  fumiahcd  more  tic- 
tims  to  the  eieculioner  thaa  the  former  ;  brcauae  real  ircuous  are  rare  ;  oppres- 
■ioiu  frequent.  Tlie  unsuccessful  atrugglera  against  tjrannj,  have  been  the  chief 
martyrs  of  treason  laws  in  all  countriea. 

'■  Reformation  of  government  with  our  neighbors,  being  aa  much  wanted  now 
»a  reformation  of  religion  ia,  at  e»er  was  anywhere,  we  should  not  wish,  then,  to 
give  up  to  the  executioner,  the  patriot  vho  fails,  and  flees  to  u9.  Treasons,  then, 
taking  the  simulated  with  the  real,  are  sufficiently  puniahed  by  eiile." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  to 
Mr,  Morris  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  obnoxious  laws 
respecting  American  commerce,  passed  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  couched  in  terms  no  less  firm  than  those  pre- 
viously used  to  Mr.  Short.  He  informed  the  Minister  that  the 
present  session  of  Congress  would  pass  over  the  subject  without 
exhibiting  any  bat  friendly  preferences ;  "  bnt  if  these  should 
not  produce  a  retaliation  of  good  on  their  part,  a  retaliation  of 
evil  must  follow  on  ours  " — "  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  defer 
longer  than  the  next  session  of  Congress,  some  counter  regula- 
nons  for  the  protection  of  oar  cavigation  and  commerce." 
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The  prompt  tone  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  towards  France, 
naturally,  by  the  striking  contrast  it  exhibits,  recalls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  negotiations  with  England.  As  has  been 
seen,  a  minister  arrived  from  the  latter  country  in  the  autumn 
of  1791.  He  made  liis  first  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
October.  The  latter  being  out  at  the  time,  immediately  dis- 
patched a  most  courteous  note  to  Mr.  Hammond,  expressing  his 
regret  at  not  meeting  him,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  any  for- 
mal or  informal  communication  from  him.  He  mentioned  that 
he  recollected  with  pleasure  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ham- 
mond in  Paris,  and  that  he  should  "  be  happy  in  every  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  him  such  oflSces  and  attentions  as  may  be 
acceptable  to  him."  *  Some  incidental  business  was  despatched 
between  the  British  Minister  and  our  Government,  e\  cry  thing 
being  conducted  ostensibly  in  the  same  tone  of  courtesy  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Hammond  having  signified  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  was  authorized  to  communicate  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
readiness  "to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  establishing  inter- 
course upon  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit,"  the  latter  asked  if 
his  powers  extended  to  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty.  The  Min- 
ister replied  that  he  was  authorized  to  negotiate,  but  not  con- 
clude a  treaty.  On  receiving  a  communication  of  his  powers 
(December  15th),  Mr.  Jefierson  delivered  to  Mr.  Hammond  a 
paper  containing  a  specification  of  the  breaches  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  Great  Britain,  complained  of  by  the  United  States. 
About  a  week  afterwards,  Mr  Hammond  apologized  for  delay- 
ing his  answer.  He  then  paid  no  further  attention  to  the 
subject  until,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  he  was 
"jogged"  in  regard  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1792. 

The  warm  and  active  sympathy  for  England,  imputed  by 
the  Eepublicans  to  the  Federal  leadei*s,  and  Jefferson's  suspicion 
that  Hamilton  manifested  that  sympathy  by  directly  communi- 
cating with  its  Minister,  find  an  expression  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Ana : 

"  1791. — Towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  Hamilton  had  drawn  Ternant'  into 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  recommended  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  to  be  negotiated  with  us,  and,  as  he  had  no  ready 

*  This  note  will  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  dated  October  26. 

*  The  French  Minister. 
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n  the  sabject,  he  l«d  him  into  a  proposal  that  Tcrnant  should  take  tlie 
thJDg  up  as  a  ToEunteer  with  me,  that  ire  should  arraoge  condilions,  and  let  tliem 
go  for  confirmation  or  TefusaL  Hamilton  connnnuicated  this  to  the  I'reaidenl,  who 
came  into  it,  and  proposed  it  to  me.  I  disapprored  of  it,  observing,  that  such  a 
volunteer  project  would  be  binding  on  us,  and  Dot  them  ;  that  it  would  enable  ihem 
lo  find  out  how  far  wc  would  go,  and  aruil  themselies  of  it.  [lon-eTCFi  ihe  Presi- 
dent thought  it  worth  trying,  and  I  acquiesced.  I  prepared  a  plan  of  treaty  for 
exchanging  ibe  pritileges  of  natire  subjects,  and  fixing  all  duties  forerer  as  they 
DDW  stood.  Hamilton  did  Dot  like  this  waj  of  fixing  the  dutice,  because,  he  sud, 
■  many  articles  here  itould  bear  to  be  raised,  aud  tbereforc,  be  nould  prepare  a  tarilT. 
He  did  so.  raising  duties  for  the  French,  from  twenty-Eve  to  6II7  per  cent.  So  they 
were  ta  give  tis  Ihe  privileges  of  native  Bulijccia,  and  ve,  as  a  compensation,  were 
(o  make  lliem  pay  higher  duUes.  namilton,  having  made  his  arrangemcuia  with 
Hammond  to  pretend  that  though  he  had  no  powers  lo  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, yet  his  general  comnusslon  authorized  him  to  enter  into  tlic  diecuesion  of 
one,  then  proposed  to  the  President,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  that  the  bueiness 
should  be  taken  up  with  Hammond  in  the  same  informal  way.  I  now  discovered  the 
trap  which  he  had  laid,  by  first  getting  the  President  into  that  step  with  Ternant. 
I  opposed  t)ie  thing  warmly.  Hamilton  observed,  if  we  did  it  with  Temant  we 
should  also  wilti  Hammond.  Tlie  President  thought  this  reasonable.  I  desired  bira 
to  recoiled,  I  had  been  against  it  with  Tcrnant,  and  only  acquieBced  under  his  opi- 
nion. So  Ihe  matter  went  off  as  to  both.  His  scheme  evidently  iins,  lo  get  us 
engaged  first  with  Ternant,  merely  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  to  engage  us  On 
the  same  ground  with  Hammond,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  eitravagaut 
tariff,  to  render  it  impossible  ne  should  conic  to  any  conclusion  nith  Tcrtiaut ;  pro- 
bably meaning,  at  (ho  same  time,  to  projiosc  terms  so  favorable  to  Groat  Britain, 
u  would  attach  us  to  that  country  by  treaty.  On  one  of  those  occasions  he 
asserted,  that  our  commerce  with  Great  liritain  and  her  colonics  was  put  on  a  much 
more  favorable  footing  than  with  France  and  her  colonies.  I  therefore  prepared 
the  tabular  comparative  view  of  llie  footing  of  our  commerce  with  those  natlont, 
which  see  among  my  papers.'  See  also  my  project  of  ft  treaty  and  Hamilton's 
tariff 

"  Committed  to  writing  March  the  lllb,  1792." 

"  It  was  observable,  that  whenever,  at  any  of  our  consultations,  any  thing  was 
proposed  as  to  Great  Britain,  Hamilton  had  conataotly  ready  something  which  Mr. 
Hammond  had  cotnmunicated  to  him,  which  suited  the  subject  and  proved  the  inti- 
macy of  their  communications ;  Insomuch,  that  I  bclicic  he  communicated  to  Ham- 
mond all  our  viciF^,  lud  knew  from  him,  in  return,  the  views  of  the  British  Court. 
Uany  evidences  of  this  occurred ;  I  will  state  some,  I  delivered  to  the  President 
toy  report  of  instructions  for  Carmichael  and  Short,  on  the  aubjcct  of  navigation, 
boundary,  and  commerce,  and  desired  him  to  submit  It  to  Hamilton.  Hamilton 
made  several  just  criticisms  on  diOerent  parts  of  it.  But  where  I  asserted  that  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  alienate  an  incb  of  the  territory  of  any  State,  he 
attacked  aod  denied  the  doctrine.  See  my  report,  his  note,  and  my  answer.  A 
few  days  after  came  to  band  Eirkland's  tetter,  informing  us  that  the  British,  at  Nia- 
gara, expected  to  run  a  new  lioe  between  themselves  and  na;  and  the  reports  of 
Pond  aod  Stedman,  informing  as  It  waa  understood  at  magara,  that  Captain  Steven- 

>  Seetnle,  p..31. 
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son  had  been  sent  here  by  Simcoe  to  settle  that  plan  with  Hammond.  Hence 
Hamilton's  attack  of  the  principle  I  had  laid  down,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
this  new  line.  See  minute  of  March  the  9th.  Another  proof.  At  one  of  oar  con- 
sultations, about  the  last  of  December,  I  mentioned  that  I  wished  to  give  in  my 
report  on  commerce,  in  which  I  conld  not  avoid  recommending  a  commercial  reta- 
liation against  Great  Britain.  Hamilton  opposed  it  riolently :  and  among  other 
arguments,  observed,  that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  us  to  have  the  posts  than 
to  commence  a  commercial  war ;  that  this,  and  this  alone,  would  free  us  from  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  wars ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
in  us,  while  treating  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  to  engage  in  anything  which 
would  irritate  them ;  that  if  we  did  so,  they  would  naturally  say,  *  these  people 
mean  war,  let  us  therefore  hold  what  we  have  in  our  hands.*  This  argument  struck 
me  forcibly,  and  I  said,  *  if  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  the  posts,  I  agree  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  risk  that  hope  by  a  commercial  retaliation.  I  will,  therefore,  wait 
till  Mr.  Hammond  gives  mc  in  his  assignment  of  breaches,  and  if  that  gives  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  that  they  mean  to  surrender  the  posts,  I  will  not  give  in  my  report 
till  the  next  session.'  Now,  Hammond  had  received  my  assignment  of  breaches  on 
the  15th  of  December,  and  about  the  22d  or  23d  had  made  me  an  apology  for  not 
having  been  able  to  send  me  his  counter-assignment  of  breaches ;  but  in  terms 
which  showed  I  might  expect  it  in  a  few  days.  From  the  moment  it  escaped  my 
lips  in  the  presence  of  Hamilton,  that  I  would  not  give  in  my  report  till  I  should 
sec  Hammond^s  counter-complaint,  and  judge  if  there  was  a  hope  of  the  posts, 
Hammond  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  any  occasion,  as  to  the  time  he  should  be 
ready.  At  length,  the  President  got  out  of  patience,  and  insisted  I  should  jog  him. 
This  I  did  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  President's  assembly :  he  immediately 
promised  I  should  have  it  in  a  few  days,  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March  I 
received  it. 

"  Written  March  the  11th,  1792." 

The  answer,  delivered  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  5th  of 
March,  specified  many  alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States — that  the  States  had  not  repealed  their  confisca- 
tion laws;  that  new  confiscation  laws  had  been,  in  some 
instances,  passed ;  that  British  creditors  had  been  prevented 
from  collecting  their  debts,  by  State  laws  which  in  some  cases 
made  property,  in  others  paper  money,  at  its  nominal  value,  a 
legal  tender  in  the  discharge  of  such  debts ;  that  State  courts 
had,  by  their  decisions,  reduced  the  amount  of  the  debts  in 
violation  of  the  original  contracts ;  that  other  State  courts  had 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  suits  brought  to  recover  these 
debts,  etc.  Hammond  cited  instances  to  prove  these  several 
allegations. 

Jeff'erson's  answer  was  delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  as 
it  required  no  little  time  and  trouble  to  collect  and  examine  the 
diff'erent  State  laws  and  legal  decisions  referred  to — and  then 
th<*.  paper,  it  is  presumed  by  the  President's  wish,  was  in  turn 
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Bubmitted  to  Mr.  Madieon,'  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  was  finally  delivered  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  was  bo  long  that  it  occupies  no  less  than  sixty-fonr 
octavo  pages  in  print.*  It  is  quite  too  long  to  admit  of  the  in- 
sertioD  here  of  even  an  abstract  of  ita  contents.  The  gist  of  the 
rpply  to  all  allegations  of  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  acts 
of  the  State  Jurisdictions,  was  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  not  power  to  control  the  State  tribunals,  nor  had  it 
stipulated  to  do  so  in  the  treaty.  It  had  only  agreed  to  recom- 
mend a  particular  line  of  action ;  and  this  it  had  performed 
fnlly  and  in  good  faith.  The  Secretary  showed  that  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaty,  on  the  British  side,  ae  well  as  the  British 
Ministry  and  Parliament,  fully  understood  beforehand  tho  pi'e- 
cise  force  of  a  Congressional  "  recommendation  "  in  the  premises 
— that  it  "  was  a  matter  not  of  obligation  or  coercion,  but  of  per- 
suasion and  influence  merely." 

But  he  declared  that  only  one  State  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Congressional  recommendation  altogether ;  that  all  the 
others  had  done  so  to  "  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
circnmstances  and  dispositions  m  which  t!ie  events  of  the  war 
iiad  left  them."  In  answer  to  Uie  assertion  that  Great  Britain 
had  paid  the  American  Koyaliets,  "  no  less  a  sum  than  four  miU 
liouE  sterling  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  losses  they  sas- 
tained,"  he  declared  that  the  British  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
"understood  perfectly  that  no  indemnification  is  claimable  from 
ns ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  a  counter  claim  of  indemnifi- 
cation to  a  mach  larger  amount."  And  he  added  :  "  We  have 
borne  our  losses.  We  have  even  lessened  yours  by  numerons 
restitutions,  where  circumstances  admitted  them ;  and  we  have 
much  the  worst  of  the  bargain  by  the  alternative  you  choose  to 
accept,  of  indemnifying  your  own  sufferers,  rather  than  onrs." 
On  the  article  of  debts,  he  showed  that  the  British  coi  nmauders, 
in  withdrawing  from  America,  carried  away  a  large  number  of 
negroes,  in  known  violation  of  the  seventh  ai'ticle  of  the  Treaty, 
"on  the  fulfillment  of  which  depended  the  means  of  paying 

<  In  k  latter  to  Oxe  Preddent,  Uiy  16th,  Ur.  JeObnon  tajt,  irillioat  uif  other  Mnark 
or  enlaiutian : 

"  Mr.  Hadison  hu  fiTored  me  with  tome  correctiona  for  1117  letter  to  Hr.  H.  It  ta 
n«T  In  the  haada  of  the  Attornef-Qoneral,  and  ihall  then  be  sabmltted  to  ColonelHamll- 
ton.  I  And  that  theie  eiaminatloiu  will  retard  the  delivery  of  11  conildereblj.  How- 
am,  delay  in  preferable  to  error." 

■  It  la  pabuahed  In  Mr.  JtBenoa'*  Correapondence,  In  both  editlooa  of  hia  Worka. 
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debts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  withdrawn."  He 
claimed  that  the  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulation  to  surrender 
the  American  forts  "with  all  convenient  speed,"  had  been  so 
entirely  disregarded,  that  towards  the  close  of  1784:  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  official  information  that  no  orders  had  yet 
been  issued  for  their  evacuation,  from  whence  it  was  inferred 
that  no  such  orders  had  ever  been  given  or  intended/  He  said 
that  this  had  cut  us  off  from  our  fur  trade ;  and  had  secluded  us 
from  friendly  intercourse  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  where- 
by we  had  been  involved  in  bloody  and  expensive  wars.  The 
treaty,  he  asserted,  had  therefore  been  first  violated  in  points  so 
essential  by  Great  Britain,  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  its  "  election  to  declare  it  dissolved  in  all  its  articles,  or  to 
compensate  itself  by  withholding  execution  of  equivalent  ar- 
ticles." He  averred  that  the  laws  passed  by  the  States  imped- 
ing the  collection  of  British  debts,  were  actually  passed  in  reta- 
liation for  prior  and  continuous  British  infractions ;  and  that 
even  waiving  this  justification,  the  legislation  specially  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Hammond  (delay  of  judgment,  delivery  of  the 
body  from  execution  on  the  delivery  of  property,  and  admitting 
executions  to  be  discharged  in  paper  money),  admitted  of  an 
apology  under  the  peculiar  and  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed.  Tlie  State  judicatures  were  vindicated 
from  tlie  charges  of  Mr.  Hammond  in  tones  of  manly  firmna<«. 
To  the  comparison  instituted  by  the  latter  between  the  "impartial 
distribution  of  justice"  by  British  tribunals  towards  Americans, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  American  courts  towards  British  sub- 
jecP'  Mr.  Jefferson  cited  British  decisions  wearing  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  from  the  impartial  one  claimed,  and  he  added: 
"These  cases  appear  strong  to  us.  If  your  judges  have  done 
wrong  in  them,  we  expect  redress.  If  right,  we  expect  expla- 
nations." 

Mr.  Hammond  made  no  reply  to  this  communication  during 
Mr.  Jefferson's  continuance  in  office."     When  the  paper  was 

1  The  fort»  so  loDg  retained,  were  Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Oswego 
Oswcffatchie,  Point-au-Fer,  Dutchman's  Point,  and,  we  believe,  some  others. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  thns  mentions  Mr.  Hammond's  reception  of  this  paper  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison,  dated  June  4th : 

*^  Mr.  Hammond  has  given  me  an  answer  in  writing,  saying,  he  must  send  my  letter 
to  his  court  and  wait  their  instructions.  On  this  I  desired  a  personal  interview,  that  we 
might  consider  the  matter  together  in  a  familiar  way.  He  came  accordingly,  yesterday, 
and  took  a  solo  dinner  with  me,  during  which  onr  conversation  was  full,  unreserved,  and 
of  a  natore  to  inspire  mutual  confidence.    The  result  was  that  ho  acknowledged  explicitly 
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spread  before  the  American  people,  it  was  bailed  by  the  great 
body  of  them  of  all  parties,  as  a  masterly  and  triumphant  vin- 
dication of  our  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  diplo- 
matic arohives  of  the  Bepublic  now  contain  no  abler  State  paper. 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  accused  of  uni3lenting  hostility  to 
England,  and  of  correspondingly  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of 
France.  That  he  entertained  no  especial  love  for  that  haughty 
power  which  had  inflicted  such  an  immensity  of  woes  on  his 
country,  and  which  had  never  done  it  an  act  of  real  kindness 
unless  in  driving  exiles  to  it  by  oppression  and  intolerance,  is 
unquestionably  true.  That  he  felt  an  active  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  France  had  conferred  on  the  United  States,  that  he 
liked  the  character  of  its  people,  that  he  warmly  sympathized 
with  efforts  to  establish  liberal  government  in  that  and  all 
other  lands,  is  equally  true.  But  as  a  statesman — as  his  coun- 
try's Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — where  have  we  seen  him 
attempt  to  carry  an  iota  of  these  personal  feelings  into  diplo- 
matic transactions?  His  instructions  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  our 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  issued  a  few  weeks  after*  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  should  be  read  in  this  connection.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  a  paragraph  from  them : 

"  To  you,  sir,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  undertake  a  general  delineation  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  you  are  appointed.  I  shall  therefore  only  express  a 
desire  that  they  be  constantly  exercised  in  that  spirit  of  sincere  friendship  which 
we  bear  to  the  English  nation,  and  that  in  all  transactions  with  the  minister,  his 
good  dispositions  be  conciliated  by  whatever  in  language  or  attentions  may  tend  to 
that  effect.  W^ith  respect  to  their  government,  or  policy,  as  concerning  themselves 
or  other  nations,  we  wish  not  to  intermeddle  in  word  or  deed,  and  that  it  be  not 
understood  that  our  Government  permits  itself  to  entertain  either  a  will  or  opinion 
on  the  subject." 

• 

that  his  country  had  hitherto  heard  one  side  of  the  question  onl^,  and  that  A*om  preju- 
diced persons ;  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  discussed,  that  it  was  placed  on  entirely 
new  ground,  his  court  having  no  idea  of  a  charge  of  first  infhictions  on  them,  and  a  justi- 
fication on  that  ground  of  what  had  been  done  by  our  States ;  that  this  made  it  quite  a  new 
case,  to  which  no  instructions  he  had  could  apply.  He  found,  from  my  expressions,  that 
I  had  entertained  an  idea  of  his  being  able  to  give  an  order  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  to 
deliver  up  the  posts,  and  smiled  at  uie  idea ;  and  it  was  evident  from  his  conversation 
that  it  had  not  at  all  entered  into  the  expectations  of  his  court  that  they  were  to  deliver 
up  the  posts.  He  did  not  say  so  expressly,  but  he  said  that  they  considered  the  retain- 
ma  of  the  posts  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the  losses  their  subjects  had  sus- 
tauied ;  under  the  cover  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which  admits  them  to  the  navigation 
of  the  MississipDi,  and  the  evident  mistake  of  the  negotiators  in  supposing  that  a  line  due 
west  flrom  the  L«ake  of  the  Woods  would  strike  the  Mississippi,  he  supposed  an  explanatory 
convention  necessary,  and  showed  a  desire  that  such  a  slice  of  our  northwestern  territory 
might  be  cut  off  for  them  as  would  admit  them  to  the  navigation  and  profit  of  the 
IfJKissippi,  etc.  etc.  He  expects  he  can  have  his  final  instructions  by  the  meeting  of 
Congress." 
*  July  11th. 
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» 

This  corresponds,  in  spirit,  with  every  word  ever  written  by 

him  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  as  a  Cabinet  oflBicer  he  really  could 
have  little  independent  volition  in  the  matter,  that  his  official 
communications  to  ministers  did  not  represent  his  individual 
views,  but  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  the  President.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  certain  extent.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
most  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  foreign  dispatches  were  drafted  prior 
to  any  consultation  in  regard  to  their  contents ;  and  we  have 
scarcely  yet  met  with  an  instance  where  they  were  altered  in 
detail,  and  never  in  their  general  tenor,  on  subsequent  consulta- 
tion. How  far  this  remark  will  apply  to  his  future  dispatches, 
the  reader  is  invited  to  keep  in  view. 

But  were  the  facts  otherwise  from  what  they  will  appear, 
had  he  represented  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy  as  he  did  on  those  of  finance,  and  had  the  Presi- 
dent himself  leaned  towards  opposite  views,  still,  who  that 
knows  General  Washington's  habitual  inclination  to  conform  to 
the  earnest  wishes  of  each  head  of  department  on  the  questions 
of  his  own  department,  can  doubt  that  by  an  exhibition  of  per- 
tinacity and  feeling,  Jefferson  could  have  often  carried  some 
color  of  his  partial  views  as  between  France  and  England  into 
his  dispatches,  if  he  really  had  any  disposition  to  do  so?  He 
was  a  skillful  writer.  Washington  had  little  taste  for  controlling 
down  to  the  details  of  verbal  criticism.  Many  of  the  dispatehes 
were  seen  by  no  eyes  but  his  and  Jefferson's.  And  where  they 
came  before  the  Cabinet,  minute  verbal  criticisms  would  not  be 
tolerated  a  great  way,  certainly  not  constantly,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  whom  .the  President  desired  to  retain  in  his  Cabinet. 
But,  in  truth,  the  President  did  not  lean  towards  opposite  views 
of  foreign  policy  from  those  entertained  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Circumstances  occurred  in  regard  to  which  they  did  not 
think  alike;  but  no  fact  will  appear  more  certain  than  that 
during  Jefferson's  entire  stay  in  the  Cabinet,  he,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances — almost  uniformly — carried  the  President's 
concurrence  with  his  proposed  official  acts  and  papers ;  and  it 
will  appear  equally  certain  that  he  carried  far  more  of  the  Presi- 
dent's confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  judgment  generally,  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  than  any  other 
officer  in  that  Cabinet 
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We  think  a  fair  comparison  between  Jefferson's  French  and 
Engh'sh  dispatches  will  show  that  the  former  were  often  more 
bluntly,  and  where  the  occasion  equally  demanded,  more  menac- 
ingly written  than  the  latter.  "We  attribute  this,  however,  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  well  known  friendly  feelings  of  France  to- 
wards the  United  States  required  less  ceremony,  less  circumlo- 
cution, ill  saying  what  was  wished  or  meant  by  us,  than  did  the 
unslacking  hostility  and  irritable  arrogance  of  England. 

We  have  passed  over  some  topics  of  Cabinet  discussions 
where  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  Federal  and 
Republican  members  exhibited  themselves.  Tliose  differences 
were  constantly  increasing  and  becoming  systematic  instead  of 
incidental.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  when,  as  the  views  of 
each  side  were  ripened  by  circumstances  and  reflection,  they 
came  to  embrace  essentially  different  theories  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  Government. 

Jefferson,  tired  of  his  long  continuance  in  oiBce,  and  natu- 
rally disinclined  to  a  position  calling  for  constant  personal 
collision  and  contest,  had  determined  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
President's  first  term ;  but  he  foresaw  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences if  the  President  should  adhere  to  his  determination  also 
to  retire  at  the  same  time.  The  Secretary  appears  to  have 
thought  it  an  occasion  calling  for  a  written  expression  of  his 
views  not  only  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  act,  but  to  the 
important  political  questions  of  the  day,  which  ho  supposed 
would  be  more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  that  act.  We 
give  his  communication  entire  : 

To  THE  President  of  the  United  States. 

Philadxlpbii,  May  28«f,  1798. 
Deah  Sir  : 

I  hare  determined  to  make  the  subject  of  a  letter  what  for  some  time  past 

has  been  a  subject  of  inquietude  to  my  mind,  without  having  found  a  good  occasion 

of  disburthening  itself  to  jou  in  conversation,  during  the  busy  scenes  which  occu- 

pied  jou  here.    Perhaps,  too,  you  may  be  able  in  your  present  situation,  or  on 

the  road,  to  give  it  more  time  and  reflection  than  you  could  do  here  at  any 

moment. 

When  you  first  mentioned  to  me  your  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  government, 

though  I  felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  I  was  in  a  considerable  degree  silent. 

I  knew  that,  to  such  a  mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was  idle  and  impertinent ;  that 

before  forming  your  decision  you  had  weighed  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 

measure,  had  made  up  your  mind  on  full  view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be 

little  hope  of  changing  the  result.    Pursuing  my  reflections,  too,  I  knew  we  were 
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some  day  to  try  to  walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay  should  be  made  while  joa  should 
be  alirc  and  looking  on,  we  should  derire  confidence  from  that  circumstance,  and 
resource,  if  it  failed.  The  public  mind,  too,  was  calm  and  confident,  and  therefore 
in  a  favorable  state  for  making  the  experiment.  Had  no  change  of  circnmstancea 
intervened,  I  should  not,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  have  now  ventured  to  propose 
to  you  a  change  of  purpose.  But  the  public  mind  is  no  longer  confident  and 
serene ;  and  that  from  causes  in  which  you  are  no  ways  personally  mixed.  Though 
these  causes  have  been  hackneyed  in  the  public  papers  in  detail,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  order  to  calculate  the  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing,  to  take  a  Tiew 
of  them  in  the  mass,  giving  to  each  the  form,  real  or  imaginary,  under  which  they 
have  been  presented. 

It  has  been  urged,  then,  that  a  public  debt,  greater  than  we  can  possibly  pay, 
before  other  causes  of  adding  new  debt  to  it  will  occur,  has  been  artificially  created 
by  adding  together  the  whole  amount  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  accounts, 
instead  of  only  taking  their  balances,  which  could  have  been  paid  off  in  a  short 
time  :  that  this  accumulation  of  debt  has  taken  forever  out  of  our  power  those  easy 
sources  of  revenue  which,  applied  to  the  ordinary  necessities  and  exigencies  of 
government,  would  have  answered  them  habitually,  and  covered  us  from  habitual 
rourmurings  against  taxes  and  tax-gatherers,  reserving  extraordinary  calls  for  those 
extraordinary  occasions  which  would  animate  the  pocple  to  meet  them:  that 
though  the  calls  for  money  have  been  no  greater  than  n  *  must  expect  generally, 
for  the  same  or  equivalent  exigencies,  yet  we  are  already  obliged  to  strain  the 
impost  till  it  produces  clamor,  and  will  produce  evasion  and  wai  on  our  own  citizens 
to  collect  it,  and  even  resort  to  an  excise  law  of  odious  character  with  the  people, 
partial  in  its  operation,  unproductive  unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious means,  and  committing  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  parts  where 
resistance  is  most  probable  and  coercion  least  practicable.  They  cite  propositions 
in  Congress,  and  suspect  other  projects  on  foot  still  to  increase  the  mass  of  debt. 
They  say,  that  by  borrowing  at  two-thirds  of  the  interest,  we  might  have  paid  off 
the  principal  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  ;  but  that  from  this  we  are  precluded  by  its 
being  made  irredeemable  but  in  small  portions  and  long  terms ;  that  this  irredeem- 
able quality  was  given  it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inviting  its  transfer  to  foreign 
countries.  They  predict  that  this  transfer  of  the  principal,  when  completed,  will 
occasion  an  exportation  of  three  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  interest,  a  drain 
of  coin,  of  which,  as  there  has  been  no  examples,  no  calculation  can  be  made  of  its 
consequences :  that  the  banishment  of  our  coin  will  be  complicated  by  the  creation 
of  ten  millions  of  paper  money,  in  the  form  of  bank  bills  now  issuing  into  circula- 
tion. They  think  the  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  annual  profit  paid  to  the  lenders  of 
this  paper  medium  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  who  would  have  had 
without  interest  the  coin  it  is  banishing :  that  all  the  capital  employed  in  paper 
speculation  is  barren  and  useless,  producing,  like  that  on  a  gaming  table,  no  seces- 
sion to  itself,  and  is  withdrawn  from  commerce  and  agriculture,  where  it  would 
have  produced  addition  to  the  common  mass :  that  it  nourishes  in  our  citizens 
habits  of  vice  and  idleness,  instead  of  industry  and  morality :  that  it  has  furnished 
effectual  means  of  corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  as  turns  the  balance 
between  the  honest  voters,  whichever  way  it  is  directed:  that  this  corrupt  squadron, 
deciding  the  voice  of  the  Legislature,  have  manifested  their  dispositions  to  get  rid 
of  the  limiutions  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general  Legislature,  limita- 
tions on  the  faith  of  which  the  Sutes  acceded  to  that  instrument :  that  the  olti- 
•ito  object  of   all  this  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present 
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republican  form  of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  of  which  the  English 
Constitution  is  to  be  the  model :  that  this  was  contemplated  in '  the  Convention  if 
no  secret,  because  its  partisans  hare  made  none'  of  it.  To  effect  it,  then,  wai 
impracticable,  but  they  are  still  eager  after  their  object,  and  are  predisposing  every- 
thing for  its  ultimate  attainment  So  many  of  them  have  got  into  the  Legislature, 
that,  aided  by  the  corrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  are  at  their  devotion, 
they  make  a  mnjority  in  both  houses.  The  republican  party,  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  government  in  its  present  form,  are  fewer  in  number ;  they  are  fewer  even 
when  joined  by  the  two,  three,  or  half  dozen  Anti-Federalists,  who,  though  they 
dare  not  avow  it,  are  still  opposed  to  any  general  government ;  but,  being  less  so  to 
a  republican  than  a  monarchical  one,  they  naturally  join  those  whom  they  think 
pursuing  the  lesser  evil. 

Of  all  the  mischiefs  objected  to  the  system  of  measures  before  mentioned,  none 
is  so  afflicting  and  fatal  to  every  honest  hope,  as  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature. 
As  it  was  the  earliest  of  these  measures,  it  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the 
risk,  and  will  be  the  instrument  for  producing  in  future  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
or  whatever  else  those  who  direct  it  may  choose.  Withdrawn  such  a  distance  from 
the  eye  of  their  constituents,  and  these  so  dispersed  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  public 
information,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  representatives, 
they  will  form  the  most  corrupt  government  on  earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corrup- 
tion be  not  prevented.  The  only  hope  of  safety  hangs  now  on  the  numerous 
representation  which  is  to  come  forward  the  ensuing  year.  Some  of  the  new 
members  will  be,  probably,  either  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
majority ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  great  mass  will  form  an  accession  to  the 
Republican  party.  They  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  the  two  preceding 
Legislatures,  and  especially  the  first,  have  done.  Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose 
thia.  But  some  parts  of  the  system  may  be  rightfully  reformed,  a  liberation  from 
the  rest  unremittingly  pursued  as  fast  as  right  will  permit,  and  the  door  shut  in 
future  against  similar  commitments  of  the  nation.  Should  the  next  Legislature 
take  this  course,  it  will  draw  upon  them  the  whole  monarchical  and  paper  interest ; 
but  the  latter,  I  think,  will  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  former,  because  creditors 
will  never,  of  their  own  accord,  fly  off  entirely  from  their  debtors ;  therefore,  this 
is  the  alternative  least  likely  to  produce  convulsion.  But  should  the  majority  of 
the  new  members  be  still  in  the  same  principles  with  the  present,  and  show  that  we 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  practices,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  what  would  be  the  result,  nor  what  means  would  be  resorted  to  for  cor- 
rection of  the  evil.  True  wisdom  would  direct  that  they  should  be  temperate  and 
peaceable ;  but  the  division  of  sentiment  and  interest  happens  unfortunately  to  be 
00  geographical,  that  no  mortal  can  say  that  what  is  most  wise  and  temperate  would 
prevail  against  what  is  most  easy  and  obvious?  I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the  Union  into  two  or  more  parts.  Tet  when 
we  consider  the  mass  which  opposed  the  original  coalescence ;  when  we  consider 
that  it  lay  chiefly  in  the  southern  quarter :  that  the  Legislature  have  availed  them- 
lielves  of  no  occasion  of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  whenever  northern  and 
southern  prejudices  have  come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been  sacrificed  and  the 
former  soothed ;  that  the  owners  of  the  debt  are  in  the  southern,  and  the  holders 

*  This  word  (in)  is  erroneously  printed  ^^  by"  in  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son's  Works. 

'  This  word  (none)  is  erroneously  printed  '^rnore"  in  the  Congress  edition.  (See 
copy  from  origioal,  in  Sparks's  Washington,  vol  z.  p.  506.) 
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of  it  in  the  Northern  division ;  that  the  Anti-Federal  champions  are  now  strength* 
ened  in  argument  by  the  fulfillment  of  their  predictions ;  that  this  has  been  brongfat 
about  by  the  monarchical  Federalists  themselves,  who,  having  been  for  the  new 
government  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  monarchy,  have  themselves  adopted  the 
very  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  of  which,  when  advocating  its  acceptance 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  they  declared  it  unsusceptible ;  that  the  Repub- 
lican-Federalists who  espoused  the  same  government  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  are 
disarmed  of  their  weapons;  that  which  they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now 
become  true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these  things  may  not  proselyte  the 
small  number  which  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority  on  the  other  side  ?  And 
this  is  the  event  at  which  I  tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  your  continn- 
ing  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last  importance.  The  confidence  of  the  whole 
Union  is  centred  in  you.  Your  being  at  the  helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to 
every  argument  which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the  people  in  any  quarter, 
into  violence  and  secession.  North  and  South  will  hang  together  if  they  have  yon 
to  hang  on ;  and  if  the  first  correction  of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail  in 
its  effect,  your  presence  will  give  time  for  trying  others,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
union  and  peace  of  the  States. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression  under  which  your  present  office  kjs 
your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with  which  you  pant  for  domestic  life,  fiut  there  is 
sometimes  an  eminence  of  character  on  which  society  have  such  peculiar  claims  as 
to  control  the  predilections  of  the  individual  for  a  particular  walk  of  happiness,  and 
restrain  him  to  that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and  future  benedictions  of 
mankind.  This  seems  to  be  your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  by  Provi- 
dence in  forming  your  character,  and  fashioning  the  events  on  which  it  was  to 
operate ;  and  it  is  to  motives  like  these,  and  not  to  personal  anxieties  of  mine  or 
others  who  have  no  right  to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal,  and  urge  a 
revisal  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an  honest 
majority  result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  representation ;  should  those  acquiesce 
whose  princip^s  or  interest  they  may  control,  your  wishes  for  retirement  would  be 
gratified  with  less  danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  without  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  second  period  of  four  years.  One  or  two  sessions  will  determine 
the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  can  resolve  to  add  more  to  the  many 
years  you  have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  fear  of  suspicion  that  any  selfish  motive  of  continuance  in  office  may 
enter  into  this  solicitation  on  my  part,  obliges  me  to  declare  that  no  such  motire 
exists.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere  indifference  to  the  public  whether  I  retain  or  relin- 
quish my  purpose  of  closing  my  tour  with  the  first  periodical  renovation  of  the 
Government.  I  know  my  own  measure  too  well  to  suppose  that  my  services  contri- 
bute anything  to  the  public  confidence,  or  the  public  utility.  Multitudes  can  fill 
the  office  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  place  me,  as  much  to  their  advantage 
and  satisfaction.  I  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  consult  but  my  own  inclination, 
which  is  bent  irresistibly  on  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  my  family,  my  farm,  and  my 
books.  I  should  repose  among  them,  it  is  true,  in  far  greater  security,  if  I  were  to 
know  that  you  remained  at  the  watch ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so.  To  the  induce- 
ments urged  from  a  view  of  our  domestic  affairs,  I  will  add  a  bare  mention,  of 
what  indeed  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  that  weighty  motives  for  your  continu- 
ance are  to  be  found  in  our  foreign  affairs.  I  think  it  probable  that  both  the 
Spanish  and  English  negotiations,  if  not  completed  before  your  purpose  is  known, 
will  be  suspended  from  the  moment  it  is  known,  and  that  the  latter  nation  will 
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then  use  double  diligence  in  fomenting  the  Indian  War.  With  my  wishes  for  the 
future,  I  shall  at  the  same  time  express  my  gratitude  for  the  past,  at  least  my 
portion  of  it ;  and  beg  permission  to  follow  you,  whether  in  public  or  private  life, 
with  those  sentiments  of  sincere  attachment  and  respect,  with  which  I  am  unalter- 
ably, dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  speaking 
decorously  in  tlie  third  pei*8on  (telling  what  tlie  Republicans 
think  and  say),  makes  as  unsparing  an  assault  on  the  Treasury 
measures  of  Hamilton — on  their  expediency — on  their  designed 
and  successful  tendency  to  corrupt  Congress — on  their  ultimate 
object  to  change  the  government  into  a  monarchy — on  the 
general  desires  and  designs  of  the  Federal  leaders  in  the  same 
direction — as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ana.  And  where  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  monarchical  government  '*  was  contemplated 
in  the  Convention  [of  1787]  is  no  secret,  because  its  partisans 
have  made  none  of  it " — and  that  "  they  are  still  eager  after 
their  object" — no  one  will  doubt  that  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood, and  was  understood  by  General  Washington,  as  referring, 
among  others,  directly  to  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  President's  verbal  reply  to  this  communication  is  given 
in  the  Ana,  and  his  dissent  from  many  of  the  writer's  propo- 
sitions is  stated  with  a  frankness  and  clearness  which  are 
equally  admirable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  of  General 
Washington's  views  on  personal  subjects,  and  on  the  important 
questions  then  agitating  parties,  are  anywhere  so  unreservedly 
given  by  him — at  least  on  a  single  occasion.  The  following  is 
the  entry : 

"  July  the  HWA,  1792.— My  letter  of to  the  President,  directed  to  him  at 

Mouat  Vernon,  had  not  found  him  there,  but  came  to  him  here.  lie  told  me  of 
this,  and  that  he  would  take  an  occasion  of  speaking  with  me  on  the  subject.  He 
did  so  this  day.  He  began  by  observing  that  he  had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day, 
because  the  subject  was  painful ;  to  wit,  his  remaining  in  office,  which  that  letter 
eollcited.  He  said  that  the  declaration  he  had  made  when  he  quitted  his  military 
command,  of  never  again  entering  into  public  life,  was  sincere.  That,  however, 
when  he  was  called  on  to  come  forward  to  set  the  present  government  in  motion,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  circumstances  were  so  changed  as  to  justify  a  change  in  his 
resolution  :  he  was  made  to  believe  that  in  two  years  all  would  be  well  in  motion, 
and  he  might  retire.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  found  some  things  still  to  be  done. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  disturb  the 
course  of  things,  as  in  one  year  more  his  office  would  expire,  and  he  was  decided 
then  to  retire.  Now  he  was  told  there  would  still  be  danger  in  it.  Certainly,  if  he 
thought  so,  he  would  conquer  his  longing  for  retirement.  *  But  he  feared  it  would 
be  Bud  his  former  professions  of  retirement  had  been  mere  affectation,  and  that  he 
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was  like  otlier  men,  when  once  in  office  he  could  not  quit  it.  He  was  sensible,  too, 
of  a  decay  of  his  hearing,  perhaps  his  other  faculties  might  fall  off  and  he  not  be 
sensible  of  it.  That  with  respect  to  the  existing  causes  of  uneasiness,  he  thought 
there  were  suspicions  against  a  particular  party,  which  had  been  carried  a  great 
deal  too  far :  there  might  be  desires^  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  dengiU  to 
change  the  form  of  government  into  a  monarchy  :  that  there  might  be  a  few  who 
wished  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  particularly  in  the  great  cities ;  but  that  the 
main  body  of  the  people  in  the  eastern  States  were  as  steadily  for  republicanism  as 
in  the  southern.  That  the  pieces  lately  published,  and  particularly  in  Freneau^s 
paper,  seemed  to  have  in  view  the  exciting  opposition  to  the  Government.  That 
this  had  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  Excise  Law,  according  to  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  General  Hand.  That  they  tended  to  produce  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  Union,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  and  that  whatever  tended 
to  produce  anarchy,  tended,  of  course,  to  produce  a  resort  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment He  considered  those  papers  as  attacking  him  directly,  for  he  must  be  a  fool 
indeed  to  swallow  the  little  sugar-plums  here  and  there  thrown  out  to  him.  That 
in  condemning  the  administration  of  the  Government,  they  condemned  him,  for  if 
they  thought  there  were  measures  pursued  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  they  must 
conceive  him  too  careless  to  attend  to  them,  or  too  stupid  to  understand  them. 
That  though,  indeed,  he  had  signed  many  acts  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their 
parts,  yet  he  had  never  put  his  name  to  one  which  he  did  not  think,  on  the  whole, 
was  eligible.  That  as  to  the  Bank,  which  had  been  an  act  of  so  much  complaint, 
until  there  was  some  infallible  criterion  of  reason,  a  difference  of  opinion  must  be 
tolerated.  Ue  did  not  believe  the  discontents  extended  far  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  had  seen  and  spoken  with  many  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  his 
late  journey.  He  found  the  people  contented  and  happy.  He  wished,  however,  to 
be  better  informed  on  this  head.  If  the  discontents  were  more  extensive  than  he 
supposed,  it  might  be  that  the  desire  that  he  should  remain  in  the  Government  was 
not  general. 

*'  My  observations  to  him  tended  principally  to  enforce  the  topics  of  my  letter. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  them,  except  where  they  produced  observations  from 
him.  I  said  that  the  two  great  complaints  were,  that  the  national  debt  was  unne- 
cessarily increased,  and  that  it  had  furnished  the  means  of  corrupting  both  branches 
of  the  Legisjlature ;  that  he  must  know,  and  everybody  knew,  there  was  a  consider^ 
able  squadron  in  both,  whose  votes  were  devoted  to  the  paper  and  stock-jobbing 
interest,  that  the  names  of  a  weighty  number  were  known,  and  several  othera 
suspected  on  good  grounds.  That  on  examining  the  votes  of  these  men,  they  would 
be  found  uniformly  for  every  Treasury  measure,  and  that  ns  most  of  these  measures 
had  been  carried  by  small  majorities,  they  were  carried  by  these  very  votes.  That, 
therefore,  it  was  a  cause  of  just  uneasiness,  when  we  saw  a  Legislature  legislating  for 
their  own  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  Ue  said  not  a  word  on  the 
corruption  of  the  Legislature,  but  took  up  the  other  point,  defended  the  Assump- 
tion, and  argued  that  it  had  not  increased  the  debt,  for  that  all  of  it  w&s  honest 
debt.  He  justified  the  Excise  Law,  as  one  of  the  best  laws  which  could  be  passed, 
as  nobody  would  pay  the  tax  who  did  not  choose  to  do  it.  With  respect  to  the 
increase  of  the  debt  by  the  Assumption,  I  observed  to  him,  that  what  was  meant 
and  objected  to  was,  that  it  increased  the  debt  of  the  General  Government,  and 
carried  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment.  That  if  the  balances  had  been  settled, 
and  the  debtor  States  directed  to  pay  their  deficiencies  to  the  creditor  States,  they 
would  have  done  it  easily,  and  by  resources  of  taxation  in  their  power,  and 
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acceptable  to  the  people;  by  a  direct  tax  in  the  South,  and  an  excise  in  the  North. 
Still,  he  said,  it  would  be  paid  by  the  people.  Finding  him  decided,  I  avoided 
entering  into  argument  with  him  on  those  points.*' 

On  the  let  of  June,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  Admiral 
John  Paul  Jones,  notifying  him  of  his  appointment  as  a  secret 
commissioner  to  negotiate  for  the  ransom  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  Algiers,  with  the  commission  of  Consul  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  with  the  intimation  that  ho  would 
then  be  nominated  to  the  position  permanently,  if  he  chose  to 
accept  it.  The  Secretary's  letter  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  but  before  it  reached  its  destination,  the  wild  and  varied 
life-cruise  of  the  daring  mariner  was  over.  This  man  of 
many  follies,  but  of  a  more  than  compensating  genius — this 
naval  commander,  holding  a  midway  position  between  a  great 
admiral  and  one  of  those  fierce  ancient  ocean-rovers,  who  sought 
victory  in  wild  and  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  on  the 
decks  of  grappled  ships — this  wandering  adventurer  through 
many  climes,  now  consorting  with  princes,  and  now  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  absolute  want — ^had  at  last,  with  his  visions  of  glory 
all  faded,  died  obscurely,  but  not,  as  it  has  been  often  alleged, 
in  destitution,  in  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1792.  The  National 
Assembly  of  France  passed  resolutions  in  his  honor,  and  deputed 
a  delegation  from  their  number  to  attend  his  remains  with  every 
circumstance  of  respect  to  the  grave.  It  is  not,  probably, 
to  be  doubted  that  Jones  received  his  last  American  commis- 
sion at  the  instance  of  Jefferson ;  and  we  confess  it  has  given 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  record  that  all  of  Jeffer- 
son's deportment  towards  him,  while  acting  as  French  Minister, 
and  while  Secretary  of  State,  was  most  respectful  and  kind, 
indicating  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  perfect  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  discretion.*  Again  and  again  he  confided  trusts 
to  Jones,  which  imperatively  demanded  these  qualifications,  and 
he  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  confidence.  He  always 
looked  to  him  as  the  man  who  was  destined  to  lead  our  navy  in 
that  "  clearing-up  storm  "  of  war  which  he  believed  must  come 
with  England — and  Jones  himself  refused  an  Admiral's  com- 
mission in  the  fleets  of  Kussia,  except  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  at  any  time  be  permitted  to  retire  at  the  call  of  his 

1  A  bust  of  Jones  alwajs  occupied  an  honorable  place  among  thofle  of  other  patriots 
and  heroes  at  Monticello.    We  think  it  was  the  gift  of  Jones  himself. 
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adopted  country.     He  died  at  heart,  as  he  described  himself  in 
his  will,  '*  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America !" 
Jeiferson  wrote  General  Lafavette,  June  16th  : 

'*  Behold  you,  then,  mj  dear  friend^  at  the  head  of  a  great  armj  establishing 
the  liberties  of  your  country  against  a  foreign  enemy.  May  HeaTen  faTor  yoor 
cause,  and  make  you  the  channel  through  which  it  may  pour  its  faTora.  While 
you  are  estimating '  the  monster  Aristocracy,  and  pulling  out  the  teeth  and  fangs  of 
its  associate,  Monarchy,  a  contrary  tendency  is  discovered  in  some  here.  A  sect 
lias  shown  itself  among  us,  who  declare  they  espoused  our  new  Constitution  not  as 
a  good  and  sufficient  thing  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  step  to  an  English  ConsUtntioo, 
the  only  thing  good  and  sufficient  in  itself,  in  their  eye.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  these 
are  preachers  without  followers,  and  that  our  people  are  firm  and  constant  in  their 
republican  purity.  You  will  wonder  to  be  told  that  it  is  from  the  eastward  chiefly  tliat 
these  champions  for  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  come.  They  get  some  important 
associates  from  New  York,  and  are  puffed  up  by  a  tribe  of  Agioteurs  which  hare  beeo 
hatched  in  a  bed  of  corruption  made  up  after  the  model  of  their  beloved  England. 
Too  many  of  these  stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers  have  come  into  our  Legislature, 
or  rather  too  many  of  our  Legislature  have  become  stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers. 
However,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard,  and  will 
probably  cleanse  their  seats  at  the- ensuing  election." 

He  wrote  three  or  four  days  afterwards  to  Joel  Barlow,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  France : 

"Tliough  I  am  In  hopes  you  are  now  on  the  ocean,  home-bound,  yet  I  cannot 
omit  the  chance  of  my  thanks  reaching  you,  for  your  **  Conspiracy  of  Kings"  and 
advice  to  the  privileged  orders,  the  second  part  of  which  I  am  in  hopes  is  out  by 
this  time.  Be  assured  that  your  endeavors  to  bring  the  trans- Atlantic  world  into 
the  road  of  reason,  arc  not  without  their  effect  here.  Some  here  arc  disposed  to 
move  retrograde,  and  to  take  their  stand  in  the  rear  of  Europe,  now  advancing  to 
the  high  ground  of  natural  right.  *  *  •  God  send  that  all  the  nations  who 
join  in  attacking  the  liberties  of  France  may  end  in  the  attainment  of  their  own.** 

The  flames  of  partisan  feeling  now  burned  brightly  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  not  probably  a  neighborhood  so  remote  from  the  centres  of 
population,  so  isolated  by  surrounding  wildernesses,  that  the 
people  were  not  arrayed,  or  were  not  arraying  themselves,  on 
the  side  of  the  Federalists  or  Republicans.  In  the  eastern 
States  the  former  had  almost  exclusive  control — in  the  southeiu, 
the  latter.  The  middle  States  were  the  debatable  ground.  The 
Federalists,  led  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  hithertu 
maintained  undisputed  ascendency  in  Congress.  The  Treasury 
schemes  had  continued  to  receive  new  "  props,"  and  an  attempt 

>  Misprint  doubtless  for ''extirpating." 
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to  prevent  this  department  from  assuming  the  origination  of 
nearly  all  the  important  interior  measures  of  the  Government — 
under  the  name  of  reporting  plans  for  the  improvement  and 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  Support  of  the  public 
credit — had  been  defeated.  Hamilton's  influence,  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the  President's  name,  was  com- 
pletely paramount  in  Congress. 

In  July,  a  series  of  published  attacks  was  commenced  on 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  the  leading 
Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  was  a  short  article 
over  the  signature  of  T.  L.,  asking  whether  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  (Philip  Freneau — ^Translating-Clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State)  received  a  salary  for  translations,  or 
for  publications,  "  the  design  of  which  was  to  vilify  those  to 
whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  committed  the  administration 
of  our  public  affairs — to  oppose  the  measures  of  Government, 
and,  by  false  insinuations,  to  disturb  the  public  peace  ?"  Tlie 
article  further  remarked,  that  "  in  common  life  it  was  thought 
ungrateful  for  a  man  to  bite  the  hand  that  put  bread  in  his 
mouth ;  but  if  the  man  was  hired  to  do  it,  the  case  was 
altered."  '  A  second  article  soon  after  (August  4th)  appeared, 
over  the  signature  of  "  An  American,"  explicitly  charging  that 
**  a  paper  more  devoted  to  the  views  of  a  certain  party,  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  head,  than  any  to  be  found  in  "  Phila- 
delphia, "  was  wanted  " — that  "  Mr.  Freneau  was  thought  a  fit 
instrument" — that  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  him — that  he 
"  came  here  [Philadelphia]  at  once  editor  of  the  National 
GtBzette  and  clerk  for  foreign  languages  in  the  department  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State  "  that  it  was  a  new  experiment 
in  the  history  of  political  manoeuvres  in  this  country,"  to  have 
a  newspaper  instituted  by  a  public  officer,  and  the  editor  of  it 
regularly  pensioned  with  the  public  money  in  the  disposal  of 
that  officer  " — that  Freneau  was  not  an  independent  editor,  but 
"  the  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the  head  of  a  party,  from 
whose  hands  he  received  the  boon  " — that  "  the  whole  complex- 
ion of  his  paper  exhibited  a  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  that  patronage  under  which  he  acted."  A  position 
is  then  assumed  by  "  An  American,"  which  we  will  transcribe 
entire,  as  it  has  furnished  the  text  for  never-ending  paraphrases, 

'  See  Hamilton's  Works  for  the  article,  vol.  vii.  p.  5. 
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and  as  it  presents  a  point  against  Mr.  Jefferson  which,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  weighed  with  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary care,  may  seem  to  be  well  taken.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  But  it  may  be  asked — is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jeflfcrson,  the  head  of  a  principal 
department  of  the  Government,  can  be  the  patron  of  a  paper,  the  erident  object 
of  which  is  to  decry  the  GoTemment  and  its  measures  ?  If  he  disapproTes  of  the 
GoTcrnment  itself,  and  thinks  it  deserving  of  his  opposition,  can  he  reconcile  it  to 
his  own  personal  dignity,  and  the  principles  of  probity,  to  hold  an  office  under  it, 
and  employ  the  means  of  official  influence  in  that  opposition  ?  If  he  disapprorea 
of  the  leading  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  its  administra- 
tion, can  he  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  to  bold  a 
plftce  in  that  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  instrumental  in  Tilifying 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  sanctioned  by  Ou  chief  magistrate  of  tfu  oftiouP^ ' 

The  paper  then  specifically  alleges  that  "  while  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  depending  before  the  people  of 
this  country,"  Mr.  Jefferson  "  was  opposed  to  it  in  some  of  its 
most  important  features,  and  wrote  his  objections  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  Virginia " — that  "  he  at  first  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
countenance its  adoption,  though  he  afterwards  recommended  it, 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  in  certain  contingencies."  2d. 
That  he  was  the  "  declared  opponent  of  almost  all  the  impor- 
tant measures  which  have  been  devised  by  the  Government," 
including  the  provision  "  made  for  the  public  debt,  the  United 
States  Bank,"  and  "  such  other  measures  as  related  to  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  finances  of  the  United  States."  An  eloquent 
appeal  is  then  made  to  the  American  people  to  know  whether  they 
will  sustain  their  existing  institutions  and  laws — "  their  present 
Constitution,"  the  "  national  union,"  etc.,  or  whether  they  are 
willing  to  see  it  all  "  frittered  away," — whether  they  are  per- 
suaded "  that  nations  are  under  no  ties  of  moral  obligation,  that 
public  credit  is  useless  or  something  worse — that  public  debts 
may  be  paid  or  cancelled  at  pleasure  " — and  "  that  when  a  pro- 
vision is  not  likely  to  be  made  for  them  [the  public  debts]  the 
discontents  to  bo  expected  from  the  omission  may  honestly  be 
transferred  from  a  government  able  to  vindicate  its  rights  to 
the  breasts  of  individuals  who  may  fii"st  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come the  substitutes  to  the  original  creditors,  and  may  after- 
wards be  defrauded  without  danger.'    It  is  then  remarked  in  a 

^  Italicized  in  original. 

*  This  charge  of  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  debt  due  to  France  to  private  holders  in 
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note :  "  such  was  the  advice  given  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefterson, 
when  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France,  respect- 
ing the  debt  due  to  the  French  nation.     "  An  American  "  adds  : 

"  If  to  national  union,  national  respectability,  public  order,  and  public  credit, 
they  are  willing  to  substitute  national  disunion,  national  insignificance,  public  dis- 
order and  discredit,  then  let  them  unite  their  acclamations  and  plaudits  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  let  him  be  the  toast  of  every  political  club,  and  the  theme  of  every 
popular  huzza ;  for  to  those  points,  without  examining  his  motives,  do  the  real  or 
pretended  political  tenets  of  that  gentleman  most  assuredly  tend. 

**  These  strictures  are  made  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  important  to  the  people 
to  know  the  characters  intrusted  with  their  public  affairs. 

**  As  Mr.  Jefferson  is  emulous  of  being  the  head  of  a  party  whose  politics  have 
erer  aimed  at  depressing  the  national  authority,  let  him  enjoy  all  the  glory  and  all 
the  advantage  of  it.  But  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
persuaded  that  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  is  to  be  promoted  by 
other  means,  that  such  are  the  views  by  which  he  is  actuated.^' ' 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this,  Freneau  published  an  affida- 
vit to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  his  paper,  or  with  his  coming  to  Philadelphia 
— that  he  had  notliing  to  do  whatever  with  the  management  of 
the  paper,  and  had  neither  influenced  nor  attempted  to  influ- 
ence it — and  that  he  had  never  directly  or  indirectly  written, 
dictated,  or  composed  a  single  line  for  it.' 

"An  American  "  published  a  second  article  (August  11th). 
He  wholly  discredited  Freneau's  oath — declaring  that  "  facts 
spoke  louder  than  words,  and  under  certain  circumstances  louder 
than  oaths," — that  "  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  must 
not  think  to  swear  away  their  efficacy  " — that  "  if  he  was  truly, 
as  they  announced,  the  pensioned  tool  of  the  public  cliaracter 
who  had  been  named^  no  violation  of  truth  in  any  shape  ought  to 
astonish ;  equivocations  and  mental  reservations  were  tlie  too 
common  refuge  of  minds  struggling  to  escape  from  disgraceful 
imputations."  An  argument  is  then  gone  into  to  show  that 
Jefferson  did  really  establish  the  National  Gazette  through  a 
"particular  friend,"  and  that  the  "  inference "  which  sustains 
this  fact  is  "  irresistible."  Among  the  other  proofs  offered  of 
this  is  the   one,  that  "  to   every   man   who  approached  that 

HoUand,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  **  defrauded  without  danger/'  is  not  Terv  clearly 
expressed,  but  we  have  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  phraseology  in  which  Hamilton  first 
puDlicly  brought  forwara  this  allegation  against  Jeficrson. 

*  For  the  article  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  5. 

*  The  affidavit  is  not  before  us.    We  take  these  statements  from  Hamilton's  answer 
to  them. 
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officer  '*  "  he  arraigned  the  principal  meagnres  of  the  Govera- 
ir-ent  "  whii  '•  illdi^c^eet,  if  not  indecent  warmth."  The  article 
closet  with  the  exj-lic::  avowal  that  ^-  its  strictures,  though  in- 
volving Mr.  Frenean,  it  shc«nld  be  confessed,  had  been  drawn 
forth  principally  with  a  view  to  a  character  of  greater  impo^ 
tance  to  the  community^  that  ••  they  aimed  at  expliuning  a  pub- 
lic officer,  who  had  t.>:»  little  scruples  to  emliarrass  and  disparage 
the  Govenimeiit  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  who  had  been 
the  prompter,  open  or  secret,  of  unwarrantable  aspersions  on 
men," '  etc. 

On  Freneau's  declining  to  funher  answer  these  attaela,  on 
the  ground  tliat  they  were  mere  '^personal  charges,"  "An 
American  "  declared  this  •*  a  mere  subterfuge  "  to  escape  from 
accusations  "  substantiated  bv  facts/'  * 

After  a  lidl  in  this  storm  of  invective  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
same  writer  returned  to  the  assault  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  series 

of  much  more  elaborate  articles  than  those  alreadv  noticed. 

___  • 

They  were  published  in  the  (Philadelphia)  Gazette  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  signature  of  "Catullus,"  were  six  in 
number,  and  extended  to  the  close  of  the  year.  They  appeared 
formally,  as  an  answer  to  a  writer  who  signed  himself  Aristides, 
and  who  undertook  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Tlie  firbt  of  these,  published  September  15th,  recapitulated 
and  reiterated  all  the  former  charges  of  "  An  American."  The 
sec^jud  (September  19th), -undertook,  at  great  length,  to  demon- 
fctrate  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  originally,  avowedly,  and  con- 
tinued substantially,  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  The  third 
(September  29th)  specified  what  were  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  unwar- 
rantable aspersiong,"  by  referring  to  his  note  to  J.  B.  Smith,  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Eights  of  Man."  It  assumed  that  "  the  op- 
portunity was  eagerly  seized  to  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  wounding  a  competitor,  and  of  laying  in  an  additional  stock 
of  popularity  "—that  "  the  javelin  went  directly  to  its  destina- 
tion "—that  it  behig,  however,  "  quickly  perceived  tliat  dis- 
cerning and  respectable  men  disapproved  the  step,"  "  protesta- 
tions and  excuses  as  frivolous  as  awkward  were  multiplied  tc 
veil  the  real  design."  Tlio  following  are  passages  from  the 
puj)er  : 

1  For  tho  Article  entire,  nee  H&milton'i  Works,  vol.  Tii.  p.  10. 
«  Tbi«  p'lpcr  WM  dtted  August  I8tb.    See  ibid.  toI.  vii.  p.  16. 


( 
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'*  Does  all  this  ['  persecution  *  of  Mr.  Adams]  proceed  from  motives  purely  dis- 
interested and  patriotic  ?  Can  none  of  a  different  complexion  be  imagined,  that 
may  at  least  hare  operated  to  give  a  stimulus  to  patriotic  zeal  ? 

**No.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  as  the  quiet,  modest, 
retiring  philosopher ;  as  the  plain,  simple,  unambitious  Republican.  He  shall  not 
now,  for  the  first  time,  be  regarded  as  the  intriguing  incendiary,  the  aspiring  tur- 
bulent  competitor. 

"  How  long  it  is  since  that  gentleman*s  real  character  may  have  been  divined, 
or  whether  this  is  only  the  first  time,  that  the  secret  has  been  disclosed,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  political  life  to  determine  ;  but  there 
is  always  a  *  first  time '  when  characters  studious  of  artful  disguises  are  unveiled ; 
when  the  visor  of  stoicism  is  plucked  from  the  brow  of  the  epicurean  ;  when  the 
plain  garb  of  quaker  simplicity  is  stripped  from  the  concealed  voluptuary  ;  when 
GaBsar,  coyly  refusing  the  proffered  diadem,  is  seen  to  be  Caesar  rejecting  the  trap- 
pings, but  tenaciously  grasping  the  substance  of  imperial  domination." 

The  fourth  and  sixth  articles  of  "  Catullus,"  *  press  and  give 
circumstantiality  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Jeffei'son  sought,  in 
substance,  to  defraud  a  company  of  Hollanders  in  regard  to  the 
French  debt;  and  the  "turpitude  of  the  advice"  he  gave  his 
Government  on  that  occasion  is  assumed  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  defence  offered  by  Aristides  is  pronounced  a  "  wretched 
apology."  Nearly  all  of  CatuUus's  articles  repeat  and  ring 
changes  on  aU  his  allegations.  The  replies  of  Aristides  are  not 
before  us,  nor  have  we  supposed  them  of  any  consequence,  in 
the  present  connection,  inasmuch  as  nobody  pretends  they  emi- 
nated  from  Mr.  Jefferson. 

It  will  be  observed  these  charges  involve  falsehood,  treach- 
ery to  the  administration,  a  desire  to  repudiate  the  public 
obligations,  and  intentional  and  contrived  turpitude  in  a  busi- 
ness transaction.  The  direct  or  implied  charge  of  falsehood  is 
again  and  again  repeated.  An  intimation  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
will  be  afforded  satisfaction  on  a  different  field  than  the  news- 
papers, should  he  desire  it,  would  appear  to  be  not  obscurely 
hinted.* 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  at  once  generally  understood  to  be 
the  author  of  these  attacks ;  and  t])|^  are  now  published  as  his 


"  October  17th ;  December  26th.    (The 
s  In  "  CatnUns's"  first  article,  in  addi 
"  The  discuflsion  will  be  taken  up  an 
for  the  allegations  he  shall  make, 
poper  UrfM.TO  the  officer  conc 
that  head.    It  is  most  advisable  1 
none  will  be  requisite.    For  any 
will  merely  apply  to  public  con 
Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  viL  p.  ~ 


ared  November  24th.) 

lelf  to  Aristides,  he  said  : 

'  one,  who  is  wUHng  to  be  responttble 

erUhftoill  not  refuse  to  be  krwumon 

(ver,  not  meant  to  invite  inquiry  on 

<e  made.    For  any  public  purpose, 

rill  be  proper,    what  shall  be  said. 

iported  by  proof  and  argument.'* 
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own  in  tlie  authorized  collection  of  his  writings.  His  contem- 
poraneous private  correspondence  shows  that  he  made  strenuous 
exertions  to  find  something  like  proof  of  his  bold  allegation  that 
Philip  Freneau  swore  to  a  falsehood,  when  he  swore  that  Jeffer^ 
son  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  his  paper.  To 
Elisha  Boudinot  and  Jonathan  Dayton — who  appear  to  have 
been  his  principal  informants  in  the  transaction — he  wrote  for 
proofs  to  "  confound  and  put  down  a  man  (Jefferson)  who 
was  continually  machinating  against  the  public  happiness."* 
Neither  attempted  to  furnish  any  such  proofs;  and  the  only 
information  of  importance  he  obtained  in  regard  to  establishing 
the  paper,  was  from  Dayton,  who  received  it  from  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  paper,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  negotiated  with 
Freneau  to  establish  and  conduct  it.  So  far  as  we  can  now  dis- 
cover, this  is  the  only  circumstance  on  which  Hamilton  felt 
himself  authorized  to  publicly  assume  that  Freneau  had  been 
instigated  by  a  "public  character"  to  commit,  and  had  actually 
committed  a  perjury.  He  appears  to  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Madison,  as  well  as  Freneau,  must  have  necessarily  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  "  a  tool." 

Professor  Tucker  gives  a  statement,"  authorized  by  Mr. 
Madison,  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gazette,  which 
coincides  with  the  following  from  Mr.  Trist's  memoranda : 


"  MoxTPKLUXB,  Friday^  May  25<A,  1827. 
"  Mr.  Madison  said  :  *  Freueau's  paper  was  another  cause  of  soreness  in  Greneral 
Washington.  Among  its  difierent  contributors,  some  were  actuated  bv  OTcrheated 
zeal,  and  some,  perhaps,  by  malignity.  Every  efTort  was  made  in  Fenno*s  paper, 
and  by  those  immediately  around  him  (Washington)  to  impress  on  his  mind  a 
belief  that  this  paper  had  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  injure  him  and  oppom) 
the  measures  of  his  administration.  Frencuu  himself  was  an  old  college  mate  of 
mine,  a  poet  and  man  of  literary  and  retired  tastes,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  French  scholar,  and  employed  at  first  as  translator.  Ilenry  Lee,  who  waa 
also  his  .college  mate,  and  had  also  a  friendly  feeling  for  him,  was  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  establishing  a  paper.  Our  main  object  in  encouraging  it,  was  to 
provide  an  antidote  against  Fenno^s  paper,  which  was  devoted  to  monarchy,  and 
had  begun  to  publish  extracts  from  Mr.  Adamses  book.  I  used  occasionally  to 
throw  in  an  article,  all  of  which  I  have  marked,  and  some  of  which  I  have  shown 
you,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  counteract  the  monarchical  spirit  and  partisanship  of 


>  Hamilton':}  letter  to  Boudmot  was  dated  Augnst  13th,  and  Boudinot's  replv. 
August  16th.  Da^'ton's  reply  (Hamilton's  letter  to  him  is  not  given)  is  dated  Aug.  26tal 
All  these  are  given  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Hamilton's  Works. 

3  Ufe  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  393— note. 
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the  British  Government  which  characterized  Fenno^s  paper.     I  never  engaged  in 
the  party  criminatious.' 

*'  The  foregoing  (writes  Mr.  Trist)  \s  written  immediately  after  the  conyersatioo, 
which  has  not  lasted  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Madison  having  stepped  out,  and  I  taking 
advantage  of  this  interruption  to  retire  to  my  room  and  commit  the  substance  to 
paper.  The  very  words  I  have  retained  as  near  as  I  could.  In  many  instances 
(where  I  have  run  a  line  over  the  words),  I  have  done  this  exactly.'* 

The  Henry  Lee  liere  referred  to  was  General  H.  Lee,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  afterwards  a  violent  Federalist — and  who 
always  avowed  particular  friendship  for  General  Washington, 
and  always  showed  anything  but  friendship  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 
Department,  the  statements  of  which,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, we  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Freneau,  all  will  understand,  is  the  American  poet  of  that 
name,  wliose  Revolutionary  and  other  ballads  once  had  consid- 
erable notoriety.  He  was  always  a  warm,  and  after  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  became  a  violent  partisan.  It  is  but  justice 
to  his  memory,  however,  to  say  that  his  honor  and  his  veracity 
as  a  man  were  never  questioned  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
that  his  reputation  in  these  particulars  is  now  as  free  from  all 
taint  of  suspicion  as  is  that  of  any  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  associated  with  his  in  the  controversy  we  are 
recording. 

Jefferson  was  in  Virginia  when  this  series  of  attacks  on 
him  began,  and  until  they  approached  their  completion.  He 
set  out  for  liome  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  did  not  return  to 
Philadelphia  until  the  5th  of  October. 

Here  are  such  portions  of  his  family  correspondence,  since 
his  preceding  visit  home,  as  are  in  our  possession : 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

PBiLADKLreiAf  January  ISth^  1798. 
Mr  DEAR  Martha: 

Having  no  particular  subject  for  a  letter,  I  find  none  more  soothing  to  my 
mind  than  to  indulge  itself  in  expressions  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  the  delight  with 
which  I  recall  the  various  scenes  through^which  we  have  passed  together  in  our  wan- 
derings over  the  world.  These  reveries  alleviate  the  toils  and  inquietudes  of  my 
present  situation,  and  leave  me  always  impressed  with  the  desire  of  being  at  home 
ODce  more,  and  of  exchanging  labor,  envy  and  malice,  for  case,  domestic  occupation 
and  domestic  love  and  society  ;  where  I  may  once  more  be  happy  with  you,  with  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  dear  little  Anne,  with  whom  even  Socrates  might  ride  on  a  stick  with- 
out being  ridiculous.  Indeed  it  is  with  difficulty  that  my  resolution  will  bear  me 
through  what  yet  lies  between  the  present  day  and  that  which,  on  mature  con.<idera- 
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tion  of  all  circumstances  respecting  myself  and  others,  my  mind  has  determined  to  be 
the  proper  one  for  relinquishing  my  oflScc.  Though  not  very  distant,  it  is  not  near 
enough  for  my  wishes.  The  ardor  of  these,  however,  would  be  abated,  if  I  thought 
that  on  coming  home  I  should  be  left  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Randolph  will  jBnd  a  convenience  in  making  only  leisurely  preparations  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  both  happier  than  you  have  been  at 
Monticcllo,  and  relieve  you  of  desagremens  to  which  I  have  been  sensible  you  were 
exposed,  without  the  power  in  myself  to  prevent  it,  but  by  my  own  presence. 
Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  be  assured  of  the  tender  love  of 

Yours, 

Th.  Jkyfirsosi. 


To  Martha  Jetferson  Randolph. 

Philaoklphu,  Tihruaiy  26, 1791. 
Mr  DEAR  Martha: 

We  are  in  dally  expectation  of  hearing  of  your  safe  return  to  MonUcello, 

and  all  in  good  health.    The  season  is  now  coming  on  when  I  shall  envy  you  your 

occupations  in  the  fields  and  garden,  while  I  am  shut  up  drudging  within  four 

walls.    Maria  is  well  and  lazy,  therefore  does  not  write.     Your  friends  Mrs.  Trist 

and  Mrs.  Waters  are  well  also,  and  oflen  inquire  afler  you.    We  have  nothing  new 

and  interesting  from  Europe  for  Mr.  Randolph.    He  will  perceive  by  the  papers 

that  the  English  arc  beaten  off  the  ground  by  Tippo  Saib.    The  Leyden  (HzetXe 

assures  that  they  were  saved  only  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 

were  suing  to  Tippo  Saib  for  peace  for  Lord  Comwallis.    My  best  esteem  to  Mr. 

Randolph,  and  am,  my  dear  Martha, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jeffsrsoh. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Pbiladelpbu,  June  22(/,  179S. 
Mt  dear  Martha  : 

Yours  of  May  27th  came  to  hand  on  the  very  day  of  my  last  to  you,  but 
after  it  was  gone  off.  That  of  June  11  was  received  yesterday.  Both  made  us 
happy  in  informing  us  you  were  all  well.  The  rebuke  to  Maria  produced  the 
inclosed  letter.  The  time  of  my  departure  for  Monticello  is  not  yet  known.  I 
shall,  within  a  week  from  this  time,  send  off  my  stores  an  usual,  that  they  may 
arrive  before  me.  So  that  should  any  wagons  be  going  down  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  would  be  well  to  desire  them  to  call  on  Mr.  Brown  in  order  to  take  up  the 
stores  should  they  be  arrived.  I  suspect,  by  the  account  you  give  me  of  your  gar- 
den, that  you  mean  a  surprise,  as  good  singers  always  preface  their  performances 
by  complaints  of  cold,  hoarseness,  etc.  Maria  is  still  with  me.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  find  a  good  lady  to  put  her  with  if  possible.  If  not,  I  shall  send  her  to  Mrs. 
Brodeaux,  as  the  last  shift.  Old  Mrs.  Hopkinson  is  living  in  town,  but  does  not 
keep  house.  I  am  in  hopes  you  have  visited  young  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  borne  with  the 
old  one,  so  as  to  keep  on  visiting  terms.  Sacrifices  and  suppressions  of  feeling  in 
this  way  cost  much  less  pain  than  open  separation.  The  former  are  soon  over :  the 
latter- haunt  the  peace  of  every  day  of  one^s  life,  be  that  ever  so  long.  Adieu,  my 
dear,  with  my  best  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph.    Anne  enjoys  them  without  valuing 

them 

Th.  jKrFER^ojr. 
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As  already  remarked,  the  paternity  of  Hamilton's  anonymous 
attacks  on  Jefferson,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  was  at 
once  understood.  An  open  feud  in  his  Cabinet,  carried  to  sucli 
extraordinary  lengths,  gave  great  mortification,  not  to  say 
political  alarm,  to  the  President.  He  wrote  Jefferson  a  long 
business  letter  on  the  23d  of  August,  containing  the  following 
passages  on  peraonal  topics : 

"  How  unfortunate,  and  how  much  to  be  regretted  is  it,  then,  that  while  we  are 
encompassed  on  all  sides  with  avowed  enemies,  and  insidious  friends,  internal  dis- 
sensions should  be  harrowing  and  tearing  our  ritals.  The  latter  to  roe  is  the  roost 
Berious,  the  most  alarming,  and  the  most  af&icting  of  the  two ;  and  without  more 
charity  for  the  opinions  and  acts  of  one  another  in  goTernmental  matters,  or  some 
more  infallible  criterion  by  which  the  truth  of  speculative  opinions,  before  they 
have  undergone  the  test  of  experience,  are  to 'be  forejudged,  than  has  yet  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  fallibility,  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  manage  the 
reins  of  government,  or  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together ;  for  if  instead  of  laying 
our  shoulders  to  the  machine  after  measures  are  decided  on,  one  pulls  this  way  and 
another  that,  before  the  utility  of  the  thing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be 
torn  asunder ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  fairest  prospect  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
that  ever  was  presented  to  man,  will  be  lost,  perhaps,  forever. 

**  My  earnest  wish,  and  my  fondest  hope,  therefore,  is,  that  instead  of  wounding 
suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  there  may  be  liberal  allowances,  mutual  forbear- 
ances, and  temporizing  yieldings  on  all  sides.  Under  the  exercise  of  these,  mat- 
ters will  go  on  smoothly,  and,  if  possible,  more  prosperously.  Without  them  every- 
thing must  rub ;  the  wheels  of  government  will  clog ;  our  enemies  will  triumph, 
and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  disaflfected  scale,  may  accompli<ih  the  ruin 
of  the  goodly  fabric  we  have  been  erecting. 

**  I  do  not  m^an  to  apply  this  advice  or  these  observations  to  any  particular  per- 
son or  character.  I  have  given  them  in  the  same  gener|il  terms  to  other  officers  of 
the  Government ;  because  the  disagreements,  which  have  arisen  from  dijSerence  of 
opinions,  and  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  almost  all  the  measures  of 
Government,  and  most  of  its  executive  officers,  have  for  a  long  time  past  filled  me 
with  painful  sensations,  and  cannot  fail,  I  think,  of  producing  unhappy  consequences 
at  home  and  abroad.*' 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  President  wrote  Hamilton  to  the 
same  general  purpose,  but  a  little  more  pointedly ;  and  in  the 
following  paragraph  reference  would  seem  to  be  distinctly 
enough  had  to  the  articles  of  "  An  American,"  which  had  just 
made  their  appearance : 

*'  Having  premised  these  things,  I  would  fain  hope  that  liberal  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  political  opinions  of  each  other;  and  instead  of  those  wounding 
suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  with  which  some  of  our  Gazettes  are  so  strongly 
impregnated,  and  which  cannot  fail,  if  persevered  in,  of  pushing  matters  to 
extremity,  and  thereby  tearing  the  machine  asunder,  that  there  may  be  mutual 
forbearance  and  temporizing  yielding  on  all  sides." 
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On  the  9tli  of  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Monticello : 


**  I  now  take  tho  liberty  of  proceeding  to  that  part  of  jour  letter  wherein  jon 
notice  the  internal  dissensions  which  have  taken  place  within  oar  govemmcnti  and 
their  disagreeable  effect  on  its  movements.  That  such  dissensions  have  taken  place 
is  certain,  and  even  among  those  who  are  nearest  to  you  in  the  administratioii. 
To  no  one  have  they  given  deeper  concern  than  myself;  to  no  one  equal  mortifiear 
tion  at  being  myself  a  part  of  them.  Though  I  take  to  myself  no  more  than 
my  share  of  the  general  observations  of  your  letter,  yet  I  am  so  desirous  erer  that 
you  should  know  the  whole  truth,  and  believe  no  more  than  the  truth,  that  I  am 
glad  to  seize  every  occasion  of  developing  to  you  whatever  I  do  or  think  relative 
to  the  Government;  and  shall,  therefore,  ask  permission  to  be  more  lengthy  now 
than  the  occasion  particularly  calls  for,  or  could  otherwise  perhaps  justify. 

**  When  I  embarked  in  the  Government,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  inters 
meddle  not  at  all  with  the  Legislature,  and  as  little  as  possible  with  my  co-depar^ 
ments.  The  first  and  only  instance  of  variance  from  the  former  part  of  my 
resolution,  I  was  duped  into  by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  and  made  a  tool  for 
forwarding  his  schemes,  not  then  sufficiently  understood  by  me ;  and  of  all  the 
errors  of  my  political  life,  this  has  occasioned  me  the  deepest  regret.'  It  has  ever 
been  my  purpose  to  explain  this  to  you,  when,  from  being  actors  on  the  scene,  wc 
shall  have  become  uninterested  spectators  only.  The  second  part  of  my  resolntion 
has  been  religiously  observed  with  the  War  department ;  and  as  to  that  of  the 
Treasury,  has  never  been  further  swerved  from  than  by  the  mere  enunciation  of 
my  sentiments  in  conversation,  and  chiefly  among  those  who,  expressing  the  eame 
sentiments,  drew  mine  from  me.  If  it  has  been  supposed  that  I  have  ever  intrigued 
among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  contrary  to  all  truth.  As  I  never  had  the  desire  to  influence  the 
members,  so  neither  had  I  any  other  means  than  my  friendships,  which  I  valued 
too  highly  to  risk  by  usurpation  on  their  freedom  of  judgment,  and  the  conscien- 
tious pursuit  of  their  own  sense  of  duty.  That  I  have  utterly,  in  my  private  con- 
versations, disapproved  of  the  system  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  acknow- 
ledge and  avow ;  and  this  was  not  merely  a  speculative  difference.  His  system 
flowed  from  principles  adverse  to  liberty,  and  was  calculated  to  undermine  and 
demolish  tho  Republic,  by  creating  an  influence  of  his  department  over  the  mem- 
btjrs  of  the  Legislature.  I  saw  this  influence  actually  produced,  and  its  first  fruits 
to  be  the  establishment  of  the  great  outlines  of  his  project  by  tho  votes  of  the  very 
persons  who,  having  swallowed  his  bait,  were  laying  themselves  out  to  profit  by  his 
plans;  and  that  had  these  persons  withdrawn,  as  those  interested  iu  a  questiCA 
ever  should,  the  vote  of  the  disinterested  majority  was  clearly  the  reverse-  of  what 
they  made  it.  These  were  no  longer  the  votes,  then,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  of  deserters  from  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  consider  their  decisions,  which  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  enrich 
themselves,  as  the  measures  of  the  fair  majority,  which  ought  always  to  be 
respected.  If  what  was  actually  doing  begot  uneasiness  in  those  who  wished  for 
virtuous  government,  what  was  further  proposed  was  not  less  threatening  to  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution.    For,  in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  (still 

*  The  ^BsumpK^  is  here  referred  to ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  COO. 
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to  be  acted  on),  it  was  expressly  assumed  that  the  General  Government  has  a  right 
to  exercise  all  powers  which  may  be  for  the  general  welfarcy  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government ;  since  no  government  has  a  legitimate  right  to 
do  what  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sham  limita- 
tion of  the  universality  of  this  power  to  ccues  where  money  is  to  be  employed.  But 
about  what  is  it  that  money  cannot  be  employed  ?  Thus  the  object  of  these  plans, 
taken  together,  is  to  draw  all  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  gene- 
ral Legislature,  to  establish  means  for  corrupting  a  sufficient  corps  in  that  Legisla- 
ture to  divide  the  honest  votes,  and  preponderate,  by  their  own,  the  scale  which 
suited,  and  to  have  the  corps  under  the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  subverdng,  step  by  step,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
which  he  has  so  often  declared  to  be  a  thing  of  nothing,  which  must  be  changed. 
Such  views  might  have  justified  something  more  than  mere  expressions  of  dissent, 
beyond  which,  nevertheless,  I  never  went.  Has  abstinence  from  the  department 
committed  to  me,  been  equally  observed  by  him  ?  To  say  nothing  of  other  inter- 
ferences equally  known,  in  the  case  of  the  two  nations  with  which  we  have  the 
most  intimate  connections,  France  and  England,  my  system  was  to  give  some  satis- 
factory distinctions  to  the  former,  of  little  cost  to  us,  in  return  for  the  solid  advan- 
tages yielded  us  by  them ;  and  to  have  met  the  English  with  some  restrictions 
which  might  induce  them  to  abate  their  severities  against  our  commerce.  I  have 
always  supposed  this  coincided  with  your  sentiments.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  his  cabals  with  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  high-toned  decla- 
mations on  other  occ4isions,  has  forced  down  his  own  system,  which  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  He  undertook,  of  his  own  authority,  the  conferences  with  the  minis- 
ters of  those  two  nations,  and  was,  on  every  consultation,  provided  with  some 
report  of  a  conversation  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  adapted  to  his  views. 
These  views,  thus  made  to  prevail,  their  execution  fell,  of  course,  to  me ;  and  I  can 
safely  appeal  to  you,  who  have  seen  all  my  letters  and  proceedings,  whether  I  have 
not  carried  them  into  execution  as  sincerely  as  if  they  h!id  been  my  own,  though  I 
ever  considered  them  as  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country. 
That  they  have  been  inconsistent  with  our  interest  is  but  too  fatally  proved  by  the 
stab  to  our  navigation  given  by  the  French.  So  that  if  the  question  be,  by  whose 
fault  is  it  that  Colonel  Hamilton  and  myself  have  not  drawn  together?  the  answer 
will  depend  on  that  to  two  other  questions,  whose  principles  of  administration  best 
justify,  by  their  purity,  conscientious  adherence  ?  and  which  of  us  has,  notwith- 
standing, stepped  farthest  into  the  control  of  the  department  of  the  other  ? 

"  To  this  justification  of  opinions,  expressed  in  the  way  of  conversation,  agaiust 
the  views  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  I  beg  leave  to  add  some  notice  of  his  late  charges 
against  me  in  Fenno^s  Gazette ;  for  neither  the  style,  matter,  nor  venom  of  the 
pieces  alluded  to,  can  leave  a  doubt  of  their  author.  Spelling  my  name  and  charac- 
ter at  full  length  to  the  public,  while  he  conceals  his  own  under  the  signature  of 
*  An  American,'  he  charges  me,  1st.  With  having  written  letters  from  Europe  to 
my  friends  to  oppose  the  present  Constitution,  while  depending.  2d.  With  a  desire 
of  not  paying  the  public  debt.  8d.  With  setting  up  a  paper  to  decry  and  slander 
the  Government.  1st.  The  first  charge  is  most  false.  No  man  in  the  United 
States,  I  suppose,  approved  of  every  tittle  in  the  Constitution  :  no  one,  I  believe, 
approved  more  of  it  than  I  did,  and  more  of  it  was  certainly  disapproved  by  my 
accuser  than  by  me,  and  of  its  parts  most  vitally  republican.  Of  this  the  few  let- 
ters I  wrote  on  the  subject  (not  half  a  dozen,  I  believe)  will  be  a  proof;  and  for 
my  own  satisfaction  and  justification,  I  must  tax  you  with  the  reading  of  then 
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when  I  return  to  where  they  are.  You  will  there  see  that  my  objection  to  the 
Constitution  was,  that  it  wanted  a  bill  of  rights  securing  freedom  of  religion,  free* 
dom  of  the  press,  freedom  from  standing  armies,  trial  by  jury,  and  a  constant 
habeas  corpus  act.  Colonel  Hamiltod^s  was,  that  it  wanted  a  king  and  bouse  of 
lords.  The  sense  of  America  has  approved  my  objection  and  added  the  bill  of  rights, 
not  the  king  and  lords.  I  also  thought  a  longer  term  of  service,  insusceptible  of 
renewal,  would  have  made  a  President  more  independent  My  country  has  thought 
otherwise,  I  have  acquiesced  implicitly.  He  wishes  the  General  Government  should 
have  power  to  make  laws  binding  the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Our  country 
has  thought  otherwise  :  has  he  acquiesced  ?  Notwithstanding  my  wish  for  a  bill  of 
rights,  my  letters  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  nine  States 
at  least,  to  secure  the  good  it  contained.  I  at  first  thought  that  the  best  method 
of  securing  the  bill  of  rights  would  be  for  four  States  to  hold  off  till  such  a  bill 
should  be  agreed  to.  But  the  moment  I  saw  Mr.  Hancock^s  proposition  to  pass  the 
Constitution  as  it  stood,  and  give  perpetual  instructions  to  the  representatives  of 
every  State  to  insist  on  a  bill  of  rights,  I  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  plan, 
and  advocated  universal  adoption.  2d.  The  second  charge  is  equally  untrue.  My 
whole  correspondence  while  in  France,  and  every  word,  letter  and  act  on  the  sab* 
ject  since  my  return,  prove  that  no  man  is  more  ardently  intent  to  see  the  public 
debt  soon  and  sacredly  paid  off  than  I  am.  This  exactly  marks  the  difference 
between  Colonel  Uamilton^s  views  and  mine,  that  I  would  wish  the  debt  paid  to- 
morrow ;  he  wishes  it  never  to  be  paid,  but  always  to  be  a  thing  wherewith  to  cor- 
rupt and  manage  the  Legislature.  8d.  I  have  never  inquired  what  number  of  sods, 
relatives  and  friends  of  Senators,  Representatives,  printers  or  other  useful  partisans 
Colonel  Hamilton  has  provided  for  among  the  hundred  clerks  of  his  department, 
the  thousand  excisemen,  at  his  nod,  and  spread  over  the  Union ;  nor  could  ever 
have  imagined  that  the  man  who  has  the  shuffling  of  millions  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  paper  into  money  and  money  into  paper,  from  Europe  to  America  and 
America  to  Europe,  the  dealing  out  of  treasury  secrets  among  his  friends  in  what 
time  and  measure  he  pleases,  and  who  never  slips  an  occasion  of  making  friends 
with  his  means,  that  such  an  one,  I  say,  would  have  brought  forward  a  charge 
against  me  for  having  appointed  the  poet,  Freneau,  translating  clerk  to  my  office, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  That  fact  stands  thus. 
While  the  Government  was  at  New  York  I  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  Freneau  to 
know  if  there  was  any  place  within  my  department  to  which  he  could  be  appointed. 
I  answered  there  were  but  four  clerkships,  all  of  which  I  found  full,  and  continued 
without  any  change.  When  we  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Pintard,  the  trans- 
lating clerk,  did  not  choose  to  remove  with  us.  His  oflice  then  became  vacant. 
I  was  again  applied  to  there  for  Freneau,  and  had  no  hesitation  to  promise  the 
clerkship  for  him.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  at  the  same  time,  or  after- 
wards, that  I  was  told  he  had  a  thought  of  setting  up  a  newspaper  there.  But 
whether  then,  or  afterwards,  I  considered  it  a  circumstance  of  some  value,  as  it 
might  enable  me  to  do,  what  I  had  long  wished  to  have  done,  that  is,  to  hare 
the  material  parts  of  the  Leyden  Gazette  brought  under  your  eye,  and  that  of  the 
public,  in  order  to  possess  yourself  and  them  of  a  juster  view  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  public  source.  This  I  had  ineffec- 
tually attempted  through  the  press  of  Mr.  Fenno,  while  in  New  York,  selecting  and 
translating  passages  myself  at  first,  then  having  it  done  by  Mr.  Pintard,  the  trans- 
lating clerk,  but  they  found  their  way  too  slowly  into  Mr.  Fenno's  papers.  Mr. 
Bache  essayed  it  for  me  in  Philadelphia,  but  his  being  a  daily  paper,  did  not  circu- 
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late  sufficieotly  in  the  other  States.  He  even  tried,  at  my  request,  the  plan  of  a 
weekly  paper  of  recapitulation  from  hia  daily  paper,  in  hopes  that  that  might  go 
into  the  other  States,  but  in  this  too  we  failed.  Freneau,  as  translating  clerk,  and 
the  printer  of  a  periodical  paper  likely  to  circulate  through  the  States  (uniting  in 
one  person  the  parts  of  Pintard  and  Fenno),  revived  my  hopes  that  the  thing  could 
at  length  be  effected.  On  the  establishment  of  his  paper,  therefore,  I  furnished 
him  with  the  Leydcn  Gazettes,  with  an  expression  of  my  wish  that  he  could  always 
translate  and  publish  the  material  intelligence  they  contained,  and  have  continued 
to  furnish  them  from  time  to  time,  as  regularly  as  I  received  them.  But  as  to  any 
other  direction  or  indication  of  my  yrish  how  his  press  should  be  conducted,  what 
sort  of  intelligence  he  should  give,  what  essays  encourage,  I  can  protest,  in  the 
presence  of  Heaven,  that  I  never  did  by  myself,  or  any  other,  or  indirectly,  say  a 
syllable,  nor  attempt  any  kind  of  influence.  I  can  further  protest,  in  the  same 
awful  presence,  that  I  never  did,  by  myself,  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
write,  dictate  or  procure  any  one  sentence  or  sentiment  to  be  inserted  in  hisy  or  any 
other  gazette^  to  which  my  name  was  not  affixed,  or  that  of  my  office.  I  surely  need 
not  except  here  a  thing  so  foreign  to  the  present  subject  as  a  little  paragraph  about 
our  Algerine  captives,  which  I  put  once  into  Fenno's  paper.  Freneau^s  proposition 
to  publish  a  paper,  having  been  about  the  time  that  the  writings  of  Publicola,  and 
the  discourses  on  Davila,  had  a  good  deal  excited  the  public  attention,  I  took  for 
granted  from  Freneau^s  character,  which  had  been  marked  as  that  of  a  good  Whig, 
that  he  would  give  free  place  to  pieces  written  against  the  aristocratical  and 
monarchical  principles  these  papers  had  inculcated.  This  having  been  in  my  mind, 
it  is  likely  enough  I  may  have  expressed  it  in  conversation  with  others,  though  I 
do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  To  Freneau  I  think  I  could  not,  because  I  had  still  seen 
him  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  public  table,  at  breakfast,  at  Mrs.  Elsworth^s,  as  I 
passed  through  New  York  the  last  year.  And  I  can  safely  declare  that  my  expec- 
tations looked  only  to  the  chastisement  of  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  wri- 
ters, and  not  to  any  criticisms  on  the  proceedings  of  Government.  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton can  see  no  motive  for  any  appointment,  but  that  of  making  a  convenient  parti- 
san. But  you,  sir,  who  have  received  from  me  recommendations  of  a  Rittcnhouse, 
Barlow,  Paine,  will  believe  that  talents  and  science  are  sufficient  motives  with  me 
in  appointments  to  which  they  are  fitted ;  and  that  Freneau,  as  a  man  of  genios, 
might  find  a  preference  in  my  eye  to  be  a  translating  clerk,  and  make  good  title  to 
the  little  aids  I  could  give  him  as  the  editor  of  a  gazette,  by  procuring  subscriptions 
to  his  paper,  as  I  did  some  before  it  appeared,*  and  as  I  have  with  pleasure  done  for 
the  labors  of  other  men  of  genius.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lences of  elective  over  hereditary  successions,  that  the  talents  which  nature  has 
provided  in  sufficient  proportion,  should  be  selected  by  the  society  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  affairs,  rather  than  that  this  should  be  transmitted  through  the  loins 
of  knaves  and  fools,  passing  from  the  debauches  of  the  table  to  those  of  the  bed. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  alias  *  Plain  Facts,*  says,  that  Freneau's  salary  began  before  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  know  what  quibble  he  may  have  in  reserve  on 
the  word  *  residence.*  He  may  mean  to  include  under  that  idea  the  removal  of  his 
family ;  for  I  believe  he  removed  himself  before  his  family  did,  to  Philadelphia. 
But  no  act  of  mine  gave  commencement  to  his  salary  before  he  so  far  took  up  his 
abode  in  Philadelphia,  as  to  be  sufficiently  in  readiness  for  the  duties  of  the  office. 

*  The  pocket  account-book  shows  the  names  of  a  few  and  probably  all  of  the  sub- 
scribers thus  obtained.  They  were  Mr.  JetTerson's  neighbors  in  Albemarle  county,  Yir- 
finia.    The  number  extends,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  or  two. 
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As  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  paper,  they  certainlj  concern  me  not.  He  and 
Fenno  are  rivals  for  the  public  favor.  The  one  courts  them  by  flattery,  the  other 
by  censure,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  one  has  been  as  servile,  as 
the  other  severe.  But  is  not  the  dignity,  and  even  decency  of  Government  com- 
mitted, when  one  of  its  principal  ministers  enlists  himself  as  an  anonymous  writer 
or  paragrnphist  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  ?  No  government  ought  to 
bo  witliout  censors  ;  and  where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will.  If  virtnoos,  it 
need  not  fear  the  fair  operation  of  attack  and  defence.  Katurc  has  given  to  man 
no  other  means  of  sifting  out  the  truth,  cither  in  religion,  law,  or  politics.  I  think 
it  as  honorable  to  the  Government  neither  to  know,  nor  notice,  its  sycophants  or 
censors,  as  it  would  be  undignified  and  criminal  to  pamper  the  former  and  perse- 
cute the  latter.     So  much  for  the  past,  a  word  now  of  the  future. 

**  When  I  came  into  this  office,  it  was  with  a  resolution  to  retire  from  it  as  soon 
as  I  could  with  decency.  It  pretty  early  appeared  to  me  that  the  proper  momeot 
would  bo  the  first  of  those  epochs  at  which  the  Constitution  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated a  periodical  change  or  renewal  of  the  public  servants.  In  this  I  was 
confirmed  by  your  resolution  respecting  the  same  period ;  from  which,  however,  I 
am  happy  in  hoping  you  have  departed.  I  look  to  that  period  with  the  longing  of 
a  wave-worn  mariner,  who  has  at  length  the  land  in  view,  and  shall  count  the  days 
and  hours  which  still  lie  between  me  and  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  main  object 
will  be  to  wind  up  the  business  of  my  ofiice,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  new 
enterprise.  With  the  affairs  of  the  Legislature,  as  I  never  did  intermeddle,  so  I 
certainly  shall  not  now  begin.  I  am  more  desirous  to  predispose  everything  for  the 
repose  to  which  I  am  withdrawing,  than  expose  it  to  be  disturbed  by  newspaper 
contests  If  these,  however,  cannot  be  avoided  altogether,  yet  a  regard  for  your 
quiet  will  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  my  deferring  it  till  I  become  merely  a  private 
citizen,  when  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  what  I  may  say  or  do,  may  fall  on 
myself  alone.  I  may  then,  too,  avoid  the  charge  of  misapplying  that  time  which 
now,  belonging  to  those  who  employ  me,  shouhl  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  service. 
If  my  own  justification,  or  the  interests  of  the  republic,  shall  require  it,  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  right  of  then  appealing  to  my  country,  subscribing  my  name  to 
whatever  I  write,  and  using  with  freedom  and  truth  the  facts  and  names  necessary 
to  place  the  cause  and  its  just  form  before  that  tribunal.  To  a  thorough  disregard 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  I  join  as  great  a  value  for  the  esteem  of 
my  countrymen,  and  conscious  of  having  merited  it  by  an  integrity  which  cannot 
be  reproached,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  rights  and  liberty,  I  will 
not  suffer  my  retirement  to  be  clouded  by  the  slanders  of  a  man  whose  history,  from 
the  moment  at  which  history  can  stoop  to  notice  him,  is  a  tissue  of  machinations 
igainst  the  liberty  of  the  country  which  has  not  only  received  and  given  him  bread, 
but  heaped  its  honors  on  his  head.  Still,  however,  I  repeat  the  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  make  such  an  appeal.  Though  little  known  to  the  people  of 
America,  I  believe,  that  as  far  as  I  am  known,  it  is  not  as  an  enemy  to  the  republic, 
nor  an  intriguer  against  it,  nor  a  waster  of  its  revenue,  nor  prostitutor  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  corruption,  as  the  *  American  *  represents  me ;  and  I  confide  that  your- 
self are  satisfied  that  as  to  dissensions  in  the  newspapers,  not  a  syllable  of  them  has 
ever  proceeded  from  me,  and  that  no  cabals  or  intrigues  of  mine  have  produced 
those  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  hope  I  may  promise  both  to  you  and  myself,  that 
none  will  receive  aliment  from  me  during  the  short  space  I  have  to  remain  in  office, 
which  will  find  ample  employment  in  closing  the  present  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. * 
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Hamilton's  reply  to  General  "Washington's  letter  has  often 
been  compared  with  the  preceding,  and  ^e  more  magnanimous 
spirit  it  has  been  supposed  to  evince,  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  panegyric.  He  professed  great  regret  at  the  President's 
"  uneasy  sensations  " — an  "  anxious  wish  to  smooth  the  path  of 
his  administration  " — his  determination,  "  if  any  prospect  should 
open  of  healing  or  terminating  the  differences  which  existed," 
to  "  most  cheerfully  embrace  it,  though  he  considered  himself 
the  deeply  injured  party."  He  applauded  the  President's 
endeavors  to  restore  harmony  to  his  Cabinet,  and  if  they  should 
prove  imsuccessful,  "  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  period  was  not  remote  when  the  public  good  would  require 
substitutes  for  the  differing  members  of  the  administration." 
"  On  his  part,  tliere  would  be  a  most  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
such  a  result."    He  proceeded : 

'*  I  trust,  sir,  that  the  greatest  frankness  has  always  marked,  and  will  always 
mark,  every  step  of  my  conduct  towards  you.  In  this  disposition  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  I  have  had  some  instrumentality  of  late  in  the  retaliations  which  have 
fallen  upon  certain  public  characters,  and  that  I  find  myself  placed  in  a  situation  not 
to  be  able  to  recede  /or  the  presentJ**  * 

He  then  states,  that  although  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  him 
an  object  of  "  uniform  opposition  "  since  his  first  taking  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet — that  although  he  had  made  "  unkind  whispers 
and  insinuations"  against  him — that  although  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  established  the  National  Gazette  for  political 
purposes,  and  to  render  him  and  the  measures  of  his  department 
"  as  odious  as  possible,"  he  had,  notwithstanding,  never,  except 
to  confidential  friends,  made  or  countenanced  any  retaliations 
until  very  recently.  He  had  even  prevented  attacks  from  being 
made  on  Mr.  Jefferson  in  consequence  "  of  the  persecution  he 
brought  on  the  Vice-President  by  his  indiscreet  and  light 
letter  "  to  J.  B.  Smith.  He  had  remained  "  a  silent  sufferer  " 
as  long  as  he  saw  "  no  danger  to  the  Government  from  the 
machinations  which  were  going  on."  But  when  he  discovered 
"  a  formed  party  deliberately  bent  upon  the  subversion  of  the 
measures,  which  in  its  consequences  would  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment " — when  he  saw  "  the  undoing  of  the  funding  system  in 
particular"  *  *  *  "was  an  avowed  object  of  the  party,"  etc., 

'  Italicized  as  in  oriffinaL 
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"  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  resist  the  torrent,  and, 
as  an  effectual  means  to  this  end,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  from 
the  principal  actors."  ''To  this  decided  conviction  he  had 
yielded  •*'  but  he  added : 

"  Nevertheless,  1  pledge  my  honor  to  you,  sir,  that  if  you  shall  hereafter  fonn  a 
plan  to  reunite  the  menibers  of  your  administration  upon  some  steady  principle  of 
cooperation,  I  will  faithfully  concur  in  executing  it  during  my  continuance  in  office. 
And  I  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  say  or  do  a  thing  that  shall  endanger  a 
leud." ' 

This  letter  would  seem  to  imply  a  disposition  to  make  great 
personal  sacrifices  to  "  smooth  the  path  "  of  General  Washing- 
ton's administration — to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  heal 
and  terminate  differences.  Except  that  it  takes  the  freedom  of 
proposing  that  both  the  differing  parties  should  retire  from  the 
Cabinet,  whereas  Jefferson  more  modestly  insisted  merely  on  his 
own,  without  suggesting  any  conditions,  or  offering  any  advice, 
touching  the  retention  of  his  opponent,  Hamilton's  letter  has 
been  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  exhibiting  more  liberality  and 
less  implacability  of  purpose  than  Jefferson's.  He  holds  forth 
the  idea  that  a  "steady  principle  of  cooperation"  may  be 
found  to  reunite  the  Cabinet;  and  that  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  executing  it — whereas  Jefferson  abates  nothing  of  his 
former  charges  against  Hamilton's  political  measures  and 
objects,  evidently  looks  for  no  change  in  them,  opens  no  door 
to  compromise,  and  reavows  his  settled  and  inflexible  hostility 
to  them. 

So  far  as  principle  was  concerned,  perhaps  the  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  yieldingness  of  the  two  men  was  real,  and  flowed 
from  their  systems.  We  should  expect  no  personal  departure 
from  the  cardinal  tenets  of  his  political  faith  by  Hamilton,  but 
his  system  was  based  on  the  idea  that  men  are  weak  and  cor- 
rupt, and  must  be  controlled  by  force,  or  through  means 
adapted  to  reach  their  motives.  We  cannot  doubt  that  almost 
any  concessions,  or  seeming  concessions  for  the  time,  would 
have  been  made  to  secure  Jefferson's  adhesion  to  a  few  of  the 
great  leading  and  characterizing  measures  of  the  Federal  policy. 
Jefferson,  always  a  liberal  compromiser  to  those  of  the  same,  or 

'  See  the  letter  entire  in  Sparks*s  Washington,  vol.  z.,  Appendix,  p.  615 ;  a]«o  in 
Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  iv.  p.  303. 
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essentially  affiliated,  principles — an  uncommonly  liberal  com- 
promiser in  mere  practical  details— had  not,  as  we  have  again 
and  again  had  occasion  to  remark,  a  particle  of  concession  in  his 
heart  or  in  his  practice,  to  what  he  regarded  as  radically  false 
and  dangerous  systems.  And  recognizing  the  good  as  the 
dominant  principle  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  he  saw  as  little  policy 
as  propriety  in  appealing  to,  or  tampering  with,  the  bad,  to 
secure  that  triumph  of  the  right,  which  he  considered  as  sure 
without  any  such  appliance,  provided  an  enlightened  popular 
judgment  was  allowed  to  fairly  decide.  Willing  to  sustain  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  though  he  thought  he  had  officially  approved 
of  some  objectionable  measures,  because  he  believed  him  a 
sincere  friend  of  republican  government,  because*  he  believed 
him  pure,  discreet,  and  aiming  at  impartiality,  he  could  not 
carry  complaisance  so  far  as  to  give  his  private  assent  to 
schemes  which  his  conscience  condemned,  proscribe  others  for 
not  doing  so,  or  enter  into  any  unnatural  coalitions  with  hostile 
creeds,  or  with  men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  per- 
sonal disinterestedness,  he  believed  made  it  a  part  of  their 
system  *o  appeal  to  the  woret  principles  of  human  nature,  to 
effect  their  objects. 

Colonel  Hamilton's  letter  has  been  thought  also  to  show 
more  deference  than  Jeffei'son's  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
President — more  love  and  respect  for  him.  Judged  by  profes- 
sions, this  is  perhaps  true.  Judged  by  the  entire  purport  and 
spirit  of  the  two  letters,  we  confess  we  draw  an  opposite  infer- 
ence. Judged  by  subsequent  acts,  a  still  more  decisive  test 
would  seem  to  be  furnished.  Hamilton,  with  protestations  on 
his  lips  of  warm  respect,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  gratify  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  and  relieve  him  from  "  uneasy  sensations  " — with 
his  pledge  "  of  honor  "  that  he  will  sacredly  respect  some  cordon 
of  amity  hereafter  to  be  formed — just  six  days  after  writing  the 
President,  published  the  first  number  of  "  Catullus,"  and  con- 
tinued this  series  of  most  vehement  and  virulent  political  and 
personal  assaults  on  Jefferson  for  the  four  succeeding  months,  and 
throughout  the  entire  year !  If  that  reconciliation  which  the 
President  so  ardently  desired,  could  have  before  been  possible, 
these  articles,  of  course,  put  it  wholly  out  of  the  question  !  Jef- 
ferson,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  to  his  official  duties  to  sub- 
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mit,  as  hitherto,  to  this  badgering,  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance.* 

On  Mr.  Jeflferson's  retnrn  route  from  Monticello  to  the  seat 
of  Government,  he  reached  Mount  Vernon  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  remained  until  after  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
A  conversation  there  took  place  between  him  and  the  President, 
which  stands  in  the  light  of  an  answer  to  a  part  of  his  letter  to 
the  latter  of  September  9th,  and  as  such  possesses  much  interest. 
It  was  recorded  in  the  Ana,  on  the  same  day  it  took  place,  at 
Bladensburgh,  where  Mr.  Jeffereon  stopped  over  night.  After 
giving  some  preliminary  conversation,  in  which  the  President 
very  strongly  expressed  his  regret  at  the  proposed  retirement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  declared  his  own  reluctance  to  re- 
main in  office,  but  his  determination  "to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
a  longer  continuance,"  "  if  his  aid  was  thought  necessary  to  save 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  principally,"  the  re- 
cord proceeds : 

*^  He  [the  President]  then  expressed  his  concern  at  the  difference  which  he 
found  to  subsist  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  of  which  he 
said  he  had  not  been  aware.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  marked  diilerence 
in  our  political  sentiments,  but  ho  had  never  suspected  it  had  gone  so  far  in  produc- 
ing a  personal  difference,  and  he  wished  he  could  be  the  mediator  to  put  an  end  to 
it  That  he  thought  it  important  to  preserve  the  check  of  my  opinions  in  the 
administration,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  channel,  and  prevent  them 
from  going  too  far.  That  as  to  the  idea  of  transforming  this  Government  into  a 
monarchy,  he  did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  were  worth  attention,  who  entertained  such  a  thought.  I  told  him  there 
were  many  more  than  he  imagined.  I  recalled  to  his  memory  a  dispute  at  his  own 
table,  a  little  before  we  left  Philadelphia,  between  General  Schuyler  on  one  side, 
and  Pinckney  and  myself  on  the  other,  wherein  the  former  maintained  the  position 
that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likely  to  produce  good  magistrates  as  election.  I 
told  him,  that  though  the  people  were  sound,  there  were  a  numerous  sect  who  had 
monarchy  in  contemplation ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of  these. 
That  I  had  heard  him  say  that  this  Constitution  was  a  shilly  shally  thing,  of  mere 
milk  and  water,  which  could  not  last,  and  was  only  good  as  a  step  to  something 

1  Mr.  Jefferson  found  defenders,  however,  in  the  newspapers,  and  "Catnlliui" 
))rouG:ht  a  storm  of  missiles  round  the  head  of  the  real  author.  Perhaps  these  counter 
attacks  greatly  increased  the  violence  of  **  Catullus."  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe 
so.  But  he  who  attacks  a  popular  and  promment  man,  must  always  expect  retorts ;  nor 
is  the  party  first  assailed  m  the  least  responsible  for  them,  unless  their  authorship  or 
instigation  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  him.  It  is  convenient  for  an  enraged  assailant  to 
auume  that  the  retorts  he  provokes  from  friends,  emanate  fr-om  the  person  assailed,  for 
this  gives  an  excuse  to  $ay  mort^  and  to  gradually  ^^  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;"  but  these 
a«ttt^^tbfi«  are  not  very  good  testimony  in  a  court  of  conscience,  or  in  one  of  tnu 
honor. 
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That  when  we  reflected,  that  he  had  endeavored  in  the  Convention,  to  make 
English  Constitution  of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we  saw  all  liis  measures 
to  bring  it  to  the  same  thing,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  be  jealous ;  and  par- 
tfenhurly  when  we  saw  that  these  measures  had  established  corruption  in  the  Legis- 
lature, where  there  was  a  squadron  devoted  to  the  nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing 
viMleTer  he  had  directed,  and  ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct.  That  if  the 
•qviUbrium  of  the  three  great  bodies,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  could  be 
pVMerved ;  if  the  Legislature  could  be  kept  independent,  I  should  never  fear  the 
MRdt  of  such  a  government;  but  that  I  could  not  but  be  uneasy,  when  I  saw  that  the 
JEMcutive  had  swallowed  up  the  legislative  branch.  He  said,  that  as  to  that  inte- 
spirit  in  the  Legislature,  it  was  what  could  not  be  avoided  in  any  government, 
we  were  to  exclude  particular  descriptions  of  men,  such  as  the  holders  of  the 
fluids,  from  all  office.  I  told  him  there  was  great  difference  between  the  little 
•oddental  schemes  of  self-interest,  which  would  take  place  in  every  body  of  men, 
acnd  influence  their  votes,  and  a  regular  system  for  forming  a  corps  of  interested 
persons,  who  should  be  steadily  at  the  orders  of  the  Treasury.  He  touched  on  the 
merits  of  the  funding  system,  observed  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it, 
■ome  thinking  it  very  bad,  others  very  good ;  that  experience  was  the  only  crite- 
rion of  right  which  he  knew,  and  this  alone  would  decide  which  opinion  was  right. 
That  for  himself,  he  had  seen  our  affairs  desperate  and  our  credit  lost,  and  that  this 
was  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  degree  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  told  him 
all  that  was  ever  necessary  to  establish  our  credit,  was  an  efficient  government  and 
an  honest  one,  declaring  it  would  sacredly  pay  our  debts,  laying  taxes  for  this 
porpose,  and  applying  them  to  it.  I  avoided  going  further  into  the  subject.  He 
finished  by  another  exhortation  to  me  not  to  decide  too  positively  on  retirement, 
and  here  we  were  called  to  breakfast.*' 


It  did  not  need  these  declarations  to  convince  every  intelli- 
gent American  that  General  Washington,  in  giving  his  official 
sanction  to  the  Treasury  schemes  of  Hamilton,  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  favoring  those  political  schemes  which  Jeflferson 
and  the  Kepublican  party  attributed  to  Hamilton,  and  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  object,  as  well  as  the  necessary  result 
of  his  measures. 

General  Washington's  "  exhortation  "  to  Jefferson  not  to  re- 
tire (to  be  again  and  again  subsequently  repeated) — his  avowal 
"  that  he  thought  it  important  to  preserve  the  check  of  his  opi- 
nions in  the  administration,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  pro- 
per channel,  and  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  " — would  be 
a  sufficient  answer,  if  any  were  needed,  to  Hamilton's  taunt  that 
there  was  impropriety  or  indelicacy  in  Jefferson's  "  holding  an 
office  under  "  a  government,  "  if  he  disapproved  of  the  leading 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  during  the  course  of  its  ad- 
ministration." It  is  certain  that  Jefferson's  continued  and 
thorough  disapprobation  of  the  Treasury  measures,  after  they 
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were  "  adopted  by  majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  Legishi- 
ture,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union," 
was  well  known  to  General  Washington,  and  had  been  recently 
emphatically  reiterated  to  him  in  Jeflferson's  letters  of  May 
23d  and  September  9th.  Nay,  it  was  one  of  Hamilton's  charges 
against  Jeffei'son,  that  "  to  every  man  who  approached  him,"  he 
arraigned  the  "  principal  measures  "  of  the  Government,  with 
''  indiscreet  if  not  indecent  warmth."  If  General  Washington, 
with  as  full  a  knowledge  of  Jefferson's  political  sentiments  and 
course  as  Hamilton  possessed — with  a  personal  knowledge  of 
him  which  ought  to  have  been  much  better,  because  obtained 
in  an  official  and  personal  intercourse  of  vastly  longer  standing 
and  greater  intimacy — still  desired  and  urged  Jefferson  to  re- 
main in  his  Cabinet,  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  he  was  not 
as  good  a  judge,  and  as  much  entitled  to  judge,  who  could  with 
due  regard  to  delicacy  and  propriety  remain  there,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  any  other  person,  then  or  since. 

If  it  was  improper  for  a  head  of  department  to  differ  perma- 
nently from  another,  and  even  from  the  President,  in  regard  to 
certain  executive  measures,  then  it  was  manifestly  improper  for 
the  President  to  purposely  establish  a  politically  balanced  Cabi- 
net, unless  we  adopt  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  the  minority  of 
it,  on  finding  themselves  voted  down,  were  bound  to  sacrifice 
their  conscience  and  their  principles  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
It  has  been  only  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  this  fact 
— from  an  unreflecting  comparison  of  this  case  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  ones,  where  Cabinet  officers  are  selected  from  one  party 
and  to  represent  one  party — that  such  gross  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  Jefferson's  coui-se  have  been  instilled  into  the  public 
mind.  It  was  natural  enough  that  uncompromising  opponents 
should  desire  him  to  retire,  even  if  they  supposed  his  place  might 
be  filled  by  a  less  powerful  man  of  the  same  political  school.  It 
was,  perhaps,  their  object  to  drive  him  to  retire.  If  so,  it  ap- 
pears they  would  have  succeeded  if  his  o\vn  inclinations  had 
alone  been  consulted. 

In  his  newspaper  attacks  and  in  his  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington of  September  9tli,  Hamilton  charges  Jefferson  indirectly 
with  seeking  to  subvert  the  funding  system,  and  other  measures 
of  Government  already  carried  into  effect  or  in  course  of  execu- 
tion.    Jefferson  denies  all  such  allegations  in  his  letter  to  the 
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President  of  the  same  date,  and  confidently  appeals  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  possessed  by  the  latter.  His  private  and  pub- 
lic coiTespondence,  and  his  subsequent  history,  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  full  accuracy  of  his  statements  in  tliis  particular. 

Hamilton's  allegations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Fre- 
neau  to  assail  the  Government,  are  sufficiently  answered  in  Jef- 
ferson's letter  to  the  President  of  the  9th  of  September.  He 
had  no  concern  in  establishing  or  conducting  the  paper.  He 
appointed  Freneau  a  clerk  before  his  strictures  on  Hamilton's 
measures  commenced.  Would  it  have  been  right  or  manly  in 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  remove  a  clerk  from  office  for  advocating  just 
such  views  as  he  himself  entertained  and  expressed  ?  Supposing 
(what  is  no  doubt  true)  that  Freneau  afterwards,  in  the  press  of 
the  battle,  sometimes  forgot  his  decorum — sometimes  expressed 
views  which  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  entertain,  or  made  expres- 
sions which  he  regretted — was  it  therefore  the  duty  of  the  latter 
to  affix  a  public  mark  of  censure  on,  or  aid  in  putting  down,  a  re- 
publican press  which  was,  at  a  critical  time,  most  zealously  and 
ably  battling  for  the  general  principles  which  he  professed  ?  Did 
decorum  permit  a  federal  Cabinet  officer  to  heap  on  a  colleague 
the  language  of  personal  insult  for  months  in  a  newspaper,  and 
then  require  the  latter  to  remove  a  clerk  for  merely  warmly 
supporting  opposing  political  views  in  a  newspaper  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  Freneau's  attack  on  Hamilton's  measures 
began  before  Hamilton  entered  the  news^^apers  as  "  An  Ameri- 
can," "  Catullus,"  etc.  A  file  of  the  National  Gazette  is  not  at 
this  moment  before  us.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  direct  insulting  personal  attacks,  like 
specific  accusations  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  were  begun  by 
Hamilton.  If  Freneau  before  that  (and  before  being  himself 
publicly  accused  of  perjury  by  Hamilton)  only  complained  of 
the  character  and  effect  of  Hamilton's  public  measures,  he  did  no 
more  than  Jefferson  himself  did  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  Hamilton's  assertions,  did  warmly  to  all  who  approached 
him.  Why  then  was  this  issue  taken  with  Freneau,  or  with 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  employing  his  pen  ?  Was  it  not  obviously  to 
present  the  issue  to  the  public  eye,  not  merely  as  between  Jef- 
ferson and  the  Treasury  schemes,  but  as  between  Jefferson  and 
General  Washington  ? 

Hamilton  was  repeatedly,  as  we  shall  see,  voted  down  not 
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■/L.-  ■-  iiy  x:.-il  :--rr-l>2^  '.n  i-r  Cicinet*  but  on  SYStems  of 
i^eiT-rr^-  ^"..-7^!-  ^fr*Tr=.:~  in;  u:e  Prtsiden:  o^ncarred.  Jef- 
r*r.--  -*■■  -  ■•:  ::..:■: r:^-:  i-r'ikrrni^entjl  zieasures  were  often  siis- 
tsliL-f:-:  '7  •--■!:  '.^'.z^T.  'jLjr^Lz.-iz  '1.^  T .ze  and  active  exertions  of 
Ili:..:!:  :..  I'l :  ILiL-i'r.-'.z.  -^T.^il^T  i:  neceseonr  lo  tlienceforth 
£'&:.:::.  r  j-i-rri:  •:  :  re:?*  :.:?  -sn  views  in  and  out  of  the  Cabi- 
::■=:•  t  Jj:  :  r.-r-v-^ar^rs  Tlioh.  received  his  official  patronage 
ar.'i  T-E^ '..!»'::.  r^^T^  ::.e  ir^ri:^  •::'  ^  party,  thenceforth  carefully 
i^'^zskT':  ::-r:!r  T'-r-ivi  ii,  i  rcoi'r^izien'iarions  to  the  Presidential 
&ir.c::or.  J  Erory  :  r.r  familiar  w::h  ie  tacs  knows  that  both  of 
iL'^Ti'^  ',-:^.  :::-i-  iire  ::■  be  answere^I  in  ie  ne^tive.  Jefferson's 
cpro*;'*: vr.  r-  t.-.-r  Treasury  p?l:oy  was  an  opposition  to  the 
G^/v.rn-;r:^:.'.  •'  r  t:-  :he  Presider.:,  Jas:  so  tar  and  no  farther  than 
Ilarr-Iiv.:/-.  '.:/>:::••:;  to  JeffoKor/s  foreign  policv, on  a  number 
of :::-;.', r*ar.:  y  ::.*^.  was  an  opp.rsirion  to  the  Government  or  to 

1  ::'r*':  '^.M^'r^i'ioLs  on  both  sides  were  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  j/'/i^raliV  <\.\'A*-A  Cabinet,  provided  the  individuals  com- 
\f*^'.:'/  \\  v.':r<;  ;:/r;;;.^hr  and  independent  men.  General  Wash- 
U.'/*j,:,'^.  I"". if.;/-,  wcTi:  occjisionallv  disturbed  bv  the  excesses  of 
*/'/•/*  >,\'>*,  '•/,:  u'z  acted  iirmlv  and  consistentlv  on  his  own 
i\*t',*,ty.  \\t',  :u',(:<;iftf:fl  Jefferson's  explanation  in  regard  to 
t  rt'.ist'Mti.  ;ifj'i  \/,u'/  after  that,  and  after  Freneau's  greatest  ex- 
c<v.>.«'*..,  \n:  u'^u'.u  and  a^rain  earnestlv  dissuaded  Jefferson  from 
offorinpr  an  inf<;n<h;d  resignation.  He  could  not  have  done  this 
confcjrtoritly  witli  self  respect  had  he  considered  Freneau's 
retention  in  Lis  clerkship  really  an  act  of  disrespect  to  his 
adminihtration  or  himself.  Jefferson  has  on  one  occasion  re- 
corded that  he  thought  the  President  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  hiin  roinove  Freneau.  If  his  supposition  was  correct,  it 
but  placcH  in  stronger  relief  the  broad  principle  of  no-partyism 
under  which  the  President  acted,  and  which  induced  him,  not- 
withstanding niornentary  resentments  at  the  follies  of  the  parties, 
to  practically  tolerate  freedom  of  action  on  both  sides.  We 
have  had  a  still  more  conspicuous  instance  of  his  lenity  in  this 
particular.  lie  had  a  Secretary  of  State  of  his  own  choice — his 
first  choice  out  of  the  entire  population  of  the  republic.  He  was 
satisfied  with  that  officer,  and  was  wholly  unwilling  to  allow 
him  to  rctiri».  This  necessarily  implied  a  conviction  that  the 
subordinate  was  capable,  honest,  a  gentleman  in  conduct,  and 
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not  deficient  in  proper  respect  towards  himself.  Tet  another 
subordinate,  mainly  under  the  pretext  that  a  disrespect  had 
been  offered  to  "  the  Government,"  entered  the  newspapers  to 
stigmatize  the  first  in  terms  very  rarely  heard  among  gentlemen! 
The  President  distinctly  hinted  the  pain  which  the  circumstance 
gave  him.  Immediately  afterwards  the  assault  was  reopened, 
redoubled  in  violence,  and  continued  for  months.  Yet  the 
President  tolerated  this  conduct. 

The  only  contemporaneous  notice  of  Hamilton's  attacks  on 
him  which  we  find  in  Jefferson's  private  correspondence,  was 
contained  in  a  letter  (September  17th)  to  another  colleague, 
Randolph ;  and  it  was  drawn  out  by  the  latter  forwarding  to 
him  (in  Virginia)  a  copy  of  the  attacks.  Its  tenor  is  worthy  of 
notice : 

**  I  thank  jou  sincerely  for  what  respects  myself.  Though  I  see  the  pen  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  plainly  in  the  attack  on  me,  yet,  since  he  has  not  chosen 
to  put  his  name  to  it,  I  am  not  free  to  notice  it  as  his.  I  have  preserved  through 
life  a  resolution,  set  in  a  very  early  part  of  it,  never  to  write  in  a  public  paper 
without  subscribing  my  name,  and  to  engage  openly  an  adversary  who  docs  not  le' 
himself  be  seen,  is  staking  all  against  nothing.  The  indecency,  too,  of  newspapei 
squabbling  between  two  public  ministers,  besides  my  own  sense  of  it,  ha*  drawn 
Mmethifu^  like  an  injunction  from  another  quarter.  Every  fact  alleged  under  the 
signature  of  '*  An  American  "  as  to  myself,  is  false,  and  can  be  proved  so ;  and 
perhaps  will  be  one  day.  But  for  the  present,  lying  and  scribbling  must  be  free  to 
those  mean  enough  to  deal  in  them,  and  in  the  dark.  I  should  have  been  setting 
oat  to  Philadelphia  within  a  day  or  two ;  but  the  addition  of  a  grandson  and  indis- 
position of  my  daughter,  will  probably  detain  me  here  a  week  longer.^ 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  if  Jefferson  had  made  no 
liberal  display  of  professions  to  the  President,  he  intended  to  act 
on  his  implied  "  injunction." 

One  of  his  first  steps  after  his  return  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment was,  in  pursuance  of  his  recent  promise,  to  forward  the 
President  extracts  from  his  letters  written  pending  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  Constitution,  to  show  the  views  he  then  took  of 
that  instrument — in  reply  to  the  anonymous  strictures  and  asser- 
tions of  Hamilton.  He  seems  to  have  readily  satisfied  General 
Washington  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  constantly  lauded 
it  in  public,  making  its  name  the  sanction  of  all  their  views — 
who  attacked  other  persons  for  questioning  any  of  its  provisions 
even  before  its  adoption — while  denouncing  it  in  secret  as  a  fraiJ 
and  worthless  fabric !"    The  General  replied  : 
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To  Thomas  Jepfersok,  Seoretabt  or  Statk. 

(Prirate.) 

18(A  October,  1791 

Mt  dear  Sir: 

I  did  not  require  tlie  evidence  of  the  extracts,  which  jou  inclosed  to  me,  to 
convince  me  of  your  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  your 
disposition  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this  country ;  but  I  regret,  deeply 
regret,  the  difference  in  opinions  which  have  arisen  and  divided  you  and  another 
principal  officer  of  the  Government ;  and  I  wish  devoutly  there  could  be  an  accom- 
modation of  them  by  mutual  yieldings.  •  •  •  «  j  ^-in  frankly  and 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  believe  the  views  of  both  of  you  to  be  pure  and  well 
meant,  and  that  experience  only  will  decide,  with  respect  to  the  salutariness  of  the 
measures  which  are  the  subjects  of  dispute.  *  *  *  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  no  discordance  in  your  views.*  I  have  a  great,  a  sincere  esteem  and 
regard  for  you  both,  and  ardently  wish  that  some  line  may  be  marked  out  by  which 
both  of  you  could  walk.* 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  tilled  with  the  same  delicate  and 
affectionate  efforts  to  produce  a  compromise  between  his  Secre- 
taries. General  Washington's  mind  was  so  calmly  and  impar- 
tially attempered,  so  little  disposed  was  it  to  seek  extremes,  that 
he  seems  to  have  constantly  entertained  that  golden-age  dream, 
that  honest  men  could  be  brought  to  think  or  act  alike,  if  they 
would  only  come  together  and,  in  a  spirit  of  "  mutual  yielding," 
fairly  make  the  effort!  He  evidently  thought  that  the 
organization  of  opposing  parties  was  unnecessary,  and,  in  our 
country,  unsafe.  This  is  a  fancy  which  is  apt  to  impress  itself 
on  the  minds  of  good  men  disinclined  to  extremes,  and  unversed 
in  party  action.  General  Washington  looked  back  into  history, 
and  found  that  parties  had  wrecked  most  ancient  free  govern- 
ments. But  if  he  had  looked  into  the  human  heart  as  it  is,  he 
would  have  found,  what  he  later  sadly  learned  in  practice,  that 
parties  are  the  inevitable  evils  as  well  as  benefits  of  all  organi- 
zations under  which  the  human  mind  is  left  free ;  and  that  quiet 
from  their  agitations  is  only  to  be  found  under  the  death-like 
torpor  of  despotism. 

The  best  and  noblest  have  often  differed  radically  in  their 
political,  their  religious,  in  all  their  systems  but  their  moral 
ones.   Among  this  class — more  among  this  class  than  elsewhere — 

^  This,  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  context,  and  with  other  declarations  of  the 
President,  must  be  construed  to  mean  that  he  thought  there  was  no  discordance  in  their 
Tiews,  90  far  cu  the  real  good  of  their  country  u>a»  concerned;  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
his  meaning. 

*  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  z.  p.  306. 
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are  found  men  to  whom  the  fires  of  martyrdom  would  be  more 
welcome  than  the  abjuration  or  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  prin- 
ciple. The  uncompromising  spirits  fill  as  necessary  a  place  in 
social  organization  as  the  middle  men.  Tliey  are  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  which  keep  society  in  its  just  orbit.  That 
free  state  is  perhaps  in  the  safest  condition  which  has  distinctly 
marked  progressive  and  conservative  parties — the  former  to 
keep  up  with  the  advance  of  human  knowledge,  and  cull  the 
good  from  every  new  field  of  human  exploration — ^the  latter  to 
prevent  progress  from  degenerating  into  mere  fickleness  and  rage 
for  innovation.  In  the  combat  between  them  everything  is 
thoughtfully  weighed.  The  "  resultant "  is  a  steadier  and  safer 
line,  and  more  coincident  with  fixed  principles,  than  would 
accrue  from  the  action  of  a  single  party.  In  the  latter  case 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  watchfulness  or  investiga- 
tion. The  want  of  divisions  on  principle  would  lead  to  indifier- 
ence,  or  activity  would  exhibit  itself  principally  in  personal 
rivalries.  With  two  parties  running  in  parallel  directions — as 
for  instance,  two  progressive  or  two  conservative  parties — both 
catering  to  the  same  class  of  inclinations,  in  commercial  phrase, 
both  bidding  in  the  same  market — the  salutary  check  of  oppo- 
sition would  be  thrown  away,  and  extreme  action  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence. 

During  Mr.  Jefierson's  absence  in  Virginia,  the  discontents 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  the  excise  law,  had 
advanced  to  a  point  where  they  were  supposed  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  federal  Government.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  its  interference  is  thus  stated  by  Judge  Marshall : 


^  A  meeting  was  again  convened  at  Pittsburg,  in  which,  among  other  rery 
exceptionable  resolutions,  committees  were  established  to  correspond  with  any 
committees  of  a  similar  nature  that  might  be  appointed  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  meeting  it  was  declared,  that  they  would  persist  iu  every  legal 
measure  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  would  consider  those  who  held 
offices  for  the  collection  of  the  duty  as  unworthy  of  their  friendship ;  that  they 
would  have  no  intercourse  or  dealings  with  them ;  would  withdraw  from  them 
every  assistance,  and  would  withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  upon 
those  duties  which,  as  men  and  fellow-citizens,  they  owed  to  each  other ;  and  would 
upon  aU  occasions  treat  them  with  contempt.  It  was  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  people  at  large  to  adopt  tLe  same  line  of  conduct." ' 

>  life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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The  President  was  m  Virginia,  and  Hamilton  (who,  with  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  at  the  seat  of 
Government)  immediately  directed  the  supervisor  of  the  revenue 
in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  to  repair  thither,  "  col- 
lect evidences  in  regard  to  the  violences  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, in  order  to  a  prosecution  of  the  offenders ;"  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg ;  to  encourage  the 
perseverance  of  the  oiBccrs,  etc.  He  also  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Attorney-General,  for  his  opinion,  whether  "an 
indictable  offence  had  not  been  committed  by  the  persons  who 
were  assembled  at  Pittsburg,"  with  a  view,  if  judged  expedient 
by  tlie  President,  that  their  proceedings  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  about  to  sit  at  York- 
town.  He  expressed  the  conviction  "  that  it  was  indispensable, 
if  competent  evidence  could  be  obtained,  to  exert  the  full  force 
of  the  law  against  the  offendei's,"  and  if  the  "  processes  of  the 
courts  were  resisted,  as  was  rather  to  be  expected,  to  employ 
those  means  which,  in  the  last  resort,  were  put  in  the  power  of 
the  Executive."  He  thought  "moderation  enough  had  been 
shown ;  [that]  it  was  time  to  assume  a  different  tone."  "  The 
well-disposed  part  of  the  community  would  begin  to  think  the 
Executive  wanting  in  decision  and  vigor."  * 

General  Washington  (September  7th)  acquiesced  in  Hamil- 
ton's propositions,  and  declared  "  if  the  evidence  was  clear 
and  unequivocal,  that  he  should,  however  reluctantly  he  exer- 
cised them,  exert  all  the  legal  powers  with  which  the  Executive 
was  invested  to  check  so  daring  and  unwarrantable  a  spirit."" 

Randolph  was  opposed  to  a  prosecution  "  at  that  moment, 
when  the  malignant  spirit  had  not  developed  itself  in  acts  so 
specific,  and  so  manifestly  infringing  the  peace,  as  obviously  to 
expose  the  culpable  persons  to  the  censures  of  the  law."  He 
declared  that  he  had  at  first  thought  an  Executive  Proclamation 
(a  draft  of  which  Hamilton  had  sent  him)  objecticyiable,  but 
finally,  after  proposing  some  changes  in  it,  he  assented.' 

Hamilton,  rejecting  some  of  Randolph's  proposed  amend- 
ments as  "  imnecessarily  diminishing  the  force  of  the  instru- 
ment," but  submitting  them  to  the  President,  wrote  the  latter 

1  Hamilton  to  Washington,  September  1.    Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  iv.  p.  284. 
«  For  letter  entire,  see  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  266. 
*  See  his  letters  entire  in  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 
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(September  9th),  stating  "the  result  of  further  and  mature 
deliberation  was,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  adverting  in  general  terms  to  the  irregular 
proceedings,  and  manifesting  an  intention  to  put  the  laws  in 
force  against  offenders."  He  assigned  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  step,  and  ^^  begged  leave  to  add,  that  in  his  judgment,  it 
was  not  only  advisable  but  necessary ;"  stated  that  "  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Attorney-General  agreed  with  him  in  opinion, 
on  the  expediency  of  a  proclamation ;"  and  submitted  the  draft 
"  framed  in  concert  with  tlie  latter." 

On  the  11th,  Hamilton  inclosed  the  President  an  oflScial 
letter,  submitting  the  draft  of  the  Proclamation.  He  remarked 
that  a  former  instrument  of  this  kind  had  been  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State — ttat  if  it  was  a  new  question  he 
should  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  under  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  (so  as  to  call  for  the  attestation  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  State)  instead  of  being  simply  attested  by  the  President,  but 
the  practice  being  begun,  there  were  many  reasons  which,  in 
this  instance,  recommended  an  adherence  to  it.  But  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  to  involve  the 
probability  of  considerable  delay  in  obtaining  his  signature,  he 
thought  it  best  to  depart  from  the  precedent.  He  remarked, 
"  every  day's  delay  would  render  the  act  less  impressive,  and 
defeat  part  of  its  object."  He  said  that  if  the  "  manner  and 
matter  "  of  the  Proclamation  should  be  criticised,  it  could  not 
be  matter  of  surprise  "  to  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the  lengths 
to  which  a  certain  party  was  prepared  to  go." 

On  the  15th,  the  President  dispatched  an  express  from 
Mount  Vernon  direct  to  Monticello,  inclosing  the  Proclamation 
for  the  Secretary  of  State's  signature.  He  mentioned  that  three 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  concurred  in  its  expediency,  and 
speaks  of  it  throughout  as  a  measure  already  decided  on,  except 
that  a  few  words  were  underscored,  to  ask  the  Secretary's  advice 
as  to  their  retention  or  omission.* 

The  President,  on  the  16th,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  mentioning  that  he  had  forwarded  the  paper  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  countersigned  by  him,  because  it  had 
been  the  precedent,  "  and  for  another  [reason]  which  had  some 
weight  in  his  mind."    What  that  other  reason  was  is  not  stated. 

>  See  Sparks'B  WnBhington,  vol.  z.  p.  295. 
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He  also  said,  that  '*  as  the  effect  proposed  might  not  be  answered 
by  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  forward  in  time  to  ulterior 
arrangements.  And  here  [he  continued]  not  only  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  must  strictly  govern,  but  the  employing  of  the 
regular  troops  be  avoided,  if  it  was  possible  to  effect  order  with- 
out their  aid ;  other\*-ise  there  would  be  a  cry  at  once,  *  The  cat 
is  let  out ;  we  now  see  for  what  purpose  an  army  was  raised,' " 
etc.* 

Jdfferson  immediately  returned  the  Proclamation  counter- 
signed,  with  a  short  note,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
underscored  words  (the  same  originally  objected  to  by  Ean- 
dolph  and  retained  by  Hamilton),  which  went  to  imply  the 
President's  affirmation  of  the  expediency  of  the  excise  law,  be 
stricken  out.*  He  regretted  the  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania, 
hoped  the  Proclamation  would  have  the  effect  "  to  lead  the  per- 
sons concerned  into  a  regular  line  of  application,  which  might 
end  either  in  an  amendment  of  the  law  if  it  needed  it,  or  in  their 
conviction  that  it  was  right."  But  he  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  Proclamation.* 

Jefferson's  proposed  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  Pro- 
clamation, as  drawn  up  by  Hamilton,  was  issued  as  soon  as 
returned,  bearing  date  the  15th  of  September. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  particulars  to 
show  that  Jefferson  had  no  share  whatever,  beyond  the  mere 
formal  one  of  countersigning  an  official  paper,  at  the  request 
(equivalent,  under  the  circumstances,  to  a  direction)  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  initiating  that  course  of  proceedings,  later  steps  in 
which  we  shall  find  him  most  decidedly  condemning. 

Judge  Marshall,  if  we  correctly  gather  his  meaning,  throws 
the  President  pretty  decidedly  into  the  foreground  in  the  initia- 
tion of  these  measures.  The  preceding  facts  lead  us  to  a  some- 
what different  conclusion. 

On  the  12tli  of  October,  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed 
complaints  to  the  British  Government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
impressment  of  sailors  from  American  merchant  vessels,  an  in- 
stance of  this  having  recently  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Pinckney : 

'  Rparlcii'B  Washington,  vol.  z.  p.  297. 

*  He  proposed  instead  of  the  words  ^*  to  render  laws  dictated  by  wcighhi  reaaoiu  of 
public  txtgeney  arid  policy  as  acceptable  aa  possible,"  the  following,  **to  render  the  laws 
as  acceptable  as  possible/' 

*  See  his  letter  of  Sept  18. 
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**  So  many  instances  of  this  kind  have  happened,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
their  Government  should  explain  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  be  led  to  disavow 
and  punish  such  conduct  I  leave  to  your  discretion  to  endeavor  to  obtain  this 
satisfaction  by  such  friendly  discussions  as  may  be  most  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  e£fect,  and  secure  to  our  commerce  that  protection  against  British  violence 
which  it  has  never  experienced  from  any  other  nation.  No  law  forbids  the  seaman 
of  any  country  to  engage  in  time  of  peace  on  board  a  foreign  vessel ;  no  law 
authorizes  such  seaman  to  break  his  contract,  nor  the  armed  vessels  of  his  nation 
to  interpose  force  for  his  rescue.** 

On  the  14tb  of  the  same  month,  he  instructed  Messrs.  Car- 
michael  and  Short  to  lay  the  fact  before  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  had, 
through  the  resident  Spanish  agents,  incited  the  Creek  Indians 
to  war  on  the  United  States — had  furnished  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  promised  them  as  much  more  as  should  he 
necessary.  The  Commissioners  were  directed  to  press  the  with- 
drawal of  all  agents  kept  by  Spain  among  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  These  instructions  were 
scarcely  issued,  before  two  commissioners  (Messrs.  Viar  and 
Jandennes)  arrived  from  Spain  to  remonstrate  with  the  United 
States  for  "  menacing  the  Creek  Nation  with  destruction,"  and 
proposing  to  refer  the  discussion  of  the  interests  which  the 
United  States  or  Spain  had  in  the  proceedings  of  each  other 
towards  the  Indians,  to  the  negotiations  to  be  opened  at  Madrid. 
The  Secretary  of  State  at  once  denied  the  charge  in  respect  to 
the  Creeks,  and  gave  the  consent  of  his  Government  to  the  pro- 
posed reference.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  November,  he  wrote 
Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short  that  they  would  soon  receive  the 
proper  information  and  instructions,  and  in  the  meantime, 
directing  them  to  press  the  recall  of  Carondelet. 

The  President  had  called  a  Cabinet  consultation  on  the  81st 
of  October,  in  regard  to  our  Spanish  relations,  and  had  pro- 
pounded in  it  two  important  questions.  Jefferson  thus  gives 
particulars  in  his  Ana : 

*'  October  the  81  s^,  1792. — I  had  sent  to  the  President,  Viar  and  Jaudennes^s 
letter  of  the  29th  instant,  whereupon  he  desired  a  consultation  of  Hamilton,  Knox, 
E.  Randolph,  and  myself,  on  these  points :  1.  What  notice  was  to  be  taken  hereof 
to  Spun  ?  2.  Whether  it  should  make  part  of  the  communication  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  I  delivered  my  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  both  houses, 
because  the  communications  intended  to  be  made,  being  to  bring  on  the  question, 
whether  they  would  declare  war  against  any,  and  which,  of  the  nations  or  parts  of 
the  nations  of  Indians  to  the  sodth,  it  would  be  proper  this  information  should  be 
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b<»foro  them,  that  they  might  know  how  far  such  a  declaraUon  would  lead  tbem. 
There  mifrht  be  some  who  would  be  for  war  against  the  Indians,  if  it  were  to  stop 
there,  but  wJio  would  not  be  for  it,  if  it  were  to  lead  to  a  war  against  Spain.  I 
thought  it  should  be  laid  before  both  houses,  because  it  concerned  the  question  of 
dudaring  war,  which  was  the  function  equally  of  both  houses.  I  thought  a  sample 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter  should  bo  made  by  me  to  the  Spanid 
Charges,  expressing  that  it  contained  some  things  Tery  unexpected  to  us,  but  that 
we  should  refer  the  whole,  as  they  had  proposed,  to  the  negotiators  at  Madrid. 
Tliis  would  8courc  to  us  a  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  Indian  hostilities, 
which  tile  Governor  of  New  Orleans  said  he  had  brought  about  till  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  at  Madrid  should  be  known  ;  would  not  commit  us  as  to  running  or  not 
running  the  line,  or  imply  any  admission  of  doubt  about  our  territorial  right ;  and 
would  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  which  was  much  to  be  desired,  while  we  had 
similar  points  to  discuss  with  Great  Britain. 

'*  Hamilton  declared  himself  the  adrocate  for  peace.  War  would  derange  our 
affairs  greatly ;  throw  us  back  many  years  in  the  march  towards  prosperity ;  be 
difficult  for  ua  to  pursue,  our  countrymen  not  being  disposed  to  become  soldiers;  a 
part  of  the  Union,  feeling  no  interest  in  the  war,  would  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  exert  itself;  and  we  had  no  navy.  He  was  for  everything  which  would  procras- 
tinate the  event.  A  year,  even,  was  a  great  gain  to  a  nation  strengthening  as  we 
were.  It  laid  open  to  us,  too,  the  chapter  6f  accidents,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  was  a  Tcry  pregnant  one.  That  while,  howerer,  he  was  for  delaying 
the  event  of  war,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  to  take  place  between  us  for  the  object 
in  question ;  that  jealousy  and  perseverance  were  remarkable  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  government,  with  respect  to  their  American  possessions; 
that  so  far  from  receding  as  to  their  claims  against  us,  they  had  been  strengthening 
themselves  in  them.  He  had  no  doubt  the  present  communication  was  by  autho- 
rity from  the  court.  Under  this  impression,  he  thought  wc  should  be  looking  fof^ 
ward  to  the  day  of  rupture,  and  preparing  for  it.  That  if  we  were  unequal  to  the 
contest  ourselves,  it  behoved  us  to  provide  allies  for  our  aid.  That  in  this  Tiew, 
but  two  nations  could  be  named,  France  and  England.  France  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  Spain  in  other  points,  and  of  too  great  mutual  value,  ever  to  sepa- 
rate for  us.  Her  affairs,  too,  were  such,  that  whatever  issue  they  had,  she  could 
not  be  in  a  situation  to  make  a  respectable  mediation  for  us.  England  alone,  then, 
remained.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  effect  it  with  her ;  however,  he  m-as  for  trying 
it,  and  for  tiounding  them  on  the  proposition  of  a  defensive  treaty  of  alliance. 
The  inducements  to  such  a  treaty,  on  their  part,  might  be:  1.  The  desire  of  break- 
ing up  our  former  connections,  which  we  knew  they  had  long  wished.  2.  A  contin- 
uance of  the  statu  quo  in  commerce  for  ten  years,  which  he  believed  would  be 
desirable  to  them.  8.  An  admission  to  some  navigable  part  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
some  line  drawn  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  such  navigable  part  He  had  not, 
he  said,  examined  the  map  to  see  how  such  a  line  might  be  run,  so  as  not  to  make 
too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  being  a  joint  possession, 
we  might  then  take  measures  in  concert  for  the  joint  security  of  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  for  immediately  sounding  them  on  this  subject  through  our  minister  at 
London ;  yet  so  as  to  keep  ourselves  unengaged  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  a 
fsTorable  issue  with  Spain  might  be  otherwise  effected.  But  he  was  for  soiuding 
immediately,  and  for  not  letting  slip  an  opportunity  of  securing  our  object. 

**  E.  Randolph  concurred,  in  general,  with  me.  He  objected  that  such  an 
alliance  could  not  be  effected  without  pecuniary  consideration  probably,  which  we 
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could  not  give.  And  what  was  to  be  their  aid  ?  If  men,  our  citizens  would  see 
their  armies  get  foothold  in  the  United  States  with  great  jealousy ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  protect  them.  Even  the  French,  during  the  distresses  of  the  late  war, 
excited  some  jealous  sentiments. 

"  Hamilton  said,  money  was  often,  but  not  always  demanded,  and  the  aid  he 
should  propose  to  stipulate  would  be  in  ships.     Knox  non  dissentiente. 

"  The  President  said  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  and  stated 
some  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which  would  attend  our  making  such 
OTertures." 


So  Hamilton's  proposition  for  a  defensive  alliance  with  Eng- 
land— to  purchase  that  alliance  by,  amongst  other  things,  giv- 
ing England  a  foothold  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  com- 
mon navigation  of  that  river — was  defeated  by  the  emphatically 
declared  casting  vote  of  the  President  1  Here  was  a  proper 
following  np  of  that  theoretical  "  entering  wedge,"  inserted  in 
the  argument  in  Lord  Dorchester's  case,  and  a  proper  condem- 
nation of  the  object  when  it  stood  openly  revealed.  We  have 
here  also  a  case  in  point,  where  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
had  no  horror  of  a  Cabinet  oflScer's  continuing  to  oppose 
"  Government  measures  "  when  they  chanced  to  be  Government 
measures  disconnected  with  the  Treasury.  There  was  not  a  more 
often  adjudged  and  firm  principle  of  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration than  that  he  desired  to  observe  a  genuine  neutrality 
between  all  European  powers,  and  specially  between  England 
and  France.  While  he  partook  of  none  of  those  prejudices 
which  made  him  in  the  least  indifferent  to  avoiding  a  war  with 
England,  just  as  clearly  and  decidedly  was  he  opposed  to  being 
dravm  into  any  direct  or  indirect  arrangement  which  savored 
of  such  an  indifference  in  regard  to  France — or  which  even  car- 
ried the  appearance  of  choosing  a  contest  with  France  rather 
than  with  England. 

Hamilton  never  failed  to  take  the  opposite  ground  where 
circumstances  opened  the  most  remote  prospect  to  success  or 
partial  success.  His  habitual  conversation  and  correspondence 
exhibited  a  different  feeling  and  theory.  His  followers  and  the 
presses  under  his  influence  soon  advocated  a  totally  different 
policy  in  this  particular  from  what  he  knew  to  be  the  settled 
one  of  Washington.  We  shall  find  him,  before  his  public 
career  closed,  entering  into  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  that 
policy — entering  into  them  on  one  important  occasion  where 
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there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  his  objects  were  as  carefallj 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  Washington  as  they  were  from  the 
public*  Surely  we  need  not  again  recur  to  the  question 
whether  Hamilton's  charge  against  Jefferson,  of  indelicately  and 
improperly  (not  to  say  treacherously),  opposing  the  measures  of 
a  government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  sincerely  madeyOr 
whether  it  was  a  convenient  pretence  to  disable  a  powerful 
opponent. 

>  On  the  occasion  kere  referred  to,  however,  Washington  was  oat  of  office ;  and  tUi 
prodaces  a  difference  in  circomstances  in  favor  of  Hamiltoni  which  every  reader  will 
know  how  to  make  doc  allowance  for. 
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binet—De  Temant's  application  for  Prepayment  granted — Prepayment  of  entire  French 
Debt  refused— Proceedings  in  Congress — ^Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— Hamilton's  Replies  to  the  House — ^Resolutions  of  Censure  defeated — 
Their  Propriety  considered — ^War  between  France  and  England — How  regarded  in  the 
United  States— Cabinet  Proceedings  in  reference  to  Reception  of  French  Ministeri 
and  to  the  Bindingness  of  French  Treaties— President's  Proclamation-Jelforson's 
View  of  Randolph's  Draft— President  decides  to  receive  French  Minister,  and  that 
the  French  Treaties  are  binding— Jeflferson  refuses  to  remove  Freneau  from  Office — His 
language  and  Motives  considered— His  Idea  of  a  Ccuua  Belli  with  the  European  Powers — 
Morris  instructed  to  respect  the  de  facto  Government  of  France — Jefferson's  Ideas  on 
Public  Officers  embarking  in  Speculations — Citizen  Genet,  the  new  French  Minister— 
His  Arrival  in  the  United  States— English  Vessels  captured— The  Popular  Feeling — Ca- 
binet Deliberations  on  Neutrality  Laws— Instructions  to  Pinckney— Jefferson's  Descrip* 
tion  of  the  Views  of  the  Cabinet— Hamilton's  proposed  Circular  to  the  Collectors— Jef- 
ferson's Reply  to  Complaints  of  Hammond— Complains  to  Hamilton  of  his  Intrusions 
on  his  Department — Cabinet  divide  on  Propriety  of  restoring  Prizes  to  England— Po- 
rtions of  the  Several  Members — ^President  concurs  with  the  Secretary  of  State — 
Genet's  Arrival  and  Reception  in  Philadelphia^His  Reception  by  the  President— 
His  Waiver  of  the  American  Guaranty  of  the  French  West  Indies — Its  Effect  on  the 
Public  Mind— Relations  with  Spain — Its  hostile  Deportment  towards  United  States — 
Instructions  to  American  Commissioners  in  Spain— Cabinet  Meetings  in  regard  to 
Southern  Indians— Decisive  Dispatches  to  Spain — Forwarded  without  a  Cabinet  Con- 
sultation—War considered  imminent — ^Federal  Hostility  to  the  French  Republic  con- 
sidered—General Washington's  Attitude  on  this  Subject— His  perfect  Understanding 
with  the  Secretary  of  State — Leaves  the  latter  to  decide  whether  an  immediate  Call 
shall  be  made  on  England  to  surrender  the  Northern  Posts — Jefferson's  Call  on  Ham- 
mond—The contemplated  Consequences  of  this  Step— The  Anglo-Spanish  Alliance— 
The  President's  greater  Confidence  in  Jefferson  than  in  the  other  Members  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  regard  to  Foreign  Aflkirs,  manifested. 

President  Wabhington  finally  consented  to  become  a  can- 
lidate  for  reelection.    He  met  with  no  opposition  and  received 
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a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  The  Federalists 
supported  John  Adams  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  and  the  Kepub- 
licans  George  Clinton,  of  New  York.  The  former  received 
seventy-seven  electoral  votes,  and  the  latter  fifty.*  But  several 
considerations  prevented  this  from  being  made  as  purely  a  test  of 
the  relative  strength  of  parties  as  that  which  took  place  in  the  con- 
gressional elections  under  the  new  Apportionment  Bill.'  The  Ke- 
publicans  carried  a  decided  majority  of  the  members.  Pre- 
cisely how  large  that  majority  was,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
say,  for  before  the  meeting  of  the  third  Congress,  events  took 
place  which  changed  the  partisan  relations  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Republicans  lost  considerably  in  this  way,  yet  on 
the  vote  on  the  Speakei'ship  they  still  had  a  majority  often. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  second  Congress,  which 
convened  pending  some  of  the  events  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. The  second  session  commenced  on  the  5tli  of  November, 
1792.  On  the  16th,  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  wrote  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Randolph : 

Dear  Sir: 

Congress  have  not  yet  entered  into  any  important  business.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  further  extent  to  the  influence  of  the  Executive  over  the  Legis- 
lature, by  permitting  the  heads  of  departments  to  attend  the  House  and  explain  their 
measures  vivd  voce.  But  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  to  eleven, 
which  gives  us  some  hope  of  the  increase  of  the  Republican  vote.  However,  no 
trying  question  enables  us  yet  to  judge,  nor  indeed  is  there  reason  to  expect  from 
this  Congress  many  instances  of  couversion,  though  some  will  probably  have  been 
effected  by  the  expression  of  the  public  sentiment  in  the  late  election.  For,  as  hi 
as  we  have  heard,  the  event  has  been  generally  in  favor  of  Republican,  and  against 
the  aristocratical  candidates.  In  this  State  the  election  has  been  triumphantly  car- 
ried by  the  Republicans ;  their  antagonists  having  got  but  two  out  of  eleven  mem* 
hers,  and  the  vote  of  this  State  can  generally  turn  the  balance.  Freneau^s  paper  is 
getting  into  Massachusetts,  under  the  patronage  of  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams ; 
and  Mr.  Ames,  the  colossus  of  the  Monocrats  and  paper  men,  will  either  be  left  oat 
or  hard  run.  The  people  of  that  State  are  Republican ;  but  hitherto  they  have 
heard  nothing  but  the  hymns  and  lauds  chanted  by  Fenno.  My  love  to  my  dear 
Martha,  and  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately. 

The  vote  here  alluded  to  respecting  permitting  heads  of  de- 

*  The  vote  stood  for  Mr.  Adams :  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  Massachusetts.  16 ;  Rhode 
Island,  4 ;  Connecticut,  9 ;  Vermont,  3 ;  New  Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsvlvania,  14 ;  Delaware,  3 ; 
Maryland,  8 ;  South  Carolina,  7.  For  Mr.  Clinton :  New  York,  12 ;  Pennsylvania,  I ;  Yir- 
ffinia,  21 ;  North  Carolina,  12 ;  Georgia,  4.  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  4  votes  of  Kentacky. 
Aaron  Burr  received  1  vote  from  South  Carolina. 

*  For  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Republicans  were  decidedly  in  tha 
ascendant,  and  elected  nearly  all  their  memoers  of  Congress,  Mr.  Adams  received  aU  the 
electoral  votes  but  one ;  and  these  alone  were  sufficient  to  torn  the  scale. 
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partments  to  personally  address  Congress  on  its  floor,  arose 
during  the  debate  on  the  report  of  a  committee  on  General  St. 
Clair's  defeat.  This  was  thought  by  implication  to  cast  censure 
on  the  War  and  Treasury  departments ;  and  Dayton  moved 
(November  13th)  that  the  secretaries  o{  those  departments  be 
directed  to  attend  the  House,  and  give  information.  This  was 
warmly  resisted  by  Madison,  Giles,  and  other  leading  Repub- 
licans, as  unconstitutional,  and  a  most  dangerous  precedent; 
and  was  supported  by  Ames,  Boudinot,  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Gerry  and  others.  A  branch  of  the  Federalists,  headed  by 
Fitzsimmons,  Murray,  and  Livermore,  was  not  prepared  to 
submit  Congress  to  this  species  of  influence,  and  consequently 
the  motion  failed  by  the  decisive  vote  recorded.* 

Another  exciting  debate  took  place  on  a  motion  made  by 
Fitzsimmons,  on  the  19th,  to  refer  a  portion  of  the  President's 
Message  relating  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  to  report  a  plan  for  such  redemption. 
The  Eepublicans,  anxious  to  reduce  the  continually  growing 
influence  of  the  Executive  over  the  Legislative  department, 
warmly  resisted  the  reference.  Madison,  Mercer,  Page,  and 
others  spoke  in  the  negative,  and  were  answered  by  Ames, 
Sedgwick,  Smith  of  Soutli  Carolina,  Gerry,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  Federal  strength  of  the  House.  The  motion  finally 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  twenty-five ;  and  another 
resolution  was  passed,  at  the  same  time  (November  21st),  direct- 
ing the  Secretai'y  of  the  Treasury  to  report  a  plan  for  paying 
at  once  the  two  millions  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  oflfset  against  the  same  amount  subscribed  to  the 
stock  of  that  institution."  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Pinckney,  in 
England,  on  the  3d  of  December : 

**  The  elections  for  Congress  hare  produced  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  interest  They  complain,  you  know,  that  the  influence  and  patronage 
of  the  Executiye  is  to  become  so  great  as  to  govern  the  Legislature.  They 
endeavored  a  few  days  ago  to  take  away  one  means  of  influence  by  condemning 
references  to  the  heads  of  departments.  They  failed  by  a  majority  of  five  votes. 
They  were  more  successful  in  their  endeavor  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  new 
means  of  influence,  that  of  admitting  the  heads  of  department  to  deliberate  occa- 
sionally in  the  House  in  explanation  of  their  measures.    The  proposition  for  their 

1  Fin%Uy,  on  Madison's  motion,  the  matter  was  sent  back  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
secretaries  were  permitted  to  attend  before  the  Committee,  to  make  explanations. 

>  This,  by  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  was  payable  in  annual  installments  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  wHh  six  per  cent,  interest. 
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admission  was  rejected  by  a  pretty  general  yote.  I  think  we  may  conader  the  tide 
of  this  government  as  now  at  the  fullest,  and  that  it  will,  from  the  commenoemenl 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  retire  and  subside  into  the  true  principlea  of  the 
Constitution.  An  alarm  has  been  endeavored  to  be  sounded  as  if  the  Bepublieaii 
interest  was  indisposed  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  Besides  the  genenu 
object  of  the  calumny,  it  was  meant  to  answer  the  special  one  of  electioneering. 
Its  falsehood  was  so  notorious  that  it  produced  little  effect.  They  endeaTored  with 
as  little  success  to  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  Anti-Federalism,  and  to  hare  it  believed 
that  this  and  Republicanism  were  the  same,  and  that  both  were  Jacobinism.  But 
those  who  felt  themselves  Republicans  and  Federalists  too,  were  little  moved  bj  this 
artifice  ;  so  that  the  result  of  the  election  has  been  promising.  The  occasion  of 
electing  a  Vice-President  has  been  seized  as  a  proper  one  for  expressing  the  public 
sense  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Monocrats.  There  will  be  a  strong  vote  against  Xr. 
Adams,  but  the  strength  of  his  personal  worth  and  his  services  will,  I  think,  pre* 
»ail  over  the  demerit  of  his  political  creed.*^ ' 

He  wrote  Dr.  Gilmer,  December  15th: 

*^  We  have  just  received  the  glorious  news  of  the  Prussian  army  being  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  some  proper  catastrophe  on  them.  Tlui 
news  has  given  wry  faces  to  our  Monocrats  here,  but  sincere  joy  to  the  great  body 
of  the  citizens.  It  arrived  only  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  and  the  bells  were 
rung  and  some  illuminations  took  place  in  the  evening." 

Four  days  later,  he  wrote  Mr.  Mercer : 

"  I  think  we  may  safely  rely  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  retreated,  and 
it  is  certainly  possible  enough  that  between  famine,  disease,  and  a  country  abound- 
ing with  defiles,  he  may  suffer  some  considerable  catastrophe.  The  Monocrats  here 
still  affect  to  disbelieve  all  this,  while  the  Republicans  are  rejoicing  and  taking  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Jacobins,  which  two  months  ago  was  fixed  on  them  by 
way  of  stigma." 

It  is  time  to  now  go  back  and  bring  down  the  narrative  of 
our  French  relations  from  the  point  where  it  was  left,  to  a  period 
when  those  relations  were  to  become  a  question  of  engrossing 
interest  throughout  the  United  States,  and  a  controlling  one  in 
the  direction  of  their  foreign  policy. 

The  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  France 
having  reached  the  American  Government,  Mr.  Jefferson  says 
a  consultation  was  held  at  the  President's,  about  the  first  week 
in  November,  on  the  expediency  of  suspending  payments  to 
France  under  the  present  situation.  He  thus  mentions  the 
heads  of  the  arguments,  and  the  result : 

>  It  would  seem  from  this  that  it  was  not  yet  known  definitely  how  the  electoral  Tott 
would  stand  on  the  Vice-Presidential  candidates— indeed,  it  appears  by  a  letter  o* 
Hr.  Jefferson's,  sixteen  days  later,  that  it  was  not  then  fhlly  known. 
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"  I  admitted  that  tho  late  constitution  was  dissolved  by  the  dethronement  of  the 
King ;  and  the  management  of  affairs  surviying  to  the  National  Assembly  only,  this 
was  not  an  integral  legislature,  and,  therefore,  not  competent  to  give  a  legitimate 
discharge  for  our  payments :  that  I  thought,  consequently,  that  none  should  be 
made  till  some  legitimate  body  came  into  place ;  and  that  I  should  consider  the 
National  Convention  called,  but  not  met  as  we  had  yet  heard,  to  be  a  legitimate 
body.  Hamilton  doubted  whether  it  would  be  a  legitimate  body,  and  whether,  if 
the  King  should  be  reestablished,  he  might  not  disallow  such  payments  on  good 
grounds.  Knox,  for  once,  dared  to  differ  from  Hamilton,  and  to  express,  very 
submissively,  an  opinion,  that  a  convention  named  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
would  be  competent  to  do  anything.  It  ended  by  agreeing,  that  I  should  write  to 
Govemeur  Morris  to  suspend  payment  generally,  till  further  orders."  ^ 

He  mentions  a  subsequent  conversation,  in  which  Hamilton 
more  decidedly  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  National  Con- 
vention could  establish  any  form  of  government,  omitting  the 
King,  which  the  United  States  could  safely  recognize  in  the  pay- 
ment of  money.* 

The  particulars  of  a  very  important  personal  interview  with 
the  President,  are  recorded  at  this  period,  showing  how  utterly 
the  latter  non-concurred  with  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Federalists  on  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  France  : 

**  Thursday^  December  the  27 <A,  1792. — I  waited  on  the  President  on  some  cur- 
rent business.  After  this  was  over,  he  observed  to  mc,  that  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  endeavor  to  effect  a  stricter  connection  with  France,  and  that  Governeur  Morris 
should  be  written  to  on  this  subject.  He  went  into  the  circumstances  of  dissatisfac- 
tion between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  us,  and  observed,  there  was  no  nation 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  at  all  times,  but  France  ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  prepare 
in  time  some  support,  in  the  event  of  rupture  with  Spain  and  England,  we 
might  be  charged  with  a  criminal  negligence.  [I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tone 
of  these  observations.  It  was  the  very  doctrine  which  had  been  my  polar  star,  and 
I  did  not  need  the  successes  of  the  republican  arms  in  France,  lately  announced  to 
us,  to  bring  me  to  these  sentiments.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  on  Saturday  last 
(the  22d)  I  received  Mr.  Short's  letters  of  October  the  9th  and  12th,  with  the  Ley- 
den  Gazettes  to  October  the  18th,  giving  us  the  first  news  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  capture  of  Spires  and  Worms  by  Custine,  and  that  of 
Nice  by  Ansclme.]  I  therefore  expressed  to  the  President  my  cordial  approbation 
of  these  ideas ;  told  him,  I  had  meant  on  that  day  (as  an  opportunity  of  writing  by 
the  British  packet  would  occur  immediately),  to  take  his  orders  for  removing  the 
ftospension  of  payments  to  France,  which  had  been  imposed  by  my  last  letter  to 
Governeur  Morris,  but  was  meant,  as  I  supposed,  only  for  the  interval  between  the 
abolition  of  the  late  constitution  by  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  the  mect- 
mg  of  some  other  body,  invested  by  the  will  of  the  nation  with  powers  to  transact 
their  affairs ;  that  I  considered  the  National  Convention,  then  assembled,  as  such 

1  Ana— note  to  entry,  November,  1792.    JefferBon'9  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  473. 
•  lb.  p.  473. 
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a  body  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  go  on  with  the  pftjmenta  to  them,  or  to 
any  government  they  should  establish :  that,  howerer,  I  bad  learned  last  night, 
that  some  clause  in  the  bill  for  pioviding  reimbursement  of  the  loan  made  by  the 
Bank  to  the  United  States,  had  given  rise  to  a  question  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday,  which  might  affect  these  payments ;  a  clause  in  that  bill  pro- 
posing, that  the  money  formerly  borrowed  in  Amsterdam,  to  pay  the  French  debt, 
and  appropriated  by  law  (1790,  August  4th,  c.  34,  s.  2)  to  that  purpose,  lying  dead 
as  was  suggested,  should  be  taken  to  pay  the  Bank,  and  u\e  President  be  authorized 
to  borrow  two  millions  of  dollars  more,  out  of  which  it  should  be  replaced :  and  if 
this  should  be  done,  the  removal  of  our  suspension  of  payments,  as  I  had  been 
atjout  to  propose,  would  be  premature.    He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
clause  above  mentioned ;  thought  it  highly  improper  in  the  Legislature  to  change 
an  appropriation  once  made,  and  added,  that  no  one  could  tell  in  what  that  would 
eud.     I  concurred,  but  observed,  that  on  a  division  of  the  House,  the  ayes  for 
sinking  out  the  clause  were  twenty-seven,  the  noes  twenty-six ;    whereon  the 
Speaker  gave  his  vote  against  striking  out,  which  divides  the  House  ;  the  clause  for 
the  disappropriation  remained  of  course.     I  mentioned  suspicions,  that  the  whole 
of  this  was  a  trick  to  serve  the  Bank  under  a  great  existing  embarrassment ;  that 
the  debt  to  the  Bank  was  to  be  repaid  by  installments ;  that  the  first  installment  wu 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  only,  or  rather  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  (because  forty  thousand  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  the 
United  States^  own  dividend  of  the  installment).    Yet  here  were  two  millions  to  be 
paid  them  at  once,  and  to  be  taken  from  a  purpose  of  gratitude  and  honor,  to 
which  it  had  been  appropriated." 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  will  be  better  understood  after 
reading  the  following  proceedings  in  Congress. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  Hamilton's  plan  for 
repaying  the  United  States  Bank  the  two  millions  of  dollars 
borrowed  of  it — only  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  due 
by  the  terms  of  the  loan* — and  appropriating  to  this  object  the 
money  formerly  borrowed  in  Amsterdam  to  pay  the  French 
debt,  and  set  apart  by  law  for  that  purpose,  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  borrow  two  millions  to  replace  it — reported  a  bill 
based  on  the  Secretary's  recommendation,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. Steele  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause.  Madi- 
son declared  in  the  debate  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  money  appropriated  and  now  lying  useless,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the  original  purpose,  to  pay  our 
debt  to  France.  Now  was  the  time  to  discharge  our  obligations  to  that  country  ; 
and  so  far  from  considering  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  France  as  a  reason 
for  withholding  payment,  he  would  rather  wish  that  the  sum  was  wafted  to  them 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind/^ 

*  In  reality  but  $I60|000,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  has  Just  shown. 
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Steele's  motion  was  lost  by  a  decisive  majority  ;  and  Madi- 
son then  moved  to  reduce  the  payment  to  the  Bank  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  sum  actually  due  it.  This  was  lost, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker ;  but  it  finally  prevailed  later  in  the  session.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Federalists  on  two  such  favorite  measures  as  assist- 
ing the  United  States  Bank  and  showing  their  hostility  to  the 
new  Government  of  France,  was  keenly  felt  by  them ;  and  it 
probably  gave  a  token  of  the  effect  of  "  the  expression  of  the 
public  sentiment  in  the  late  election." 

Three  days  after  the  last  named  interview  with  the  President, 
Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  American 
Minister  in  London  of  September  19th.  In  this,  he  laid  down 
what  he  terms  "  the  catholic  principle  of  republicanism,"  as 
follows : 

"  You  express  a  wish  in  your  letter  to  be  generally  advised  as  to  the  tenor  of 
yoor  conduct,  in  consequence  of  the  late  revolution  in  France,  the  questions  rela- 
tiTe  to  which,  you  observe,  incidentally  present  themselves  to  you.  It  is  impossi> 
ble  to  foresee  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  require  you  to  decide  and 
act  on  that  question.  But,  principles  being  understood,  their  application  will  be 
less  embarrassing.  We  certainly  cannot  deny  to  other  nations  that  principle 
whereon  our  government  is  founded,  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  govern  itself 
internally  under  what  forms  it  pleases,  and  to  change  these  forms  at  its  own  will ; 
and  externally  to  transact  business  with  other  nations  through  whatever  organ  it 
chooses,  whether  that  be  a  King,  Convention,  Assembly,  Committee,  President,  or 
whatever  it  be.  The  only  thing  essential  is,  the  will  of  the  nation.  Taking  this 
as  your  polar  star,  you  can  hardly  err." 

He  says  he  was  induced  to  write  this  to  extract  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  on  the  question  involved  (which  had  divided 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  the  Cabinet  consultation  and  con- 
versations already  given),  and  should  it  be  favorable  to  his  own, 
"  to  place  the  principles  on  record  in  the  letter  books  of  his 
office."  *    The  President  returned  his  approbation  in  writing. 

The  partialities  of  the  Republicans  and  Federalists,  respect- 
ively, for  France  and  England,  now  burned  fiercely  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  bloody  events  of  the  second  and  third 
of  September  in  the  former,  had  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
Christendom ;  and  when  the  National  Assembly  swore  "  hatred 

>  The  Secretary  had  substantially  laid  down  the  same  principle  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, which  bears  date  November  Tth.  He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  the 
Preifdents  wriiUn  approbatioii. 
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'^  V  "iv^H  «uul  i\>yalty,  and  that  no  foreign  power  should  ever  be 
-  \^^v^^^^i  t\»  dictate  laws  to  the  French,"  the  friends  of  strong 
v,\^xvn\MUMU  throughout  the  earth  regarded  it  as  a  signal  for  the 
'  *'VN^l\iti\»u  o(  the  social  fabric  in  that  devoted  country.  The 
V^>^Mun\n  Itopublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  deterred  by 
^^*  «h'x»oilio8  committed  by  maddened  mobs,  or  by  bodies  of  men 
\  \\\\\  kind,  during  the  birth  of  the  new  government,  from  re- 
V  .'ii»u<iu«;  the  principle  which  we  have  just  seen  sanctioned  by 
^w\v  own  Executive.  When  the  '*  Republic,  one  and  indivis- 
*M\s"  i't»so  armed  with  the  energy  of  despair  against  a  coalition 
.*!  »\tnirly  all  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  American  Ee- 
j^^^l^llv'ans  considered  it,  as  it  no  doubt  was,  essentially  a  contest 
l^MwotMi  forms  of  government — between  legitimacy  and  the 
*'hI»^  *»I  Hclf-government — between  the  monocratic  and  demo- 
unt lo  |»rincij)le.  Which  way  the  sympathies  of  the  friends 
I  |»»»nular  government  would  incline  in  such  a  struggle,  could 
M\«l  ho  a  nuvtter  of  doubt.  Tlicy  find  an  earnest  and  almost  ter- 
I  ihio  (expression  in  a  letter  (January  3d,  1793)  from  Mr.  Jefler- 
aoM  to  hiH  former  Secretary,  Mr.  Short,  then  Minister  in  Hol- 

'*  Tlio  tone  of  your  letters  had  for  some  time  given  me  pain,  on  account  of  the 
'^hviiio  Wftnnth  with  which  they  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobutf 
III  I'Vunco.  I  considered  that  sect  as  the  same  with  the  Republican  patriots,  and 
ilut  I'lMilMunts  as  the  Monarchical  patriots,  well  known  in  the  early  part  of  the 
U('\ulu(U>n,  and  but  little  distant  in  their  views,  both  having  in  object  the  establish- 
iuriil  i»f  a  free  constitution,  differing  only  on  the  question  whether  their  chief 
H^iHUUlvo  should  be  hereditary  or  not.  The  Jacobins  (as  since  called)  yielded  to 
ilto  Fi)ul))unt!4,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  retaining  their  hereditary  Executire. 
'IMiu  i*xpiTiinont  failed  completely,  and  would  have  brought  on  the  reestablishment 
ill'  drMpotism  had  it  been  pursued.  The  Jacobins  knew  this,  and  that  the 
t'KpiiiiKing  that  office  was  of  absolute  necessity.  And  the  nation  was  with  them  in 
opinion,  fur  however  they  might  have  been  formerly  for  the  Constitution  framed 
by  (hu  ttrHt  Assembly,  they  were  come  over  from  their  hope  in  it,  and  were  now 
gcnoruUy  .laoobius.  In  the  struggle  which  was  necessary,  many  guilty  persons  fell 
without  the  forms  of  trial,  and  with  them  some  innocent.  These  I  deplore  as  mach 
tin  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of  them  to  the  day  of  my  death.  But  I 
ilo|»Uu>o  them  as  I  should  have  done  had  they  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  to 
u^o  tho  arm  of  the  people,  a  machine  not  quite  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs,  bat 
hliud  to  a  certain  degree.  A  few  of  their  cordial  friends  met  at  their  hands  the 
lUto  uf  onomies.  But  time  and  truth  will  rescue  and  embalm  their  memories,  while 
their  posterity  will  be  enjoying  that  very  liberty  for  which  they  would  never  have 
hvjiltated  to  offer  up  their  lives.  The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth  was  depending  on 
the  Issue  of  the  contest,  and  was  ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innoctos 
blood  t    My  own  affections  hare  been  deeply  wounded  by  some  of  the  martyrs  to 
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this  cause,  but  rather  than  it  should  have  failed  I  would  hare  seen  half  the  earth 
desolated ;  were  there  but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country,  and  left  free,  it 
would  be  better  than  it  now  is.^ 

This  is  expressive  enough  of  the  writer's  estimation  of  the 
value  of  human  liberty,  even  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  tem- 
porarily, against  all  other  human  interests !  It  seems  to  show, 
too,  that  he  had  surrendered  his  earlier  conservatism  in  regard 
to  the  appropriate  aims  of  the  French  Revolution — or  else,  that 
inasmuch  as  France  had  advanced  to  the  Constitution  of  1791 
— the  anomalous  union  of  a  democracy  with  a  hereditary  execu- 
tive— ^he  believed  her  safety  now  required  her  to  run  the  full 
course  of  the  democratic  experiment  she  had  entered  upon. 
The  last  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  solution. 

This  letter  is  characteristic  of  the  high  and  impassioned  tone 
of  feeling  at  that  remarkable  period.  The  politicians  of  that 
day,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
where  political  speculations  take  root,  appear  to  have  generally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  one  of  those  great  crises 
in  the  world's  history  when  the  institutions  of  coming  centuries 
are  hanging  in  the  scales — when  the  event  of  a  pending  struggle 
will  give  their  direction  to  the  currents  of  human  civilization 
for  ages.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  altogether  certain  that  this  view 
was  an  erroneous  one.  But  whether  so  or  not,  the  impression 
rendered  men  more  indifferent  to  all  minor  questions  and  conse- 
quences, than  would  seem  possible  to  the  mind,  looking  out  from 
a  calm  epoch.  The  man  to  whose  heart  the  least  cry  of  human 
distress  sends  a  keen  pang,  when  he  is  surrounded  by  peace  and 
its  associations,  can  hardly  realize  that  in  an  army,  and  with  the 
fate  of  a  great  cause  hanging  on  its  success,  he  could  unshrink- 
ingly see  thousands  of  his  comrades,  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
devoted  to  a  violent  death,  or  to  physical  calamities  far  more 
appalling. 

Thus,  at  this  point,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  republicanism 
throughout  the  earth  looked  on  the  terrible  struggle  between 
France  and  the  Coalition.  The  enemies  of  republicanism  thought 
it  right  for  the  world  to  band  against  one  nation,  and  devote 
its  people  to  rapine  and  slaughter,  to  exterminate  an  obnoxious 
political  principle.  The  Republicans  thought  that  the  bloodshed 
and  excesses  attending  a  forcible  transition  to  national  freedom 
were  as  excusable  as  those  with  which  despotism  was  generally 
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founded,  and  which  it  never  ceased  from  time  to  time  to  inflict. 
As  the  great  struggle  advanced,  there. was  some  changing  of 
sides  on  account  of  particular  causes  calculated  to  influence  pa^ 
ticular  minds ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive falling  off  of  the  sympathizers  with  France,  by  reason 
of  the  succeeding  atrocities  developed  by  the  Revolution.  But 
while  the  liberals  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  aban- 
doned her  cause  with  disgust,  and  while  many  did  so  in  the 
United  States  who  were  far  from  desiring  a  monarchy  at  Jiome, 
few  of  the  decided  members  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  lat- 
ter ever  ceased  to  prefer  the  cause  of  the  French  Republic  to 
that  of  the  coalition  of  its  monarchical  foes. 

As  the  contest  went  on,  it  was  curious  to  see  how  jnst  and 
humane  men  on  both  sides  could  learn  to  apparently  overlook 
the  horrors  committed  or  caused  by  those  who  had  their  partial- 
ities, or  at  least  how  they  could  continue  to  feel  those  partialities 
for  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes.  One  dreadful  event  seemed 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  another  and  more  dreadful  one,  till  both 
sides  would  appear,  at  first  view,  looking  back  on  their  expressionB 
at  this  day,  to  have  partly  sanctioned  enormities  which  should 
shock  civilized  men.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  with  good  men  on 
both  sides  a  choice  of  evils.  Or  rather  it  was  a  struggle  between 
certain  great  principles,  and  each  wished  success  to  his  principle, 
notwithstanding  the  path  to  it,  like  the  opposite  one,  should  be 
stained  by  crime  and  blood.  Jeffei-son's  letter  to  Short,  which 
we  have  quoted,  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  determination  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  at 
the  close  of  the  President's  first  term  of  oflSce  (now  rapidly 
approaching)  had  become  known  to  a  few  intimate  friends ;  and 
on  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  the  preceding  November,  it 
had  soon  spread  throughout  the  Republicans  of  that  body. 
Their  regret  was  universal,  and  they  earnestly  besought  him  to 
reconsider  his  determination.  Many  objections,  however,  stood  in 
the  way.  His  estate  had  suffered  greatly  by  his  long  absence ; 
his  house  was  imfinished  and  in-door  and  out-door  repairs  and 
changes  of  all  kinds  were  needed  on  his  farms.  He  had  been 
only  a  transient  visitor  at  his  home  for  nearly  ten  years.  He 
had  been  actively  and  absorbingly  engaged,  during  that  period, 
in  public  life.    Ue  was  not  only  tired  of  its  constant  labors,  of 
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its  encroachments  on  all  those  enjoyments  which  his  feelings 
and  his  tastes  rendered  so  dear  to  hira,  but  circumstances  had 
conspired  to  make  his  present  situation  especially,  and  posi- 
tively, irksome  to  him. 

The  ordinary  feverish  excitements  of  high  official  position — 
which  ultimately  become,  of  themselves,  utterly  wearisome  to 
minds  leaning  towards  serene  and  contemplative  habits — were 
aggravated,  to  him,  by  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  the  Cabi- 
net. It  was  the  theatre  of  a  perpetual  conflict,  distasteful  in  aL 
its  circumstances.  Jeifereon  was  too  immovable  in  his  own 
opinions  to  have  any  disposition  to  combat  those  of  others.' 
Protracted  argumentation  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  any- 
thing approaching  to  altercation,  positively  disgusting.  Hamil- 
ton had  none  of  this  passiveness,  or  rather  this  quietness  of 
demeanor.  Keen  to  caiTy  his  point — with  a  lawyer's  tenacity 
in  dispute — impetuous — oftentimes  imperious  in  his  language 
when  roused  by  contest  or  moved  by  personal  feeling — never 
yielding  any  point  however  often  settled,  without  a  new  struggle 
— a  man  of  resources  and  management — differing  radically  with 
Jefferson  on  almost  every  important  question — there  was  one 
incessant  battle  to  be  fought  with  him.  This  was  the  more 
necessary  because  the  President,  oppressed  with  duties,  and 
with  strength  abated  by  sharp  attacks  of  disease,  could  not  well 
bestow  the  labor  of  personally  investigating  the  original  facts 
and  the  authorities  in  every  case.  It  was  for  tlie  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  do  this,  and  to  present  them — and  it  was,  ordi- 
narily, enough  for  the  President  to  hear  their  statements  and 
decide  between  them. 

Jefferson  could  not  rely  on  Randolph  as  a  good  supporter ; 
and  it  was  never  safe  to  trust  him  with  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  the  argument.  This  ingenious  gentleman  would  be 
likely  to  beat  himself,  on  some  of  his  own  important  positions, 
if  he  had  no  adversary  ;  and  he  would  be  sure,  on  the  strength 
of  some  wire-drawn  subtlety,  to  propose  a  compromise  before 
one  was  asked — unless  toned  up  by  the  more  powerful  intellect 
and  purpose  of  his  Republican  colleague — or  rather,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  unless  driven  to  choose  between  the  adverse 

I  Goethe  (in  Wilheim  Meister,  we  think)  says  of  one  of  his  characters :  ''  In  his  own 
impenetrable  flrmness  of  character,  ho  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  never  contradicting 
any  one  in  conversation." 
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positions  of  his  political  friend  and  political  antagonist.  We 
can,  therefore,  readily  understand  wLat  Jefferson  meant  "when 
he  afterwards  spoke  of  himself  and  Hamilton  as  being  constantlj 
"  pitted,  like  cocks,"  against  each  other  during  their  «conmion 
stay  in  the  Cabinet — and  the  feelings  of  disgust  implied  by  tiiat 
comparison. 

But  we  have  not  enumerated  the  most  disagreeable  feature 
of  all.  Men  can  endure  sharp  opposition,  and  even  some  dis- 
tasteful accessories  to  it,  from  friends,  or  from  those  whose  oppo- 
sition is  speculative,  or  confined  to  public  affairs.  Such  was 
not  the  case  here.  Pending  the  second  Presidential  election, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards — during  all  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  last  session  of  the  second  Congress — during  the 
entire  autumn  of  1792,  and  pending  the  later  Cabinet  discus 
sions  to  which  we  have  referred — Hamilton  was  notoriously, 
though  anonymously,  personally  attacking  the  character  of  his 
colleague  in  the  public  prints — stigmatizing  him  with  every 
degree  of  absolute  dishonesty,  every  shade  of  concealed  mean- 
ness in  public  and  private  life  !  * 

The  very  means  which  were  resorted  to,  probably  with  the 
object  of  driving  Jefferson  out  of  the  Cabinet,  were  those  which 
w- eighed  most  strongly  in  preventing  him  from  carrying  his  pur- 
pose of  retirement  into  effect.  Hot,  overbearing  men  do  not 
always  duly  estimate  the  passive  courage,  which  puts  on  no  brist- 
ling airs,  and  cares  little  for  mere  revenge — ^but  which  always 
mounts  up  with  the  emergency,  and  is  always  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand.  We  anticipate,  in  the  presentation 
of  one  of  the  usual  family  letters,  because  it  gives  a  closer  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inner  feelings  at  this  moment,  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere  : 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Pbilidilpria,  January  H^  ITML 

Mt  dear  Martha  : 

I  receiYed  two  days  ago  yours  of  the  16th.  You  were  never  more  mutaken 
than  in  supposing  you  were  too  long  on  the  prattle,  etc.,  of  Httle  Anne.  I  read  it  with 
quite  as  much  pleasure  ^  you  write  it.  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  hear  of  her  perfect 
reestablishment.  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  under  an  agitation  of  mind  wluch 
I  scarcely  ever  experienced  before,  produced  by  a  check  on  my  purpose  of  retim- 
ing home  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress.    My  operations  at  MonticeUo 

>  We  have  only  mentioned  Hamilton's  attacks  under  three  signatures.   He  made  them 
under  at  least  two  others. 
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bad  been  all  made  to  bear  upon  that  point  of  time ;  my  mind  was  fixed  on  it  with 
a  fondness  which  was  extreme,  the  purpose  firmly  declared  to  the  President,  when 
I  became  assailed  from  all  quarters  with  a  yariety  of  objections.  Among  these  it 
was  urged  that  my  retiring  just  when  I  had  been  attacked  in  the  public  papers, 
would  injure  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  would  suppose  I  either  withdrew 
from  investigation,  or  because  I  had  not  tone  of  mind  sufficient  to  meet  slander. 
The  only  reward  I  erer  wished  on  my  retirement  was,  to  carry  with  me  nothing 
like  a  disapprobation  of  the  public.  These  representations  hare  for  some  weeks 
past  shaken  a  determination  which  I  have  thought  the  whole  world  could  not  have 
shaken.  I  have  not  yet  finally  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor  changed  my 
declaration  to  the  President.  But  having  perfect  reliance  in  the  disinterested 
friendship  of  some  of  those  who  have  counselled  and  urged  it  strongly ;  believing 
they  can  see  and  judge  better  a  question  between  the  public  and  myself  than  I  can, 
I  feel  a  possibility  that  I  may  be  detained  here  into  the  summer.  A  few  days  will 
decide.  In  the  meantime  I  have  permitted  my  house  to  be  rented  after  the  middle 
of  March,  have  sold  such  of  my  furniture  as  would  not  suit  Honticello,  and  am 
packing  up  the  rest  and  storing  it  ready  to  be  shipped  off  to  Richmond  as  soon  as 
the  season  of  good .  sea  weather  comes  on.  A  circumstance  which  weighs  on  me 
next  to  the  weightiest  is  the  trouble  which,  I  foresee,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  ask 
Mr.  Randolph  to  undertake.  Having  taken  from  other  pursuits  a  number  of  hands  to 
execute  several  purposes  which  I  had  in  view  this  year,  I  cannot  abandon  those 
purposes  and  lose  their  labor  altogether.  I  must,  therefore,  select  the  most  impor- 
tant and  least  troublesome  of  them,  the  execution  of  my  canal,  and  (without 
embarrasfflng  him  with  any  details  which  Clarkson  and  George  are  equal  to)  get 
him  to  tell  them  always  what  is  to  be  done  and  how,  and  to  attend  to  the  levelling 
the  bottom ;  but  on  this  I  shall  write  him  particularly  if  I  defer  my  departure.  I 
have  not  received  the  letter  which  Mr.  Carr  wrote  to  me  from  Richmoud,  nor  any 
other  from  him  since  I  left  Monticello.  My  best  affections  to  him,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  your  fireside,  and  am,  with  sincere  love,  my  dear  Martha,  yours. 

Th.  Jefferson.' 

The  considerations  mentioned  in  this  letter  united  with  the 
continued  solicitations  of  his  friends  finally  prevailed.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  his  communicating  his  change  of  mind  to 
the  President  are  given  in  the  Ana : 

"  February  the  Ith^  1793. — I  waited  on  the  President  with  letters  and  papers 
from  Lisbon.  After  going  through  these,  I  told  him  that  I  had  for  some  time  sus> 
pended  speaking  with  him  on  the  subject  of  my  going  out  of  office,  because  I  had 
understood  that  the  bill  for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  which  case,  the  remaining  business  of  the  department 
would  be  too  inconsiderable  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  it  up.  But  that  the 
bill  being  now  passed,  I  was  freed  from  the  considerations  of  propriety  which  had 
embarrassed  me.  That,  etc.  [nearly  in  the  words  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph, 
of  a  few  days  ago],  and  that  I  should  be  willing,  if  he  had  taken  no  arrangements 
to  the  contrary,  to  continue  somewhat  longer,  how  long  I  could  not  say,  perhaps 
till  summer,  perhaps  autumn.     He  said,  so  far  from  taking  arrangements  on  the 

1  Thd  most  important  parts  of  this  letter  are  given  in  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Works,  directed  ^*  to  Mrs.  Randolph  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  606). 

VOL.  n. — 8 
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subject,  he  had  ncrcr  mentioned  to  any  mortal  the  de»^n  of  retiring  wbklt  I  U 
expressed  to  him,  till  yesterday,  when  having  heard  that  I  had  ^Ten  up  my  Iumb, 
and  that  it  was  rented  by  another,  lie  thereupon  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  £.  ffniMph. 
and  asked  him,  as  he  knew  my  retirement  had  been  talked  of^  vbethcr  he  hi 
heard  any  persons  suggested  in  converitation  to  succeed  me.  He  expRHed  \k 
satisfaction  at  my  change  of  purpose,  and  his  apprehensions  tbat  mj  itliitiH 
would  be  a  new  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  pubHc."  ' 

The  following  further  very  interesting  explanations  tnm* 
pired  in  the  same  conversation : 

*'  lie  said  Governor  Lee  had  that  day  informed  him  of  the  general  diMOBtett 
prevailing  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  never  had  had  any  conception,  much  lemtomi 
information.  That  it  appeared  to  him  very  alarming.  He  proceeded  to  expres 
his  earnest  wish  that  Ilamiltou  and  myself  could  coalesce  in  the  measin«i  of  ibe 
Government,  and  urged  here  tiie  general  reasons  for  it  which  he  bad  done  to  men 
two  former  conversations.  lie  said  he  had  proposed  the  same  thing  to  Hamiboii 
who  expressed  his  readiness,  and  he  tliought  our  coalition  would  secure  the  geBcnl 
acquiescence  of  the  public.  I  told  him  my  concurrence  was  of  much  less  ilnpo^ 
tance  than  he  seeiucd  to  imagine ;  that  I  kept  myself  aloof  from  all  cabsl  and 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Government,  and  saw  and  spoke  with  ai  fev 
as  I  could.  That  as  to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  If  by  that  was  meant  tint 
either  was  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the  other,  it  was  impossible.  We  had 
both,  no  doubt,  formed  our  conclusions  after  the  most  mature  consideration ;  and 
principles,  conscientiously  adopted,  could  not  be  given  up  on  either  side.  Mj  wiih 
was,  to  see  both  houses  of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  Btik 
or  public  stocks :  and  that  a  pui'c  Legislature  being  given  us,  I  should  alvan 
be  ready  to  ac(iuiescc  under  their  determinations,  even  if  contrary  to  my  on 
opinions ;  for  that  I  subscribe  to  the  principle,  that  the  will  of  the  majority, 
honestly  expressed,  should  give  law.  I  confirmed  him  in  the  fact  of  the  great  di»> 
contents  to  the  South ;  that  tliey  were  grounded  on  seeing  that  their  judgmenli 
and  interests  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  eastern  States  on  every  occasion,  and 
their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  corrupt  sqiuidron  of  voters  in  Congress,  st  tte 

1  We  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  aflfkirs  at  home  were  solfering  bTUi 
absence.  The  following  hitherto  unpublished  letter  to  one  of  hia  brothera-in-iaVt 
will  show  the  effect  of  holding  his  present  office  on  his  pecuniary  afluirs,  in  anoiher 
phase: 

To  FrancU  Epptt,  Etq.^  Eppington. 

"  Philadelphia,  Ftbruar^  ST,  IIH 
''  Dear  Sir  : 

*'  The  Commissioneni  of  the  Indian  Treat v  will  not  leave  this  place  till  the  1st  ef 
April,  which  gives  more  time  to  provide  for  Jack  [John  W.  Eppcs.  then  a  student  it 
Philadelphia].  I  shall  not  return  home  as  soon  as  I  expected,  though  I  shall  not  eztoid 
the  term  of  my  service  long.  I  shall  ship  off  my  furniture  about  the  be£[inning  of  Amil ; 
and/ind  in  fart  that  my  protiMwn  for  winding  up  my  affair »  here,  remonng  bag  and  Mup- 
gage,  teill  fail  •Kori  tome  hundred  dcilart.  If,  thereiorc,  Mr.  (Jary's  executor  can  be 
pushed  to  make  good  his  ]>romises.  some  part  of  my  portion  of  it  will  be  not  only 
seasonable,  but  necessary  to  me.  With  every  wish  n>r  the  health  and  happiness  cl 
Mrs.  Eppes,  yourself  and  family. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

''Th.  Jkffebsox." 

For  another  unpublished  letter,  to  the  same,  of  some  interest  in  the  same  conasctioa, 
Ke  ArrsNDix,  No.  10. 
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command  of  the  Treasury ;  and  they  see  that  if  the  votes  of  thoJie  members  who 
had  any  interest  distinct  from,  and  contrary  to  the  general  interest  of  their  con- 
stituents, had  been  withdrawn,  as  in  decency  and  honesty  they  should  have  been, 
the  laws  would  have  been  the  reycrse  of  what  they  are  on  all  the  great  questions. 
I  instanced  the  new  Assumption  carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Speaker^s  vote.  On  this  subject  he  made  no  reply.  Ue  explained  his  remaining  in 
office  to  have  been  the  effect  of  strong  solicitations  after  he  returned  here  ;  declar- 
ing that  he  had  never  mentioned  his  purpose  of  going  out  but  to  the  heads  of 
departments  and  Mr.  Madison  ;  he  expressed  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  his  exis- 
tence while  in  office,  and  went  lengthily  into  the  late  attacks  on  him  for  levees,  etc  . 
and  explained  to  me  how  he  had  been  led  into  them  by  the  persons  he  consulted  at 
Kew  York ;  and  that  if  he  could  but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he 
would  most  cheerfully  conform  to  it.'* 

The  different  attitudes  of  the  two  Secretaries  on  the  subject 
of  a  coalition,  were,  as  already  remarked,  characteristic  of  their 
respective  systems  of  political  action. 

The  new  Assumption  Bill  complained  of  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  he  has  the  following  entry  in 
the  Ana  on  the  subject: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the  late 
additional  Assumption  by  the  Senate,  was  effected  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  Lear,  operating  on  Langdon.  Becklev  knows 
this." ' 

He  records  a  conversation  with  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,'  on  the 
20th  of  February,  in  which  the  latter  (who  left  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber) stated  to  him  that  the  French  Ministers  had  entirely  broken 
with  Grovemeur  Morris,  and  refused  to  see  or  hear  from  him ; " 
that  they  were  about  sending  Genet  to  the  United  States  with 
full  powers  to  give  them  all  the  privileges  they  could  desire  in 
the  territories  of  the  French  Eepublic,  and  particularly  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  they  even  contemplated  setting  the  latter 
free  next  summer;  that  they  proposed  to  emancipate  South 
America,  and  would  send  forty-five  ships  of  the  line  there  next 
spring  for  that  purpose ;  that  they  desired  the  American  debt  to 
be  paid  in  provisions,  and  would  authorize  their  minister  to 
negotiate  this;  and  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Le 
Brun,  had  charged  him  [Smith]  with  a  letter  to  the  President 
informing  him  that  the  bearer  would  communicate  to  him 

>  This  Is  inserted  without  a  date,  between  the  two  entries,  dated  Feb.  16th  and  20th. 

*  Vice-President  Adams's  son-in-law. 

a  Smith  informed  Jefferson  that  *^  Morris  at  his  own  table,  in  presence  of  his  company 
and  servants,  cursed  the  French  Ministers,  as  a  set  of  damned  rascals*,  said  the  king 
would  stUl  be  replaced  upon  the  throne,"  etc.  etc.— ^na,  Feb.  20th. 
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'^  plans  worthy  of  his  great  mind,"  and  wishing  his  ojnnioBis 
to  the  means  most  suitable  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had,  five  or  six  days  before,  leeixA 
through  the  French  Minister,  M.  de  Temant,  complaints  froi 
that  Government  of  the  conduct  of  both  Mr,  Morris  and  ]b. 
Short.  These  were  communicated  to  the  President  on  the  804 
of  February.  The  Secretary  had  an  interview  with  him  d» 
same  evening,  and  he  thus  mentions  what  transpired : 


"  lie  [the  PreMilcnt]  paid  he  considered  the  extracts  from  Temant  Tery 
in  short,  as  decisive  ;  that  he  f^aw  that  Gorerncur  Morris  could   be  no  looger  e» 
tinued  there  consistent  witli  the  public  good  ;  that  the  moment  was  critical  m  •■ 
favor,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  that  he  was  extremely  at  a  loss  what  amngCBrt 
to  make.      I  asked  him  whrtlier  (ioverneur  Morris  and  Pincknej  mi^ht  not  cbaip 
places.     He  said  that  wouM  be  a  sort  of  remedy,  but  not  a  radical  one.     That  if  the 
French  ministry  conceived  (lovomfur  Morris  to  be  hostile  to  them  ;  if  thej  wodi 
be  jealous  merely  on  his  propo.sing  to  visit  London,  they  would  never  be  satirfrf 
with  us  at  placing  him  at  London  i>ermanently.     lie  then  obsenred,  that  thooghl 
had  unfixed  the  day  on  which  I  had  intended  to  realign,  yet  I  appeared  filed  ii 
doing  it  at  no  great  di:«tance  of  time ;  that  in  this  case,  he  could  not  but  wish  thtf 
I  would  go  to  Paris ;  that  the  moment  was  important :  I  possessed  the  confideas 
of  both  sidei^,  and   might  do  great  good ;  that  he  wished  I  could  do  it,  were  ll 
only  to  stay  there  a  yi>ar  or  two.     I  told  him  that  my  mind  was  so  bent  on  retire- 
ment that  I  could  not  think  of  launching  forth  again  in  a  new  business;  that  I 
could  never  again  cros.>«  the  Atlantic  ;  and  that  us  to  the  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
this  was  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  action,  as  Genet  was  bringing  powers  to  do  tbe 
business  here  ;  but  that  I  could  not  think  of  going  abroad.     He  replied  thai  I  had 
pressed  him  to  continue  in  the  public  service,  and  refused  to  do  the  same  mysd£ 
I  said  the  case  was  very  different ;  he  united  the  confidence  of  all  America,  and 
was  the  only  person  who  did  so :  \\U  services,  therefore,  were  of  the  last  importance; 
but  for  myself,  my  going  out  would  not  be  noted  or  known.    A  thousand  othen 
could  supply  my  place  to  equal  advantage,  therefore  I  felt  myself  free  ;  and  that  ai 
to  the  mission  to  France,  1  thought  perfectly  proper.*    lie  desired  me  then  to  eoa* 
sider  maturely  what  arrangement  should  be  made." 

M.  de  Temant  having  applied  for  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  the  debt  due  to  France,  to  be  expended  in  the  United  States 
for  provisions,  the  Cabinet  decided  (February  25th,  1793)  to 
accede  to  his  request,  Hamilton  alone  dissenting.  It  soon  after 
(March  2d)  unanimously  decided  not  to  thus  prepay  the  portions 
of  the  debt  which  still  remained  undue.  Towards  the  close  of 
February,  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  notification  of  the  Provisory  Executive  Council  of 

>  Something  fi  obvioosly  omitted  between  the  words  '*thoaght  perfectlT" — ^probahlf 
•omething  equivalent  to  '*  my  determination"  or  '*  circumstances  renderea  my  determi 

DAtiOD" 
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France,  that  the  nation  had  constituted  itself  into  a  republic. 
Two  drafts  of  the  letter  appear  in  the  Congress  edition  of  Jeffer- 
son's Works.*  Its  tone  is  very  guarded.  In  the  last,  a  sentence, 
expressing  the  joy  which  had  "  overspread  our  country  on  seeing 
the  liberties  of"  France  "  rise  superior  to  foreign  invasion  and 
domestic  trouble,"  is  inclosed  in  brackets,  as  if  omitted  in  the 
copy  sent. 

In  the  debate  in  Congress  in  December,  on  the  payment  of 
two  millions  to  the  United  States  Bank,  which  had  led  to  so 
signal  a  triumph  of  the  Republicans,  and  in  those  on  the  various 
other  questions,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  War  had 
not  escaped  very  severe  animadversions  on  their  oflScial  con- 
duct. Steele,  in  advocating  his  motion  to  reduce  the  regular 
army  employed  against  the  Indians,  made  a  very  pointed  attack 
on  the  administration  of  the  War  department*  Mercer,  of 
Maryland,  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  new  Assumption 
Bill,  threw  out  severe  imputations  on  the  originators  of  the  first 
one.  His  remarks  were  thought  to  implicate  members  of  the 
House,  and  Fitzsimmons  and  Sedgwick  replied  with  great 
warmth. 

But  the  most  acrimonious  debate  of  the  session  arose  on 
what  was  considered  an  attempt  to  substantiate  a  direct  charge 
of  oflScial  misconduct  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia  introduced  live 
resolutions  into  the  House,  calling  on  the  President  for  copies 
of  the  authorities  under  which  the  loans  authorized  by  acts 
passed  in  August,  1790,  had  been  negotiated,  and  the  moneys 
applied;  the  names  of  the  persons  paying  and  receiving  the 
money,  dates,  etc. ;  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the  half-monthly  balances 
between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  and  its  branches ;  a 
statement  of  money  paid  into  the  Sinking  Fund,  specifying  the 
fund  from  which  it  had  accrued,  and  exhibiting,  half-yearly, 
the  sums  uninvested,  and  where  deposited ;  and  also  the  balance 
of  unapplied  revenue  in  1792,  and  where  these  and  all  unapplied 
moneys  raised  by  loan  were  then  deposited. 

The  mover  followed  his  resolutions  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
imputed  inaccuracy  and  improper  suppressions  to  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     He  claimed  that  Congress  was 

Fob.  20tli  and  23d,  vol.  ii!.  pp.  516,  618.  «  December  28th. 
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legielatiug  so  blindly  in  regard  to  treasury  affairs,  that  it  had 
actually  authorized  the  borrowing  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  when  the  Government 
had  a  larger  sum  on  deposit  in  its  vaults  I 

Giles's  resolutions  passed  without  dissent ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  Hamilton  replied  in  part,  commencing  with  the  last 
of  the  resolutions.'  He  several  times  made  pointed  allnsions  to 
the  motives  which  had  prompted  the  investigation,  and  closed 
his  paper  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Is  it  not  truly  matter  of  regret,  that  so  formal  an  explanation,  on  Bach  a 
point,  should  haye  been  made  requisite  f  Could  no  personal  inquiry,  of  either  of 
the  officers  concerned,  haTe  superseded  the  necea^ty  of  pubHcly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  an  appearance,  in  truth,  so  little  dgnifi- 
cant?  Was  it  seriously  supposable  that  there  could  be  any  real  difficulty  in 
explaining  that  appearance,  when  the  very  disclosure  of  it  proceeded  from  a  toIud- 
tary  act  of  the  head  of  this  department  ?" 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  head  of  department  would  now 
venture  to  think  such  questions  as  these  very  pertinent  in 
an  answer  to  resolutions  of  inquiry  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  the  line  of  pre- 
cedent on  this  subject  was  not  yet  well  established,  and  that 
Hamilton  and  his  followers  were  disposed  to  deny  such  powers 
to  the  House  over  heads  of  departments.  Hamilton  specially 
insisted  that  the  law  constituting  the  Treasury  department  did 
not  compel  it  to  produce  its  papers  at  the  call  of  that  body. 

He  further  replied  to  the  resolutions  of  inquiry,  on  the  13th 
of  February,  elaborately  examining  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
loans ;'  and  on  the  20th,  in  respect  to  his  transactions  with  the 
Banks.* 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information,  Giles  then 
moved  a  call  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  a 
statement  of  their  hitherto  unpnhhshed proceedings.  This,  after 
a  sharp  opposition  from  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Hamilton 
— who  wished  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  purchases  made  by  the 
Commissionere — passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty-two/ 

*  This  paper,  with  accompanying  abstracts,  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  WorlOv 
ToL  iii.  p.  357. 

»  Bee  Hamilton*8  Works,  vol.  iU.  p.  371.  •  lb.  toI.  iii.  p.  413. 

*  In  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  King,  dated  April  2d,  1793,  occurs  the  following  part- 
graph,  italicized  as  given : 

'*  A  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  has  lately  been  called  by  Hr.  Jeffbrson,  out  of  fho 
(bourse  heretofore  practised,  in  which  I  have  been  pressed  to  declare  toheiher  I  had  or  had 
^at^mdt  ap^ieabU  to  fntrduuea,   I  answered  so  as  to  be  safe.    Bat  you  readily  perceiv* 
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On  the  28th  of  February,  Giles  offered  resolutions,  based  on 
the  information  received,  directly  censuring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  neglecting  to  give  information  to  Congress  of 
the  money  drawn  by  him  from  Europe  during  the  years  1791 
and  1792— for  non-compliance  with  the  acts  of  August  4:th  and 
August  12th,  1790  (which  authorized  separate  loans  for  separate 
purposes),  as  well  as  with  the  instnictions  of  the  President  * — 
for  drawing  into  the  United  States  a  larger  sum  raised  on  those 
loans  than  was  authorized  by  law — for  negotiating  loans  with  the 
United  States  Bank  not  demanded  by  the  public  interests — and, 
finally,  for  disrespect  to  the  House  in  questioning  the  motives 
of  one  of  its  members. 

The  three  first  of  these  charges,  in  their  literal  import,  ad- 
mitted of  no  denial — tlioy  were  established  by  the  Secretary's 
own  answers  to  the  House.  The  two  remaining  ones,  being 
matters  of  opinion,  could  not  be  said  to  be  so  definitely  settled. 
Giles,  Madison,  Mercer  and  Findley,  supported  the  resolutions, 
and  they  were  opposed  by  Sedgwick,  Fitzsimmons,  Livermore, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Barnwell,  Bondinot  and  some  others. 
Tlie  real  defence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  put  upon 
the  ground  that  his  departures  from  law  had  been  technical, 
and  that  he  had  intended  only  to  act  for  the  public  good.  The 
last  consideration,  perhaps,  and  the  fact  that  the  resolutions 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  investigation  were  looked  upon  by 
the  public  as  having  been  made  to  involve  the  issue  of  the  perso- 
nal and  official  integrity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  cre- 
ated 60  much  sympathy  in  his  favor,  that  after  a  furious  debate 
of  two  days,  the  House,  on  the  1st  of  March,  threw  out  the 
resolutions  by  votes  ranging  from  forty  to  thirty-three  in  the 
affirmative,  and  from  fifteen  to  seven  in  the  negative.  Mr. 
Madison  voted  with  the  minority  on  every  division. 

Jefferson  put  a  less  charitable  construction  on  the  motives 
of  the  majority,  in  the  following  entry  in  his  Ana : 

**  March  the  2d^  1798. — See  in  the  papers  of  this  date,  Mr.  Gileses  resolutions. 
He  and  one  or  two  others  were  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  the  palpablenesa 

the  design  of  this  movement.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  next  session  will 
revive  the  attack  with  more  syBtem  and  earnestness — and  it  is  surely  not  the  interest  of 
anvbodj,  or  any  things  that  a  serious  handle  should  be  furnished." — Hamilton* a  JVdrkay 
VOL  V.  p.  662. 

>  For  a  letter  on  this  subject,  a  few  months  later,  from  the  President  to  Hamilton,  and 
Hamilton's  haitgktif  and  angry  reply,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  z.  pp.  390  and  554. 
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• 

of  these  resolutions  rendered  it  impossible  the  Hoose  could  reject  tbem.  Those 
who  knew  the  composition  of  the  House,  1.  Of  bank  directors;  2.  Holders  of  bank 
stock ;  3.  Stock  jobbers ;  4.  Blind  devotees ;  5.  Ignorant  persona  who  did  not 
comprehend  them ;  6.  Lazy  and  good  humored  persons,  who  comprehended  and 
acknowledged  them,  yet  were  too  lazy  to  examine,  or  unwilling  to  pronounce  cen- 
sure ;  the  persons  who  knew  these  characters,  foresaw,  that  the  three  first  descrij^ 
tions  making  one  third  of  the  House,  the  three  latter  would  make  one  half  of  the 
residue  ;  and  of  course,  that  they  would  bo  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
But  they  thought,  that  even  this  rejection  would  do  good,  by  showing  the  pabHe 
the  desperate  and  abandoned  dispositions  with  which  their  affairs  were  condveted. 
The  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  nothing  spared  to  present  them  in  the  fullnea 
of  demonstration.  There  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  who  TOted  otherwise 
than  had  been  expected." 

Some  further  Cabinet  consultations  than  those  already  men- 
tioned took  place  prior  to  the  4:th  of  March,  but  they  perhaps 
gave  rise  to  no  important  expressions  of  opinions  not  already 
made  known,  or  which  will  not  soon  again  occur  more  distinctly 
announced,  or  under  more  important  circumstances. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  General  Wasliington  and  Mr.  Adams 
entered  on  their  second  terms  of  office.  It  has  never  been 
doubted,  we  believe,  that  Virginia  would  have  preferred  to  cast 
her  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson  rather  than  Mr.  Clinton,  had  the  Con- 
stitution permitted  her  electors  to  vote  for  two  of  her  citizens  as 
President  and  Vice-President.  Some  of  the  Federalists,  and 
Hamilton  among  them,*  suspected  that  the  names  of  the  other 
Kepublican  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency  might  be  only 
used  as  a  mask  to  conceal  an  effort  to  elect  Mr.  Jefferson  with- 
out the  vote  of  Virginia !  But,  the  truth  was,  the  Kepublican 
leaders  much  preferred  that  he  should  remain  in  a  position 
which  circumstances,  for  the  time  being,  rendered  vastly  more 
important  than  the  Vice-Presidency. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  news  reached  the  United  States 
that  France  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  had  previously  ordered  the  French  Ambassador  to 
quit  her  territory  within  eight  days,  was  generally  considered  the 
initiatory  step  to  hostilities,  and  that  though  France  had  acted 
at  once  on  this  intimation,  to  leave  her  foe  no  further  time  for 
preparation,  the  war  on  her  part  was  essentially  a  defensive 
one.'    But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  same  powers  had 

*  See  his  letters  to  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  to  Steele.    Hamilton's  Works,  ToL  T 
pp.  632,  633. 

*  How  completely  it  was  so^'n  point  of  faci^  will  appear  Arom  a  letter  of  GoTetnen 
Morris  to  General  Washington,  December  28|  1792. 
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stood  arrayed  against  each  other  in  our  own  country ;  the  one 
as  a  ruthless  enemy,  conceding  to  American  "  rebels  "  not  even 
the  harsh  mercies  of  ordinary  warfare ;  the  other  as  a  generous 
ally  and  deliverer.  During  those  intervening  years,  the  con- 
tinued enmity  of  the  former,  and  the  continued  friendship  of  the 
latter,  had  been  manifested  on  every  practicable  occasion. 
Great  Britain,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  still  held  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  important  portions  of  our  territory.  There  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  nation  who  did  not  believe  that  the  long  train  of 
onr  bloody  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  directly  fo- 
mented by  her,  and  that  she  furnished  the  savages  with  supplies. 
Her  holding  the  American  posts  undeniably  sheltered  them 
from  effectual  chastisement  or  restraint.  Independently,  then, 
of  all  considerations  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  sti-uggle 
between  France  and  her  enemies  was  virtually  one  between  re- 
publicanism and  monarchy — considerations  which  could  not  fail 
to  enlist  the  eager  sympathies  of  the  advocates  of  those  respec- 
tive forms  of  government  throughout  Christendom — it  would 
not  be  wonderlul  that  the  current  of  American  feeling  im- 
mediately set  strongly  in  favor  of  France.  And  putting  both 
of  these  causes  together,  that  current  became  so  strong  that  it 
swept  along  all  but  that  comparative  handful  of  Federal  leaders 
whom  Hamilton  was  wont  to  term  the  '^  strong-minded  "  poli- 
ticians— and  Jefferson  to  term  "  monarchists."  * 

The  President  was  at  Mount  Vernon  when  the  preceding 
intelligence  reached  the  United  States.  A  minister  from  France 
was  soon  expected.  It  was  necessary  to  settle  the  line  of  policy 
our  Government  meant  to  pursue  on  the  various  questions  which 
the  occasion  presented — particularly  as  the  President  knew  that 
his  Cabinet  would  stand  divided  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
porant  of  them.'     He  therefore  hastened  to  Philadelphia,  and 

>  Even  Jadge  Harshall  says : 

'*  A  great  majority  of  the  American  people  deemed  it  criminal  to  remain  unconcerned 
•pectators  of  a  conflict  between  their  ancient  enemy  and  republican  France.  The  feel- 
ing on  this  occasion  was  almost  universal.  Hen  of  all  parties  partook  of  it.  *  *  * 
The  few  who  did  not  embrace  these  opinions,  and  they  were  certainly  ver^r  few,  were 
held  up  as  objects  of  detestation ;  and  were  calumniated  as  the  tools  of  Britain,  and  the 
satellites  of  despotism." — Marafudl'$  WcuhinfrUm,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  says  in  his  Ana  (Bfarch  30tn,  1793),  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the 
25th  of  February,  Hamilton  remarked  that  **  when  Mr.  Genet  arrives,  whether  we  shall 
receive  him  or  not,  would  then  be  a  question  for  discussion."  On  the  2(Hh  of  March, 
therefore,  as  the  President  was  about  setting  out  for  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Jeflferson 
observed  to  him  that  Genet  might  arrive  in  his  absence,  and  he  wished  to  know  before- 
hand how  he  should  treat  him.  The  President  said  that  he  could  see  no  ground  to  doub. 
that*  he  ought  to  be  received.  On  the  24th  of  March  the  President  consulted  the 
Attorney-General,  informing  him  that  he  had  spoken  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  "  who  went 
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submitted  the  following,  among  other  questions,  to  his  Cabinet: 
Whether  a  proclamation  should  issue  to  prevent  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  interfering  in  the  war  between  France  aod 
Great  Britain,  and  whether  it  should  contain  a  declaration  of 
neutrality ;  whether  the  French  Minister  should  be  received; 
whether  he  should  be  received  absolutely  or  with  qualificatiooB; 
whether  the  United  States  were  required  to  consider  their  trea- 
ties with  France  binding,  and  whether  they  could  renounce  or 
suspend  them  till  the  government  of  France  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  whether,  if  they  had  the  right,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
do  one  or  the  other ;  whether  it  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality 
to  consider  the  treaties  still  in  operation,  etc. 

The  series  of  questions  entire  is  long  and  abounds  with  sub- 
tle distinctions.  For  this  reason,  and  because  he  thought  they 
tended  towards  a  declaration  that  our  treaties  with  France  were 
void,  Mr.  Jefferson  conjectured  that  they  were  prepared  by 
Hamilton;  and  he  believed  that  the  "doubts"  were  "his 
alone."  *  The  Cabinet  met  at  the  President's  on  the  IDth  of 
April,  and  what  transpired  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Ana : 


"  The  f  rst  quftstion,  whether  we  should  receive  the  French  minister,  GeueC^ 
proposed,  and  we  agreed  unanimously  that  ho  should  be  received;  Hamilton,  at  the 
same  time,  expressing  his  great  regret  that  any  incident  had  happened,  which 
should  oblige  us  to  recognize  the  Government.  The  next  question  was,  whether  he 
should  be  received  absolutely,  or  with  qualifications.  Here  Hamilton  took  up  the 
whole  subject,  and  went  through  it  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions  sketch  it* 
See  the  chain  of  his  reasoning  in  my  opinion  of  April  the  28th.  Knox  subscribed 
at  once  to  Hamilton's  opinion  that  we  ought  to  declare  the  treaty  void,  acknow- 
ledging, at  the  same  time,  like  a  fool  as  he  is,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  I 
was  clear  it  remained  valid.  Randolph  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  bvi 
on  Hamilton's  undertaking  to  present  to  him  the  authority  in  Vattel  (which  we  had 
not  present)  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  if  the  authority  was  admitted,  the  tieaty 

into  leng^y  considerations  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  viewed  it  as  a  very  nnfortnnalt 
thin^  that  the  President  nhonld  have  the  decision  of  so  critical  a  point  forced  on  him ; 
but  m  conclusion,  said  he  did  not  see  but  the  President  must  receive  Mr.  Genet"  Buh 
dolph  told  the  President  he  was  clear  he  should  be  received,  and  the  President  said  he 
had  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject  in  his  mfnd.  On  the  same  day  the  Preeideil 
spoke  to  Mr.  Jefferson  again  on  the  subject,  and  said,  ^*  Mr.  Genet  should  be  unqneitiott* 
ablv  received,  but  ho  thought  not  with  too  much  warmth  or  cordiality,  so  only  as  to  be 
satufactory  to  him."  **  I  wondered,"  says  JeflRerson,  *'  at  first  at  this  restriction ;  1ml 
when  Randolph  afterwards  communicated  to  me  his  conversation  of  the  24tli,  I  beceae 
satisfied  it  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  opinion  of  Hamilton." 

*  For  the  questions  entire,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  633. 

*  Hamilton  seems  to  have  privately  entertained  conbiderable  more  doubt  than  JeAr- 
son  was  aware  of  on  the  subject  of  receiving  Genet  at  all.  Soe  his  letter  to  John  Jftj  ef 
April  9, 1793,  in  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  i.  f .  296.  (This  is  not  givem  fai 
Hamilton's  Works.)  Jay  replied,  **  I  would  not  receive  any  minister  from  a  regent  «Bkfl 
he  was  regent  <ie/ae(o."— 76.  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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might  be  declared  void,  Randolph  agreed  to  take  further  time  to  consider.  It  was 
adjourned.  We  determined,  nnanimously,  the  last  question,  that  Congress  should 
not  be  called.  There  haTing  been  an  intimation  by  Randolph,  that  in  so  great  a 
queption,  he  should  choose  to  give  a  written  opinion,  and  this  being  approved  by 
the  President,  I  gave  in  mine  April  the  28th.  Hamilton  gave  in  his.  I  believe 
Knox^s  was  never  thought  worth  offering  or  asking  for.  Randolph  gave  his  May 
the  6th,  concurring  with  mine.  The  President  told  me,  the  same  day,  he  had  never 
had  a  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  treaty ;  but  that  since  a  question  had  been 
suggested,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  considered :  that  this  being  done,  I  might  now 
issue  passports  to  sea  vessels  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  French  treaty.  I  had, 
for  a  week  past  only  issued  the  Dutch  form ;  to  have  issued  the  French,  would  have 
been  presupposing  the  treaty  to  be  in  existence.  The  President  suggested,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  such  a  question  having 
been  under  consideration. 
*•  Written  May  the  Cth." 

It  was  agreed  unanimously  "  that  a  proclamation  should  issue 
forbidding  our  citizens  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the 
seas,  with  or  against  any  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  warn- 
ing them  against  carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of  those  ar- 
ticles deemed  contraband,  according  to  the  modern  usage  of 
nations ;  and  enjoining  them  from  all  acts  and  proceedings  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  towards  those  at 
war."  *  The  proclamation,  as  first  proposed,  was  a  declaration 
of  neiUrality.  Jefferson  opposed  this  successfully,  on  two 
grounds — that  such  a  declaration  would  amount  to  one  that  the 
United  States  would  take  no  part  in  the  war,  to  determine 
which  the  Executive  was  not  competent — that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  hold  back  such  a  declaration,  if  it  was  to  bo  made  at  all,  to 
secure  a  "  price "  for  it,  namely,  "  the  broadest  privileges  of 
neutral  nations."  *  Randolph  drew  the  paper  and  exhibited  the 
draft  to  Jefferson  to  show  him  "  there  was  no  such  word  as  neu- 
trality in  it." '  The  latter  considered  the  omission  of  any  terms 
which  would  allow  the  affection  of  America  for  France  to  be 
discovered,  a  piece  of  "  pusillanimity "  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  and  productive  of  evil,  because  the  people,  "  seeing  the 
Government  does  not  express  their  mind,  perhaps  rather  leans 
the  other  way,  are  coming  forward  to  express  it  themselves."  * 

'  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  z.  p.  634. 

*  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Jane  23a,  1793 ;  to  Monroe,  July  14. 

*  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  July  14, 1793.  Some  of  the  leading  Federalists  saw  the  same 
difflcalty  in  a  declaration  of  ntiOraHty,  (See  Jay  to  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  t. 
p.  652 ;  Sedgwick  to  Hamilton,  ih.  vol.  v.  p.  581.)  Others  complained  of  the  omission 
of  the  word.    (See  King  to  Hamilton,  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  553.) 

«  This  was  written  after  (tenet's  arrival. 
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Hamilton  delivered  an  elaborate  written  opinion  on  the  third 
question  of  the  President  (in  regard  to  receiving  a  minister), 
before  the  close  of  the  month  ;  and  on  the  remaining  ones  on  the 
2d  of  May.*  In  the  latter  paper  he  asserted  that  "  the  war  is 
plainly  an  offensive  war  on  the  part  of  France,"  and  therefore 
that  the  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  her  and  the 
United  States  "  cannot  take  place,  though  her  West  India  Islands 
should  be  attacked."  The  hostility  evinced  towards  the  present 
Government  of  France,  throughout  the  paper  was  extreme. 
Jefferson's  opinion  was  dated  April  28th,  and  he  answered  at 
considerable  length  the  verbal  arguments  offered  by  Hamilton 
in  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  19th,  in  favor  of  our  right  to  re- 
nounce the  treaty ;  and  he  arrived  at  a  precisely  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  President  had  really  prejudged  the 
question  of  receiving  Genet.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  this  period  his  views  as  to  the  proper  and  politic 
course  to  be  pursued  as  between  France  and  England,  much 
more  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  the  Kepublicans  than  with 
those  of  the  Federalists.  That  ho  looked  with  the  distrust  in- 
separable from  a  conservative  and  singularly  cautious  mind,  on 
that  brilliant  but  portentous  meteor  of  republicanism  which  was 
now  glaring  luridly  over  the  falling  thrones  and  fanes  of  Europe, 
is  certain ;  but,  living  himself  in  a  republican  country,  and  pro- 
fessing to  bo  a  republican,  ho  could  not  plunge  into  the  enorm- 
ous inconsistency  of  denying  to  the  French  people  (or  any  other 
people),  a  right  to  establish  a  similiar  government,  or  of  desiring 
to  disown  them  from  among  nations  for  exercising  that  right, 
Nay,  he  had  sanctioned,  or  permitted  Jeffei*son  to  sanction,  ex- 
actly the  opposite  doctrine  in  instructions  to  our  ministers  in 
both  France  and  England.  And  he  had  no  partialities,  personal 
or  political,  for  England,  which  induced  him  to  seek  that  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  it,  which  it  had  so  long  contemptuously 
refused,  and  particularly  to  seek  them  at  the  expense  of  an 
early  and  constant  ally.  But  his  extreme  disinclination  to  do 
anything  to  commit  the  United  States  unnecessarily  in  any 
direction,  as  well  as  his  unquestionable  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of   the  ultra-Republicans — the    democratical  Republicans — ^is 

>  The  first  will  be  found  in  liis  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  362,  and  the  second,  ib.  p.  38S.    The 
last  deserves  an  attentive  perusal  from  those  who  would  understand  Hamilton's  poUticBi 
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clearly  enough  shown  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  with 
Jefferson  on  the  23d  of  May.  The  latter  had  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  day  before,  drafts  of  letters  to  be  addressed  to  M.  Ter- 
nant  on  the  occasion  of  his  recall.    Jefferson  says : ' 

*'  He  had  underscored  the  words  our  republic.  He  said  that  certainly  ours  was 
a  republican  government,  but  yet  we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this  way :  that  if 
iDjbody  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a  monarchy,  he  was  sure  it  was  only  a 
few  individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  would  set  his  face  against  it 
more  than  himself:  but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of;  his  fears  were 
from  another  quarter ;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy  being  introduced.'' 

Then  immediately  follow,  in  the  same  connection,  certain 
remarks  which  have  given  much  pain  to  some  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

**  He  [the  President]  adverted  t(f%  piece  in  Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he 
•aid  he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that  there  never  had  been 
an  act  of  the  Government,  not  meaning  in  the  Executive  line  only,  but  in  any 
fine,  which  that  paper  had  not  abused.  He  had  also  marked  the  word  republic 
thua  ^,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  French  republic.  (See  the  original  paper.) 
He  was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be,  that  I  should 
interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw  his  appointment  of  trans- 
lating  clerk  to  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it.  His  paper  has  saved  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one 
means  so  powerfully  as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  has 
been  that  paper  which  has  checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats ;  and  the  President, 
not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not  with  his  usual  good  sense  and 
%ang  fr<ndy  looked  on  the  efforts  and  effects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that,  though 
some  bad  things  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good  have  preponde- 
rated immensely." 

The  circumstances  have  already  been  adverted  to  which  in- 
duced Jefferson  to  retain  Freneau  in  his  office.  The  words,  "  I 
will  not  do  it,"  above,  at  first  certainly  grate  harshly  on  the  ear, 
when  applied  by  the  writer  to  an  expressed  or  implied  wish 
of  General  Washington ;  but  a  little  further  consideration,  we 
think,  will  show  that  they  mean  no  more  than  would  the  expres- 
sion, '*  I  cannot  consistently  do  it,"  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  more 
accustomed  to  wrap  up  his  thoughts  in  velvety  phraseology. 
They  meant  no  more,  in  truth,  than  did  the  naked  fact  that  he 
kept  Freneau  in  office.  His  reasons  for  that  were  distinctly 
known  to  the  President — ^and  knowing  them  the  President  again 
and  again  solicited  him  to  remain  in  his  Cabinet    That  there 

1  Ana,  May  23d. 
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was  nothing  disrespectful  intended  in  the  words  quoted,  is  shown 
by  what  immediately  follows ;  but  it  is  much  better  shown  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  contemporaneous  expressions.  All  d 
these  are  deeply  respectful,  and  friendly  towards  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  recently  entreated  the  latter  to  accept  a  reelec- 
tion. He  claimed  him  as  substantially  agreeing  with  himself 
and  the  Bepublicans,  on  what  he  considered  as  really  the  cardi- 
nal question  between  the  parties.  He  had  recently  received  the 
kindest  pei*8onal  expressions  from  the  President.  He  had  re- 
cently triumphed  in  nearly  every  Cabinet  struggle  with  Hamil- 
ton, by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Pi'esident.  The  idea,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  meant  to  utter  anything  more  than  a  firm  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  the  course  he  had  already  marked  out 
in  regard  to  Freneau,  is  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  employing 
offensive  expressions  without  any  motive  which  we  can  assign  • 
to  a  reasonable  man. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  decide  that  Mr.  Jefferson  erred  in 
etiquette  or  good  taste  in  retaining  Freneau,  after  his  langoage 
became  offensive  to  the  President,  and  in  refusing  under  any 
circumstances  to  affix  a  quasi-brand  of  his  official  displeasure  on 
the  ablest  organ  of  the  Kepublican  party,  they  should  at  least 
remember  that  the  breadth  of  toleration  it  implied  to  perfect 
freedom  of  speech,  was  a  consistent  and  life-long  one  witfi  him. 
We  shall  find  him  just  as  little  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press — ^to  proscribe  free  discussion — ^when  the 
power  was  all  in  his  own  hands,  and  when  not  only  his  measures 
but  himself  were  the  subjects  of  attack. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Morris  was  instructed,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  respect  the  de  facto  government  of 
France,  and  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  it. 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  correspond- 
ent whose  name  is  not  given,*  a  letter  containing  views  which 
should  be  graven  on  the  memory  of  every  young  man  in  the 
Republic,  who  is  inclined  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  official 
life: 

Dkjle  Sir  : 

I  Tvc^ired  jour  kind  faror  of  the  S6th  olt.,  and  thank  joa  for  its  contents 
as  siocerelT  as  if  I  coqM  engage  in  what  ther  propose.  When  I  first  entered  on 
the  staice  of  puhUc  life  (now  twentj-foar  rears  ago\  I  came  to  a  reso1«tioa  Derer 

*  S«e  Works,  CoBgress  editioii,  rol.  ill.  p.  527. 
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to  engage  while  in  public  office  in  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of 
my  fortune,  nor  to  wear  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  farmer.  I  have  never 
departed  from  it  in  a  single  instance ;  and  I  have  in  multiplied  instances  found 
myself  happy  in  being  able  to  decide  and  to  act  as  a  public  servant,  clear  of  all 
interest,  in  the  multiform  questions  that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  others 
embarrassed  and  biased  by  having  got  themselves  into  a  more  interested  situation. 
Thus  I  have  thought  myself  richer  in  contentment  than  I  should  have  been  with 
any  increase  of  fortune.  Certainly  I  should  have  been  much  wealthier  had  I 
remained  in  that  private  condition  which  renders  it  lawful  and  even  laudable  to  use 
proper  efforts  to  better  it.  However,  my  public  career  is  now  closing,  and  I  will 
go  through  on  the  principle  on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted.  But  I  feel  myself 
nnder  obligations  to  repeat  my  thanks  for  this  mark  of  your  attention  and 
friendship. 

If  Mr.  JeflFerson  would  have  consented  to  adopt  a  diflferent 
rule,  the  saddest  page  in  his  personal  history  would  not  be  for 
us  to  write  I 

The  French  Kepublic  had  early  in  1793  commissioned 
Monsieur,  or,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  French 
democracy,  Citizen  Genet,  as  its  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  place  of  M.  de  Temant,  recalled.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  sprung  from  the  upper  walks  of  French  society — was  con- 
siderably versed  in  public  and  diplomatic  affairs — possessed  no 
mean  abilities  or  address — was  frank,  brisk,  unguarded,  and 
agreeable  in  his  manners — spoke  English  fluently — was  an  en- 
thusiastic politician — and  was  as  combustible  in  his  temper  as 
was  then  considered  befitting  tlie  fiery  republic  he  represented. 
This  had  not,  like  its  American  precursor,  been  the  result  of 
slowly  operating  moral  and  ethnic  causes.  The  one  had  been 
created  by  what,  to  borrow  a  term  from  geological  science,  is 
termed  subsidence — a  gradual  deposit  and  a  gradual  recession 
of  old  surroundings — prepared,  on  its  emergence,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vegetation  and  to  become  the  abode  of  animated  nature. 
The  other  had  been  suddenly  cast  up  from  abysmal  deeps  by 
volcanic  agencies — was  a  crater  of  hot  scoria  yet  hissing  in  the 
surrounding  waters,  on  which  the  alarmed  mariner  gazed  in 
doubt  whether  each  new  explosion  would  increase  its  bulk  and 
widen  its  base,  or  send  it  toppling  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

Genet  was,  of  course,  a  decided  democrat,  and  his  whole 
programme  of  foreign  policy  might  bo  said  to  be  embraced  in 
the  famous  decree  of  the  French  Convention  of  November  19th, 
1792: 
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"  Tbc  National  Conrcntion  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  tbej 
will  grant  fraternitj  and  assistance  to  every  people  who  wish  to  recoTer  their 
liberty ;  and  they  charge  the  Executive  power  to  send  the  necessary,  orders  to  the 
generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  who  may 
have  been  or  who  may  be  vexed  for  the  cause  of  liberty." 

We  have  noticed  the  admission  of  the  most  couservative 
writer  of  that  day,  that  on  the  declaration  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  republican  France,  the  feeling  in  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  the  latter  suddenly  rose  and  swept  down  all  partisan 
opposition,  embracing  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  American 
people.*  "When,  then,  an  emissary  should  come  from  the  new 
republic,  surrounded  with  its  prestige — proclaiming  such  wildly 
stirring  doctrines  as  those  above  given— declaring  the  un- 
bounded affection  of  his  country  for  the  United  States — Bcom- 
ing  the  arts  of  old  diplomacy  and  mixing  freely  with  the  demo- 
cratic masses — not  declining  to  talk  of  the  important  objects  of 
his  mission  in  promiscuous  assemblies  of  plain  workingmen — 
exhibiting  in  his  deportment  that  practical  democracy,  that  fra- 
ternity, which  men  in  his  position,  of  English  blood,  never  ex- 
hibit— is  it  wonderful  that  American  popular  sympathy  swelled 
to  a  pitch  of  wild  enthusiasm  ? 

Genet  landed  at  Charleston  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Governor  Moultrie  and  the  citizens  with  marks  of 
unbounded  respect,  which  did  not  abate  in  fervor  during  his 
stay  of  several  days.  Admiring  crowds  followed  his  steps; 
civic  and  social  demonstrations  in  his  honor  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  mission  were  the 
themes  of  rapturous  admiration.  He  here  commissioned  two 
privateers  to  cruise  against  British  vessels,  and  assumed  to  grant 
powers  to  the  Consuls  of  France  in  the  United  States  to  try  and 
condemn  prizes.  He  then  proceeded  slowly  by  land  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  sent  the  French  frigate  I'Embuscade,  which  had 
brought  him  from  France,  to  the  same  place.  On  her  way  she 
captured  the  British  ship  Grange,  and  carried  the  prize  into 
Philadelphia.     Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Madison,  April  28th : 

**  Cases  are  now  arising  which  will  embarrass  us  a  little  till  the  line  of  neatrtlity 
be  fairly  understood  by  ourseWes  and  the  belligerent  parties.  A  French  priTateer 
is  now  bringing  here,  as  we  arc  told,  prizes,  which  left  this  but  two  or  three  days 
before.    Shall  we  permit  her  to  sell  them  ?    The  treaty  does  not  say  we  shall,  and 

1  See  quotation  from  Marshall,  ante,  p.  121— note. 
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it  says  we  shall  not  permit  the  like  to  England.  Shall  we  permit  France  to  fit  out 
privateers  here  ?  The  treaty  does  not  stipulate  that  we  shall,  though  it  says  we 
shall  not  permit  England  to  do  it.  I  fear  that  fair  neutrality  will  prove  a  disagree- 
able pill  to  our  friends,  though  necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  the  calamities  of 
war."* 

He  had  written  the  Americau  Minister  in  England  a  week 
earlier : 

"  Tou  may,  on  every  occasion,  give  assurances  which  cannot  go  beyond  the  real 
desires  of  this  country,  to  preserve  a  fair  neutrality  in  the  present  war,  on  condition 
that  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are  respected  in  us,  as  they  have  been  settled  in 
modem  times,  either  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  or  their 
adoption  of  them  on  particular  occasions.^* 

The  popular  feeling  expressed  in  Philadelphia  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Embuscade  and  her  prize — as  well  as  the  feelings  of  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  same  occasion — are  thus 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Monroe  (May  6th) ; 

**  The  war  between  France  and  England  seems  to  be  producing  an  effect  not 
contemplated.  All  the  old  spirit  of  1776,  rekindling  the  newspapers  from  Boston 
to  Charleston,  proves  this ;  and  even  the  monocrat  papers  are  obliged  to  publish 
the  most  furious  philippics  against  England.  A  French  frigate  took  a  British 
prize  off  the  capes  of  Delaware  the  other  day,  and  sent  her  up  here.  Upon  her 
coming  into  sight,  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  city  crowded 
find  covered  the  wharfs.  Never  before  was  such  a  crowd  seen  there ;  and  when 
the  British  colors  were  seen  reversed,  and  the  French  flying  above  them,  they  burst 
into  peals  of  exultation.  I  wish  we  may  be  able  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  people 
within  the  limits  of  a  fair  neutrality.  In  the  meantime,  H.'  is  panic-struck,  if  we 
refuse  our  breech  to  every  kick  which  preat  Britain  may  choose  to  give  it.  He  is 
for  proclaiming  at  once  the  most  abject  principles,  such  as  would  invite  and  merit 
habitual  insults ;  and  indeed  every  inch  of  ground  must  be  fought  in  our  councils 
to  desperation,  in  order  to  hold  up  the  face  of  even  a  sneaking  neutrality,  for  our 
votes  are  generally  two  and  a  half  against  one  and  a  half  Some  propositions  have 
come  from  him  which  would  astonish  Mr.  Pitt  himself  with  their  boldness.  If  we 
preserve  even  a  sneaking  neutrality  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  President,  and 
not  to  his  counsellors.** 

The  last  remark,  that  "if  we  preserve  even  a  sneaking 
nentralitj,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  President,"  per- 
fectly solves  the  preceding  one,  that  the  votes  in  the  Cabinet 
"  are  generally  two  and  a  half  against  one  and  a  half."  It 
meant  that  Hamilton  and  Knox  voted  uniformly  against  Jef- 

t  This  is  a  part  of  a  longer  ouotation  not  given  in  either  of  the  editions  of  Jeflbrson's 
Works,  but  which  we  fina  in  Tucker's  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  Mr.  Madison  probably 
famished  it  to  Professor  Tucker. 

*  Hamilton  is  undoubtedly  here  meant. 
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ferson,  that  Randolph  was  divided  half-and-half  between  them, 
and  that  therefore  it  took  the  President's  vote  (or  voice)  with 
his  own  to  preserve  "  even  a  sneaking  neutrality."  A  week 
afterwards,  JeflFeraon  was  still  more  severe  on  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Madison,  that  "  everything 
hung  upon  the  opinion  of  a  single  person,  and  that  the  most 
indecisive  one  he  had  ever  had  to  do  business  with."  In  other 
words,  if  Randolph  gave  his  whoU  vote  either  way,  it  tamed 
the  scale,  the  President  and  Jefterson  being  on  one  side,  and 
Hamilton  and  Knox  on  the  other. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  occasion  to  address  official  com- 
munications to  the  American  Ministers  in  England  and  France, 
and  to  the  ministers  of  those  powers  at  our  Government,  before 
the  "  peals  of  exultation  "  from  the  Philadelphia  "  yeomanry," 
at  witnessing  the  dishonor  of  the  flag  of  England,  had  yet  died 
away  in  his  ears;  and  while  the  popular* enthusiasm  for  France 
continued  bursting  out  in  every  conceivable  form  of  demonstra- 
tion. One  is  curious  to  know  how  far  the  Secretary  evinced, 
by  some  flushed  sentences  or  words,  in  these  communications  or 
in  their  original  drafts,  that  he  had  been  reached  by  this  con- 
tagious excitement.  The  search  for  such  a  sentence  or  word  is 
made  in  vain. 

He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  feel,  or  express  in  private,  the 
mortified  opinion  that  we  were,  on  several  points,  proflTering 
concessions  to  England,  which  she  had  not  even  condescended 
to  ask,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  made  except  in  exchange  for 
some  decent  concessions  on  her  side.  In  the  letter  to  Monroe, 
already  quoted,  he  said  : 

"  Great  Britain  has  as  yet  not  condescended  to  notice  U8  in  anj  waj.  No  wish 
expressed  of  our '  neutrality,  no  answer  of  any  kind  to  a  single  complaint  for  the 
daily  violations  committed  on  our  sailors  and  ships.  Indeed,  we  promise  before* 
hand  so  fast  that  she  has  not  time  to  ask  anything.** 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forwarded 
to  the  President  the  draft  of  a  circular,  prepared,  it  would  seem, 
entirely  at  his  own  instance,'  to  be  addressed  by  himBelf  to 
the  United  States  Collectors,  directing  them  to  report  to  him  all 
infractions  of  the  neutrality  laws,  or  movements  apparently 

1  The  word  ^*our*'  is  printed  **her"  in  the  Congress  edition.  The  letter  is  not 
given  in  Randolph's  edition.  Bot  the  mistake  is  ohvions,  and  we  have  therefore  oorreeted 
it  in  the  text. 

*  See  Hamilton  to  Waahingtoii,  Hey  4, 1793.    Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  391 
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pointing  towards  such  infractions — ^particularly  the  building  of 
vessels  pierced  for  guns.  Tlie  President  was  informed,  that  if 
the  circular  was  "not  disapproved"  by  him  "it  would  be 
forwarded."  General  Washington  did  disapprove  of  it.  He 
wrote  Hamilton  on  the  5th  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him 
before  it  was  sent  out.     He  again  wrote  him  on  the  7th : 

**  As  I  perceive  there  has  been  some  misconception  respecting  the  building  of 
Tessels  in  our  ports  which  may  be  conTcrtcd  into  armed  ones,  and  as  I  understand 
from  the  Attorney-General  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  to-day  or  to-morrow  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  another  occasion,  I  wish  to  have  that  part  of  your  circular  letter  which 
respects  this  matter  reconsidered  by  them  before  it  goes  out 

**  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt  any  measures  which  may  check  ship-building  in 
this  country ;  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  we  should  too  promptly  adopt  measures,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  are  not  indispensably  necessary.  To  take  fair  and  support- 
able *■  ground,  I  conceive  to  be  our  best  policy,  and  all  that  can  be  required  of  by 
the  powers  at  war ;  leaving  the  rest  to  be  managed  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them.^* 

The  result  is  thus  given  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison 
(May  13th),  wly  ch  is  too  racy  to  admit  of  any  paring : 

**  I  wrote  you  on  the  6th,  covering  an  open  letter  to  Colonel  Monroe ;  since  that 
I  have  received  yours  of  April  29.  We  are  going  on  here  in  the  same  spirit  still. 
The  Anglophobia  has  seized  violently  on  three  members  of  our  council.  This  sits 
almost  every  day  on  questions  of  neutrality.  H.  produced  the  other  day  the  draft 
of  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  giving  them  in  charge  to 
watch  over  all  proceedings  in  their  districts,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality  or 
tending  to  impair  our  peace  with  the  belligerent  powers,  and  particularly  to  observe 
if  Tessels  pierced  for  guns  should  be  built,  and  to  inform  Jiim  of  it.  This  was 
objected  to,  Ist.  As  setting  up  a  system  of  espionage,  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society.  2d.  Transferring  to  the  Treasury  department  the  conservation  of  the  laws 
of  neutrality  and  peace  with  foreign  nations.  8d.  It  was  rather  proposed  to  inti- 
mate to  the  judges  that  the  laws  respecting  neutrality  being  now  come  into  activity, 
they  should  charge  grand  juries  with  the  observance  of  them  ;  these  being  consti- 
tutional and  public  informers,  and  the  persons  accused  knowing  of  what  they  should 
do,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves.  £.  R.  found  out  a  hair  to 
split,  which,  as  always  happens,  became  the  decision.  H.  is  to  write  to  the  collectors 
of  the  castoms,  who  are  to  convey  their  information  to  the  attorney  of  the  district, 
to  whom  E.  R.  is  to  write,  to  receive  their  information  and  proceed  by  indictment. 
The  clause  respecting  the  building  vessels  pierced  for  guns  is  to  be  omitted  ;  for, 
although  three  against  one  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality,  yet  they 
thought  we  might  defer  giving  a  public  opinion  on  it  as  yet.  Everything,  my  dear 
sir,  hangs  upon  the  opinion  of  a  single  person,  and  that  the  most  indecisive  one  I 
ever  had  to  do  business  with.  He  always  contrives  to  agree  in  principle  with  one, 
but  in  conclusion  with  the  other.  Anglophobia,  secret  anti-gallomany,  b.  federnliame 
outri^  and  a  present  ease  in  his  circumstances  not  usual,  have  decided  the  com- 

*  Italica  by  the  writer.    This  letter  is  pabliahed  in  HamHton's  Works,  vol.  It.  p.  393 
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plexioD  of  our  dispositions,  aud  our  proceedings  towarda  the  conspirators  against 
human  liberty,  and  the  asserters  of  it,  which  is  unjustifiable  in  principle,  in  interest, 
and  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  our  constituents.  A  manly  neutrality,  claiming  the 
liberal  rights  ascribed  to  that  condition  by  the  rery  persons  at  war,  was  the  part 
we  should  haye  taken,  and  would,  I  bclieTe,  haye  giyen  satisfaction  to  our  alUes. 
If  anything  preyents  its  being  a  mere  English  neutrality,  it  will  be  that  the  penchant 
of  the  President  it  not  that  way^  and  above  all,  the  ardent  spirit  of  our  con- 
stituents." 

And  he  adds : 

"  The  line  is  now  drawn  so  clearly  as  to  show  on  one  side,  1.  The  fashionable 
circles  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Charleston  (natural  aristocrats). 
2.  Merchants  trading  on  British  capital.  8.  Paper  men  (all  the  old  Tories  are 
found  in  some  one  of  the  three  descriptions).  On  the  other  side  are,  1.  Merchants 
trading  on  their  own  capital.  2.  Irish  merchants.  3.  Tradesmen,  mechanics, 
farmers,  and  every  other  possible  description  of  our  citizens.  Crenet  is  not  yet 
arrived,  though  hourly  expected." 

This,  with  Jefferson's  preceding  letters  and  the  letter  of  May 
7th  from  the  President  to  Hamilton,  gives,  in  a  sufficiently  clear 
light,  the  posture  of  the  Cabinet. 

When  the  interests  of  England  began  to  be  closely  touched 
by  the  capture  of  her  sliipping  on  the  American  shores,  her 
Minister  found  time  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  long 
neglected  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries — 
at  least,  so  far  as  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  complainant 
Ascertaining  the  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
not  slow  in  adopting  the  tone  of  a  grievously  wronged  party, 
entitled  by  natural  right,  by  treaty,  and  by  every  other  consi- 
deration, to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing,  in  all  particulars,  with 
France,  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  the  United  States.  And  his 
scolding  complaints  rose  in  tone  as  he  found  they  were  tolerated 
and  treated  with  respect. 

Were  the  United  States  at  liberty,  conformably  with  the 
faith  of  treaties,  to  consider  themselves  purely  a  neutral  power? 
Did  France,  by  taking  and  pressing  a  contrary  view,  exhibit — 
as  was  loudly  claimed  by  one  of  our  parties — those  impudent, 
arrogant,  and  utterly  unfounded  pretensions  which  showed  that 
she  was  intent  on  reducing  us  to  that  vassalage  to  herself  which 
she  had  assisted  us  to  break  in  respect  to  England?  Our  treaties 
with  her  afford  the  only  decisive  answer  to  this  question.  We 
find  them  rarely  quoted.  Those  instruments — hailed  tliroughout 
our  country,  when  made,  by  acclamations  and  tears  of  joy,  and 
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devout  thanksgivings  to  Heaven  for  inclining  the  hearts  of 
princes  to  our  almost  desperate  cause — contained  the  following 
clauses : 


«i 


Art  6. — If  the  United  States  should  think  fit  to  attempt  the  redaction  of  the 
British  power,  remaining  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  or  the  Islands  of 
Bermudas,  those  countries  or  islands  in  case  of  success,  shall  be  confederated  with, 
or  dependant  upon  the  said  United  States. 

"  Art.  6. — The  Most  Christian  King  renounces  forever  the  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Bermudas,  as  well  as  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  before 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  or  in  virtue  of  that  treaty,  were  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  United  States,  heretofore  called  British 
colonies,  or  which  are  at  this  time,  or  have  lately  been  under  the  power  of  the  King 
and  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Art  7. — If  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  think  proper  to  attack  any  of  the 
islands  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  near  that  gulf,  which  are  at  present  under 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  all  the  said  isles,  in  case  of  success,  shall  appertain  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

"Art.  11. — the  two  parties  guarantee  mutually  from  the  present  time,  and  for- 
ever against  all  other  powers,  to  wit:  The  United  States  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  present  possessions  of  the  crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as  those 
which  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace :  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
guarantees  on  his  part  to  the  United  States,  their  liberty,  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence,  absolute  and  unHmited,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  commerce, 
and  also  their  possessions,  and  the  additions  or  conquests,  that  their  confederation 
may  obtain  during  the  war,  from  any  of  the  dominions  now,  or  heretofore  possessed 
by  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  conformable  to  the  5th  and  6th  articles  above 
written,  the  whole  as  their  possessions  shall  be  fixed  and  assured  to  the  said  States, 
at  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  their  present  war  with  England. 

"Art  12. — In  order  to  fix  more  precisely  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
preceding  article,  the  contracting  parties  declare,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  between 
France  and  England,  the  reciprocal  guarantee  dccUred  in  the  said  article,  shall  have 
its  full  force  and  effect  the  moment  such  war  shall  break  out ;  and  if  such  rupture  shall 
uot  take  place,  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  said  guarantee  shall  not  commence  until 
the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  present  war,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  shall  have  ascertained  their  possessions. 

"  Art.  17. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ships  of  war  of  either  party,  and  privateers, 
freely  to  carry  whithersoever  they  please,  the  ships  and  goods  taken  from  their  ene- 
mies, without  being  obliged  pay  any  duty  to  the  officers  of  the  admirality  or  any  other 
judges ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be  arrested  or  seized  when  they  come  to  and  enter 
the  ports  of  either  party ;  nor  shall  the  searchers  or  other  officers  of  those  places 
search  the  same,  or  make  examination  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prizes ; 
but  they  may  hoist  sail  at  any  time,  and  depart  and  carry  their  prizes  to  the  places 
expressed  in  their  commissions,  which  the  commanders  of  such  ships  of  war  shall  be 
obliged  to  show :  on  the  contrary,  no  shelter  or  refuge  shall  be  given  in  their  ports 
to  such  as  shall  have  made  prize  of  the  subjects,  people  or  property  of  either  of  the 
parties ;  but  if  such  shall  come  in,  being  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  the  danger 
of  the  sea,  all  proper  means  shall  be  vigorously  used,  that  they  go  out  and  retire 
from  thence  as  soon  as  possible. 
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*'  Art.  22. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  foreign  privateers,  not  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  the  most  Christian  King,  nor  citizens  of  the  said  United  States,  who  have 
commissions  from  any  other  Prince  or  State  in  enmity  with  either  nation,  to  fit  fbeir 
ships  in  the  ports  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  aforesaid  parties,  to  sell  what  they 
have  taken,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  to  exchange  their  ships,  merchandises, 
or  any  other  lading ;  neither  shall  they  be  allowed  even  to  purchase  yictuals,  except 
such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  next  port  of  that  Prince  or  Slate 
from  which  they  have  commissions."  * 

We  have  no  disposition  to  comment  particularly  on  these 
stipulations,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  present  the  French  view  of 
them.  The  Count  de  Vergennes  was  understood  to  hare 
explained  to  his  own  Government  the  remarkable  agreement 
on  the  part  of  France  contained  in  the  sixth  article,  by  the  sup- 
posed counterbalancing  ones  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second.  France  fore- 
closed herself  from  obtaining  any  foothold  in  British  America — 
from  sharing  in  any  continental  conquests  from  the  common  foe 
— from  recovering  a  foot  of  her  own  ancient  possessions.  She 
thus,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling, 
undeniably  placed  herself  at  an  immense  disadvantage  in  a 
West  India  war  with  England,  while  the  latter  retained  its 
continental  North  American  possessions.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  France  could  have  reserved  the  right  to  reconquer  some 
portion  of  her  former  Canadian  possessions,  and  still  found  our 
country  glad  to  sign  the  Treaties  of  1778  on  such  terms  ?  But 
De  Vergennes,  finding  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  jealousies 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  our  people  on  this  point,  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  to  secure  our  cordial  confidence  and 
adhesion  by  yielding  it,  and  receiving  in  lieu  such  privileges  in 
war  in  United  States  ports  as  would  practically  secure  to  France 
advantages  equivalent  to  those  which  would  accrue  from  conti- 
nental possessions  of  her  own.  He  appears  to  have  supposed  he 
obtained  these  by  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce. 

It  was  said,  by  the  anti-French  party,  that  our  direct  and 
explicit  guaranty  of  the  West  India  possessions  of  France  (a 
stipulation  in  itself  not  very  conformable  to  pure  neutrality)  was 
a  sufficient  reward  for  then  endangering  them  in  our  behalf, 
and  a  fair  remunerating  proportion  of   the  direct  material 

>  The  fire  articles  first  quoted  are  from  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  two  last  ft>om  tho 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce,  both  of  which  were  sigiied  Feb.  6, 1778. 
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benefits  of  the  war,  when  added  to  the  resulting  ones  of  weak- 
ening her  gi-eat  European  rival  by  dismembering  its  empire. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  guaranty 
of  our  *' liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,"  and  of  our 
entire  possessions^  coming  from  a  nation  more  than  four  times  as 
numerous  as  our  own,  was  of  itself  a  full  offset  to  our  West 
India  guaranty.  And  so  far  as  resulting  benefits  were  con- 
cerned, they  claimed  that  we  derived  quite  as  many  advantages 
as  France  did,  from  our  being  rendered  independent  of 
England ! 

We  will  not  follow,  in  their  order,  the  numerous  complaints, 
protests,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Hammond.  Their  contents  will  be  inferred 
buflSciently  from  the  replies  to  them  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  notice.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  State  disposed 
of  a  batch  of  these  papers.  He  declared  that  the  condemnation 
of  a  British  vessel  as  a  legal  priie  by  the  French  Consul  at 
Charleston,  was  not  warranted  by  the  usage  of  nations,  by  the 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  or  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  "  was  consequently  a  mere  nullity  " — that 
the  capture  of  the  British  vessel  (the  Grange)  having  taken 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment was  taking  measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  crew,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo — that  he  (the  Secretary) 
"  was  authorized  to  give  assurances  to  all  the  parties  without 
reserve"  that  the  United  States  condemned,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  conduct  of  their  citizens  who  should  personally 
engage  in  committing  hostilities  at  sea  against  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  present  war,  and  would  exert  all  legal  powers  to 
discover  and  "  bring  them  to  condign  punishment " — that  the 
practice  of  "  commissioning,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in 
our  ports  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,"  was 
"  equally  and  entirely  disapproved,"  and  that  the  Government 
would  "  take  effectual  measures  "  to  prevent  it.  On  the  subject 
of  making  and  vending  arms,  the  Secretary  declared  it  was  an 
occupation  in  which  all  American  citizens  were  free  to  engage, 
and  that  a  suppression  of  this  traffic,  "  because  a  war  existed  in 
foreign  and  distant  countries  in  which  we  had  no  concern," 
could  not  be  expected,  and  that  it  "  would  be  hard  in  principle, 
and  impossible  in  practice."  The  advantages  of  such  purchases 
were  equally  open  to  all  nations,  and  the  penalty  must  be  left 
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to  that  of  confiscation,  should  the  arms  fall  iuto  the  hands  of 
either  belligerent  when  on  the  way  to  an  enemy's  port.  The 
demand  of  the  British  Minister  for  the  restitation,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  prizes  captured  by  the  French  privateers 
fitted  out  at  Charleston,  but  not  within  waters  under  the  jnris^ 
diction  of  the  American  Government,  was  reserved  for  farther 
consideration.  The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  answer : 

"  I  trust,  sir,  that  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  United  States  have  attended 
to  the  redress  of  such  wrongs  as  ore  committed  by  their  citizens,  or  within  their 
jurisdiction,  you  will  see  proofs  of  their  justice  and  impartiality  to  all  parties;  and 
that  it  will  insure  to  their  citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  business  by  sea  or  by  land, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  like  efficacious  interposition  of  governing  powers  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury,  and  redress  it,  where  it  has  taken  place.  With  such  dispo- 
sitions on  both  sides,  yigilantly  and  faithfully  carried  into  efifect,  we  may  hope  that 
the  blessings  of  peace  on  the  one  part,  will  be  as  little  impaired,  and  the  eTils  of 
war  on  the  other,  as  little  aggravated,  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit ;  and  that 
this  should  be  so,  is,  we  trust,  the  prayer  of  all."  * 

The  French  Minister,  De  Temant  (not  yet  superseded  by 
Genet)  was  officially  notified  the  same  day  of  these  declarations. 

Tliere  does  not,  so  far  as  we  discover,  appear  to  be  evidence 
of  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  principles  settled  by  those 
declarations. 

A  letter  of  May  3d,  from  Hamilton  to  Jefferson,  shows  that 
the  latter  had  complained  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
transcending  his  official  province  in  receiving  and  ariswering 
applications  from  M.  de  Temant,  in  regard  to  certain  fiscal 
arrangements.  Hamilton  explains  the  circumstances*  under 
which  he  had  supposed  it  proper  to  thus  communicate  directly 
with  the  French  Minister,  and  declared  "it  would  give  him 
pain  "  that  Jeffei"son  "  should  consider  what  had  been  done  as 
the  infringement  of  a  rule  of  official  propriety.  He  assured  him 
this  was  not  his  intention."*  This  unimportant  fact  in  itself 
considered  is  introduced  to  show,  what  we  do  not  remember 
elsewhere  to  have  seen  (no  hint  of  it  being  given,  we  believe,  in 
Jefferson's  writings),  that  those  constant  encroachments  of 
Hamilton  on  Jefferson's  official  province,  of  which  the  latter 
complained  to  the  President,  went  sometimes  from  substance  to 

>  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  ili.  p.  557. 
*  Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  It.  p.  391 
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even  official  forms;  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  they 
drew  Jefferson's  direct  rebuke  on  the  offender.  Beyond  this  we 
observe  no  conflicts  of  any  kind  in  the  Cabinet,  from  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Treaty  question  to  that  we  are  about  to  record. 

On  the  subject  of  the  reserved  question — of  tlie  restitution, 
by  the  United  States,  of  prizes  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
French  privateers  fitted  out  in  an  American  port  (Charleston) 
and  manned  in  some  part  by  American  citizens — the  President 
took  the  opinion  of  the  three  Cabinet  officers  in  writing,  wlio 
were  accustomed  to  give  written  opinions.  That  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  delivered  first,  (May  15th)  and  took 
ground,  unconditionally,  in  favor  of  complying  with  the  claim 
of  the  English  Minister  in  this  particular.*  The  Secretary  of 
State  delivered  his  opinion  the  next  day.  He  assumed  that  the 
act  complained  of  was  to  be  considered — 1st,  as  an  offence 
against  the  United  States;  2d,  as  an  injury  to  Great  Britain. 
He  proceeded : 

**  In  the  first  view  it  is  not  now  to  be  taken  up.  The  opinion  being,  that  it  has 
been  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  of  which  proper 
notice  is  to  be  taken  at  a  proper  time. 

**  Under  the  second  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  (where  not  constrained  by  treaties)  to  permit  one  party  in  the  present 
war  to  do  what  cannot  be  permitted  to  the  other.  We  cannot  permit  the  enemies 
of  France  to  fit  out  prirateers  in  our  ports,  by  the  22d  article  of  our  treaty.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  permit  France  to  do  it;  the  treaty  leaving  us  free  to 
refuse,  and  the  refusal  being  necessary  to  preserve  a  fair  neutrality.  Yet  consider- 
ing that  the  present  is  the  first  case  which  has  arisen  ;  that  it  has  been  in  the  first 
moment  of  the  war,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  measures  could  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  meet  all  the  cases  which  may 
flow  from  the  infant  state  of  our  Government,  and  novelty  of  our  position,  it  ought 
to  be  pUced  by  Great  Britain  among  the  accidents  of  loss  to  which  a  nation  is 
exposed  in  a  state  of  war,  and  by  no  means  as  a  premeditated  wrong  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  In  the  last  light  it  cannot  be  taken,  because  the  act  from 
which  it  results  placed  the  United  States  with  the  offended,  and  not  the  offending 
party.  Her  minister  has  seen  himself  that  there  could  have  been  on  our  part 
neither  permission  nor  connivance.  A  very  moderate  apology  then  from  the 
United  States  ought  to  satisfy  Great  Britain.** 

He  thought  an  ample  apology  had  already  been  made  in  the 
pointed  disapprobation  of  the  transaction  expressed  by  the 
Government,  and  in  the  promise  to  take  effectual  measures 
against  a  repetition.    He  said  the  French  commission  to  the 

'  For  the  opinion,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  331. 
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commander  of  the  privateer  was  good  or  not  good.  If  not  good, 
the  legal  tribunals  of  our  country  would  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair,  and  make  restitution  of  the  capture.  If  there  was  a 
"  regular  remedy  at  law,  it  would  be  irregular  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  interpose."  If  the  commission  was  good,  as  the  capture 
occurred  on  the  high  seas,  the  British  owner  had  lost  all  hie 
right,  and  the  prize  would  be  pronounced  good,  even  in  his  own 
courts.  The  legal  right  having  been  transferred  absolutely  to 
the  captor,  it  would  be  purely  an  act  of  force — a  reprisal  for 
the  offence  committed  against  the  American  Government — ^to 
take  it  from  him.  Kemonstrance  and  refusal  of  satisfaction 
ought  to  precede  so  serious  a  measure  as  national  reprisal — and 
if  ripe  for  that  step.  Congress  must  be  called  to  take  it,  for  in 
it,  and  not  in  the  Executive,  was  the  right  of  reprisal  vested 
by  the  Constitution.* 

We  have  given  Mr.  Jefferson's  line  of  argument  pretty  fully, 
because  it  shows  that  his  opinions  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
as  far  from  the  French  as  from  the  English  extreme.  It  ap- 
pears here  unequivocally  that  he  did  not  give  the  construction 
to  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  treaty  which  France,  and 
not  without  some  strong  show  of  reason,  placed  on  it,  and  which 
was  sustained  by  the  warmest  sympathizers  with  that  power  in 
the  United  States. 

Knox  concurred  with  Hamilton ;  and  Eandolph  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  Jefferson,  by  the  same  train  of  argu- 
ment. Randolph's  paper  was  drawn  up  with  marked  ability, 
and  a  spirit  gleamed  through  it  which  showed  what  he  was 
capable  of  when  he  let  his  better  understanding  display  itself. 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  that  where  Jefferson's  answer  to  his 
own  first  proposition  is  given,  Randolph's  manner  of  treating 
the  topic  is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  preferable.  He,  with 
as  much  spirit  as  dignity,  said  : 

"  What  relates  to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  affair  of  any  foreign 
nation.  If  they  thought  proper  to  waive  satisfaction  to  themselves  for  the  affront 
and  injury,  they  cannot  be  called  to  an  account  by  any  foreign  power ;  and  if  thej 
do  require  Batisfaction,  its  degree  and  kind  depend  upon  their  discretion/' 

The  Cabinet  being  equally  divided,  the  President  did  not 
make  an  immediate  decision,  but  he  soon  after  decided  in  con- 

>  Hie  paper  entire  will  be  found  in  Jefferson'n  Works,  Congress  edition,  voL  tiL  p.  6I6. 
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formity  with  the  opmions  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  and  the 
British  Minister  was  so  notified  in  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  6th  of  June.' 

Pending  this  affair  (May  16th)  Genet  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  met,  in  the  towns  between  there  and  Charleston,  the 
same  enthusiastic  reception  as  at  his  landing.  While  one  party 
desired  that  his  approach  to  the  seat  of  Government  should  be 
as  little  noticed  as  possible,  the  other  was  determined  to  give  it 
all  the  eclat  in  its  power.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
meeting  him  at  Gray's  Ferry,  by  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens,  and 
escorting  him  into  town ;  but  according  to  a  contemporaneous 
letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison  (May  19th),  he  "escaped  that  by 
arriving  in  town  with  the  letters  which  brought  information  that 
he  was  on  the  road."    Jefferson  added  : 

**  The  merchants,  t.  e,  iltssimmons  &  Co.,  were  to  present  an  address  to  the  P, 
on  the  neutrality  procUumed.  It  contained  much  wisdom,  but  no  affection.  You 
will  see  it  in  the  papers  inclosed.  The  citizens  are  determined  to  address  Genet. 
Rittenhouse,  Hutcheson,  Dallas,  Sargeant,  etc.,  were  at  the  head  of  it.  Though  a 
select  body  of  only  thirty  was  appointed  to  present  it,  yet  a  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple attended  him.  I  hare  not  seen  it ;  but  it  is  understood  to  bo  the  counter 
address.^ 

On  the  French  Minister's  presentation  to  General  Washing- 
ton, the  latter  received  him,  says  Judge  Marshall,  "  with  frank- 
ness, and  with  expressions  of  a  sincere  and  cordial  regard  for 
his  nation."  *  In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  says  the  same 
writer,  the  French  Minister  gave  the  most  explicit  assurances 
that,  "  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  United  States  from 
the  theatre  of  action,  and  of  other  circumstances,  France  did 
not  wish  to  engage  them  in  the  war,  but  would  willingly  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  happiness  and  prosperity  in  peace." 

Jefferson,  in  the  letter  already  quoted  from,  gives  the  scene 
more  in  extenso  : 

"  He  [Ternant]  delivered  yesterday  his  letters  of  recall,  and  Mr.  Genet  pre- 
sented his  of  credence.    It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  affectionate,  more 

*  Hildreth,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  (2d  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  418),  appears  to  state 
this  fact  the  other  way.  it  is  a  favorite  hypothesis,  among  a  class  of  writers,  that 
Jefferson  constitated  a  sort  of  **  opposition  ^'  in  the  Cabinet  and  was  nsnaUy  or  most 
frequently  in  the  minority  when  important  questions  were  decided  in  that  body.  This 
Tlew  will  be  foond  wholly  misapported  by  the  facts,  and  it  is  explicitly  contradicted  in  a 
letter  by  General  Washington. 

Hamilton  himself  afterwards  yielded  to  the  force  of  Jefferson's  positions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  restoring  the  prizes.    (See  his  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  669.) 

*  Manhall*s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  il.  p.  661. 
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magnanimous  than  the  purport  of  his  mission.  We  know  that  under  present  ou>> 
cumstanccs  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  for  the  guaranty  of  onr  islands.  B«t 
wc  do  not  desire  it.  We  wish  you  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  for  your  own  good, 
and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  it.  Cherish  your  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity. You  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  more  liberal  treaty  of 
commerce  with  us ;  I  bring  full  powers  (and  he  produced  them)  to  form  luch  i 
treaty,  and  a  preliminary  decree  of  the  National  Convention  to  lay  open  our  coon- 
try  and  its  colonies  to  you  for  every  purpose  of  utility,  without  your  participating 
[in]  the  burdens  of  maintaining  and  defending  them.  We  see  in  you  the  only  person 
on  earth  who  can  love  us  sincerely,  and  merit  to  be  so  loved.  In  short,  he  offien 
everything,  and  asks  nothing.  Yet  I  know  the  offers  will  be  opposed,  and  suspect 
they  will  not  be  accepted.  In  short,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  yoa  to  con- 
ceive what  is  passing  in  our  conclave  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two,  at  loastf 
under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on  the  one  side,  have  no  great  antipathy  to  ran 
foul  of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a  part  in  the  confederacy  of  princes  against 
human  libertv." 


The  magnanimous  waiver  of  the  American  guaranty  of  the 
French  West  India  possessions — the  gallant  declaration  of  the 
French  Republic,  that  it  would  wage  the  terrible  conflict  before 
it  alone,  and  (borrowing  even  the  cold  language  of  Judge  Ma^' 
shall)  leave  the  United  States  "  to  pursue  their  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  peace  " — struck  a  chord  of  national  feeling  which 
still  further  inflamed  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
France.  Contrasting  its  course  with  that  of  England,  granting 
nothing,  yielding  nothing,  holding  on  to  a  part  of  our  territory 
as  if  to  a  conquest,  but  at  the  same  time  captiously  claiming  all 
and  more  than  was  conceded  to  France,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
some  Federalists  of  mark  were  swept  along  by  the  prevailing 
torrent  of  enthusiasm.  "  Wc,  too,  have  our  disorganizers,'* 
wrote  Hamilton  in  a  letter  evincing  his  extreme  disgust  at  the 
popular  attentions  received  by  Genet. 

Wc  must  here  interrupt  the  narration  of  the  unfortunate 
progress  of  our  relations  with  France,  to  bring  those  with 
another  European  power  down  to  the  same  point,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  that  light  which  they  reciprocally  throw  on 
each  other. 

For  a  period  prior  to  the  dethronement  of  the  French  Bour- 
bons, an  intimate  family  pact  had  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Tliis  had  in  a  good  measure  controlled 
the  foreign  policies  of  both  powers.  It  had  exercised  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.     A  variety  of  causes  rendered  these   unfriendly,  bnt 
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France  etood  between,  friendly  to  each  nation,  to  prevent  a 
rupture.  The  affiliation  between  France  and  Spain  was  that 
of  monarchs — between  France  and  the  United  States,  that  of 
peoples.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  snapped  the  former. 
Nay,  it  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  hostil- 
ity and  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  To  the  intensity  of  Spanish 
legitimacy,  was  superadded  revenge  for  the  execution  of  a 
kinsman  of  its  monarch.  It  had  therefore  entered  eagerly  into 
the  great  European  anti-French  alliance.  Its  position  towards 
the  United  States  was  also  essentially  changed,  or  rather  its 
inducements  to  suppress  its  hostility  were  now  removed.  The 
present  was  a  favorable  period  for  it  to  force  matters  to  an 
extremity.  It  was  a  favorable  time  to  attack  the  United  States, 
when  they  could  not  obtain  efficient  aid  from  France,  held  in 
check  by  the  European  coalition  ;  or  when  any  aid  they  might 
thus  receive  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  hostil- 
ity it  would  draw  upon  their  heads  from  the  coalition.  Spain 
counted,  in  any  event,  on  the  cooperation  of  England,  for  their 
animosities  and  interests  were  now  the  same.  Spain  desired  to 
clip  our  southern  boundary,  England  our  northern. 

Following  up  these  views,  the  Spanish  Government  intrigued 
witli  little  concealment  with  the  Indiaps  on  our  southern 
borders.  She  supplied  them  with  arms ;  entered  into  direct 
stipulations  with  the  Creeks,  Ghoctaws,  Ghickasaws,  and  Ghero- 
kees,  to  protect  their  interests  ;  agreed  to  mediate  between  them 
and  the  United  States  concerning  their  boundaries  ;  guaranteed 
to  them  the  boundaries  they  claimed ;  and  agreed,  in  case  of 
war,  to  support  them  with  her  whole  power.  Kendered  pre- 
sumptuous by  such  encouragement,  the  Greeks  began  to  commit 
murders  and  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  and 
their  aggressions  soon  assumed  almost  the  form  and  extent  of 
open  war.  Lastly,  Spain,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  provoking 
an  offensive  demonstration  from  the  United  States,  avowed  her 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  "  hazarding  to  us  intimations  of 
acquiescence  to  avoid  disagreeable  results,"  and  even  had  the 
insolence  to  "propose  to  extend  their  intermeddling  to  the 
northern  Indians  1"  '  The  records  of  diplomacy  will  scarcely 
fiimish  a  specimen  of  as  low  and  gross  impudence  as  that  which 

>  Je  Anon  to  Carmicliael  and  Short,  May  Slst 
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characterizes  throughout  a  communication  (dated  June  18th) 
from  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  Jaudennes  and  Viar,  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State.*  And  every  communication  from 
the  American  Commissioners  in  Spain,  contained  assurances  of 
a  constant  indication  of  the  most  hostile  spirit  on  the  part  of 
that  Government,  and  of  a  maturing  close  oflfensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  it  and  Great  Britain.  This  (the  Convention  of 
Aranguez)  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  May." 

The  last  step  was  not  known  to  our  Government  when  it 
determined  on  a  decisive  line  of  action  ;  but  the  preceding  indi- 
cations were  quite  suflBcient  to  put  it  on  its  guard. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  in- 
structions to  the  American  Commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Spaia, 
to  remonstrate  firmly  but  temperately  against  the  conduct  of  that 
power,  and  signify  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  But  a  final  line  of  policy,  it  would  appear, 
had  not  been  settled  in  our  Cabinet,  for  the  Secretary,  after 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  Spain  "  making  part  of  so  power- 
ful a  confederacy  as  was  formed  in  Europe,  and  under  particular 
good  understanding  with  England,  our  other  neighbor,"  •  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  ''  the  moment,  the  measure, 
and  the  form  "  of  communicating  their  message — allowing  them 
to  "  soften,"  or,  if  they  judged  necessary,  "  suppress  "  any  of  its 
expressions.  He  stated  that  ^'  our  situation  on  other  accouuts 
and  in  other  quarters  was  critical." 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  29th  of  May,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  advise  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  avoid  ofiTensive  ex- 
peditions into  the  Indian  country ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  expedient  that  the  President  increase  the  federal  military 
force  in  that  State,  and  employ  it  in  repelling  inroads.  In  case 
of  a  serious  Indian  invasion,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
for  such  an  event,  were  to  be  put  into  execution.  General 
Pickens  was  invited  to  the  seat  of  Government  for  informaticm 
and  consultation,  and  an  agent  dispatched  to  the  Creeks  to 
conciliate  them,  and  procure  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of 
American  citizens.  The  propriety  of  attempting  to  engage  the 
Ghoctaws  in  an  anti-Creek  league  with  the  Chickasaws,  already 

>  American  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  26i.  >  n>.  vol.  L  p.  277. 

*  That  i9|  our  neighbor  on  our  northern  aa  Spain  was  on  onr  sonthem  boundary. 
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at  war  with   the  latter,  was  (June  Ist)  discussed ;   but,  we 
believe,  without  arriving  at  an  aflSrmative  conclusion. 

On  receiving  the  Spanish  Commissioners'  communication  of 
June  15th,  the  character  of  which  we  have  described,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  met  the  apparent  emergency  with  becoming 
energy.  We  find  no  traces  of  a  Cabinet  consultation  on  this 
important  subject,*  and  are  disposed  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  instructions  issued  were,  as  in  many  analogous  cases,  drawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  submitted  to  the  President,  who 
adopted  them  without  consulting  the  other  officers  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  discussion  of  the  29th  of  May  probably  gave  the  President 
all  the  information  he  required  of  the  views  of  its  membei-s  con- 
cerning our  foreign  policy ;  and  having  come  to  a  fixed  conclu- 
sion which  he  knew  would  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  that  por- 
tion of  his  Cabinet  who  were  for  avoiding  a  collision  with 
England'  at  all  events,  he  sought  (we  conjecture)  to  escape  a 
useless,  and  what  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  heated  discus- 
sion. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  communication  to  the  American 
Commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  bore  date  June  30th,  and 
if  not  so  long,  or  evincing  so  much  research  as  some  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's dispatches  (there  being  no  need  for  research)  it  is,  in 
some  points  of  view,  one  of  the  finest  State-papere  from  his  pen. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  two  or  three  extracts.  After 
describing  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to  induce  the 
Indian  tribes  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution — 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  latter  of  these  solicitations,  and  their 
savage  inflictions  on  our  people — their  "  murdering  and  scalp- 
ing men,  women  and  children  indiscriminately,  burning  their 
houses  and  desolating  the  country,"  he  proceeded  to  say : 


'*  Petoe  being  at  length  concluded  with  England,  we  had  it  also  to  conclude 
with  them.  They  had  made  war  on  us  without  the  least  provocation  or  pretence 
of  injury.  They  had  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  that  war.  They  bad  insulted 
onr  feelings  by  their  savage  cruelties.  They  were  by  our  arms  completely  subdued 
and  humbled.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  had  a  right  to  demand  substan- 
tial satisfaction  and  indemnification.     We  used  that  right,  however,  with  real 


1  Intho  Works  of  Jefferson  or  Hamilton. 

*  It  was  now  regarded  as  certain  that  England  would  Join  Spain  if  hostilities  were 
opened  between  the  latter  and  the  United  StatM. 
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tiioderation.  Their  limits  with  us  under  the  former  Goremment  were  generallj  ill- 
defined,  questionable,  and  the  frequent  cause  of  war.  Sincerely  desirous  of  liTing 
in  their  peace,  of  cultivating  it  by  every  act  of  justice  and  friendship,  and  of  ren« 
dering  them  better  neighbors  by  introducing  among  them  some  of  the  most  oaefol 
arts,  It  was  necessary  to  begin  by  a  precise  definition  of  boundary.  Accordinglr, 
at  the  treaties  held  with  them,  our  mutual  boundaries  were  settled ;  and  notwith- 
standing our  just  right  to  concessions  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  required  such  only  as  were  inconsiderable ;  and  for  even  these,  in  order  thit 
we  might  place  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  conciliation,  we  paid  them  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  granted  them  annuities  in  money  which  have  been  reguUrij 
paid,  and  were  equal  to  the  prices  for  which  they  have  usually  sold  their  landsL" 


He  described  the  recent  aggressions  of  the  Indians,  and 
added: 

**  Really  desirous  of  living  in  peace  with  them,  we  have  redoubled  our  efforts  to 
produce  the  same  disposition  in  them.  We  have  borne  with  their  aggresrioni, 
forbidden  all  returns  of  hostility  against  them,  tied  up  the  hands  of  our  people, 
insomuch  that  few  instances  of  retaliation  have  occurred  even  from  oar  suffering 
citizens ;  wc  have  multiplied  our  gratifications  to  them,  fed  them,  when  starving, 
from  the  produce  of  our  own  fields  and  labor.  No  longer  ago  than  the  last  winter, 
when  they  had  no  other  resource  against  famine,  and  must  have  perished  in  grett 
numbers,  we  carried  into  their  country  and  distributed  among  them,  gratuitooslT, 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn ;  and  that  too,  at  the  same  time,  when  their  yonng 
men  were  daily  committing  murders  on  helpless  women  and  children  on  our  firon- 
ticrs.  And  though  these  depredations  now  involve  more  considerable  parts  of  the 
nation,  we  are  still  demanding  punishment  of  the  guilty  individuals,  and  shall  be 
contented  with  it  ^' 

After  meeting  one  by  one  the  complaints  of  Spain,  and  show- 
ing how  entirely  unfounded  they  were,  he  concluded  in  this 
noble  strain : 

**  We  love  and  we  value  peace ;  we  know  its  blessings  from  experience.  We 
abhor  the  follies  of  war,  and  are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamiUef. 
Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and 
our  dispositions  would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  example  and  indulgence  of  peace 
with  all  the  world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular  dispositions,  courted  and 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it  great  sacrifices  of  time 
and  interest,  and  were  disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  interests  also  in  a 
perfect  coalition  and  good  understanding  with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same  senti- 
ments, we  have  chosen,  in  the  present  instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  this 
letter  *  to  the  particular  character  of  the  writers,  displayed  in  the  peculiarity  of  tho 


>  The  letter  of  Messrs.  Yiar  and  Jaudennes,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  to  the  United 
States,  already  mentioned,  communicating  the  treaties  between  Spain  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  intentions  of  their  Government. 
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Btjle  of  their  communicatioDB,  and  therefore,  we  have  removed  the  cause  from  them 
to  their  sovereign,  in  whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  confidence.  If 
vre  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal,  if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order 
of  things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meet  it  with  firmness.  The  necessity 
of  our  position  will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation  now,  as  it  has  done  hereto- 
fore. We  confide  in  our  own  strength,  without  boasting  of  it ;  we  respect  that  of 
others,  without  fearing  it.  If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks  to  discon- 
tinue their  depredations,  we  will  attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to  consi- 
der our  defence  against  savage  butchery  as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet 
her  also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and  we  shall  be  happier,  to  the  last 
moment,  to  repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason. 

**  The  President  charges  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance  and  delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  charac- 
ter  of  that  Court  render  proper ;  but  with  all  the  firmness  and  self-respect  which 
befit  a  nation  consciouB  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its  purpose." 

This  dispatch  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Madrid  by  a  courier. 
It  was  considered  a  "  last  eflfbrt  for  the  preservation  of  honorable 
peace,"  *  but  the  chance  of  peace  was  looked  upon  as  "absolutely 
desperate."*  Spain  had  recently  sent  reinforcements  to  New 
Orleans  and  strengthened  her  posts  higher  on  the  Mississippi. 
Everything  boded  a  speedv  war.  But  amidst  all  surrounding 
embarrassments,  the  President's  mind  retained  its  firm  and  maniy 
tone.  As  plainly  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  saw  the  mon- 
strous folly  and  dishonor  of  attempting  to  conciliate  a  coalition 
of  inveterate  foes,  who  could  only  be  propitiated  by  base  sacri- 
fices, and  this  simply  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  throwing  our 
weight  into  the  same  scale  with  our  only  European  friend. 

France  had  executed  its  monarch,  whom  a  party  in  America 
pronounced  "  an  unfortunate  Prince,  whose  reign  was  a  contin- 
ued demonstration  of  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  of  his  attachment  to  the  people  of  whom  he  was  the 
monarch,"  "  brought  precipitately  and  ignominiously  to  the  block 
without  any  substantial  proof  of  guilt  as  yet  disclosed."  France 
had  established  a  Kepublic,  and  massacres  like  those  of  2d  and 
3d  of  September  had  heralded  its  advent.  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre held  conspicuous  places  in  its  Convention.  Atheistical 
doctrines  had  been  advanced  in  the  Convention  and  "heard  with 
loud  applauses."  The  declaration  of  15th  December  placed 
France  in  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  kingly  governments. 

1  Jefibrson  to  liCadison,  June  29t2i.  *  Joflbraon  to  Monroe,  Julj  14tli. 
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She  had  '^  prostrated  and  ravished  the  inonnments  of  religioBS 
worship  ;  passion,  tumult  and  violence  had  usurped  those  seats, 
where  reason  and  cool  deliberation  ought  to  preside."  Such 
were  the  assertions  of  the  leading  Federalists,*  and  they  foert 
true^  if  the  habitual  vacillation,  and  constant  violation  of 
engagements,  by  a  weak  Prince,  undei  the  domination  of  bad 
advisers,  was  not,  in  the  ruler  of  a  people,  "  guilt"  for  which  he 
could  be  held  properly  responsible. 

But,  were  the  United  States  exonerated,  by  these  tempo- 
rary excesses,  from  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  kindly  feeling  to  the 
French  iiation  t  Was  the  Government  of  that  country  founded 
on  more  gigantic  crimes  than  those  of  the  despotisms  against 
which  it  was  struggling?  Had  not  even  the  constitutional 
Government  of  England  been  cemented  by  violations  of  social 
and  moral  order — and  her  religious  establishment  erected  ont 
of  the  "  prostrated  and  ravished  monuments  "  of  that  Church 
on  which  French  atheism  had  recently  laid  its  impions  hands! 
Had  any  great  change  in  European  political  or  religious  institu- 
tions— and  particularly  any  advance  in  political  liberalism — 
been  accomplished  without  convulsion  and  bloody  violence! 
And  was  Republicanism  alone  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
orders of  its  transition  from  a  preceding  state!  "Were  sister 
republics  to  join  in  loving  pact  with  old  blood-stained  Absolu- 
tism, with  the  very  hate  which  the  aid  of  France  to  America 
had  begotten,  with  purely  selfish  national  antipathies  and  rival- 
ries, to  hunt  the  intruder  from  the  pale  of  nations  ?  Had  any 
of  her  aggressiveness  been  directed  against  us  ?  Was  it  anything 
better  than  an  insincere  pretence  to  hold  her  very  form  of  gov- 
ernment responsible  for  an  aggressive  spirit,  when  monarchy  in 
every  form,  and  of  every  hue,  was  leagued  for  her  destruction  ? 

General  Washington  did  not,  as  we  have  declared,  subscribe 
to  the  doctrines  or  the  feelings  of  the  Federal  leaders  in  these 
particulars.  Lips,  unpractised  to  deceive,  had  just  declared  to 
Genet,  "  his  sincere  and  cordial  regard  for  his  nation."*  All  his 

»  See  Hamilton  to .    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  664. 

"  If  it  is  pretended  this  was  merely  pro /ormd^take  the  following  pnrclj  gratnitoofl 
declaration  contained  in  a  letter  written  b  v  Gen.  Washington  (May  21tli}  to  the  ProTift* 
ional  Executive  Council  of  France  in  behalf  of  a  now  private  citizen  (M.  de  Temant)  mnd 
not  on  any  public  business : 

**  I  assure  you,  with  a  flineere  participation  cf  ike  great  and  eomtant  frientUhip  which 
these  United  States  bear  to  the  French  nation,  of  the  Interest  they  feel  in  whateyer  ooa- 
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preceding  action  had  comported  with  that  declaration.  And  the 
Spanish  instructions  of  June  30th,  present  us  with  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  final  disposal  of  substantially  a  test  question, 
showing  that  he  was  now  as  fixed  in  his  resolve  as  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1792,  against  an  Anglo-Spanish  alliance,'  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  was  firmly  bent  on  a  line  of  action  which 
was  thought,  at  the  time,  most  likely  to  draw  us  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  consequently  England,  in  which  event  we  should 
necessarily  act  with  France,  and  against  common  enemies.  The 
last  was  not  the  object  which  dictated  the  policy  of  either  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  but  incidental  to  a 
policy  requisite  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  nation. 
But,  even  in  that  light,  it  was  far  enough  from  that  monomania- 
cal  hostility  to  the  French  Republic,  which  rather  than  honor- 
ably cooperate  with  it,  welcomed  insult  or  degrading  alliance 
from  any  other,  quarter. 

An  unequivocal  proof  of  the  perfect  understanding  and  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  has  chanced  to  become 
a  matter  of  record.  The  following  is  from  Sparks's  Correspond- 
ence of  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  348. 

To  Thomas  Jeffxbson,  Sxcextart  of  Stati. 

Philaoblpbia,  1  June,  1798. 
Sib, 

To  call  upon  Mr.  Hammond,  without  further  delay,  for  the  result  of  tho 

reference  to  his  court  concerning  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  or  to  await  the 

decision  of  the  trial  at  Richmond  on  the  subject  of  British  debts  before  it  be  done, 

18  a  question  on  which  my  mind  has  balanced  some  time. 

.  If  your  own  judgment  is  not  decidedly  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  it  is  my 

desire,  as  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  now  together,  that  you  will  take  their 

opinions  thereupon  and  act  accordingly. 

I  am,  etc. 

The  heads  of  departments  then  together  (a  Cabinet  meeting 
was  held  June  1st)  discussed  the  propriety  of  sending  a  nies- 


cems  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  of  their  wishes  for  a  perpetual /ra<<mt<v  with 
them ;  and  I  pray  God  to  nave  them  and  you  very  great  and  good  friends  and  allies,  in 
his  holy  keepmg." 

This  letter  was  not  sent ;  but  this  fact  has  no  bearing  on  the  sincerity  of  its  decia 
ratSons.    (See  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  847.) 

*  Bee  ante,  p.  99. 
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eeDger  to  the  Choctaws,  etc.,  as  already  seen,  but  the  propriety 
of  calling  upon  Mr.  Hammond  is  in  no  wise  even  alluded  to  in 
such  records  as  we  possess  of  their  proceedings.'  This  shows 
that  the  Secretary  of  State's  judgment  was  "  decidedly  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  course,"  and  that  he  did  not  take  the  opinions 
the  Cabinet. 

Having  dispatched  some  very  important  intervening  busi- 
ness, Jefferson  addressed  tlie  following  note  to  the  British 
Minister : 

PBILASBLPBIA,  JtM€  19, 1791 

Sib, 

I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  a  letter  on  the  29th  of  May  was  twelTemonth, 

on  the  articles  still  unexecuted  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  subject  was  extensive  and  important,  and  therefore  rendered  a  certain  degree 

of  delay  in  the  reply  to  be  expected.    But  it  has  now  become  such  as  naturally  to 

generate  disquietude.    The  interest  we  have  in  the  western  posts,  the  blood  and 

treasure  which  their  detention  costs  us  daily,  cannot  but  produce  a  corresponding 

anxiety  on  our  part.    Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  when  I  may  expect  the  honor 

of  a  reply  to  my  letter,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  sentiments  of  respect  with  which  I 

have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant. 

The  call  on  England  at  a  moment  of  so  much  irritation,  and 
when  she  was  loudly  complaining  at  our  recent  conduct,  for  her 
final  ansiiT«er  in  regard  to  surrendering  our  western  (so  called, 
but  which  now  would  be  termed  northern)  pgsts,  hitherto  forci- 
bly detained  by  her,  and  doing  this  the  next  day  after  receiving 
the  insolent  manifesto  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  and  just 
eleven  days  before  forwarding  our  decisive  ultimatum  to  Spain, 
presents  unmistakable  evidence  that  President  Washington,  at 
this  period,  was  resolved  to  brave  the  Anglo-Spanish  Coalition, 
unless  concessions  were  made  to  us  wliich  not  a  man  in  America 
expected  would  be  made. 

We  are  not  without  another  and  significant  hint  of  the  Pre- 
sident's motives,  in  the  following  letter  : 

To  Thomas  Jxffxbson,  Sxcretart  of  Stati. 

PHUaDILPBIA,  90  t/lKM,  1798. 

Sir, 

I  leave  it  to  you  and  the  heads  of  the  other  two  departments,  to  say  what  or 

whether  any  answer  should  be  given  to  the  British  Minister's  letter  of  the  19th.    It 

>  Q.  V.  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  d09. 
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would  seem  as  if  neither  he  nor  the  Spanish  Commissioners  were  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  this  GoTemment  can  do ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  resolved  to  drive  matters 
to  extremity. 

Yours,  etc. 

The  point  here  left  to  the  three  lieads  of  departments  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  official 
communications  to  Mr.  Hammond,  or  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  remarks  ; 
but  none  the  less  distinctly  does  it  corroborate  the  view  we  have 
presented  of  the  President's  feelings  and  determinations. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 
1793. 

Correspondence  with  Genet— ConcessionB  of  France— Genet's  Complaints  and  JeffersoB's 
Replies— Genet  assames  an  Angry  and  Criminatory  Tone— His  Proposal  to  stop  Pay- 
ments on  the  St.  Domingo  Drafts— Discussions  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  1778,  etc.— 
The  President  goes  to  Mount  Vernon— Genet  Arms  and  Commissions  the  Little  Demo- 
crat at  Philadelphia^-MifiQin  reports  her  about  to  sail— Sends  Dallas  to  Genet-^eflk^ 
son  visits  Genet,  and  Particulars  of  their  Interview— Genet  intimates  the  Vesael  will  not 
sail  before  the  President's  Return— Cabinet  Meeting,  July  8th— President's  Return 
expected  in  two  or  three  Days — Hamilton  and  Knox  propose  to  fire  upon  the  Vessel  if  she 
attempts  to  pass  Mud  Island— Jefferson  dissents— Extracts  from  the  two  Papers— Wis 
Jefferson's  scorching  Reply  merited— Difficulties  of  his  Position— His  Private  Opinion 
of  Genet — Little  Democrat  drops  down  to  Chester — President  reached  Philadelphia  on 
the  11th — His  warm  Note  to  Jefferson,  and  Jefferson's  Answer— Cabinet  Meeting  on 
the  12th — Jefferson's  previous  Action  sustained — Judge  Marshall's  Manner  of  stating 
the  Facts — Jefferson's  Decided  Letter  to  Spanish  Commissioners — "So  Retreat  In  the 
President's  Policy — Jefferson  tenders  his  Resignation,  to  take  effect  Ist  of  September 
— Cabinet  Discussions  on  demanding  Recall  of  Genet— On  an  Appeal  to  the  People- 
On  Rules  of  Neutrality — On  convening  Congress — Particulars  of  a  Personal  Interview 
between  Washington  and  Jefferson— Washington  solicits  a  Delay  of  his  Resignation- 
Jefferson's  Feelings  on  the  Occasion — Jefferson's  Consent,  and  the  President's  ^eply— 
Jefferson's  Draft  of  Letter  demanding  Genet's  Recall— ^Washington  and  Jefferson  voted 
down  on  a  Clause — A  Private  Draft  of  Hamilton's  not  brought  forward — Character  of 
Jefferson's  Production — A  Feature  in  the  Ana— Genet's  Visit  to  New  York — The  Ceili- 
ficate-makcrs— Genet's  Appeal  to  the  Public— A  Hint  of  the  degree  of  Control  Jeftr- 
son  exercised  over  Frcneau's  Paper — Yellow  Fever  appears  in  Philadelphia— Ootnge 
of  Du  Plaine — British  Orders  in  Council— French  Retaliatory  Decrees — Georgia  pre- 
paring to  chastise  the  Creeks— Cabinet  Action  on  the  four  preceding  Snbjects-^eflbr* 
son's  Excuse  for  Subscribing  to  the  Resolution  respecting  England — His  Dispatches  in 
regard  to  Dn  Plaine,  and  to  Gov.  Telfair — ^Progress  of  the  Yellow  Fever — Jeflbraon'a 
Draft  of  Instructions  to  Morris— England  satisfied  with  Conduct  of  our  Government  in 
regard  to  Neutrality  Laws — Persists,  however,  in  her  Aggressions — Hamilton  HI  with 
Yellow  Fever— Jefferson  sends  Genet  Copy  of  Demand  for  his  Recall — Arranges  his 
Business,  and  carries  his  Daughter  Home — Family  Correspondence  brought  down- 
President  deliberates  on  convening  Congress  elsewhere — He  consults  the  Cabinet  and 
Mr.  Madison— Pendleton's  Letter  to  Washington  against  Hamilton  and  his  Measures- 
President's  noticeable  Reply — Genet's  Reply  to  Jefferson  on  receiving  a  Copy  of  the 
Demand  for  his  own  Recall— Judge  Marshall's  Selections  Arom  this  Reply— JeffiBnon 
does  not  answer  Genet — Letter  to  Ceracchi— Visit  of  the  latter  to  United  States,  and 
Statues  and  Busts  executed  by  him — Cabinet  Discussion  on  sending  Genet  out  of  the 
Country — On  the  Construction  to  be  given  to  Congress  of  the  so-called  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality— Hamilton's  and  Randolph's  Drafts  of  Explanation  rejected— Jeflbraon*! 
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Views  substantiallj  concarred  in — Heads  of  President's  Speech  discnssed— Bandolph's 
Draft — Jefferson  drafts  Messages  in  regard  to  France  and  England — Discussion  as  to 
what  shall  be  Publicly  and  what  Privately  transmitted  to  Congress — Jefferson's  Yiews 
prevail  at  all  points— The  only  place  where  Jefferson  speaks  of  Drafting  Papers  for 
the  President — ^Reasons  why  we  cannot  know  how  far  he  made  such  Drafts — ^The 
Dishonor  of  preserving  them  as  Proofs  of  Authorship — Opening  of  Congress — Ascend- 
ency of  the  Republicans — Jefferson's  Report  on  Privileges  and  Restrictions  on  our 
Foreign  Commerce— The  great  Effect  of  this  Paper— His  Uist  Letter  to  Genet— Wash- 
ington again  solicits  him  to  defer  his  Resignation — Jeffbrson  sends  his  Resignation — 
President's  Reply— Jefferson's  Return  Home— His  Public  Standing  when  he  retired — 
Webster's  and  Marshall's  Testimony— Grounds  of  his  Popularity— The  Theory  that  he 
chose  this  time  to  retire,  on  account  of  his  Popularity — Ana  Records — Family  Corres- 
pondence brought  down. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  the  French  Minister  addressed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,*  asking  that  the  United  States  GoTemment  antici- 
pate the  payment  of  the  installments  of  its  French  debt,  not  yet 
due ;  and  oflTering,  in  that  case,  to  employ  the  money,  and  so 
much  more  as  he  could  procure  on  his  personal  drafts  payable 
at  the  French  treasury,  in  purchasing  provisions,  naval  stores, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  23d,  he  transmitted  a  decree  of  his  Government, 
opening  all  its  ports  in  Europe  and  America  to  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  and  granting  the  citizens  and  vessels  of  the  latter 
the  same  rights  and  favors  with  its  own,  throughout  the  French 
possessions. 

On  the  27th,  he  replied  to  the  letter  addressed  to  his  pre- 
decessor by  the  Secretary  of  State,  May  15th,  announcing  the 
decisions  of  the  American  Executive  on  the  complaints  made  by 
the  British  Minister.  Genet  denied  the  facts  set  forth  in  some 
of  those  complaints,  and  he  made  the  usual  claim  that  the  Treaty 
of  1778  authorized  French  and  American  armed  vessels  to  put 
into  each  other's  ports  with  prizes,  without  being  subjected  to 
interference,  or  to  the  adjudications  of  the  civil  courts  on  the 
validity  of  their  prizes  ;  and  that  this  privilege  was  interdicted 
to  the  enemies  of  each  power,  while  at  war.  He  declared  that 
the  privateers  armed  at  Charleston  belonged  to  French  houses, 
and  were  commanded  and  armed  by  French  citizens,  or  by 
Americans  who  not  only  acted  in  violation  of  no  law,  but  under 
the  implied  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  He 
had,  however,  he  said,  immediately  ordered  the  restitution  of  the 
English  vessel  (the  Grange)  which  was  captured  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

^  For  their  entire  correspondence,  see  American  State  Papers,  vol.  1. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  Genet  complained  that  two  oflScere  had 
oeen  arrested  on  board  a  French  privateer/  as  American  citi- 
zens, and  he  called  upon  the  intervention  of  the  Executive  to 
obtain  their  immediate  release. 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied,  the  same  day,  that  the  a^ 
rested  oflScers  were  in  the  custody  of  the  civil  magistrates  "  over 
whose  proceedings  the  Executive  had  no  control " — that  they 
would  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  countrymen,  "  in  the  presence 
of  judges  of  leaniing  and  integrity" — and  if  they  had  not 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  the  "  case  would  issue  ac- 
cordingly." ' 

On  the  5th  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  to  Genet's  letter 
of  27th  of  May,  and  also  to  some  intermediate  verbal  communi- 
cations. He  stated  that  the  President  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister,  reexamined  his  positions  in  respect  to  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  adhered  to  the  opinions  already  announced.  He  re- 
peated the  intimation  that  the  French  vessels  illegally  equipped 
and  commissioned  at  Charleston  must  leave  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Genet  responded  with  warmth  (on  the  8th),  that  as  long  as 
the  States  assembled  in  Congress  should  not  have  determined 
that  their  "  solemn  engagement  should  not  be  performed,"  no 
one  had  a  right  thus  to  interfere  ;  and  he  not  obscurely  hinted 
that  the  "people  of  America"  viewed  the  subject  in  a  very 
different  light  from  their  Executive. 

On  the  11th,  the  Secretary  notified  the  French  Minister  that 
his  request  for  the  prepayment  of  the  French  debt  was  declined, 
from  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  necessary 
sums  without  too  seriously  hazarding  the  state  of  its  credit. 
Hamilton  had  officially  advised  the  President  to  deny  the  appli- 
cation without  giving  any  reasons.*  Jcffereon  had  urged  that 
such  a  course  "  would  have  a  very  dry  and  unpleasant  aspect" 
and  his  proposal  to  couch  a  refusal  (which  the  entire  Cabinet  then 
present  considered  necessary  under  the  circumstances)*  in  a 
respectful  form,  received  the  approbation  of  the  President 

1  These  were  the  persons  ordered  arrested  by  the  Government,  as  stated  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Hammond  of  May  15th. 

*  The  ^'  case  issued    some  months  afterwards  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners. 

*  For  both  Hamilton's  and  Jefferson's  letters  on  the  subject,  see  Hamilton's  Works, 
▼ol.  iv.  pp.  414-421.  Hamilton's  proposal  to  reftise  without  reasons,  was  made  Jane  Stli^ 
btfore  the  Govtmment  had  receivea  an  offensive  tcordft-om  Qenet. 

*  Jefferson,  however,  thought  that  **  if  the  installments  falling  due  in  this  year  [179Sj 
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Genet  took  no  pains  to  conceal  how  much  his  feelings  were 
hurt  by  this  refusal.  In  a  letter  of  the  14th,  he  spoke  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  produce  of  France,  its  immense  armaments, 
and  the  prospect  that  both  it  and  its  colonies  "  would  be  con- 
signed to  the  horrors  of  famine,  if  the  United  States  should  not 
furnish  them,  on  account  of  their  debt,  a  part  of  the  subsistence 
which  they  wanted."  He  said  that  "  without  entering  into  the 
financial  reasons  which  operated  this  refusal,  without  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  that  it  tended  to  accomplish  the  infernal  system 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  of  other  kings  his  accomplices  to 
destroy  by  famine  the  French  republicans  and  liberty,  he  at- 
tended, on  the  present  occasion,  only  to  the  calls  of  his  country, 
and  as  its  necessities  and  those  of  the  colonies  became  daily 
more  pressing — as  it  had  charged  him  to  provide  for  them 
at  whatever  price  it  might  be  " — he  desired  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  inform  the  President  that  he  was  authorized  to  give 
assignments  of  the  French  debt  against  the  United  States  in 
payment  for  provisions,  and  that  he  requested  that  the  amount 
of  the  debt  be  adjusted  at  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose.  He 
ooncluded  by  saying,  that  "  the  expedient  to  which  he  was  about 
to  have  recourse  would  probably  be  onerous  to  the  French  nation ; 
but  as  the  federal  Government  thought  it  might  take  on  itself  to 
place  us  [the  French  Minister  or  nation]  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  it,  without  consulting  Congi'ess  upon  so  important  a 
matter,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  his  instructions." 

He  the  same  day  (14th),  in  another  letter,  complained  to  the 
Government  that  in  contempt  of  the  treaties  which  united  the 
French  and  Americans,  "  that  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations," 
civil  and  judiciary  officers  of  the  United  States  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  at  Philadelphia  to  stop  the  sale  of  prizes  taken 
by  an  armed  French  galliot,  and  at  New  York  had  opposed  the 
sailing  of  a  French  vessel  commissioned  by  the  Government  of 
France.  He  said  that  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  respect  for  the 
American  Government  by  ordering  the  restitution  of  the  Grange, 
and  "  he  should  in  all  his  conduct  show  an  equal  deference  ;" 
but  "  at  the  same  time  he  should  expect "  from  it  "  all  the  sup- 
port which  he  at  present  stood  in  need  of,  to  defend  in  the 

could  be  advanced  wifhont  incnrriDg  more  dangers,  he  Bhoald  be  for  doing  it."  **  He 
thought  it  very  materiid  to  keep  alive  the  ftiendiy  Bectiments  of  that  coantry  [Franco* 
lis  far  as  conld  be  done  without  risking  war  or  doable  pajrments."  f  Jefferson  to  Wash- 
facton,  Jane  6th.) 
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bosom  of  the  United  States,  the  interests,  the  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  the  French  nation,  which  persons,  on  whom  time 
would  do  "  it  "justice,  were  laboring  secretly  to  misrepresent." 
On  the  17th,  the  Secretary  of  State  answered  the  French 
Minister's  letter  of  the  8th,  and  so  much  oi  that  of  the  14th  as 
pertained  to  the  stopping  of  a  French  armed  vessel  at  New 
York.  He  stated  that  the  latter  vessel  (the  Polly,  rechristened 
the  Republican)  was  fitted  out,  armed  and  mJEmned  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cruising  against 
nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace ;  and  that 
being  on  the  point  of  departure,  she  was  seized  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  on  the  orders  previously  dispatched  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  prevent  violations  of  our 
neutrality.  The  transaction  being  reported  to  the  President, 
orders  had  been  immediately  sent  to  deliver  the  vessel  and  crew 
to  "  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  that  if  the  act  was  of  those 
forbidden  by  the  law,  it  might  be  punished ;  if  it  was  not  fo^ 
bidden  [that]  it  might  be  so  declared,  and  all  persons  apprised 
of  what  they  might  or  might  not  do."  In  answer  to  the  asser- 
tion that  France  was  authorized  by  treaties  to  fit  out  armed  ves- 
sels in  American  ports,  he  said : 

'*  None  of  the  engagements  in  our  treaties  stipulate  this  permission.  The  Hth 
article  of  that  of  commerce  permits  the  armed  vessels  of  either  party  to  enter  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  to  depart  with  their  prizes  freely :  but  the  entry  of  an 
armed  vessel  into  a  port  is  one  act ;  the  equipping  a  vessel  in  that  port,  arming  her, 
manning  her,  is  a  different  one,  and  not  engaged  by  any  article  of  the  treaty.  Yon 
think,  sir,  that  this  opinion  is  also  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  usage  of 
nations.  We  are  of  opinion  it  is  dictated  by  that  law  and  usage ;  and  this  had 
been  very  maturely  inquired  into  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
But  we  will  not  assume  the  exclusive  right  of  saying  what  that  law  and  usage  is.** 

After  quoting  from  Vattel  to  sustain  his  position,  the  Secre- 
tary added : 

"  The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of  nationi, 
with  your  own  just  reflections  on  them,  will  satisfy  you  that  the  United  States,  in 
prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  Powers  from  equipping,  arming,  and  manning  vessels 
of  war  in  their  ports,  have  exercised  a  right  and  a  duty,  with  justice  and  with  g^reat 
moderation.  By  our  treaties  with  several  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  have  established  a  style  of  peace  with  them.  Bat 
without  appealing  to  treaties,  we  are  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature ; 
for,  by  nature*8  law,  man  is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some  aggression  is  committed, 
which,  by  the  same  law,  authorizes  one  to  destroy  another  as  his  enemy.     For  out 
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citizens,  then,  to  commit  murders  and  depredations  on  the  members  of  nations  at 
peace  with  us,  or  to  combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  Executive,  and  to  those 
whom  they  consulted,  as  much  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  to  murder  or  rob, 
or  combine  to  murder  or  rob,  its  own  citizens ;  and  as  much  to  require  punishment, 
if  done  within  their  limits,  where  they  have  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  where  they  have  a  personal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  reaches 
their  own  citizens  only ;  this  being  an  appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  ele- 
ment where  all  have  a  common  jurisdiction.  So  say  our  laws,  as  we  understand 
them  ourselves.  To  them  the  appeal  is  made ;  and  whether  we  have  construed 
them  w«^U  or  ill,  the  constitutional  judges  will  decide.  Till  that  decision  shall  be 
obtained,  :he  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  must  pursue  what  they  think  right, 
with  firmness,  as  is  their  duty." 

On  the  18th,  the  French  Minister  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  tliat  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  payment  of  drafts  drawn  by  the  administration  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
furnished  provisions,  etc.,  on  the  supposition  that  four  millions 
of  the  debt  of  the  latter  to  France  had  been  specially  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  such  drafts,  by  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  M.  de  Temant  and  their  Government*  Genet 
stated  the  bills  would  be  certainly  ultimately  paid,  but  that  no 
official  decree  having  been  issued  by  his  Government  for  such 
an  application  of  its  funds  by  himself,  and  being  disappointed  in 
obtaining  another  prepayment,  he  felt  constrained  "to  obey 
only  the  empire  of  circumstances,"  and  apply  the  moneys 
intended  for  the  payment  of  the  colonial  drafts  to  the  purchase 
of  provisions  for  France  and  her  colonies.  He  said  he  had 
determined  to  issue  a  notice  in  the  papers  to  calm  the  fears  of 
the  holders  of  the  drafts  which  he  was  compelled  to  temporarily 
set  aside,  and  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  to 
carry  succor  to  their  brothers,  the  French  republicans  of  the 
Antilles,  whose  fate  depended  on  this  generous  act;  without 
which  the  French  colonies  would  be  reduced  by  famine,  to  put 
themselves  under  a  government  [England]  whose  commercial 
principles  would  not  assuredly  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
United  States."    He  inclosed  a  copy  of  his  proposed  notice. 

On  the  22d  he  replied  to  the  Secretary's  communication  of 
the  17th.    BKs  anger  overboiled.    He  said  : 

^*  Discussions  are  short,  when  matters  are  taken  upon  their  true  principles.     Let 
OB  explain  ourselves  as  republicans.    Let  us  not  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of 

>  At  the  time  the  United  States  consented  to  the  prepayment  of  f^oftie  installments  of 
the  French  loan,  at  the  solicitation  of  De  Temant,  as  ahrcady  recorded. 
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ancient  politics  by  diplomatic  subtleties.  Let  is  be  as  frank  in  our  orertaret,  in 
our  declarations,  as  our  two  nations  arc  in  their  affections ;  and  bj  this  plain  and 
sincere  conduct  arrire  at  the  object  by  the  shortest  way.  All  the  reasonings,  sir, 
contained  in  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  me  the  I7th  of  this  month, 
are  extremely  ingenious ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  thej  rest  on  a 
basis  which  I  cannot  admit.  You  oppose  to  my  complaints,  to  my  just  reclami- 
tions,  upon  the  footing  of  right,  the  private  or  public  opinions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  this  aegis  not  appearing  to  you  sufficient,  you  bring  forward 
aphorisms  of  Vattel,  to  justify  or  excuse  infractions  committed  on  positive  treaties. 
Sir,  this  conduct  is  not  like  ours. 

"  It  is  not  thus  that  the  American  people  wish  we  should  be  treated.  I  cannot 
suppose,  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  the  measures  of  this  nature  were  not  concdved 
in  the  heart  of  General  Washington — of  that  celebrated  hero  of  libertj.  I  can 
attribute  them  only  to  extraneous  impressions  over  which  time  and  truth  wiO 
triumph."  ' 

He  reiterated  that  the  22d  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  France  and  America  did  expressly  authorize  the 
former  to  arm  in  the  ports  of  the  latter,  and  interdict  that  privi- 
lege to  every  other  nation ;  and  he  continued  : 

^^  If  you  cannot  protect  our  commerce,  and  our  colonies,  which  will,  in  fatore, 
contribute  much  more  to  your  prosperity  than  to  our  own,  at  least  do  not  arrest  tlw 
oivism  of  our  own  citizens  ;  do  not  expose  them  to  a  certain  loss,  by  obliging  them 
to  go  out  of  your  ports  unarmed.  Do  not  punish  the  brave  individuals  of  year 
nation,  who  arrange  themselves  under  our  banner,  knowing  perfectly  weU  that  no 
law  of  the  United  States  gives  to  the  Government  the  sad  power  of  arresting  their 
zeal  by  acts  of  rigor.  The  Americans  are  free  ;  they  are  not  attached  to  the  glebe 
like  the  slaves  of  Russia ;  they  may  change  their  situation  when  they  please,  and 
by  accepting,  at  this  moment,  the  succor  of  their  arms  in  the  habit  of  trampling  on 
tyrants,  we  do  not  commit  the  plagiat  of  which  you  speak.  The  true  robbery,  the 
true  crime,  would  be  to  enchain  the  courage  of  these  good  citizens,  of  these  sineeio 
friends  of  the  best  of  causes." 

To  the  French  Minister's  annunciation  of  the  18th,  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  colonial  drafts,  the  Secretary  of  State 
replied  in  a  very  brief  note,  on  the  23d,  that  he  was  instmcted 
to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  could  not  recognize 
the  propriety  of  the  proposed  step ;  and  that  if  it  was  taken, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  itself  so  far  coun- 
tenanced contrary  expectations,  that  it  should  hold  itself  under 
obligation  to  satisfy  the  remaining  claims  of  its  citizens. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  French  Minister  by  another 
letter,  the  same  day,  that  an  English  privateer,  fitted  out  in 
Georgia,  had  been  seized  by  the  State  authorities,  and  delivered 
to  the  legal  tribunals. 
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The  Minister  (June  25th)  returned  his  thanks,  and  com- 
plained that  "many  enemy's  vessels"  had  been  armed,  had 
entered  armed,  remained  in  and  gone  out  armed,  of  the  ports  of 
Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  contrary 
to  treaty  stipulations  with  France ;  and  he  forwarded  specifica- 
tions and  testimony  of  these  facts. 

The  President  left  Philadelphia  for  Mount  Yernon  on  the 
23d  of  June,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  manager. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Colonel  Monroe  on  the  28th : 

*^  I  do  not  augur  well  of  the  mode  of  conduct  of  the  new  French  Minister ;  I 
fear  he  will  enlarge  the  evils  of  those  disaffected  to  his  country.  I  am  doing  every- 
thing  in  my  power  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of  his  movements,  and  to  destroy 
the  dangerous  opinions  which  have  been  excited  in  him,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  disavow  the  acts  of  their  Government,  and  that  he  has  an  appeal 
from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  and  from  both  to  the  people." 

Some  other  coiTespondence  took  place  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  French  Minister,  but  none  requiring  our 
notice  prior  to  the  serious  occurrences  which  are  now  to  be 
recorded. 

The  French  frigate  Embuscade  had  captured  a  British 
armed  vessel  called  the  Little  Sarah,  of  four  guns,  and  carried 
her  into  Philadelphia.  Genet  ordered  her  repaired ;  added  to 
her  armament  ten  guns  from  other  French  vessels  in  the  port ; 
and  gave  her  a  commission  under  the  name  of  the  Little  Demo- 
crat. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being  apprised  of  her  pre- 
parations, communicated  them  to  his  colleagues,  who  were 
present.*  The  Cabinet  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  desired  to  examine  the  situation  of 
the  vessel,  to  ascertain  if  the  information  received  was  true. 
Governor  Mifflin  made  the  necessary  investigations,  and  re- 
ported, July  6th,  that  in  place  of  her  four  original  guns  she 
now  had  fourteen  on  board.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Gov- 
ernor informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  an  express,  that  he 
understood  the  vessel  would  sail  that  day.  Mr.  Jefferson  (who 
then  resided  out  of  the  city)  repaired  immediately  to  town, 
where  he  was  informed  by  Governor  Mifflin  that  he  had 
received  his  intelligence  the  night  before,  and  had  sent  Mr. 
Dallas*  at  midnight  to  the  French  Minister.    Dallas  informed 

1  Mr.  Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  was  absent  in  Virginia. 
*  Becretary  of  State  of  PennsylTania. 
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the  Secretary  tliat  on  his  proposing  to  Genet  the  subject  of 
detaining  the  vessel,  the  latter  "flew  into  a  great  passion,  tailed 
extravagantly,  and  concluded  by  refusing  to  order  the  vessel  to 
stay." ' 

The  Governor  had  also  sent  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  vho 
had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  meantime,  went 
to  Genet  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  After  stating  to  the 
French  Minister  the  information  the  Cabinet  had  received,  he 
requested  him  to  detain  the  vessel  until  Wednesday,  when  the 
President  would  arrive,  and  the  matter  could  be  laid  before 
him. 

Genet  "  took  up  the  subject  instantly  in  a  very  high  tone," 
and  for  a  time  proceeded  with  such  volubility,  that  Jefferson 
found  all  efforts  "  to  take  some  part  in  the  conversation  were 
quite  ineffectual."  The  latter  thus  subsequently  reported  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  to  the  President : 

^^  lie  charged  us  with  having  Tiolated  the  treaties  between  the  two  nations,  tsd 
so  went  into  the  cases  which  had  before  been  subjects  of  discussion ;  compbdncd 
that  we  suffered  our  flag  to  be  insulted  and  disregarded  by  the  English  ;  that  they 
stopped  all  our  vessels,  and  took  out  of  them  whatever  they  suspected  to  be  French 
property ;  that  they  had  taken  all  the  provisions  he  had  embarked  in  AmericiBi 
vessels  for  the  Colonies ;  that  if  we  were  not  able  to  protect  their  yessela  in  ov 
ports,  nor  their  property  on  the  high  seas,  we  ought  to  permit  them  to  protect  it 
themselves  ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  paid  the  highest  respect  to  our  flag ;  that, 
though  it  was  notorious  that  most  of  the  cargoes  sent  from  America  were  Britidi 
property,  yet,  being  in  American  vessels,  or  pretended  American  vessels,  they 
never  touched  it,  and  thus  had  no  chance  of  retaliating  on  their  enemies  ;  that  he 
had  been  thwarted  and  opposed  in  everything  he  had  to  do  with  the  Goveni- 
ment ;  that  he  found  himself  in  so  disagreeable  a  situation,  that  he  somethiNi 
thought  of  packing  up  and  going  away,  as  he  found  he  could  not  be  nsefol  to  hSs 
nation  in  anything." 

After  expatiating  on  the  friendly  propositions  he  had 
brought  from  his  nation,  and  affirming  that  such  a  return  to 
them  ought  not  to  have  been  made  by  the  Executive  without 
consulting  Congress,  he  declared  that  on  the  President's  retuin 
he  would  certainly  press  him  to  convene  Congress.  Having 
got  into  a  more  moderate  tone,  Jefferson  now  stopped  him  at 
the  mention  of  Congress,  explained  to  him  the  functions  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government,  and  that  all  the  ques- 
tions which  had  arisen  between  him  and  it,  belonged  to  the 

1  This  and  the  report  of  the  subsequent  interview  between  JefflBrson  and  GeiMit  vfll 
be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  former  in  Bparks'u  Washington,  vol.  z.  p.  6S6. 
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Executive  department,  and  if  Congress  had  been  sitting,  could 
not  have  been  carried  to  them,  nor  would  they  have  taken 
notice  of  them.  Jefferson's  further  report  of  the  conversation 
solicits  a  smile : 


(4 


He  [Geuet]  asked  if  they  [Congress]  were  not  the  Sovereign.  I  told  him  no, 
they  were  sovereign  in  making  laws  only ;  the  Executive  was  sovereign  in  executing 
them ;  and  the  judiciary  in  construing  them  where  they  related  to  their  department. 
*■  Bat,'  said  he,  *  at  least  Congress  are  bound  to  see  that  the  treaties  are  observed.' 
I  told  him  no ;  there  were  very  few  cases  indeed  arising  out  of  treaties,  which  they 
could  take  notice  of;  that  the  President  is  to  see  that  treaties  are  observed.  *  If 
he  decides  against  the  treaty,  to  whom  is  a  nation  to  appeal  ?'  I  told  him  the  Con- 
stitution had  made  the  President  the  last  appeal.  He  made  me  a  bow,  and  said 
that  indeed  he  would  not  make  me  his  compliments  on  such  a  constitution, 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  it,  and  seemed  never  before  to  have  had  such 
an  idea.^ 


The  last  flourish  was  the  prelude  to  tie  Minister's  character- 
istic relapse  into  hearty  good  humor  after  a  gust  of  passion,  "  in 
which  state  he  might  with  the  greatest  freedom  be  spoken  with." 
It  was  now  Jefferson's*  turn  to  become  the  assailant ;  and  he 
complained  of  the  other's  "  impropriety  of  conduct "  in  disobey- 
ing the  Government  where  it  had  an  undoubted  right  to  con- 
trol. "  But,"  said  Genet,  "  I  have  a  right  to  expound  the  treaty 
on  our  side."  Jefferson  replied,  that  he  had  a  right  to  bring 
forward  and  press  his  exposition ;  and  that  after  a  contrary 
one  was  decided  on  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  nation,  he 
still  had  a  right  to  dissent  and  refer  the  question  to  his  own 
Government ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  bound  "  to  do 
nothing  within  our  limits  contrary  to  it."  Genet  was  silent  at 
this,  and  appeared  "  sensible  that  it  was  right."  Tlie  Secretary 
then  brought  him  to  the  subject  of  the  Little  Democrat,  and 
pressed  him  to  detain  her  until  the  President's  return.  "  Why 
detain  her  ?"  said  Genet.  "  Because,"  answered  Jefferson,  "  she 
is  reported  to  be  armed  with  guns  acquired  here."  The  former 
declared  the  guns  were  all  French  property,  that  he  could  name 
every  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  that  he  could  not 
pretend  to  control  men  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  propq^ty. 
Jefferson  still  urged  him  to  detain  the  vessel.  "  He  was  embar- 
rassed and  unwilling  " — said,  "  he  should  not  be  justified  in 
detaining  her."  Jefferson  told  him  "  it  would  be  considered  a 
rery  serious  ofience  if  she  should  go  away — that  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  determined  on  that  point,  and,  thinking  it  right,  would 
go  through  with  it." 

The  latter  thus  records  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation : 

**  After  some  hesitation  he  said  he  could  not  make  anj  promise,  it  would  be  o«l 
of  his  duty,  but  that  he  was  very  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  me,  that  the  read 
was  not  in  readiness,  and  therefore  could  not  sail  that  day.  I  asked  hira  if  I  migkt 
rely  that  she  would  not  be  ready  to  sail  before  the  return  of  the  Presdent  He 
then  spoke  of  her  unreadiness  indefmitely  as  to  time,  said  she  had  roanj  things  to  ds 
yet,  and  would  not  be  ready  for  some  time,  he  did  not  know  when.  And  whenercr 
I  tried  to  fix  it  to  the  President's  return,  he  gare  the  same  answer,  that  she  wooU 
not  be  ready  for  some  time,  but  with  the  look  and  gesture,  which  showed  he  meant  I 
should  understand  she  would  not  be  gone  before  that  time.  *  But,*  said  he,  '  At  u 
to  change  her  position  and  fall  down  the  river  to-day  ;  but  she  will  not  depart  yet* 
*  What,'  said  I,  *  will  she  fall  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  town  V  *  I  do  sot 
know  exactly  where,'  said  he,  *  but  somewhere  there  for  the  conyenlence  of  gettiof 
ready  some  things ;  but  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  permit  any  attempt  to  put  mes 
on  board  of  her.  She  is  filled  with  high-spirited  patriots,  and  they  will  unqncf- 
tionably  resist ;  and  there  is  no  occagion,  for  I  tell  you  she  wiU  not  be  ready  to 
depart  for  some  time/  I  told  him  then  I  would  take  it  for  granted  she  would  sol 
be  ready  before  the  President's  return,  that  in  the  meantime  we  would  have  inqoi* 
rios  made  into  the  facts,  and  would  thank  him  for  information  on  the  subject,  asd 
that  I  would  take  care  that  the  case  should  be  laid  before  the  President  the  da; 
after  his  return.    He  promised  to  give  me  a  state  of  facts  the  next  day.** ' 

Mr.  Jeflfei*son  returned  and  reported  the  particulars  of  this 
interview  to  Governor  MiflSin,  and  that  "  he  was  satisfied  that, 
though  the  vessel  was  to  fall  somewhere  down  the  river,  she 
would  not  sail."  The  Governor  thereupon  ordered  the  dismisBion 
of  a  body  of  militia  which  he  had  assembled. 

On  Mr.  Jefferson's  comparing,  with  Governor  Mifflin  and 
Secretary  Dallas,  what  Genet  had  said  to  himself  and  to  Dallas, 
it  was  found  to  agree  in  some  particulai-s  and  not  in  others.  He 
had  declared  to  the  latter  "  that  he  would  appeal  from  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  people."    But  Jefferson  said  : 

**  He  did  in  some  part  of  his  declamation  to  me,  drop  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
narrative  or  statement  of  transactions ;  but  he  did  not  on  that  nor  eyer  did  on  any 
other  occasion,  in  my  presence,  use  disrespectful  expressions  of  the  President  He, 
from  a  very  early  period,  showed  that  he  believed  there  existed  here  an  EngKsk 
party,  and  ascribed  to  their  misinformations,  industry,  and  manoeuvres,  some  of  tb« 
decisions  of  the  Executive.  He  is  not  reserved  on  this  subject.  He  complains  of 
the^artiality  of  the  information  of  those  employed  by  Government,  who  nerer  let 
a  single  movement  of  a  French  vessel  pass  unnoticed,  nor  ever  inform  him  of  an 
English  one  arming,  or  not  till  it  is  too  late  to  stop  her." 

*  Genet's  statement  of  facts,  dated  July  9th,  will  be  found  in  the  American  Btato 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  declared,  "  he  had  good 
ground  to  believe,"  that  at  least  two  of  the  cannon  on  board 
the  Little  Democrat  were  purchased  in  Philadelphia ;  and  he 
asked  advice  "  what  steps,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should 
pursue,"  The  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  then  in  the  city, 
convened  and  discussed  this  topic  on  Monday,  July  8th.  As  the 
French  Minister  had  refused  to  give  explicit  assurances  that  the 
vessel  "  would  continue  until  the  amval  of  the  President  and 
his  decision  in  the  case,"  Hamilton  and  Knox  were  of  opinion 
that  "  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  for  establishing  a 
battery  on  Mud  Island,  under  cover  of  a  party  of  militia,  and 
if  the  vessel  attempted  to  depart,  before  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  should  be  known,  that  "  military  coercion  be  em- 
ployed to  arrest  and  prevent  her  progress."  In  other  words,  she 
was  to  be  fired  into  and,  if  necessary,  sunk  !  The  Secretaiy  of 
State  wholly  dissented  from  this  opinion,  and  it  was  not  acted 
upon.  The  President,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  questions 
already  raised  with  Genet,  had  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  Mount  Vernon  (June  30th)  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  at  the  capital  should  bo  "  unanimoics  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment," they  were  to  act ;  but  in  case  of  "  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment," their  opinions  were  to  be  forwarded  to  him  for  consider- 
ation.' This  wise  and  provident  restriction  of  coui*se  virtually 
extended  to  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  still  more  important 
questions  subsequently  arising  between  the  same  parties ;  and 
consequently  two  of  its  membera  could  not  with  propriety  oi 
safety  direct  Governor  Mifflin  to  resort  to  the  military  coercion 
proposed. 

The  opinions  on  both  sides,  drawn  up  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, betrayed  strong  feeling.  That  of  Hamilton  and  Knox 
lacked  little,  in  the  heatedness  of  its  language,  of  the  character 
of  a  popular  political  harangue.  It  declared,  for  example,  that 
there  was  "  a  regular  plan,"  by  the  "  agents  of  France,"  to 
"  force  the  United  States  into  the  war ;"  that  "  there  was  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  regular  system  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
object,  to  endeavor  to  control  the  Government  itself  by  creating, 
if  possible,  a  schism  between  it  and  the  people,  and  enlisting 

>  SparkB'fl  Waahlngton,  toI.  s.  p.  854. 
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them  on  the  side  of  France  in  opposition  to  their  own  constita- 
tional  authorities  ;"'  that  this  was  deducible  "  from  direct  writ- 
ten and  verbal  declarations  of  the  French  Minister  ;"  that  "  the 
memorial  lately  presented  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
most  offensive  paper,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  offered  by  a  foreign 
minister  to  a  friendly  power  with  which  he  resided,  announced 
unequivocally  the  system  which  was  alleged  to  exist ;"  that  "it 
would  be  a  fatal  blindness  not  to  perceive  the  spirit  which 
inspired  such  language,  and  ill-omened  passiveness  not  to  resolye 
to  withstand  it  with  energy,"  etc.,  etc.    The  paper  closed  thm 
significantly : 

"  To  adopt  as  a  rule  of  conduct  that  if  we  are  to  be  inTolTo4  in  the  war,  it  mot 
be  at  any  rate  against  the  powers  who  are  opposed  to  France — and  that  we  oaghi 
rather  to  give  them  cause  for  attacking  us,  by  suffering  ourselves  to  be  made  u 
instrument  of  the  hostilities  of  France,  than  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  her  by  a  Tigoroa 
opposition  to  her  encroachments,  would  be  a  policy  as  unjust  and  profligate  af  it 
would  be  likely  to  prove  pernicious  and  disgraceful.'*  * 

This  document  will  strike  the  reader  with  more  astonishment 
when  he  learns  that  it  was  distinctly  conceded  in  a  letter  (dated 
June  30th)  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  French  Minister, 
that  several  British  vessels  had  procured  arms  within  American 
ports,  and  escaped  to  sea  without  detention  I  * 

Jefferson's  opinion  was  also  couched  in  decided  language. 
He  was  against  erecting  the  proposed  battery,  because  satiisfied 
that  the  Little  Democrat  would  not  sail  before  the  return  of  the 
President ;  because  a  movement  so  obviously  intended  to  men- 
ace "  might  cause  a  departure  not  now  intended,  and  produce 
the  fact  it  was  meant  to  prevent ;"  because  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  if  the  vessel  was  fired  on,  resistance  would  follow,  and 
that  blood  being  once  spilt,  the  door  of  peace  would  be  shut — 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  twenty  French  ships  of  war,  with  a 
fleet  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  private  ves- 
sels, were  hourly  expected  in  the  port ;  because  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  a  nation  was  too  serious  a 
matter  to  our  countrymen  to  be  brought  about  by  "subordinate 
officers  not  chosen  by  them  nor  clothed*  with  their  confidence  ■* 
—and  "  too  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  those  officers,  when  the 

• 

*  For  the  paper  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  !▼.  p.  443. 
'  See  American  State  PaperSf  toI.  i.  p.  159. 
The  meaning,  of  coarse,  is  **  officially  clothed,"  taken  in  the  light  of  the  conlezL 
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Chief  Magistrate,  into  whose  hands  the  citizens  had  committed 
their  safety,  was  within  eight-and-forty  liours  of  his  arrival 
there;"  because,  should  the  vessel  depart,  the  matter  would 
admit  of  a  fair  explanation  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect ;  because  Great  Britain 
would  have  little  reason  to  complain  should,  by  such  means, 
**  two  cannon "  be  added  to  the  equipments  of  its  enemies, 
while  its  "  own  vessels  had  carried  off  more  than  ten  times  that 
number  without  any  impediment ;"  *  because,  if  the  Little  Demo- 
crat had  fifteen  or  twenty  Americans  on  board  of  her  who  had 
gone  there  by  their  own  consent,  it  was  equally  true  that  more 
than  ten  times  that  number  of  Americans  were  at  that  moment  on 
board  English  ships  of  war,  "  who  had  been  taken  forcibly  from 
our  merchant  vessels  at  sea  or  in  port,  wherever  met  with,  and 
compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  friends  of  their  country ;" 
because  "  it  was  inconsistent  for  a  nation  which  had  been  pa- 
tiently bearing  for  ten  years  the  grossest  insults  and  injuries 
from  their  late  enemies,  to  rise  at  a  feather  against  their  friends 
and  benefactors  " — against  "  the  acts  of  a  particular  individual, 
not  yet  important  enough  to  have  been  carried  to  his  Govern- 
ment as  causes  of  complaint,"  and  which  his  Government,  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  "  would  correct  at  a  word :"  because  he  [the 
Secretary  of  State]  "  would  not  gratify  the  combination  of  kings 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  two  only  Republics  on  earth  destroy- 
ing each  other  for  two  cannon ;"  because  he  would  not,  "  for 
infinitely  greater  cause,  add  this  country  to  that  combination, 
turn  the  scale  of  contest,  and  let  it  be  from  our  hands  that  the 
hopes  of  men  received  their  last  stab." 

This  scorching  exposure  was  due  to  the  character  of  a  pro- 
position, which,  if  an  explosion  of  rage,  was  unbecoming  men 
charged  with  so  high  official  responsibilities ;  or  if  we  should 
adopt  a  still  more  discreditable  hypothesis,  to  men  seeking  a  pre- 
tence, in  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  render  further  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  French  and  American  republics  out 
of  the  question,  if  not  to  embroil  them  in  immediate  hostilities 

>  Thif  would  teem  to  confirm  Genet's  assertions  that  the  Government  informers  were 
an  on  one  side.  Mr.  Jefferson  nowhere,  that  we  are  aware,  offers  proqf  of  the  accuracy 
of  tlus  identical  statement :  nor  have  we  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  assertion 
so  very  aigniflcant,  if  tme,  and  made  in  a  Cabinet  paper j  called  out  any  reclamations 
from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War.  It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
the  €hfoemmeni  ii\fonR«rs— that  is  to  say,  the  revenue  officerSf  were  nearly  all  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury. 
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'W'!":.  f.-fcci:  *^.'"h-i:r.     Wharover  tLe  real  m? rives- 1.-^"  ihe  Secretaries 
•;:  'r.r  Trefc.Tury  arji  War,  the  frj=:ra:::n  c»:"  their  proposed  meft- 
r-..-'   ?iv.-:r:f:.:  coL-^r'^rience*  w>i:cL  ::  wvuld  t»e  diJSciiIt  now,  at  i 
f.:<  -  i'l-x,  :o  e^rimate.    Xvt  the  iea?:  •:•:'  these,  probablv,  would 
:-av^■  :j»-;f;r;  the-  utter  political  overLr:»T  of  themselves  and  their 
'  ;ir*y.     Ger.frt's  iri'lecornme  of  cord;;c:  and  langnage  urere  vet 
•.■!•::. o-.vri  to  tho  public :  arid  i:  re-pire*!  greater  follies  ou  hit 
j-.r:r'  -'/.V.  to  wean  from  him  that  parrialitv  which  he  received  as 
•'.J:  reprc's^jiitative  of  republican  France.      The   opposition  to 
}.::r>*!f  and  hi=  country  by  a  ponion  of  the  Cabinet  was  well 
ii'.jUtr-.u.'fA.    TJie  decisions  of  that  body,  which  seemed  not  onJv 
ro  pTit  England  on  a  pertect  equality  with  France,  but,  practi- 
oaiiy.  in  =omfc  respects,  to  give  it  the  advantage,*  and   thk  at  a 
rri'/rn^;nt  when,  to  look  no  further,  France  Lad  just  granted,  uu- 
ahk^jd.   through   Genet,   such   signal   advantages  to  America,' 
;vhi!e  England  perflated,  without  a  sign  of  relaxation,  in  its 
paT*  aggrei;.=;ion=,  and  in  all  its  har^h  and  unfriendly  commercial 
rog'jlatioi.H — sucli  Cal^inet  decisions,  we  say,  were  the  themes  of 
'.vi'ie-rrpread  criticism,  and  of  not  a  little  disapprobation  among 
rnany  men  who  were  accused  of  no  intemperate  partiality  for 
France.     Up  to  this  point,  the  party  which  sympathized  with 
France — conceded  by  Federal  historians  a  little  earlier  to  have 
va-t!  V  outnuinbered  the  Federalists — ^liad  suffered  no  diminution 
ill  its  number?.     More  than  three  quarters,  and  probably  a  still 
lar;.7:r  proportion,  of  the  American  people  yet  ardently  adhered 
Ut  that  i^arty.     Tlic  press  gave  visible  indications  of  the  prevail- 
ing din.-atisfjiction.    Tlie  National  Gazette  and  the  General  Ad- 
vertiser at  Philadelphia,  the  Patriotic  Register  at  Kew  York, 
the  Chronicle  at  Boston,  and  nearly  all  the  Republican  papers 
throughout  the  Union,  found  more  or  less  fault  with  the  action 
of  the  Government.     "Democratic  Societies "  were  organized 
to  proi>agate  the  views  of  the  Republicans  and  give  concentra- 
tion tr>  their  action.     Xor,  as  it  has  often  been  most  absurdly 
a'*sumed,  were  these  views  and  demonstrations  confined  to  anv 
particular   clafcs  of  society.     With  some  exceptions  in   South 
(jirolina,  almost  all  the  distinguished  talent  of  the  Southern 

>  Ah  for  example,  requlrin^i^  France,  bv  her  treaty,  to  re^ipcct  the  principle  that  free 
rcivtcN  made  free  good.-*,  while,  sorely  at  the  expense  of  France,  England  wan  n^ered  Ic 
tako  Frciirh  property  (even  the  proviiiions  bought  of  us)  from  American  Tesaels. 

s  The  4!X«'iiiption  from  the  Weift  India  guaranty,  and  the  opening  uU  its  porta  to  Ameri- 
Clin  commerce  on  the  Biime  tcrnu*  with  its  own. 
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States  was  on  this  side.*  It  comprised  iieai'ly  an  equal  amount 
of  talent  with  the  Federalists  in  the  eastern  States,*  and  more,  in 
the  aggregate,  in  the  middle.  Let  us,  as  an  example,  take  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  was  the  seat  of  Government,  and  which  had 
recently  given  fourteen  of  its  fifteen  electoral  votes  for  Mr. 
Adams.  Governor  Mifflin — the  signally  able  Chief-Justice 
McKean — ^Muhlenburg,  Speaker  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution — Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  proniising  youngish  men  in  the  United 
States — the  Attorney-General  Sergeant — the  well  known  Hut- 
cheson — the  philosophic  Rittenhouse — Duponceau,  who  came 
to  America  as  an  aid  to  Baron  Steuben,  and  who  had  already 
entered  on  that  long  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  which 
awaited  him — in  a  word,  nearly  all  of  the  most  consj^icuous  men 
in  the  State  were  ardent  Republicans.  Rittenhouse  was  the 
President,  and  Duponceau  the  Secretary  gf  the  "  Democratic 
Society "  of  Philadelphia — an  organization  claimed  by  tlie 
alarmed  Federalists  to  have  been  set  on  foot  expressly  to  inau- 

^  General  Henry  Lee,  tieting  Governor  of  Virginia,  so  soon  afterwards  so  decided  a 
Federalk^f  was  about  tiiis  period  contemplating  accepting  a  Major-GeneraI*B  commission 
io  the  armies  of  the  Republic  of  France !  (See  his  letter  to  Wanhington  of  April  29th, 
1793.    Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  343.) 

■  The  two  most  prominent  men  m  New  England  after  the  Vice-President — namely, 
John  Hancock  and  bamuel  Adams  (Governor  and  Lient.-Govemor  of  Ma!«snchu.sctt8)— 
were  decided  Republicans.  Governor  Hancock  died  Octtober  8th,  of  this  year,  and 
8.  Adams  succeeaed  lum.  More  than  five  tnonih$  after  the  events  of  which  we  speak, 
Governor  Samuel  Adams  wrote  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  in  an  unpublished  letter, 
the  original  of  which  is  lying  before  us : 

**  I  have  a  strong  attachment  to  the  French  Republic,  more  especially  because  they 
have  founded  their  Constitution  upon  principles  similar  to  onr  own,  and  upon  which 
alone,  I  think,  free  and  lawful  governments  must  be  founded,  and  which  all  nations  that 
embrace  them  will  naturally  be  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.  /  hme  tve  toon 
shall  §ee  the  time,  v^ken  all  the  machiruUioru  of  thoae  toko  with  to  destroy  the  afeciion  and 
confidence  between  the  two  repuhUct  thall  be  detected  arid  treated  with  contempt/'  (Decem- 
ber 24th,  1793.) 

The  original  of  the  following  is  also  before  us : 

From  same  to  same. 

"  B08T05,  AprU  10,  ITW. 
"Sib: 

*^In  reviewing  the  political  situation  of  the  United  States  in  their  relation  to 
foreign  nations,  fwrfieii/aWjf  with  regard  to  that  with  Great  Britain^  we  have  reason  to 
upprdund  that  the  continuation  cf  peace  cannot  long  be  expected,  unless  events  shall  prove 
more  propitious  than  they  promise  at  present.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Legislature  of  your  State,  at  their  late  session,  made  some  provision  for 
fortifying  the  harbors  of  the  coast  of  New  York,  and  having  it  in  intention  to  have  the- 
same'  matter  laid  before  the  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  which  will  be  in 
session  in  a  littie  time.  I  am  desirous  of  being  able  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  views  of  your  Assembly  on  that  important  subject,  in  hopes  that  this  State 
may  not  be  behind  any  other  in  the  Union,  in  making  suitable  provision  within  them- 
selves,  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  this  Commonwealth.  Your  communications  on 
fhjg  sabject,  as  soon  as  convenient,  will  be  very  agreeable  to 

"  Your  most  obedient  and 

Very  humble  servant, 

'^Samuzl  Adaus." 
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gurate  the  wildest  doctrines  of  the  French  Jacobins,  and  even, 
if  necessary  to  obtain  political  supremacy,  their  bloodiest  prac- 
tices. Many  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Eevo- 
lution  were  enrolled  among  the  active  members  of  this  terrible 
Society. 

Thus  things  stood,  when  Hamilton  and  Knox,  for  "two 
cannon,"  and  for  the  insulting  deportment  and  language  of  an 
enraged  minister,  of  which  no  complaint  had  been  made  to  his 
Goveriiiiieiit,  proposed,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  fire 
on  the  flag  of  France,  and  thus,  in  all  human  probability,  em- 
broil the  two  governments  ;  and,  unless-unlooked  for  causes 
should  i^revent,  throw  the  United  States  into  the  scale  of  that 
anti-French  coalition  which  had  been  hitherto  nearly  as  hostile 
to  our  country  as  to  France,  and  to  one  member  of  which  onr 
Government  had,  within  about  a  week,  sent  a  message  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  amounted  to  a  defiance. 

But  fortunately  for  our  domestic  peace,  and  probably  more 
fortunately  still  for  the  instigators  of  the  measure  (and  those 
who  would  have  been  its  abettors),  the  prudence  of  TTashington 
had  rendered  it  impracticable.  Had  the  population  of  Phila- 
delphia, deeply  excited,  and  already  deeply  irritated  by  action 
mainly  attributed  to  the  same  members  of  the  Cabinet,  suddenly 
heard  the  roar  of  conflict  on  the  borders  of  their  city — suddenly 
discovered  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  France  floating 
over  the  hostile  armaments — suddenly  been  told  tliat  a  French 
armed  vessel  had  been  attacked,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
by  the  orders  of  the  two  Secretaries,  for  attempting  to  do  what 
every  ordinarily  informed  man  in  the  United  States  knew  Lad 
been  done  with  impunity  by  English  armed  vessels  (that  is,  arm 
in  our  ports  and  put  to  sea) — there  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving there  would  have  been  an  immediate  popular  outbreak, 
and  a  forcible  rescue  of  the  French  vessel  by  overwhelming 
numbere.  And  where  this  species  of  arbitrament,  if  once 
opened,  would  have  stopped,  it  is  impossibly  to  say.  Probably 
nothing  but  the  veneration  felt  for  one  man  could  have  arrested 
it.  These  are  but  speculations  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  at  a  period 
considerably  subsequent  to  this,  and  after  the  popular  scale  had 
obviously  preponderated  against  Genet,  General  Washington's 
correspondence  contains  numerous  statements  and  allusions, 
expressing  an  apprehension  tliat  the  friends  of  France  might 
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appeal  to  force  against  their  own  Government  1  But  leaving 
this  question  out  of  view,  nothing  can  probably  be  more  certain 
than  that,  had  an  attack  been  made  on  the  Little  Democrat,  by 
the  directions  of  Hamilton  and  Knox,  a  storm  of  popular  indig- 
nation would  have  been  roused  which  nothing  could  have 
stemmed,  and  which  would  have  swept  over  onr  entire  land, 
crushing  an  already  prostrated  minority,  and  rendering  inevi- 
table the  retirement  of  its  representatives  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  But  the  scheme  failed,  and  the  egregious  follies  of 
Genet,  and  some  of  his  ultra-Republican  partisans,  were  not  only 
to  make  up  lost  ground  to  their  adversaries,  but  to  turn  the 
ficale  of  parties,  place  a  weak  minority  in  the  ascendant,  and 
actually  give  to  it  a  several  years'  longer  tenure  of  power. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  position  was  most  embarrassing.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Republicans,  though  as  yet  he  had  gone 
firmly  with  all  the  measures  of  the  Goveniment,  and  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  shows  that  he  had  done  so  heartily, 
except  in  regard  to  the  Proclamation,  and  there  his  objection 
went  mainly  to  the  form  and  not  to  the  substance.*    But  his 

>  The  following  priyate  letter  to  Monroe,  then  the  Republican  leader  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  exactly  described  his  position  in  respect  to  those  measures.  We  place  it 
in  a  note  not  too  mach  to  break  in  upon  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  : 

To  COLOXKL  MOKBOE. 

**PinLAi)XLPBii,  July  14, 1798. 
**  DSAB  Sib  : 

**  Your  favor  of  June  27th  has  been  duly  received.  You  have  most  perfectly 
seized  the  oris^inal  idea  of  the  Proclamation.  When  first  proposed  as  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  it  was  opposed,  first,  because  the  Executive  had  no  power  to  declare  neu- 
trality. Second,  as  such^  a  declaration  would  be  premature,  and  would  lose  us  the 
beneflt  for  which  it  might  be  bartered.  It  was  ur^cd  that  there  was  a  strong  impression 
in  the  minds  of  man^,  that  they  were  free  to  join  m  the  hostilities  on  the  aide  of  France, 
others  were  unapprised  of  the  danger  they  would  be  exposed  to  in  carrying  contraband 
goods,  etc.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a  proclamation  should  issue,  declaring  Uiat  we 
were  in  a  state  of  peace,  admonishing  the  people  to  do  nothing  contravening  it,  and  pu^ 
ting  them  on  their  guard  as  to  contraband.  On  this  ground,  it  was  accepted  or  acqui- 
ea<^  in  by  all,  and  E.  B.  who  drew  it,  brought  it  to  mc,  the  draft,  to  let  me  see  there 
was  no  such  word  as  neutrality  in  it.  Circumstances  forbid  other  verbal  criticisms.  The 
pablic,  however,  soon  took  it  up  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered at  length  as  such.  The  arming  privateers  in  Charleston,  with  our  means  entirely, 
and  partly  our  citizens,  was  complained  of  in  a  memorial  from  Mr.  Hammond.  In  onr 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  we  were  by  treaty  hound  to  prohibit  the  enemies  of  France 
from  arming  in  our  ports,  and  were  free  to  prohibit  France  also,  and  that  by  the  laws  of 
neutrality  we  are  bound  to  permit  or  forbid  the  same  things  to  both,  as  far  as  our  treaties 
would  permit.  All,  therefore,  were  forbidden  to  arm  within  our  ports,  and  the  vessels  armed 
before  the  prohibition  were,  on  the  advice  of  a  majority,  ordered  to  leave  our  ports. 
With  respect  to  our  citizens  who  had  joined  in  hostilities  against  a  nation  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace,  the  subject  was  thus  viewed.  Treaties  are  law.  By  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, we  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  her.  He  who  breaks  that  peace,  if  withm  our  juris- 
diction, breaks  tiie  laws,  and  is  punishable  by  them.  And  if  he  is  punishable,  he  ought 
to  be  poniahed,  because  no  citizen  should  be  free  to  commit  his  country  to  war.  Some 
▼essels  were  taken  within  onr  bays.  There  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  are  liable  to 
punishment.  Some  were  committed  in  the  )iigh  seas.  There,  as  the  sea  is  a  common 
f^rlsdiction  to  all  nations,  and  divided  hypenoruj  each  having  a  right  to  ^e  jurisdiction 
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position  was  daily  increasing  in  diflSculty.  He  could  not  con- 
trol Genet  by  his  personal  advice.  He  could  not  sustain  his 
ridiculous  pretensions,  nor  refuse  to  join  in  proper  steps  to 
rebuke  his  arrogance.  While  doing  the  latter,  he  was  liable  to 
the  misconstructions  of  his  own  party — of  the  ultra-friends  of 
France,  because  they  were  opposed  to  neutrality,  and  conse- 
quently to  any  attempts  at  a  neutral  line  of  conduct  between 
the  ministers  of  France  and  England — of  the  moderate  Kepub- 
licans,  because  Genet's  improper  commimications  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  yet  spread  before  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  liable  to  misconstructions  in  the  Cabinet,  if  he 
shrunk  from  joining  in  proper  manifestations  of  indignation  at 
the  French  Minister's  conduct,  and  the  vote  there  being  "  two 
and  a  half"  against  two,  there  was  danger  that  he  could  not 
always  hinder,  nor  without  suspicion  oppose,  what,  under  guise 
of  manifesting  that  just  indignation,  was  calculated  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  put  the  Government  in  an  aggressive  attitude  towards 
France. 

over  their  own  citizens  only^  our  citizens  only  were  punishable  by  us.    But  they  were  «o, 
because  within  our  jurisdiction.    Had  they  gone  into  o.  foreign  land  and  committed  a  hoft> 
tility,  they  would  have  been  clearly  out  of  our  I'uriHdiction,  and  unpunishable  by  the 
existing  laws.    As  the  armament  in  Charleston  haa  taken  place  before  our  citizens  mi|kt 
have  reflected  on  the  case,  only  two  were  prosecuted,  merely  to  satisfy  the  complamt 
made,  nud  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.    Hut  others  having  attempted  to  arm  another 
vessel  in  New  York  after  this  was  known,  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  latter  cafe, 
foreign  a»  well  as  native,  were  directed  to  be  prosecuted.    The  Attorney-General  gave  tn 
ollieial  opinion  that  the  act  was  against  law,  and  coincided  with  all  our  private  oj^nions; 
and  the  lawyers  of  this  State,  l^ew  York,  and  Maryland,  who  were  applied  m,  were 
unanimously  of  the  same  opinion.    Lately  Mr.  Rawlc,  Attorney  of  the  United  Stmtes  in 
this  district,  on  a  conference  with  the  District  Judge  Peters,  supposed  the  lav  more 
doubtful.    New  nets,  therefore,  of  the  same  kind,  are  left  unprosecutcd  till  the  qnestion 
is  determined  by  the  proper  court,  which  will  be  during  the  present  week.    If  the? 
declare  the  act  no  offence  against  tho  laws,  the  Executiye  will  have  acquitted  Itsdff 
towards  the  nation  attacked  by  their  citizens,  by  having  submitted  them  to  the  sentence 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  towards  those  laws  by  an  appeal  to  them  in  a  case 
which  interested  the  country,  and  which  was  at  least  doubtful.    I  confess  I  think  mvsetf 
that  the  case  is  punishable,  and  that,  if  found  otherwise.  Congress  ought  to  make  it  so, 
or  we  shall  be  made  parties  in  every  maritime  war  in  which  the  piratical  Bpirit  of  the 
banditti  in  our  porU  can  engage.    I  will  write  you  what  the  judicial  determinatioii  is. 
Our  prospects  with  Spain  appear  to  me,  from  circumstances  taking  place  on  this  idde  the 
Atlantic,  absolutely  aesperatc.    Measures  are  taken  to  know  if  they  are  equally  so  on 
the  other  side,  and  berore   the  close  of  the  year,  that  question  will  be  closed,  and 
your  next  meeting  must  probably  prepare  for  the  new  order  of  things.    I  fear  the  dis* 
gust  of  France  is  inevitable.    Wo  shall  be  to  blame  in  part.    But  the  new  Minister  moch 
more  so.    His  conduct  is  indefensible  by  the  most  furious  Jacobin.    I  only  wish  our 
countr>'men  may  distinguish  between  him  and  his  nation,  and  if  the  case  shoald  ever  be 
laid  before  them,  may  not  suffer  their  affection  to  the  nation  to  be  diminished.     H.,  mb- 
siblc  of  the  advantage  they  have  got,  is  urging  a  full  appeal  by  the  Government  to  the 
people.    Such  an  explosion  would  manifestly  endanger  a  dissolution  of  the  friendship 
netween  the  two  nations,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  deprecated  by  every  friend  to  our 
liberty :  and  none  but  an  enemy  to  it  would  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  fndiscretioiui  <tf 
an  individual  to  compromit  two  nations  esteeming  each  other  ardently.    It  will  prove 
that  tho  agents  of  the  two  people  are  either  great  bunglers  or  great  rascals,  when  thej 
cannot  preserve  that  peace  which  is  the  universal  wish  of  both.    [The  preceding,  fron 
the  Congress  edition,  apparently  contains  several  typographical  errors.]  . 
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He  wrote  Mr.  Madison,  July  8th,  the  day  the  Cabinet  con- 
sultation took  place  on  the  subject  of  forcibly  detaining  the 
Little  Democrat : 

**  Never,  in  my  opinion,  was  so  calamitous  an  appointment  as  that  of  the  present 
Minister  of  France  here.  Hot-headed,  all  imagination,  no  judgment,  passionate, 
disrespectful,  and  even  indecent  towards  the  President  in  his  written,  as  well  as  his 
Terbal  communications,  before  Congress  or  the  public  they  will  excite  indignation. 
He  renders  my  position  immensely  difficult.  He  docs  me  justice  personally  ;  and 
giving  him  time  to  vent  himself  and  become  more  cool,  I  am  on  a  footing  to  advise 
him  freely,  and  he  respects  it ;  but  he  will  break  out  again  on  the  very  first  occa- 
sion, so  that  he  is  incapable  of  correcting  himself.  To  complete  our  misfortune, 
we  have  no  channel  through  which  we  can  correct  the  irritating  representations  he 
may  make." ' 

The  same  views  will  be  found  expressed  to  Colonel  Monroe 
soon  after,  in  a  letter  just  quoted. 

The  Little  Democrat,  as  Genet  had  intimated  to  Jeffereon 
she  would  do,  dropped  down  the  Delaware  (to  Chester),  but  did 
not  put  to  sea  until  after  the  President's  arrival. 

General  Washington  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  11th. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  prepared  the  papers  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Democrat  for  his  inspection,  marking  on  them  that 
they  required  "  instant  attention  " — and  being  ill  of  a  fever, 
retired  to  his  house  in  the  country.  The  President,  on  receiving 
the  packet,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary's  office  to  ask  his 
attendance.  What  heated  or  peculiar  representations  had  been 
made  to  him,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  on  learning  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's absence,  he  dispatched  the  following  note  to  him  at  his 
country  residence : 

PniLADBLPBii,  July  lltA,  1798. 
Sir: 

After  I  had  read  the  papers,  which  were  put  into  my  hands  by  you,  requiring 

'^  instant  attention,**  and  before  a  messenger  could  reach  your  office,  you  had  left 

town. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah  *  now  at  Chester  ?  Is  the 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  Government  at  defiance 
with  impunity  t^  And  then  threaten  the  Executiye  with  an  appeal  to  the  people? 
What  must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  submitting  to  it  ? 

These  arc  serious  questions.    Circumstances  press  for  decision,  and,  as  you  have 


*  Tucker's  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  444.  Mr.  Tucker  was,  as  he  informs  us,  fdrnuOied  with 
tliis  extract  firom  the  letter  by  Mr.  Madison,  or  saw  it  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers,  he 
has  foTffotten  which ;  bat  at  all  events,  it  was  copied  ttom  the  original. 

*  Tne  Little  Democrat.  *  Italicized  as  in  originaL 
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had  time  to  consider  them  (upon  me  they  come  unexpectedly),  I  wish  to  know 
your  opiuion  upon  them,  even  before  to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  be  gone. 

I  ana,  etc. 

This  note  lias  been  quoted  and  referred  to  by  a  class  of 
writei*8  with  great  satisfaction,  to  show  that  the  President  was 
irritated  at  Jefferson's  conduct  when  lie  wrote  it.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  this  ;  but  whether  it  was  at  the  Secretary's 
represented  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Little  Democrat,  or 
because  he  left  town  without  seeing  the  President,  after  sending 
him  a  packet  which  required  "instant  attention,"  does  not 
appear.     Perhaps  both  causes  conspired.* 

Before  the  reception  of  the  President's  note,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  written  an  apology  for  his  necessary  absence.  This,  and  its 
remarkably  uurufHed  postscript,  were  as  follows : 

**  Thomas  JcfTerson  presents  his  respects  to  the  President.  He  had  expected 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  would  have  given  the  Prendent 
immediately  tlie  statement  of  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah  [Little  Demo- 
crat], as  drawn  by  the  former  and  agreed  to,  as  also  their  reasons ;  but.  Colonel 
Hamilton  having  informed  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  prepare 
copies,  Thomas  Jefferson  sends  the  President  the  copies  they  have  given  him, 
which,  being  prefixed  to  his  opinion,  will  make  the  case  complete,  as  it  is  proper 
the  President  should  see  both  sides  of  it  at  once.  T.  J.  has  had  a  fever  the  two 
last  nights,  which  has  held  him  until  the  morning.  Something  of  the  same  is  now 
coming  on  him  ;  but  nothing  but  absolute  inability  will  prevent  his  being  in  town 
early  to-morrow  morning. 

"  T.  J.  had  written  the  above  before  he  had  the  honor  of  the  President's  note 
on  the  subject  of  this  vessel.  He  has  received  assurance  from  H.  Genet  to^ay, 
that  she  will  not  be  gone  before  the  President's  decision.  T.  J.  is  himself  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  is  aboard  of  her  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  men,  contrary  to 
the  rules  heretofore  laid  down  by  the  President,  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  On  thii 
subject  he  will  have  the  honor  of  conferring  with  the  President,  or  any  otheiti 
whenever  he  pleases.    JiUy  11. 

Tlie  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  his  house,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12tli.  It  was  there  unanimonsly 
determined  that  letters  be  immediately  written  to  the  ministers 
of  France  and  England,  informing  them  that  the  President  had 
concluded  to    refer  the  several  questions  which  had  arisen  in 

1  The  President  was  never,  even  when  not  nnder  the  pressure  of  exciting  events,  mock 
disposed  to  waive  those  marks  of  personal  respect,  which  he  regarded  as  dae  to  hinuelf 
ana  his  official  position.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  a  supposed  departure  Arom  one  of 
these  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  which  led  to  those  expressions  ft-om  him  which  caused 
Hamilton  to  throw  up  his  place  in  the  staff  and  (until  he  received  a  new  appointment)  Ic 
the  army.    (See  vol.  i.,  p.  696.) 
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respect  to  the  hostile  vessels  arming  or  arriving  within  our 
ports,  and  of  prizes,  "  to  persons  learned  in  the  laws ;"  and  "  as 
this  reference  would  occasion  some  delay,"  that  it  was  expected 
the  vessels  in  controversy  (and  among  them  the  Little  Demo- 
crat) would  not  depart  "  until  his  ultimate  determination  should 
be  made  known."  Two  or  three  days  after  this,  the  Little 
Democrat  put  to  sea  in  disregard  of  the  President's  require- 
ment. 

The  reference  of  the  legal  questions,  on  which  proper  action 
depended,  "  to  persons  learned  in  the  laws  " — as  well  as  an 
explicit  assertion  in  a  State  paper,  which  was  examined  para- 
graph by  paragraph  by  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  approved  by  the 
President,  without  any  challenge  to  that  assertion — clearly  shows 
that  the  President,  the  moment  he  understood  the  facts,  approved 
of  the  course  Mr.  Jefferson  had  advised  in  regard  to  the  Little 
Democrat,  and  disapproved  of  the  proposed  resort  to  force,  at 
that  stage  of  affairs,  to  detain  the  vessel.  The  State  paper 
referred  to,  was  a  dispatch  to  the  American  Minister  in  France, 
dated  August  16th,  to  ask  the  recall  of  Genet.  Among  other 
reasons  assigned  for  that  request  was  the  following : 

"  If  our  citizens  have  not  already  been  shedding  each  other^s  blood,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Genet,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  GoTemmeut. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  the  authority  of  the  laws  had  been  resorted  to,  to  stop  the 
Little  Democrat,  its  officers  and  agents  were  to  have  been  resisted  by  the  crew  of 
the  Tessel,  consisting  partly  of  American  citizens." 

It  would  have  been  neither  manly  nor  truthful  for  the 
American  Grovernment  to  positively  and  unqualifiedly  assert 
that  the  avoidance  of  "  shedding  each  other's  blood  "  was  solely 
dne  to  its  own  forbearance,  when  it  really  meditated  a  resort  to 
force,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  hasty  and 
unexpected  departure  of  the  vessel.  Nor  could  the  Govem- 
nient  ingenuously  claim  merit  for  its  forbearance,  if  it  had  merely 
suspended  a  determination  to  resort  to  coercion.* 

>  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  says : 

•>  This  case  [that  or  the  Little  Democrat]  is  so  narrated  in  Marshall's  Lif6  of  Washing- 
Ion  as  to  leave  an  Impression  that  Mr.  Genet's  defiance  of  the  public  aathorities  received 
3ir.  Jtffer§€n*8  favoTf  if  not  coijperation ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  partly  b^  omissions, 
and  partly  by  what  can  rarely  be  charged  against  that  work,  inaccuracy  m  the  state- 
naent  of  facts." 

He  adds: 

*'  I  am  fitr  from  sayinff  the  injustice  was  intended.  My  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
distinguished  author  precludes  that  supposition ;  hot  he  was  known  to  have  strong  party 
fbelings,  and  even  hit  mind  was  not  always  able  to  resist  their  biases  either  towards  his 
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While  contemplating  the  preceding  events,  and  remember- 
ing the  decided  dispatches  to  Spain  of  June  30th,  letters  writ- 

Eolitical  friends  or  opponents.  Whoever  will  careftilly  examine  the  original  sources  of 
is  materials,  may  sec,  that  while  he  is,  in  the  main,  scmpolouslj  correct  as  to  hex», 
they  are  often  so  stated  as  to  mislead,  because  he  exhibits  them  in  the  same  partial  lifbi 
in  which  he  himself  had  viewed  them.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  on  the  present  occasioB." 

Among  the  varioa>)  statements  of  Judge  Marshall  calculated  to  leave  the  errooeoa 
impressions  mentioned  by  Professor  Tucker,  are,  for  example,  the  following.  After 
recording  with  obvious  sympathy  the  measures  proposed  by  Hamilton  and  Knox,  "thw 
braved  and  insulted,"  as  he  remarks,  ♦'in  the  very  heart  of  the  American  empire." 
he  adds : 

'*  The  Secretary  of  State  dissenting  from  this  opinion,  the  measure  was  not  adopted. 
The  vcBsel  fell  down  to  Chester  before  the  arrival  of  the  President,  and  sailed  on  ha 
cruise  before  the  power  of  the  Chvemment  could  be  interpoted.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

After  mentioning  the  return  of  the  President,  and  quoting  the  ward*  of  that  part  of 
his  warm  note  to  Mr.  Jefferson  which  pertained  to  the  conduct  of  Genet,  Judge  Manhill 
proceeds  to  say :  , 

"  III  answer  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary  stated  the  assurances  which  had  on  that  da? 
been  given  to  him  bv  Mr.  Genet,  that  the  vessel  would  not  sail  before  the  PresidfDri 
decision  respecting  her  should  be  made.  In  consequence  of  thU  information^  imaiedkte 
coercive  mea»ure$  toere  suspended  ;  and  in  council  the  succeeding  day,  it  woe  determined 
to  retain  in  port  all  privateers  which  had  been  equipped  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
within  the  United  States.  This  determination  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Mr.  Genet;  but  in  contempt  of  it,  the  Little  Democrat  proceeded  on  her  cruise." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

So  far  from  the  Little  Democrat  "  sailing  on  her  cnuse  before  tlie  power  of  the  (Sot- 
ernment  could  be  interposed,"  she  lay  three  or  four  days  at  Chester,  after  the  letoncl 
the  President  to  Philadelphia,  giving  ample  time  for  her  arrest— and,  apparently  (if  tke 
dispatches  to  France  of  August  16tJi  convey  a  correct  impression),  almost  invuing  the 
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states  only  an  inference,  for  the  facts  do  not  siLstain  the  assertion,  and  indeed  prove  the 
contrary.  Where  is  there  a  word  of  General  Washington,  or  a  circumstance  to  show 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resort  to  force,  before  receiving  JeflTerson's  note  oa 
the  evening  of  Jul  v  11th?  Was  the  subject  of  resorting  to  force  discussed,  or,  lo  fiu  ti 
can  be  ascertained,  even  mentioned  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  morning  of  the  12th? 
If  the  President  hud  there,  or  ever  on  any  other  occasion,  thrown  out  a  word  or  a  hint  to 
show  that  he  meditated  a  resort  to  force  before  receiving  Genet*8  assurance,  throosh 
Jefferson,  should  wc  not  have  this  much-needed  indorsement  of  Hamilton's  and  Knori 
proposition  on  the  Sth,  and  this  virtual  condemnation  of  Jefferson* s  course^  on  thai  oeeasim^ 
very  conspicuously  recorded  ?  And,  finally,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  deliberate  asser 
tiou  of  General  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  IGth  of  August,  that  the  »hedding  tf 
blood  was  purely  due  to  Wxe  forbearance  of  our  Government,  if  the  President  had  retUf 
contemplated  tlfic  step  which  they  declare  ''  it  was  well  known"  would  I'^ad  to  that  died- 
ding  of  blood,  and  was  onl^  prevented  from  executing  it,  by  a  deceptive  pron^  <tf 
Genet,  and  a  secret  absconding  of  the  vessel  ? 

But  suppose  all  this  entirely  otherwise.  Suppose  General  Washington  did  contem- 
plate force,  until  his  purpose  was  suspended  by  Genet's  assurance,  made  through  Jeftr- 
sou  on  the  11th  of  July :  an<l  suppose  (what  is  not  claimed  in  the  dispatch,  asking  (Senet'i 
recall)  tliat  he  violated  his  assurance — that  his  having  the  vessel  remain  several  diTS  at 
Chester,  was  not  a  fulfillment  of  what  he  intended  to  promise  and  what  the  Cahinct 
understood  him  to  promise  ?  If  A«  violated  his  veracUyj  was  the  Secretary  of  State  in  anv- 
wise  answerable  for  it?  Did  Mr.  Jefferson's  note  to  the  President  on  the  11th,  contain 
any  assurance  on  the  subject,  except  simply  a  mention  of  what  Genet  had  said  to  him? 
If  the  other  mombers  of  the  Cabinet,  or  the  President,  saw  fit  to  credit  Genet's  assurance, 
were  they  not  precisely  as  responsible  for  their  credulity  and  its  consequences,  as  that 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  first  heard  and  communicated  that  assurance  ? 

Viewed  from  any  point,  the  mountain  of  misconception  which  has  been  reared  on  this 
subject  (for  coarser  ami  less  scrupulous  men  have  carried  Judge  Marshall's  innuendoi 
into  broad  assertions),  dwindles  into  nothingness!  It  had  not  even  a  molehill  to  start 
upon !  Nav,  did  not  .Judge  Marshall's  character  entirely  forbid  the  conclusion  (for  we 
view  that  character  in  the  same  light,  essentially,  that  Professor  Tucker  didy,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  fancy  that  this  attack  on  Jefferson  was  a  specimen  of  the  adroit  Scipiontan 
policy,  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  away  from  the  gates 
of  Rome— in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  to  the 
defensive,  in  regard  to  the  memorable  occurrences  of  July  Sth,  1793,  in  order  to  prevent 
Hamilton's  conduct  on  that  occasion  from  being  too  closely  examined ! 
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ten  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (and  of  course  submitted  to  the 
President),  to  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  11th  and  14th  of  July,  become  a  subject  of  strong  inter- 
est. On  the  11th  (the  day  of  the  President's  return  to  the 
capital),  a  communication  was  drawn  up  to  Messrs.  Viar  and 
Jaudennes  informing  them  that  henceforth  the  American  Govern- 
ment chose  to  treat  directly  with  that  of  Spain,  and  that  the 
offensive  "style  as  well  as  matter  of  their  communications" 
would  be  made  known  to  their  Government.  This  was  answerd 
on  the  14th,  with  something  like  an  apology ;  and  the  same  day 
the  Secretary  of  State  replied. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  letters  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiying  from  you  for 
some  time  past,  it  must  be  candidly  acknowledged  that  their  complaints  were 
thought  remarkable,  as  to  the  matters  they  brought  forward  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  expressing  them.  A  succession  of  complaints,  some  founded  on  small  things 
taken  up  as  great  ones,  some  on  suggestions  contrary  to  our  knowledge  of  things, 
jet  treated  as  if  true  on  very  inconclusiye  evidence,  and  presented  to  view  as  ren- 
dering our  peace  very  problematical,  indicated  a  determination  to  find  cause  for 
breaking  the  peace.  The  President  thought  it  was  high  time  to  come  to  an  eclair- 
cissement  with  your  GoTemment  directly,  and  has  taken  the  measure  of  sending  a 
courier  to  Madrid  for  this  purpose.  This,  of  course,  transfers  all  explanation  of  the 
past  to  another  place.'* 

Here  is  no  appearance  of  any  change  of  policy,  or  of  a  dis- 
position to  open  the  door  to  such  a  change.  And  on  the  13th  of 
November  following,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  brief  note  to 
the  British  Minister,  garnished  with  no  circumlocutions,  reite- 
rated the  request  made  on  the  19th  of  June,  for  an  answer  to 
the  formal  requisition  of  our  Government  (of  May  29th, 
1792)  on  Great  Britain  to  execute  her  stipulations  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  Here  also  were  no  indications  of  seeking  a  retreat 
from  any  prior  attitude-7any  indications  of  a  desire  to  barter 
the  amity  and  alliance  of  France  for  that  of  England. 

We  shall  not  regard  it  necessary  henceforth  to  consume  the 
space  which  would  be  requisite  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  fur- 
ther official  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Genet,  down  to 
the  period  when  the  recall  of  the  latter  was  asked  of  his  Govern- 
ment. "We  have  already  presented  far  more  specific  details 
than  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  (for  the  purposes  of 
this  biography)  would  demand,  had  they  not  been  enveloped  in  a 
dense  cloud  of  historical  misconstruction,  if  not  for  the  object,  at 
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least  with  the  effect,  of  totally  misrepresenting  tbe  attitude  cf 
Jeffei-son  and  his  political  friends.  We  have  therefore  avoided 
the  convenient  cover  of  loose  generalities,  and  a  selection  of 
quotations  made  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  special  phase.  Ve 
have  by  no  means  given  all  the  points  of  controversy  between 
Genet  and  our  Government,  that  being  impossible  here;  but 
Ave  have  aimed  to  impartially  convey  the  spirit  and  tone,OD 
both  sides,  of  the  gradually  warming  controversy;  and  weha« 
carefully  preserved  dates  to  allow  the  reader  to  conveniendy 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these,  and  of  conflicting  (or  different 
accounts,  by  a  reference  to  authorized  publications  of  Anierica 
State  Pai)ei*s.  The  publication  before  us  is  the  one  made  in  1832, 
by  order  f»f  Congress,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Messn. 
Lowric  and  Clarke. 

Genet's  folly  and  intemperance  of  language  did  not  dimixusbi 
but  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  increase  after  the  events  de- 
scribed. The  replies  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  ever 
passing  over  the  Minister  to  defy  or  insult  his  Government,  were 
of  a  tenor  which  afterwards  wrung  reluctant  praise  from  bis 
political  opponents.  On  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  most  impo^ 
tant  subsequent  questions,  the  Cabinet  appears  to  have  acted 
as  a  unit. 

Neither  do  we  deem  it  important  to  give  the  contempo- 
raneous correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
British  Minister.  Mr.  Ilammond,  though  a  querulons  and 
rather  weak  man,  could  not  but  see  that  Genet  and  those  who 
while  whipping  the  top  were  so  keenly  taking  advantage 
of  its  movements,  were  serving  his  cause  far  more  effectu- 
ally than  he  could  himself  do ;  and  therefore  he  kept  compara- 
tively quiet.  This  was  the  more  expedient,  as  new  aggressive 
measures  against  the  United  States  by  his  Government  (by  and 
by  to  be  recorded)  rendered  the  attitude  of  a  blustering  com- 
])lainant,  neither  a  very  seemly  nor  perhaps  quite  a  prudent  one 
for  him  to  occupy. 

The  reasons  which  had  specially  operated  to  prevent  Mr. 
Jefferson  from  carrying  out  his  intention  to  retire  from  of&ce  at 
the  close  of  the  first  presidential  term,  had  now  spent  their 
force,  and  he  in  the  following  letter  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  take  effect  in  two  months  : 
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To  THs  Fresidxnt  or  the  Umitxd  States. 

Pbilaoilpbu,  Jidy  81, 1798. 
Dbab  Sir: 

When  you  did  me  the  honor  of  appointing  me  to  the  office  I  now  hold,  1 
engaged  in  it  without  a  view  of  continuing  any  length  of  time,  and  I  pretty  early 
euncluded  on  the  close  of  the  first  four  years  of  our  Republic  as  a  proper  period  for 
wiUidrawing ;  which  I  had  the  honor  of  communicating  tP  you.  When  the  period, 
liowever,  arrived,  circumstances  had  arisen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  my 
friends,  rendered  it  proper  to  postpone  my  purpose  for  awhile.  These  circumstances 
liave  now  ceased  m  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  me  free  to  think  again  of  a  day  on 
which  I  may  withdraw  without  its  exciting  disadvantageous  opinions  or  conjectures  of 
«nj  kind.  The  close  of  the  present  quarter  seems  to  be  a  convenient  period,  because 
the  quarterly  accounts  of  the  domestic  department  are  then  settled  of  course,  and 
by  that  time,  also,  I  may  hope  to  receive  from  abroad  the  materials  for  bringing  up 
the  foreign  account  to  the  end  of  its  third  year.  At  the  close,  therefore,  of  the 
eoBulng  month  of  September,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  retire  to  scenes  of  greater  tran- 
quillity, from  those  which  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  neither  my 
tftlents,  tone  of  mind,  nor  tune  of  life  fit  me.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  men- 
tion the  matter  thus  early,  that  there  may  be  time  for  the  arrival  of  a  successor, 
from  any  part  of  the  Union  from  which  you  may  think  proper  to  caU  one.  That 
jou  may  find  one  more  able  to  Hghten  the  burthen  of  your  labors,  I  most  sincerely 
wiih ;  for  no  man  living  more  sincerely  wishes  that  your  administration  could  be 
rendered  as  pleasant  to  yourself,  as  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to  our  country,  nor 
feels  for  you  a  more  rational  or  cordial  attachment  and  respect  than,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant. 

The  Cabinet  met  by  appointment,  August  Ist,  to  consider 
what  course  should  be  pursued  towards  Genet,  whose  insolence 
had  reached  a  pitch  which  rendered  a  further  continuance  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  him  improper,  except  provisionally 
until  he  could  have  a  successor  appointed.  The  Cabinet  were 
unanimous  that  the  Fretich  Government  should  be  requested  to 
recall  him.  Jeflferson  was  for  "  expressing  that  desire  with 
great  delicacy ;  the  others  were  for  peremptory  terms."  *  Knox 
proposed  to  "  send  him  off,"  without  waiting  to  communicate 
with  his  Government — but  this  was  rejected  by  all  the  rest. 
Tlie  entire  Cabinet,  including  the  President,  were  for  informing 
Genet  that  his  recall  had  been  asked,  except  Jefferson,  who 
thought  ''it  would  render  him  extremely  active  in  his  plans,  and 
endanger  confusion."  The  next  question  discussed  was  whether 
"  a  publication  of  the  whole  correspondence  and  statement  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  made  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people." 
Hamilton  took  the  affirmative,  and,  says  Jefferson,  "made  a 

'  We  follow  Jeflbrson'fl  statements,  foxmd  in  his  Ana. 
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jury  speech  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  inflammatory  and 
declamatory  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  jury."  Randolph 
opposed  it,  and  Jefferson  "chose  to  leave  the  contest  be- 
tween them."  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  next 
day. 

The  next  day,  Hamilton  again  spoke  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Jefferson  replied,  and  the  heads  of  his  argument  are  given 
in  his  Ana.  ^  The  President  favored  the  appeal.  Jefferson 
states  that  Knox,  "  in  a  foolish  and  incoherent  speech,"  intro- 
duced a  lately  published  pasquinade,  called  "the  funeral  of 

George  W n,  and  James  W n.  King  and  Judge,   etc, 

where  the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine;" — ^and  that 
thereupon  the  President  "  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he 
could  not  command  himself," — used  some  strong  language  in 
regard  to  the  abuse  he  received — declared  warmly  that  he 
had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his  present  situation — ^men- 
tioned tliat  "  that  rascal  Freneau  "  sent  him  three  of  his  papers 
daily,  and  that  he  could  see  in  it  nothing  but  "  an  impudent 
design  to  insult  him,"  etc. — but  he  ended  by  saying  there  was 
no  necessity  for  deciding  in  regard  to  the  appeal  now,  and  that 
it  could  be  left  to  events.     It  was  not  made. 

The  Cabinet  again  met  August  3d.  Further  rules  for 
maintaining  neutrality  between  the  belligerents  were  unanim- 
ously adopted,  and  the  question  of  immediately  convening 
Congress  was  made  a  topic  of  discussion.  Knox  and  Ilandolph 
at  once  pronounced  against  it.  Hamilton  said  his  judgment 
was  against  it,  but  he  would  join  any  two  to  make  a  majority. 
Jefferson  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  it;  and  it  appears  that  he 
did  not  give  Hamilton  credit  for  so  much  indifference  as  he 
affected.  He  says :  "  Knox  said  we  should  have  had  fine  work 
if  Congress  had  been  sitting  these  last  two  months.  The  fool 
tlius  let  out  the  secret.  Hamilton  endeavored  to  patch  up  the 
indiscretion  of  this  blabber,  by  saying,  '  he  did  not  know ;  he 
rather  thought  they  would  have  strengthened  the  Executive 
arm.'"  The  President  agreed  in  opinion  with  Jefferson,  but 
acquiesced  with  the  majority. 

A  personal  interview  took  place  at  this  period  between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  in  regard  to  the  retirement 
of  the  latter,  the  particulars  of  which  justice  to  both  requires 
should  be  fully  described.    We  copy  fronj  the  Ana : 
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August  the  Uh^  1798. — The  President  calls  on  me  at  mj  house  in  the  (country, 
and  introduces  my  letter  of  July  the  Slst,  announcing  that  I  should  resign  at  the 
close  of  the  next  month.  He  again  expressed  his  repentance  at  not  haviug  resigned 
himself,  and  how  much  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that  be  was  to  be  deserted  by  those 
on  whose  aid  he  had  counted :  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  should  look  to  find 
characters  to  fill  up  the  offices ;  that  mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the  department 
of  State,  but  it  required  a  person  conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  acquainted 
with  foreign  courts ;  that  without  this,  the  best  talents  would  be  awkward  and  at  a 
loss.  He  told  me  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  written  to 
him,  informing  him  that  private  as  well  as  public  reasons  had  brought  him  to  the 
determination  to  retire,  and  that  he  should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  the  next 
session.  He  said  he  had  often  before  intimated  dispositions  to  resign,  but  never  as 
decisively  before;  that  he  supposed  he  had  fixed  on  the  latter  part  of  next 
session,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  Congress  to  examine  into  his  conduct :  that  our 
going  out  at  times  so  different,  increased  his  difficulty ;  for  if  he  had  both  places  to 
fill  at  once,  he  might  consult  both  the  particular  talents  and  geographical  situation 
of  our  successors.  He  expressed  great  apprehensions  at  the  fermentation  which 
seemed  to  be  working  in  the  mind  of  the  public ;  that  many  descriptions  of  persons, 
actuated  by  different  causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting ;  what  it  would  end  in  he  knew 
not ;  a  new  Congress  was  to  assemble,  more  numerous,  perhaps  of  a  different  spirit ; 
the  first  expressions  of  their  sentiments  would  be  important ;  if  I  would  only  stay 
to  the  end  of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 

**  I  expressed  to  him  my  excessive  repugnance  to  public  life,  the  particular 
uneasiness  of  my  situation  in  this  place,  where  the  laws  of  society  oblige  me  always 
to  move  exactly  in  the  circle  which  I  know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  the  merchants  connected  closely  with  England,  the 
new  created  paper  fortunes ;  that  thus  surrounded,  my  words  were  caught,  multi> 
plied,  miscon.strued,  and  even  fabricated  and  spread  abroad  to  my  injury ;  that  he 
saw,  also,  that  there  was  such  an  opposition  of  views  between  myself  and  another 
part  of  the  administration,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to  destroy  the 
necessary  harmony.  Without  knowing  the  views  of  what  is  called  the  Republican 
party  here,  or  having  any  communication  with  them,  I  could  undertake  to  assure 
him,  from  my  intimacy  with  that  party  in  the  late  Congress,  that  there  was  not  a 
Tiew  in  the  Republican  party  as  spread  over  the  United  States,  which  went  to  the 
frame  of  the  Government;  that  I  believed  the  next  Congress  would  attempt 
nothing  material,  but  to  render  their  own  body  independent ;  that  that  party  were 
firm  in  their  dispositions  to  support  the  Government ;  that  the  manceuvres  of  Mr. 
Genet  might  produce  some  little  embarrassment,  but  that  he  would  be  abandoned 
bj  the  Republicans  the  moment  they  knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct;  and,  on  the 
whole,  no  crisis  existed  which  threatened  anything. 

**  He  said  he  believed  the  views  of  the  Republican  party  were  perfectly  pure, 
hot  when  men  put  a  machine  into  motion,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stop  it 
exactly  where  they  would  choose,  or  to  say  where  it  will  stop.  That  the  Constitu- 
tion we  have  is  an  excellent  one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where  it  is;  that  it* was,  indeed, 
supposed  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  change  it  into  a  monarchical  form,. but  that 
he  conld  conscientiously  declare  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
would  set  his  face  more  decidedly  against  it  than  himself.  Here  I  interrupted  him, 
bj  saying,  *  No  rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  you  of  any  other  dispo- 
mtion ;  but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which  we  cannot  prove  declarations 
droj^ing  from  the  monarchical  party  that  our  government  is  good  for  nothing,  is  u 
VOL   u — 12 
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milk  and  water  thing  which  cannot  support  itself,  we  most  knock  it  down,  and  kc 
up  something  of  more  energy.'  He  said  if  that  was  the  case,  he  thought  it  a  proof 
of  their  insanity,  for  that  the  Republican  spirit  of  the  Union  was  so  manifest  and 
so  solid,  that  it  was  astonishing  how  any  one  could  expect  to  more  it. 

^^  lie  returned  to  the  difficulty  of  naming  mj  successor;  he  said  Mr.  Madisoa 
would  be  hU  first  choice,  but  that  he  had  always  expressed  to  him  sach  a  deciiHW 
against  public  office,  that  he  could  not  expect  he  would  nndcrtake  it.     Mr.  Jay 
would  prefer  his  present  office.     He  said  that  Mr.  Jay  had  a  great  opinion  of  the 
tulents  of  Mr.   King;  that  there  was  ali<o  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  L 
Rutledge ;  but  he  observed,  that  name  whom  he  would,  some  objections  would  l>e 
made,  some  would  be  called  speculators,  some  one  thing,  some  another ;  and  he 
Asked  me  to  mention  any  characters  occurring  to  me.     I  asked  him  if  Gorenor 
Johnson  of  Maryland  had  occurred  to  him.     He  said  he  had ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  good  sense,  an  honest  man,  and  he  bclieyed  clear  of  speculations;  but  thii, 
says  he,  is  an  instance  of  what  I  was  observing;  with  all  these   qualifications, 
Governor  Johnson,  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  foreign  affairs,  would  be  in  tliem 
like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  everything  would  be  new  to  him,  and  he  awkward  in 
everything.     I  confessed  to  him  that  I  had  considered  Johnson  rather  as  fit  for 
the  Treasury  Department.     Yes,  says  he,  for  that  he  would  be  the  fittest  appoint- 
ment that  could  be  made ;  he  is  a  man  acquainted  with  figures,  and  having  as  good 
a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  country  as  any  man.    I  asked  him  if  Chan 
cellor  Livingston  had  occurred  to  him.     He  said  yes;  but  he  was  from  Xew  York 
and  to  appoint  him  while  Hamilton  was  in,  and  before  it  should  be  known  he  was 
going  out,  would  excite  a  newspaper  conflagration,  as  the  ultimate  arrangement 
would  not  be  known.     He  s.iid  McLurg  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  man  of  fir?t  rate 
abilities,  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  speculator.     He  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  man 
Wolcott  was.     I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  him  myself;  I  had  heard  him  charac- 
terised as  a  cunning  man.     I  asked  him  whether  some  person  could  not  take  my 
office  per  tJitcrimy  till  he  should  make  an  appointment;  as  Mr.  Randolph,  for 
instance.     Yes,  says  he,  but  there  you  would  raise  the  expectation  of  keeping  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  fit  for  it,  nor  what  is  thought  of  Mr.  Randolph.    I 
avoided  noticing  the  lust  observation,  and  he  put  the  question  to  me  directly.    I 
then  told  him,  I  went  into  society  so  little  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  it ;  I  knew 
that  the  embarrassments  in  his  private  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  use  expedients, 
which  had  injured  hiin  with  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  affected  hii 
character  of  independence ;  that  these  embarrassments  were  serious,  and  not  likely 
to  cease  soon.     He  suid,  if  I  would  only  stay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter 
(the  last  of  December),  it  would  get  us  through  the  difficulties  of  this  year,  and  be 
was  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  be  settled  with  this  canipalgn ;  for 
that  either  France  would  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  the  confederacy  ivould  give  up 
the  contest.     By  that  time,  too.  Congress  will  have  manifested  its  character  and 
views.     I  told  him  that  I  had  set  my  private  affairs  in  motion  in  a  line  which  had 
powerfully  culled  for  my  presence  the  last  spring,  and  that  they  had  saffered 
immensely  from  my  not  going  home ;  that  I  had  now  calculated  them  to  my  retam 
in  the  fall,  and  to  fail  in  going  then,  would  be  the  loss  of  another  year,  and  preju- 
dicial beyond  measure.      I  a^ked  him   whether  ho  could  not  name  Goremor 
Johnson  to  my  office,  under  an  express  arrangement  that  at  the   close  of  the 
session  he  should  take  that  of  the  Treasury.     He  said  that  men  never  chose  to 
descend ;  that  being  once  in  a  higher  department,  he  would  not  like  to  go  into  a 
lower  one.     He  asked  me  whether  I  could  not  arrange  my  affairs  by  going  homt. 
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I  told  him  I  did  not  think  the  public  business  would  admit  of  it ;  that  there  never 
was  a  day  now,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  be  incon- 
venient to  the  public.  And  he  concluded  by  desiring  that  1  would  take  two  or 
three  days  to  consider  whether  I  could  not  stay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter, 
for  that,  like  a  man  going  to  the  gallows,  be  was  willing  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  he 
could ;  but  if  I  persisted,  he  must  then  look  about  him,  and  make  up  his  mind  to 
do  the  best  he  could :  and  so  he  took  leave." 

The  earnest  soKcitations  of  General  Washington  prevailed, 
where  those  of  Jefferson's  other  most  valued  friends  had  wholly 
failed.' 

After  taking  the  two  or  three  days  to  consider,  he  announced 
to  the  President  on  the  10th  the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

*■  Few  productions  in  oar  language  convey  more  strikingly  than  the  following  letter, 
written  a  few  weeks  earlier,  that  townng  of  office  which  a  man  loving  quiet  and  averse 
to  embittered  controversy,  is  brought  under  some  circumstances,  and  after  a  suflBcicnt 
experience  in  saflSsring,  to  feel : 

To  James  Madison, 

"  June  9, 1798. 

^*  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  favors  of  May  27th  and  29th,  since 
the  date  of  my  last,  which  was  of  the  2d  instant.  In  that  of  the  27th,  you  say  you  must 
not  make  your  final  exit  fi-om  public  life  till  it  will  be  marked  with  Justifymg  circum- 
stances which  all  good  citizens  will  respect,  and  to  which  jour  friends  can  appeal.  To 
my  fellow-citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  paid.  I  acknowledge 
that  such  a  debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  whatever  line  he  can  be  most  usefal  to  his 
ooontry,  is  due  firom  every  individual.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  say  of  what  lengUi 
ezAotly  this  tour  should  be,  but  we  may  safelv  say  of  what  length  it  should  not  be.  Not 
of  our  whole  life,  for  instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  born  a  slave — not  even  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  it.  I  have  now  been  in  the  public  service  four  and  twenty  years ;  one- 
hau  01  which  has  been  spent  in  total  occupation  with  their  affairs,  and  absence  from  my 
own.  I  have  served  my  tour  then.  No  positive  engagement,  by  word  or  deedj  binds  me 
to  their  further  service.  No  commitment  of  their  interests  m  any  enterprise  by  me 
reqoires  that  I  should  see  them  through  it.  I  am  pledged  by  no  act  which  gives  any  tri- 
bunal a  call  npon  me  before  I  withdraw.  Even  my  enemies  do  not  pretend  this.  I  stand 
clear,  then,  of  public  right  on  all  points — ^my  friends  I  have  not  committed.  No  circum- 
stances have  attended  my  passage  from  office  to  office,  which  could  lead  them,  and 
others  through  them,  into  deception  as  to  the  time  I  might  remain,  and  particularly  they 
and  all  have  known  with  what  reluctance  I  engaged  and  have  continued  in  the  pre- 
sent one,  and  of  my  uniform  determination  to  return  from  it  at  an  early  day.  If  the  pub- 
lic, then,  has  no  chum  on  me,  and  my  friends  nothing  to  justify,  the  decision  will  rest  on 
mv  own  feelings  alone.  There  has  been  a  time  when  these  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  now ;  when  perhaps  the  esteem  of  the  world  was  of  higher  value  in  my 
eye  than  everything  in  it.  But  age,  experience  and  reflection  preserving  to  that  only  its 
dae  value,  have  set  a  higher  on  tranquillity.  The  motion  of  my  blood  no  longer  keeps 
time  with  the  tumult  of  tne  world.  It  leads  me  to  seek  fur  happiness  in  the  lap  and  love 
of  my  family,  in  the  society  of  my  neighbors  and  my  books,  in  the  wholesome  occupa- 
tions of  my  farm  and  my  aflisiirs,  in  an  interest  or  affection  in  every  bud  that  opens,  in 
every  breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an  entire  freedom  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought, 
owing  account  to  myself  alone  of  my  hours  and  actions.  What  must  be  the  principle  of 
that  calculation  which  should  balance  against  these  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
existence— worn  down  with  labors  ft'om  morning  to  night,  and  day  to  day ;  knowing 
them  as  fhiitleaa  to  others  as  they  are  vexatious  to  myself,  committed  i^in^ly  in  desperate 
and  eternal  contest  against  a  host  who  are  systematically  nndermining  the  public  liberty 
and  prosperity,  even  the  rare  hours  of  relaxation  sacrificed  to  the  society  of  persons  in 
the  same  intentions,  of  whose  hatred  I  am  conscious  even  in  those  moments  of  convivi- 
ality when  the  heart  wishes  most  to  open  itself  to  ty..*  effusions  of  friendship  and  confi- 
dence, cat  off  from  my  familv  and  ft'iends,  my  affairs  abandoned  to  chaos  and  derancrc- 
ment,  in  idiort,  giving  everything  I  love  in  exchange  for  everything  I  hate,  and  all  thiii 
withoat  a  single  gratification  in  possession  or  prospect,  in  present  enjoyment  or  future 
wish.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  duty  beins  out  of  the  question,  iuch'nation  cuts  off'  all 
jirspiment,  and  so  never  let  there  be  more  between  you  and  me,  on  this  subject." 
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To  THE  President  or  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  with  bis  respects  to  the  President,  begs  leare  to  express  ii 
writing  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  have  said  yesterday.  A  journey  home  io 
the  autumn  is  of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  control  after  the  arrangements  be  hu 
made,  and  when  there,  it  would  be  his  extreme  wish  to  remain.  But  if  the  continih 
ancc  in  office  to  the  last  of  December,  as  intimated  by  thb  President,  would,  b? 
bringing  the  two  appointments  nearer  together,  enable  him  to  marshal  them  more 
beneficially  to  the  public,  and  more  to  his  own  satisfaction,  either  motlTe  will 
suffice  to  induce  Thomas  Jefferson  to  continue  till  that  time ;  he  submits  it,  then* 
fore,  to  the  President's  judgment,  which  be  will  be  glad  to  receire  when  conre* 
nicnt,  as  the  arrangements  he  had  taken  may  require  some  change. 

Tlie  President  replied  as  follows  : 

To  Thomas  JErrERsox,  Secretart  of  State. 

Pgn.4PW.FmA,  IS  Amq^  17ML 
Dear  Sir: 

I  clearly  understood  you  on  Saturday,  and  of  what  I  conceire  to  be  two 
evils  must  prefer  the  least,  that  is,  to  dispense  with  your  temporary  absence  '  in  the 
autumn,  in  order  to  retain  you  in  office  until  January,  rather  than  part  with  yoa 
altogether  at  the  close  of  September. 

It  would  be  an  ardent  wish  of  mine,  that  your  continuance  in  oflice,  eren  at 
the  expense  of  some  sacrifice  of  inclination,  could  hare  been  through  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  for  many,  very  many  weighty  reasons,  which 
present  themselves  to  my  mind ;  one  of  which,  and  not  the  least,  is,  that  in  mf 
judgment  the  affairs  of  this  country,  as  they  relate  to  foreign  powers,  Indian  dis- 
turbances, and  internal  policy,  will  have  taken  a  more  decisive,  and,  I  hope,  agree- 
able form  than  they  now  bear  before  that  time,  when,  perhaps,  other  pnblie 
servants  might  also  indulge  in  retirement.  If  this  cannot  be,  my  next  wish  is,  that 
vour  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government  in  autumn  may  be  as  short  as  yoa 
onvcnicntly  can  make  it. 

With  much  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  etc 

Assuming,  what  it  is  presumed  no  one  will  question,  that  the 
President  expressed  himself  with  sincerity,  we  have  here  pre- 
sented in  a  pleasing  and  instructive  light,  in  how  small  a  degree 
some  settled  differences  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  even  momen- 
tary irritations,  were  capable  of  destroying  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  men  thus  masculinely  constituted,  and  thoroughly 
conscious  of  each  other's  worth  and  integrity. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  15th,  the  Secretary  of  State 
submitted  tlie  rough  draft  of  a  letter  prepared  by  him,  to  Mr. 
Morris,  to  ask  the  recall  of  Genet.  Its  consideration  was  de* 
ferred  until  the  20th.     "  Tliere  was,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  hii 

*  Presence? 
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Ana,  "  no  difference  of  opinion  on  any  part  of  it,  except  on  this 
expression,  *  An  attempt  to  embroil  both,  to  add  still  another 
nation  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  on  both  a 
reproach  which  it  is  hoped  will  never  stain  the  history  of 
either,  that  of  liberty  warring  on  hersdf.^  Hamilton  moved  to 
strike  ont  the  words,  *  that  of  liberty  warring  on  hei-self.' " 
He  thought  it  would  give  offence  to  the  enemies  of  France ; 
that  it  was  uncalled  for ;  and  he  was  not  for  encouraging  the 
idea  here  that  the  cause  of  France  was  the  cause  of  libertv. 
Knox  "jumped  plump  "  into  Hamilton's  opinions. 

**  The  President,  with  a  good  deal  of  positivcness,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
expression;  that  he  considered  the  pursuit  of  France  to  be  that  of  liberty,  however 
thej  might  sometimes  fail  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it ;  that  he  had  never,  at 
any  time,  entertained  a  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success,  if  the j  hung  well  together ; 
and  that  as  to  their  dissensions,  there  were  such  contradictory  accounts  given,  that 
no  one  could  tell  what  to  believe.** 

Jefferson  defended  the  phrase  at  considerable  length.    Ran- 
dolph sided  with  Hamilton  and  Knox  I 

.*•*•  The  President  again  spoke.  He  came  into  the  idea  that  attention  was  due  to 
tbe  two  parties  who  hadvi>een  mentioned,  France  and  the  United  States ;  that  as  to 
the  former,  thinking  it  certain  their  affairs  would  issue  in  a  government  of  some 
8ort-^f  considerable  freedom — it  was  the  only  nation  with  whom  our  relations 
could  be  counted  on ;  that  as  to  the  United  States,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
universal  attachment  to  the  cause  of  France,  and  of  the  solidity  of  their  republi- 
canism. He  declared  his  strong  attachment  to  the  expression,  but  finally  left  it  to 
OS  to  accommodate.*' 

The  words  were  stricken  out,  and  thus   the    President   was 
voted  down  I 

It  would  seem  from  a  draft,  or  rather  notes  for  a  draft,  of 
the  proposed  letter  to  Morris,  on  this  occasion,  published  in 
Hamilton's  Works,'  as  drawn  up  by  him,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  not  unwilling  to  render  his  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  preparation  of  foreign  correspondence 
—or  else,  that  counting  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  fluctuating 
Kandolph,  he  anticipated  voting  down  Jefferson's  draft  and 
snbstitnting  one  of  his  own.  But  the  latter  does  not  mention  this 
paper,  and  therefore  we  are  left  to  conclude  it  was  not  pre- 
sented. 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  4*J0. 
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Mr.  Jeflferson's  letter,  asking  the  recall  of  Genet,  has  been 
much  and  justly  celebrated/  In  the  exhibition  of  that  firm  but 
conciliatory  spirit  which  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  demanded  on  one  side,  and  the  memory  of  the  former 
favors  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  continued  friendship  of 
France,  on  the  other,  this  paper  was  a  master-piece  of  successful 
composition,  though  it  lacks  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
patches in  June,  and  of  many  of  its  author's  previous  produc- 
tions. Law  and  logic,  well  and  keenly  put,  were  necessary  in 
this  case  to  prove  to  a  friend  that  our  Government  had  acted 
equitably  and  liberally  towards  it  on  a  variety  of  nicely  balanced 
legal  and  practical  questions.  The  Spanish  dispatches  were  rather 
akin  to  a  message  sent,  after  argument  was  exhausted — akin  to 
the  solemn  annunciation  of  the  ancient  herald  offering  the  alter- 
natives of  peace  or  war  to  a  national  aggressor. 

With  the  better  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  subsequent 
phases  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  will  complain  of  the 
amendment  in  the  letter  to  Morris,  carried  against  the  opinioDS 
of  Jefferson  and  the  President.  But  the  views  of  the  latter 
pointed  to  their  wishes^  and  indicated  their  confidence  in  man- 
kind. It  is  not  claimed  that  General  Washington  carried  that 
confidence  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Jeffei'son  did — ^and  he  ob- 
viously, at  this  period,  distrusted  the  French  Revolution ;  but  he 
never  set  his  face  against  every  change  or  hope  for  political 
amelioration,  because  liberty  instead  of  despotism  was  the  prin- 
ciple carried  to  excess — and,  at  all  events,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  an  American  Republic  should  be  hot  to  join  a  crusade 
of  tyrants  against  a  friendly  European  one.  Jefferson,  in 
opposition  to  his  earlier  judgment,  but  with  his  usual  sanguine- 
ness  of  faith  in  humanity,  hoped  on  for  the  French  Revolution. 
Those  in  the  Cabinet  who  saw  in  democracy  anywhere  only  a 
hliiid  and  defoiined  monster*^  hoped  nothing  from  that  revolu- 
tion. Both  parties  proved  in  the  wrong.  Tlie  democratic  principle 
was  not  sustained  in  that  country.  But  we  take  it,  no  reflecting 
and  well-read  man  will  now  deny  that  the  French  Revolution, 
with  all  its  horrors,  led  to  the  most  decided  political  and  social 
meliorations.    The  most  absolute  form  of  government  to  which 

*  Jadge  Marshall  styles  it  an  *^able  diplomatic  performance*'  (vol.  ii.  p.  277),  thovgb 
he  does  not  specially  name  the  authorship. 
3  See  Hamilton  to  King,  quoted  vol.  i.  p.  579. 
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France  has  since  submitted,  or  to  which  it  can  ever  be  again 
made  to  submit,  is  freedom  and  happiness  compared  with  the 
legal,  the  physical,  and  the  moral  degradation  inflicted  on  it 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  immediate  predecessors  of  the  im- 
fortunate  Louis  XVL,  and  thence  back  through  ages. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana,  we  are  here  reminded 
to  commend  to  special  attention.  All  who  have  read  them  have 
seen  that  a  few  suppressions  of  passages  of  no  particular  import- 
ance to  him,  would  have  left  quietly  in  their  quivers  half  the 
arrows  that  have  since  hurtled  against  him.  And  but  for 
these  records,  half  of  those  opinions  or  hopes  of  his  in  regard  to 
France  which  have  proved  to  be  mistakes,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, regarded  in  some  quarters  as  being  so  very  extreme — 
would  never  have  been  publicly  known.  When  the  "  calm 
revisal "  took  place,  they  were  suffered  to  stand  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor.  His 
defeats  in  the  Cabinet  are  narrated  as  particularly  as  his  vic- 
tories— his  differences  with  his  chief  as  his  agreements.  He 
never  records  the  latter  in  light  of  victories ;  he  never  so  far 
abnegates  his  manhood  as  to  speak  of  the  former  as  if  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  any  human  being  demanded  an  apology. 

Pending  the  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  requiring  his 
recall,  Grenet  had  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  his  earlier 
triumphal  progress  in  the  South.  He  had  been  preceded  by  a 
report,  says  Judge  Marshall,  "whispered  in  private  circles," 
that  he  had  avowed  a  determination  "  to  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people."  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Senator  Rufiis 
King  were  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  and  having  learned 
the  facts  from  Hamilton  and  Ejnox,  they  answered  accordingly. 
They  were  then  called  upon  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  they  published  a  certificate  of  its  accuracy. 
This  was  probably  concerted  for  political  effect,  and  so  far  as 
Genet  was  concerned,  was  certainly  not  unmerited;  but  the 
etiquette  or  the  dignity  of  persons  occupying  their  official  posi- 
tions, and  deriving  their  information  from  such  sources,  turning 
public  certificate  makers  in  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  the 
angry  expressions  of  the  Minister  of  a  friendly  foreign  power — 
expressions  not  made  in  their  hearing,  or  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  or  yet  carried  into  effect-— 
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may  well  be  questioned.  And  had  Genet  been  an  adroit  mao, 
they  would  have  probably  had  the  tables  effectually  turned  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  political  design  they  had  in  view.  Few 
love  to  see  a  frank,  hasty,  friendly  man,  goaded  into  paseion, 

**  All  his  faults  obscrvM 


Set  m  a  note-book,  learaM,  and  conn'd  by  rotey 
To  cast  into  his  teeth  " 

and  when  made  in  private,  to  cast  into  his  teeth  in  pnblici 
These  were  not,  certainly,  the  precise  facts  in  this  case.  Dallas 
had  no  such  thought.  The  President  had  no  such  thought.  But 
the  public  feeling  was  in  favor  of  Genet,  and  against  the  indi- 
viduals who  acted  as  informers.  It  was  also  against  those  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet,  who  had  signalized  their  dislike 
to  the  Minister  and  his  country  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States ;  and  who  were  believed  to  be  strenuously 
exerting  themselves  to  break  up  all  friendly  alliance  with  that 
country.  Even  after  the  ill-judged  publication  of  Genet,  soon 
to  be  noticed,  the  scale  of  public  feeling  hung  for  a  period 
balanced.  So  far  as  Messrs.  Jay  and  Bang  were  concerned, 
they  were  apparently  more  blamed  than  the  French  Minister. 
It  was  only  the  deep  and  merited  veneration  of  the  people  for 
the  President,  that  gave  the  object  of  the  publication  its  full 
accomplishment.  Had  Genet  published  a  modest  card,  admit- 
ting some  warmth ;  disavowing  any  intended  expressions  of  dis- 
respect ;  lamenting  that  any  misunderstood  words  of  his'  had, 
without  his  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  explanation  or 
denial,  been  thrust  into  the  newspapers ;  placing  his  public  ex- 
planation solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  friendly  Republic  to  the  President  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  ;  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  the  means  resorted  to 
turn  public  feeling  against  him  would  have  recoiled  with  infi- 
nitely greater  effect  on  the  contrivere. 

But  it  was  always  safe  to  calculate  on  the  want  of  a  grain  of 
good  sense  in  the  infatuated  Minister — to  calculate  that  provo- 
cation to  action  was  only  sure  to  call  forth  a  new  explosion  of 
folly.    Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  August,  he  directly  and  in 

*  Hf  did  deny  the  threat  impated  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  **  did  not  admit  that  the 
pr«*ct«ie  words  had  been  used." 
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high  tones  addressed  the  President  himself,  repeating  his  former 
complaints  of  the  Executive  action,  and  demanding  an  explicit 
declaration  that  he  had  never  intimated  to  him  an  intention  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  Secretary  of  State  answered  this 
letter  on  the  16th,  informing  the  French  Minister  that  all  com- 
munications to  the  Executive  must  be  made  through  the  usual 
channel ;  and  that  the  President  "  did  not  conceive  it  to  be 
within  the  line  of  propriety  or  duty,  for  him  to  bear  evidence 
against  a  declaration  which,  whether  made  to  him  or  others,  was 
perhaps  immaterial ;" '  and  "  he  therefore  declined  answering  in 
the  case." 

Genet  published  his  letter  and  the  Secretary's  reply  byway  of 
answer  to  the  publication  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Senator  King. 
But  in  so  doing,  he  unquestionably,  to  some  degree,  made  that 
very  appeal  to  the  people  which  he  was  accused  of  threatening : 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Madison,  August  25th : 

Sir: 

Tou  wiU  perceiTe  bj  the  inclosed  papers  that  Genet  has  thrown  down  the 

gauntlet  to  the  President  bj  the  publication  of  his  letter  and  mj  answer,  and  is 
himself  forcing  that  appeal  to  the  people,  and  risking  that  disgust  which  I  had  so 
much  wished  shonld  hare  been  avoided.  The  indications  from  different  parts  of 
the  continent  are  already  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  Republican  interest 
has  no  hesitation  to  disapproTc  of  this  intermeddling  bj  a  foreigner,  and  the  more 
readily  as  his  object  was  eyidcntly,  contrary  to  his  professions,  to  force  us  into  the 
war.  I  am  not  certain  whether  some  of  the  more  furious  Republicans  may  not 
flchismatize  with  him. 

And  to  the  same,  September  1st : 

"  The  disapprobation  of  the  agent  mingles  with  the  reprehension  of  his  nation, 
and  gives  a  toleration  to  that  which  it  never  had  before.  He  has  still  some 
defenders  in  Freneau  and  Greenliefs  paper,  and  who  they  are  I  know  not :  for 
eren  Hutcheson  and  Dallas  give  him  up. 

"  Hutcheson  says  that  Genet  has  totally  overturned  the  Republican  interest  in 
Philadelphia.  However,  the  people  going  right  themselves,  if  they  always  see  their 
Republican  advocates  with  them,  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  Monocrats  will  not 
be  a  coalescence.  You  will  see  much  said,  and  again  said,  about  G.*s  threat  to 
appeal  to  the  people.    I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  fact*' 

The  particular  manner  of  alluding  here  to  Freueau's  paper 
— in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Madison — is  significant  of  the 

*  Did  the  Secretary  here  mean  that  the  deelaraium  wot  immaUrialy  as  this  sentence 
would  imply ;  or  that  if  such  a  declaration  was  made,  it  was  immaterial  whether  it  was 
made  to  the  President  personally  or  to  others  ?  The  last,  we  think,  is  the  popularly 
received  construction— but  we  question  if  this  was  the  intended  meaning  of  the  writer. 
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degree  of  inflnence  which  Mr.  JefferBon  exercised  over  the  miD- 
agernent  of  that  paper,  and  also  how  far  ti  even  attempted  to 
make  itself  his  particular  organ. 

In  the  Bame  letter  is  mentioned  the  appearance  of  a  sconrge 
111  Philadelphia  (it  proved  to  be  the  yellow  feTer)^  which  wtt 
destined  to  commit  fearful  ravages  before  its  departnre: 

*'  A  maligDant  fcrer  has  been  generated  in  the  filth  of  Water  street,  which  gifa 
great  alarm.  About  screnty  people  had  died  of  it  two  days  a^o,  and  aa  manjaoR 
were  ill  of  it.  It  has  now  got  into  most  parts  of  the  dtr,  and  is  conjidenblTiBl» 
tiou.f.  At  firf^t  three  out  of  four  died,  now  about  one  out  of  three.  It  conei  « 
with  a  pain  in  tlie  hea«l,  sick  stomach,  then  a  little  chill,  feTer,  black  TomitiBg  ami 
Btoolri,  and  death  from  tlie  second  to  the  eighth  day.  Ererybodj  who  can,  is 
from  the  city,  and  the  panic  of  the  country  people  la  likely  to  add  famine  to 
Though  becoming  h.-i^n  mortal,  it  is  still  spreading,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  b 
▼cry  unpropitioua.  I  hare  ii-ithdrawn  my  daughter  from  the  city,  but  am  obl^ed 
to  go  to  it  evtry  day  myself.*" 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  Cabinet  assembled  to  consider 
some  very  grave  questions.  Information  had  been  received 
that  a  French  prize,  arrested  by  the  proper  legal  procesB^at 
Boston,  had  been  rescued  by  an  armed  force  from  a  French 
vessel  of  war,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Dn  Plaine,  the  French 
Consul  at  tliat  citv. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Maury,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, contained  a  copy  of  orders  in  council,  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, dated  June  8th,  for  the  stoppage  of  all  neutral  vessels, 
laden  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  for  French  ports;  and 
they  were  to  be  sent  into  British  ports,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  tliosc  of  other  countries,  not  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain. 

Tlio  newspapers  had  also  brought  information  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  had  ordered  all  neutral  vessels  loaded  with 
provisions  to  other  countries,  to  be  carried  into  France,  and 
their  cargoes  taken  on  paying  for  them.  But  the  same  author- 
ity stated  that  a  special  exception  had  been  subsequently  made, 
in  favor  of  American  vessels. 

Lastly,  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia  contained 
information  that  his  State  was  about  to  send  a  force  against  the 
Creeks,  to  administer  that  chastisement  which  had  so  long  been 
delayed  by  the  general  Government. 

The  Cabinet  agreed,  unanimously,  that  a  prosecution  should 
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be  instituted  against  Du  Plaine,  and  if  it  appeared  the  rescue 
was  by  his  order,  that  his  exequatur  be  revoked:  that  Mr. 
Pinckney  ''  be  provisionally  instructed  to  make  representations 
to  the  British  Ministry  on  the  said  instruction  [the  orders  in 
council]  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  urge 
a  revocation  of  the  same,  and  full  indemnification  to  any  indivi- 
duals, citizens  of  these  States,  who  may,  in  the  meantime,  suffer 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  said  instruction,"  etc. :  that  "  Mr. 
Morris  be  provisionally  instructed,  in  case  the  firet  mentioned 
decrees  [of  the  French  Government]  have  passed,  and  not  the 
exceptions,  to  make  representations  thereon  to  the  Frencli  Gov- 
ernment as  contrary  to  the  treaty  existing  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  decree  relative  to  provisions,  contrary  also  to 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  to  require  a  revocation  thereof,  and  full 
indemnity  to  any  citizens  of  these  States  who  may,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  suffered  loss  therefrom,  and  also  in  case  the  said 
decrees  and  the  exceptions  were  both  passed,  that  then  a  like 
indemnification  be  made  for  losses  intervening  betw^een  the 
dates  of  the  said  decrees  and  exceptions :"  and  tliat  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  be  informed  that  the  President  wholly  disapproved 
of  his  step,  and  "  expected  it  would  not  bo  proceeded  in." 

The  above  paper  was  drafted  by  Hamilton.*  When  the 
affairs  of  the  preceding  three  months  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion— when  it  is  understood  that  it  was  now  distinctly  ascer- 
tained that  while  our  course  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  been  so 
preeminently  liberal  towards  Great  Britain,'  her  Government, 
without  relaxing  a  particle  from  her  previous  injurious  and 
menacing  attitude,  had  issued  orders  tantamount  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  our  neutral  commerce — when  France,  to  avert 
the  famine,  thus  sought  to  be  brought  upon  her,  had  also 
resorted  to  illegal  retaliatory  measures,  but  remembering  her 
ancient  friendship,  had  excepted  the  United  States — when,  we 
say,  on  the  heel  of  such  news,  the  Cabinet  put  their  signatures 
to  an  "opinion,"  thus  worded,  it  presents  a  curious,  and,  we 
confess,  mortifying  spectacle  of  apparent  partiality  or  pusilla- 
nimity. And  it  must  have  been  with  pain  that  the  President, 
with  his  high  sense  of  national  dignity,  gave  his  acquiescence  to 

>  Sec  his  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  471. 

*  So  liberal  a»  to  extort  tne  warm  approbation  of  LordGrenvillei  aa  we  shall  prcscntl/ 
see. 
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this  unanimons  act  of  a  body,  to  a  bare  majority  of  whom  it  was 
his  custom  to  defer. 

We  should  consider  Jefferson's  manhood  impeached  by  his 
acquiescence  in  even  a  private  Cabinet  decision  that  England 
should  be  provisionally  "  urged  "  to  revoke  an  officially  an- 
nounced sweeping  edict  against  our  commerce,  "  as  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  neutral  powers,"  while  France,  if  she  had  made  a  ce^ 
tain  reported  edict,  and  not  made  an  equally  well  reported  excep- 
tion, was  to  be  "  required  "  to  revoke  it  as  contrary  to  "  treaty" 
and  the  "  law  of  nations,"  did  we  not  keep  in  view  that  he  was 
now  in  a  settled  minority  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  class  of  ques- 
tions, that  the  Du  Plaine  affair  had  provoked  a  tempest  of 
excitement  among  his  colleagues,  and  that  every  word  he  uttered 
which  could  be  tortured  into  any  support  of  France,  was  liable 
to  the  most  gross  misconstruction  and  misrepresentation.  We 
much  wish,  however,  that  we  could  record,  that  braving  these 
things  from  any  and  every  quarter,  he  had  voted  against  the 
resolution  thus  worded. 

Du  Plaine's  outrage  had  justified  a  storm  of  indignation.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  summary  enough  with  him  !  He  wrote 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  at  Boston,  that  Du  Plaine 
was  "  not  a  diplomatic  character,  and  had  no  immunity  what- 
ever against  the  laws  " — that  he  was  subject  to  "even  capital" 
punishment.  He  ordered  him,  if  arrested,  to  be  so  arrested, 
"  as  to  leave  room  neither  for  escape  nor  rescue."  * 

In  regard  to  the  tone  of  the  communication  to  Qovemor 
Telfair,  of  Georgia,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  Cabinet,  cor- 
responding with  the  feelings  of  its  members  towards  the  State 
Governments.'  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  a  "  temperate  and 
conciliatory  "  communication  ;  the  other  three  members  of  "  a 
strong  letter  of  disapprobation." 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Jeffereon  wrote  Madison  : 

*'  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  that  a  French  consul  at  Boston  had  rescaed  a 
vessel  out  of  the  hands  of  a  Marshal  by  military  force.  Genet  has,  at  New  York, 
forbidden  a  Marshal  to  arrest  a  vessel,  and  given  orders  to  the  French  squadron  to 
protect  her  by  force.'    Was  there  ever  an  instance  before  of  a  diplomatic  man 

>  Jefferson  to  Gore,  September  2d,  1793. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Randolph  was  habitually  an  anti-State-Rights  man.  He 
was  not  habitually  anything ! 

'  The  William'Tcll,  captured  within  a  mile  of  the  American  coast.  There  were  reasona, 
however,  for  believing  that  Genet  acted  under  a  misunderstanding.    But  he  was  wamea 
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overawing  and  obstructing  the  course  of  the  law  in  a  country  by  an  armed  force  ? 
The  yellow  fever  increases.  The  week  before  last  about  three  a  day  died.  This 
last  week  about  eleven  a  day  have  died ;  consequently,  from  known  data  about 
thirty-three  a  day  are  taken,  and  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  patients 
under  it.  They  are  much  scattered  through  the  town,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
physicians  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  stopping  iL  They  agree  it  is  a  nondescript 
disease,  and  no  two  agree  in  any  one  part  of  their  process  of  cure.  The  President 
goes  off  the  day  after  to-morrow,  as  he  had  always  intended.  Knox  then  takes 
flight.  Hamilton  is  ill  of  the  fever,  as  is  said.  He  had  two  physicians  out  at  his 
house  the  night  before  last." 

On  the  7tli  of  September,  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded 
instructions  to  the  American  Minister  in  England,  quite  differ- 
ent in  phraseology  from  Hamilton's  Cabinet  draft.  They  were 
eminently  pacific  and  prudently  guarded  in  their  language,  but 
they  studied  to  avoid  no  phrases  which  it  would  have  been 
considered  proper  and  safe  to  address  to  other  European  powers 
besides  England,  under  like  circumstances.  General  Washing- 
ton of  course  saw  and  approved  of  these  instructions.  The 
pusillanimous  tone  of  the  resolution  of  August  31st  was  thus 
repudiated  in  practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe  por- 
tions of  the  paper,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Mr.  Pinckney  forwarded  from  London  a 
copy  of  the  orders.  He  wrote  that  Lord  Grenville  justified 
them  "  from  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  the  Laws  of  Nations, 
particularly  2d  Vattel  72,  73 ;"  that  his  lordship  "  said  Spain 
would  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct ;"  that  he  "  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  approbation  of  the  answers  to  Mr.  Hammond's  memo- 
rials." That  is  to  say,  while  England  declared  that  she  and  her 
ally  would  persevere  in  a  policy  so  rigorous  and  destructive 
towards  us,  the  Minister  of  the  former  power  distinctly  admitted 
that  we  were  pursuing  a  course  between  it  and  France  which 
received  his  high  approbation. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Mr.  Pinckney  further  informed  his 
Government  that  he  had  assured  Lord  Grenville  that  the  orders 
would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  "  as  infringements  of 
their  neutral  rights,"  but  after  several  conversations,  he  did  not 
find  that  the  British  Government  "would  at  all  relax  in  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  towards  the  neutral  nations."  On 
the  25th  of  September  he  reiterated  the  same  information  in 
regard  to  the  inflexibility  of  that  Government. 

by  the  Secretarj  of  State  that  he  most  not  again  interfere  to  prevent  the  service  of  a 
crdl  prooeis. 
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To  carry  down  (so  far  as  necessary  here)  the  Secretary  of 
State's  official  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  may  remark  that  on  the  13th  of  November,  the 
former  again,  for  the  third  time,  asked  an  answer  to  his  paper 
(of  May  29th,  1792)  in  regard  to  the  non-execution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  A  few  days  after  (November  22d),  Mr.  Hammond,  in 
a  note  of  a  dozen  lines,  "  had  the  honor  of  informing"  the  Secre- 
tary "  tliat  he  had  not  yet  received  such  definite  instructions  " 
"  as  would  enable  him  immediately  to  renew  tlie  discussioD:^ 
upon  the  subject  of  it,"  etc. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  personal  movements  of  the  Cabi- 
net, where  we  left  them  at  the  opening  of  September.  Colonel 
Hamilton  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  on  the  6tli  of  that 
month,  and  was  confined  to  his  house,  two  miles  and  a  half  out 
of  the  city.     On  the  11th  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Morris  : 

**  An  infectious  and  mortal  fever  is  broke  out  in  this  place.  The  deaths  under 
it  the  week  before  last  were  about  forty,  the  last  week  about  fifty,  this  week  thej 
will  probably  be  about  two  hundred,  and  it  is  increasing.  Every  one  is  getting  oat 
of  the  city  who  can.  Colonel  Hamilton  is  ill  of  the  fever,  but  is  on  the  recovcnr. 
The  President,  according  to  an  arrangement  of  some  time  ago,  set  out  for  Meant 
Vernon  on  yesterday.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  setting  out  on  a  visit  to  Massacho- 
setts.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days  to  Virginia.  When  we  shall  reassemble  again  mat, 
perhaps,  depend  on  the  course  of  this  malady,  and  on  that  may  depend  the  date  of 
my  next  letter." 

On  the  12tli,  he  transmitted  business  papers  for  Hamilton's 
inspection,  from  which  we  infer  the  convalescence  of  the  latter. 

On  the  15th,  Jefferson  sent  Genet  a  copy  of  the  letter  asking 
his  recall.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  making 
this  request,  the  Secretary  added  : 

*'  This  has  accordingly  been  directed  to  be  done  by  the  Minister  Plenipot«ntimry 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  inclose  to  yoa ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  what  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue,  there  coald 
be  no  hesitation  to  declare  in  it  the  necessity  of  their  having  a  representation  here, 
disposed  to  respect  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  country,  and  to  do  the  best  for 
their  interest  which  these  would  permit.  An  anxious  regard  for  those  interests, 
and  a  desire  that  they  may  not  suflfer,  will  induce  the  Executive  in  the  meantime  to 
receive  your  communications  in  writing,  and  to  admit  the  continuance  of  joar 
functions  so  long  as  they  shall  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  as  hereto- 
fore announced  to  you,  or  shall  be  of  the  tenor  usually  observed  towards  indc- 
pendent  nations  by  the  representative  of  a  friendly  power  residing  with  them.*' 

Having  "  cleared  his  letter  files,"  and  brought  up  the  trans- 
action of  all  the  business  of  his  office  to  the  present  moment. 
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and  prepared  it  so  far  as  practicable  for  his  absence,  he,  with 
his  daughter,  left  the  pestilence-smitten  city  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. He  made  the  customary  stop  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
22d,  and  reached  home  on  the  25th. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  lettei*s  to  his  eldest  daughter 
since  his  previous  visit  home  : 

To  Martha  Jefterson  Randolph. 

(Extraets.) 

"Philadelphia,  January  I4th,  ^93. — Though  his  letter  informed  me  of  the 
reestablishment  of  Anne,  yet  I  wish  to  learn  that  time  confirms  our  hopes.  Wo 
were  entertained  here  lately  with  the  ascent  of  Mr.  Blanchard  in  a  balloon.  The 
security  of  the  thing  appeared  so  great,  that  everybody  is  wishing  for  a  balloon  to 
travel  in.  I  wish  for  one  sincerely,  as  instead  of  ten  days,  I  should  be  within  five 
hours  of  home." 

(Here  should  follow  the  letter  of  January  /26th,  already 
given.) 

"Philadelphia,  February  24M,  '98. — Kiss  dear  Anne,  and  ask  her  if  she 
remembers  me,  and  will  write  to  me.  Health  to  the  little  one,  and  happiness 
to  you  all." 

•*  Philadelphia,  March  lO^A,  '98. — When  I  shall  see  you  I  cannot  say  ;  but  my 
heart  and  thoughts  are  all  with  you  till  I  do.  I  have  given  up  my  house  here,  and 
taken  a  small  one  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  serve  me  while  I 
stay.  We  are  packing  all  our  superfluous  furniture,  and  shall  be  sending  it  by 
water  to  Richmond  when  the  season  becomes  favorable.  My  books  too,  except  a 
very  few,  will  be  packed  and  go  with  the  other  things ;  so  that  I  shall  put  it  out  of 
my  own  power  to  return  to  the  city  again  to  keep  house,  and  it  would  be  impossiblo 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  winter  at  a  country  residence.  Though  this  points  out  an 
ultimate  term  of  stay  here,  yet  my  mind  is  looking  to  a  much  shorter  one,  if  the 
circumstances  will  permit  it  which  broke  in  on  my  first  resolution.  Indeed,  I  have 
it  much  at  heart  to  be  at  home  in  time  to  run  up  the  part  of  the  house,  the  latter 
|>art  of  the  summer  and  fall,  which  I  had  proposed  to  do  in  the  spring." 

"  Philadelphia,  June  lOM,  '98. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  arrival  of 
the  mocking-bird.  Learn  all  the  children  to  venerate  it  as  a  superior  being  in  the 
ftrm  of  a  bird,  or  as  a  being  which  will  haunt  them  if  any  harm  is  done  to  itself  or  its 
eggs.  I  shall  hope  that  the  multiplication  of  the  cedar  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
trees  and  shrubs  round  the  house,  will  attract  more  of  them :  for  they  like  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  habitations  if  they  furnish  cover." 

**  Philadelphia,  July  Ith^  '93. — My  head  has  been  so  full  of  farming  since  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  place  for  my  manager,  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  addressing  my  last  weekly  letters  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  boring  him  with  my 
plans.    Maria  writes  to  you  to-day.    She  is  getting  into  tolerable  health,  though 
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Loi  good.  She  parses  two  or  three  daja  in  the  week  with  me,  under  the  trees,  for 
I  never  go  into  the  hoa«e  bat  at  the  hour  of  bed.  I  nerer  before  knew  the  fall 
value  of  tree*.  My  house  is  entirclr  embosomed  in  high  plane  trees,  with  good 
gra5«  below  ;  utui  ujidfr  them  I  breakfast,  dine,  write,  read,  and  receirc  mj  coifr 
paoT.  What  would  I  not  give  that  the  trees  planted  nearest  round  the  home  ax 
Monticello  were  full  grown." 

'TmiAUtLyiiiA,  July  21«/,  1793. — We  had  peaches  and  Indian  com  the  12th 
insL  When  do  tln'y  bc^^in  with  you  this  year?  Can  you  lay  np  a  good  stock  of 
seed-peas  for  ilje  ensuing  summer  ?  Wc  will  try  this  winter  to  cover  our  garden 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure.  When  earth  is  rich  it  bids  defiance  to  dronghti, 
yields  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  I  suspect  that  the  insects  which  have 
harassed  you  have  been  encouraged  by  the  feebleness  of  your  plants  ;  and  that  has 
been  produced  by  the  lean  state  of  the  soil.  We  will  attack  them  another  year 
with  joint  eftbrt«,'* 

"PiiiLAnELpiiiA,  Aufj.  Ath^  *93.— I  inclose  you  two  of  Petit's  receipts.  The 
orthography  will  amuse  you,*  while  the  matter  may  be  useful  The  last  of  the  two 
is  really  valuable,  as  the  beans  preserved  in  that  manner  are  as  firm,  fresh,  and 
green,  as  when  gathered." 

"  PiiiLADELpniA,  August  18/A,  -93. — Maria  and  I  are  scoring  off  the  weeks 
which  separate  us  from  you.  They  wear  off  slowly,  but  time  is  sure  though  slow. 
•  •  *  My  blessings  to  your  little  ones,  love  to  you  all,  and  friendly  how* 
d'yes  to  my  good  neighbors.     Adieu." 

The  yellow  fever  continued  to  increase  in  Philadelphia  till 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  the  second  week  of  tliat 
month  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  was  seven  liundred.    The 

»  Petit  was  his maj<re-d'W/€/,  an  ♦'artiste"  in  the  culinary  line,  long  in  his  service, 
and  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  his  domestics  invariably  were.  Of  the  orthogrmphy  ii 
question,  the  following  is  a  specimen— showing,  by  the  by,  that  Petit  had  he  beea  a 
Canadian  **voyageur,  would  have  proved  himself  no  mean  hand  at  miming  ^^Indiai 
vocabularies/'  for  the  u:*e  of  the  learned  :  that  is,  supposing  these  to  he  acquamted  wiA 
the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  and  the  established  mode  of  rendering  them  to  the 
eye ;  and  not  in  the  predicament  in  which  Mr.  Madison  found  himself  once,  when  called 
in  at  Princeton  to  act  as  interpreter.  Petit's  mode  of  writing  pancake$  was,  jmrow* 
quaiques  ;  which  latter  word,  read  by  a  Frenchman,  would  correspond  ezactlj  to  aa 
Englishman's  reading  of  the  former. 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Madison's  college  life  just  referred  to,  related  b^  him  to  me  once, 
as  we  sat  together  at  his  table  after  dinner — narrated  with  that  inimitable  mixture  of 
boyish  fun  and  drollery  in  his  eye,  and  sedateness  of  manner,  for  which  he  was  to 
remarkable — afforded  me  then  one  of  the  heartiest  laughs  1  ever  enjoyed. 

The  substance  of  the  story  was  as  follows :  A  forlorn,  wayworn  Frenchman  came  to 
Princeton  and  addressed  himself  to  the  President.  Mr.  Madison,  as  the  only  **  French- 
scholar."  known  to  be  at  the  institution,  was  sought  for,  to  act  as  interpreter.  After  some 
delay  he  was  found,  and  they  were  brought  face  to  face ;  whereupon  the  Frenchmau 
began  to  hold  forth.    Mr.  M.,  listening  with  all  his  might,  was  able  to  catch  a  few  wordr 

sufficient  to  convey  to  his  mind  a  glimmering  of  the  other's  meaning.    This  haTing 

been  communicated  to  the  President,  Mr.  M.'s  turn  came,  and  he  commenced.  BatU 
soon  became  manifest  to  him  and  to  the  bystanders,  that  the  poor  Frenchman  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  what  he  was  saying.  *♦  I  might  (said  Mr.  Madison)  as  well  hare 
been  talking  Kickapoo  at  him !  I  had  learnt  French  of  my  Scotch  tutor,  reading  it  with 
him  as  we  did  Greek  and  Latin;  that  is,  a*  a  dead  language;  and  this,  too,  pronounced 
with  his  Scotch  accent,  which  was  quite  broad  ;  and  a  twang  of  which  my  own  tongue 
had  probably  caught,  as  regarded  the  pronunciation  of  those  dead  languages." — Nott  6f 
a  member  qf  Mr.  Jeffenon^ifamUy. 
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population  of  the  city  was,  we  believe,  not  far  from  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  more  than  a  third  of  this  number  had  fled.  The  entire 
number  of  deaths  was  about  four  thousand. 

Congress  was  to  meet  in  the  city  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  malady  would  not  then  be 
abated.  This  suggested  to  the  President  the  question,  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  Con- 
gress to  assemble  at  some  other  place.  He  had  proposed  this  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  while  on  his  way  to  Virginia ;  and  the  latter  had 
given  as  his  opinion,  before  examination,  tliat  the  President  had 
not  that  power.  The  President  had  requested  his  Cabinet  to 
meet  him  at  Germantown,  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and  the 
fever  still  continuing  in  the  city,  he  felt  called  upon  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  preceding  question ;  and  about  the  close  of 
September,  he  consulted  the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  writing.  The  two  first  gave  opinions  that  the  President  could 
not,  under  the  Constitution,  change  the  place  of  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  Jefferson  thought  "  Congress  must  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, even  if  it  was  in  the  open  fields,  to  adjourn  themselves 
to  some  other  place."*  Hamilton  thought  the  President's 
authority  extended  as  much  to  the  place  as  the  time  for  calling 
Congress,  but  as  there  were  "  respectable  opinions  "  against  it, 
he  suggested  that  it  be  expedient  to  recommend  an  assembling  of 
this  body  at  some  other  point  tlian  Philadelphia,  where  the 
members  could  meet  and  determine  on  their  further  action.' 
The  President,  fearing  probably  that  if  nothing  was  done.  Con- 
gress might  fail  to  assemble  for  a  considerable  period — a  circum- 
stance, now  that  affairs  had  reached  such  an  embroiled  state 
with  Spain,  France,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  which  might  prove 
embarrassing — was  very  anxious  for  some  arrangement  which 
would  guard  against  that  contingency.  On  the  same  day  that 
he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (October  14th),  he  also 
addressed  a  letter  soliciting  the  advice  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  Ke- 
publican  leader  in  the  House,  on  the  same  question.  Every 
word  of  this  communication  breathed  tlie  most  cordial  unreserve, 
and  anything  but  the  feeling  or  attitude  of  the  responsible  Ex- 

>  Jeffenon  to  Waahinffton,  Oct.  17.    This  letter  is  published  in  the  Congress  cditiou  ^  ^ 

of  Jeflfenon*8  Works,  without  an  address,  and  is  not  giTcn  in  Ilandolph's  edition. 
•    Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  It.  p.  477. 
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In  his  answer  to  this  (September  23d),  General  Washington 
Baid  nothing  to  show  that  he  felt  committed  to  a  political  side, 
or  viewed  those  who  differed  with  the  Treasury  measures  as  an 
"  opposition  "  to  his  government.  He  thanked  Judge  Pendleton 
warmly  for  his  letter — regretted  that  he  had  not  oftener  written 
— wished  "he  had  more  to  do  on  the  great  theatre " — assured 
him  his  "unreserved  opinion  upon  any  public  measure  of  im- 
portance, would  always  be  acceptable  whether  it  respected  men 
or  measures."  He  said  he  would  write  nothing  about  the  fiscal 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  it  would  probably 
be  investigated  during  the  next  session  of  Congress — that  if  he 
mistook  not,  Hamilton  would  not  shrink  from  that  investigation 
— that  no  one  wished  more  devoutly  than  he  (the  President)  did 
that  Hamilton's  conduct  "  might  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  be  the 
result  what  it  might."    And  he  thus  concluded : 

**  Ton  do  me  no  more  than  justice  when  you  suppose  that,  from  notions  of 
respect  to  the  LegisUture  (and  I  might  add  from  my  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution), I  give  my  signature  to  many  bills,  with  which  my  judgment  is  at  variance. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  allude  to  no  particular  act.  From  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  I  must  approve  all  the  parts  of  a  bill,  or  reject  it  in  toto.  To  do  the 
Utter  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  clear  and  obvious  ground  of  propriety ;  and  I 
never  had  such  confidence  in  my  own  faculty  of  judging,  as  to  be  ever  tenacious 
of  the  opinions  I  may  have  imbibed  in  doubtful  cases. 

**Mr8.  Washington,  who  enjoys  tolerable  health,  joins  me  roost  cordially  in  best 
wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Pendleton.  I  wish  you  may  live  long,  continue  in  good 
health,  and  end  your  days,  as  you  have  been  wearing  them  away,  happily  and 
respected.     Always  and  very  affectionately  yours,"  etc. 

Tliese  declarations  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  those 
who  would  truly  underatand  General  Washington's  political 
poaition. 

these  were  his  motives,  but  such  they  appear  to  me ;  and  I  fear  we  shail  lon^  feel  the 
effects  of  the  system  if  it  were  now  to  be  changed,  which  it  is  supposed  would  be  impro- 
per, at  least  as  to  the  Funding  sjrstem. 

"  The  non-discrimination,  which  he  so  much  labored,  appeared  to  me  a  sacrifice  of  the 
unbFtance  of  justice  to  its  shadow;  its  effects  to  throw  unearned  wealth  into  a  few 
anmeriting  hands,  instead  of  diffusing  it  (after  repaying  them  their  purchase  money)  to 
those  who  entitled  themselves  to  it  by  the  most  meritorious  consideration.  The  ansump- 
tion  of  the  State  debts  in  a  lamp,  before  it  was  ascertained  that  thev  were  created  for 
common  benefit  (which  would  make  them  an  equitable  charge  on  the  Union),  seemed 
to  me  nnaccoontable,  unless  derived  ft*om  the  Secretary's  position,  that  increase  of  public 
debt  fs  beneficial ;  a  maxim  adopted  by  the  British  Cabinet,  but  unsupported  by  reason 
or  other  example,  and  its  national  effects  there  strangely  misrepresented. 

**  The  various  kinds  and  value  of  the  now  certificates  I  see  inconveniences  in,  but  can 
discover  no  other  reason  for,  than  to  give  the  rich  speculators  at  or  near  the  Beat  of  Gov- 
ernment an  advantage  over  the  distant,  uninformed,  unwary,  or  distressed  citizens ;  and 
the  recommended  irredeemable  qnalitv,  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  credit  in  circuit 
tion,  is  a  paradox  of  which  no  solution  has  yet  occurred  to  my  mmd." 
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Jefferson's  personal  relations  with  Genet  had  been  for  some 
time  losing  their  friendly  character ;  and  the  commnnication  of 
tlie  former,  of  September  15th,  with  its  inclosare,  had  thrown 
the  latter  into  an  ungovernable  rage.  He  replied  (September 
18th),  bitterly  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
Government  towards  him — specially  and  separately  complaining 
of  the  acts  and  language  of  the  President — of  the  Secretary  of 
State — of  tlie  other  heads  of  department — of  the  American  Min- 
ister in  France — and  alluding,  pointedly,  to  leading  Federalists 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  "  distinguished  personages,  who  specu- 
lated so  patriotically  on  the  public  funds — on  the  lands  and  papeis 
of  the  State."  * 

He  sarcastically  remarked : 

**  I  Iiaye  not  endeavored  to  encourage  the  federal  GoYemment  to  empIoT  tbe 
only  means  worthy  of  a  great  people,  to  preserve  peace  and  enjoj  the  tdvu- 
tagcs  of  neutrality — a  useful  object,  not  to  be  obtained  by  timid  and  UDcertain 
nioasurea,  by  premature  proclamations  which  seemed  extorted  by  fear,  by  a  partiti 
impartiality  which  sours  your  friends  without  satisfying  your  enemies — but  byn 
attitude  firm  and  pronounced,  which  apprises  all  the  powers  that  the  very  legiti- 
mate  desire  of  enjoying  the  sweets  of  peace  has  not  made  you  forget  what  is  doe 
to  justice,  to  gratitude;  and  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  neutral^  you  may  fulfill 
public  engagements,  contracted  with  your  friends  in  a  moment  when  you  were  ywn*- 
selves  in  danger." 

His  complaints  of  the  personal  deportment  of  the  President 
were  severe  and  indecorous  : 

**  I  will  tell  you,  then,  without  ceremony,  that  I  have  been  extremely  wounded, 
bir  :  1st,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  hurry,  before  knowing 
what  I  had  to  transmit  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic,  to  proclaim 
sentiments,  on  which  decency  and  friendship  should  at  least  hare  drawn  a  vol 
2d,  That  he  did  not  speak  to  me  at  my  first  audience,  but  of  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  towards  France,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  without  enouncing  a 
single  sentiment  on  our  revolution,  while  all  the  towns  from  Charleston  to  Philft- 
delphia  had  made  the  air  resound  with  their  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  Frendi 
republic.  8d,  That  he  received  and  admitted  to  a  private  audience,  before  ny 
arrival,  Koailles  and  Talon,  known  agents  of  the  French  countcr-reToIutioniiti, 
who  have  since  had  intimate  relations  with  two  members  of  the  federal  GoTem- 
mcnt.  4th,  That  this  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  decorated  his  parlor  with 
certain  medallions  of  Capet  and  his  family/  which  served  at  Paris  as  signals  of 
rallying.  5th,  That  the  first  complaints  which  were  made  to  my  predecessor  of  the 
armaments  and  prizes  which  took  place  at  Charleston  on  my  arrival,  were,  in  fiMt, 
but  a  paraphrase  of  the  notes  of  the  English  Minister." 

*  All  will  understand  by  this  the  Kin;;  of  France  and  his  family. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Secretarj^  of  War  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  made  personal  communications  to  him  was 
a  subject  of  complaint.  The  Secretary  of  State  came  in  for  a  full 
ehare  of  indignation.  Speaking  of  the  demand  for  his  own  recall, 
Genet  said : 

"  WhateTer  may  be  the  result  of  the  achieyeraent  of  which  you  have  rendered 
yourself  the  generous  instrument,  after  having  made  me  believe  that  you  were  my 
friend,  after  having  initiated  me  into  mysteries  which  have  inflamed  my  hatred 
against  all  those  who  aspire  to  an  absolute  power,  there  is  an  act  of  justice  which 
the  American  people,  which  the  French  people,  which  all  free  people  are  interested 
to  reclaim ;  that  is,  that  there  be  made  a  particular  inquiry,  in  the  next  Congress, 
of  the  motives  on  which  the  head  of  the  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  on  himself  to  demand  the  recall  of  a  public  minister,  whom  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  United  States  had  received  fraternally,  and  recognized,  before  the 
diplomatic  forms  had  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  him,  at  Philadelphia/'  In 
another  place,  but  in  no  connection  with  the  preceding,  he  speaks  of  *'  gentlemen 
who  have  been  painted  to  him  so  often  as  aristocrats,  partisans  of  monarchy,  parti- 
5ans  of  England,  of  her  Constitution,  and  consequently  epcmics  of  the  principles 
which  aU  good  Frenchmen  have  embraced  with  a  religious  enthusiasm." ' 

1  Genet  does  not  specify  the  **  painter/'  nor  does  he  in  the  preceding  sentence  aver 
that  Jefferson  had  *^  inflamed  his  natred"  individually  against  the  Cabinet j  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it.  Judge  Marshall  has  so  collocated  nortions  of  these  sentences,  so  connected 
them  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  name,  and  made  sncn  omissions^  that  he  has  been  understood  by 
most  readers,  we  believe,  to  convey*  a  contrary  impression  in  both  particulars  (see  his 
Life  of  Washington,  2d  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  278).  And  as  usual  this  has  swelled  into 
broad  and  vituperative  allegation  in  the  next  mouth. 

We  should  esteem  the  fact  of  Genet's  making  such  charges,  of  no  great  importance 
were  it  tme.  We  believe  no  one  has  considered  the  characters  of  Washington,  Hamilton 
and  Knox  very  seriously  damaged  by  the  assertions  of  the  enraged  minister  on  the  same 
occasion.  Nay,  we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  Jefferson  had  spoken  as  freely  td  Genet 
of  the  designs  of  the  monarchical  Federalists,  and  even  specially  of  the  ^'  Trea<«ury 
schemes,"  as  Hamilton  accused  him  of  doing  to  '^  all  who  approached  him."  We  imagine 
that  foreign  ministers  have  never  in  this,  or  any  other  free  country,  been  interdicted  by 
the  rules  of  decorum  from  hearing  the  usual  private  exprcssious  of  partisan  opinion 
and  feeling. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof,  however,  admitting  the  testimony  of  Genet  himself, 
that  Jeflferson  ever^nade  any  specific  or  general  allegation  to  him  against  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  Notwithstanding  Jefferson  continued  the  ^* generous  instrument"  (as 
Genet  sarcastically  termed  him)  of  the  Cabinet  to  crush  him — threw  his  own  popularity 
with  the  Republicans  into  the  scale  for  the  Cabinet  in  its  stru^^lc  with  Genets— literally 
dealt  the  latter  the  coup  de  grdce — still,  nowhere  did  Genet,  with  all  the  willingness  to 
accuse  Jefferson  of  duplicitv  ascribed  to  him  by  Judge  Marshall,  bring  forward  a  Hpecitic 
allegation  to  that  effect.  And  no  fact  could  have  served  him  half  so  effectually,  if  true  ; 
for  It  would  have  disarmed  the  influence  of  the  **  instrument"  with  the  Republicans. 

We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  was  early  and  clearly  apprised  of  Genet's  impulsive  and 
imprudent  character.  In  fact,  Jefferson's  enemies  have  never  accused  him  or  a  want  of 
this  kind  of  penetration,  or  of  foolish  exposures  of  himself.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  he 
would  make  Genet  the  depository  of  any  dangerous  confidence,  would  be  absurd  in  itself, 
apart  ttom  any  other  proof  or  want  of  proof. 

There  is  another  point  worth  attention.  If  Judge  Marshall  did  intend  the  suppoficd 
innuendo,  the  quotations  and  general  presentation  of  the  case  on  which  he  bases  it  also 
clearly  establisn  the  very  important  fact  that  Jefferson  had  communicated  to  Genet  that 
somebody  in  the  Cabinet  was  "aspiring  to  an  absolute  power."  If  Genet  accused  any 
one  in  that  body  of  such  aspirations,  it  was  clearly  General  Washington.  If  he  got  hi* 
cue  from  Jefferson,  then  Jefierson  had  informed  the  French  Minister  that  General  Wa^^h- 
ington  "aspired  to  an  absolute  power!'*  Is  not  this  proving  a  little  too  much  for  the 
wishes  of  even  Mr.  Jefferson's  enemies  ?  But  let  us  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  less 
ridiculons  construction.    Is  the  hypothesis  probable,  or  only  slightly  less  ridiculous,  that 
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• 

TliiB  communication  did  not  reach  the  State  Department 
before  Jefferson  had  set  out  on  his  journey  home.  On  the  SOth 
of  September  it  was  placed  in  a  packet  with  other  letters  and 
forwarded  to  him  in  Virginia.  By  some  accident  of  the  mail  it 
did  not  reach  Monticello  before  his  return,  or  get  back  to  Phila- 
delphia and  hito  his  hands  until  the  2d  of  December.  He  took 
no  notice  of  it  whatever ;  and  afterwards,  when  required  by 
official  business  to  address  Genet,  made  no  change  whatever  in 
his  tone.  ' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  compliance  with  the  summons  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reached  Gerniantown  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and  he  the 
next  day  gave  Madison  the  following  picture  of  things  and  poli- 
tics in  the  pro-tempore  capital : 

OKKMAXTOinr,  Novembtr  S,  1791 
I  overtook  the  President  at  Baltimore,  and  we  arrived  here  yesterday,  myself 
fleeced  of  seventy  odd  dollars  to  get  from  Fredericksburg  here,  the  stages  mniiiiig 
no  further  than  Baltimore.  I  mention  this  to  put  yourself  and  Monroo  on  yoar  guard. 
The  fovor  in  Philadelphia  has  so  much  abated  as  to  have  almost  disappeared 
The  inhabitants  are  about  returning.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  President 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  meeting  of  Congress.  R.  H.  and  K.  were  of  oiunioD 
he  had  a  right  to  call  them  to  any  place,  but  that  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  it 
I  think  the  President  inclined  to  the  opinion.  I  proposed  a  proclamation  notifyiog 
that  the  Executive  business  would  be  done  here  till  further  notice,  which  I  believe 
will  be  agreed.  H.  R.  Lewis,  Rawle,  etc.,  all  concur  in  the  necessity  that  Congress 
should  meet  in  Philadelphia,  and  vote  there  their  own  adjournment  If  it  shall 
then  b&  necessary  to  change  the  place,  the  question  will  be  between  New  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  Pennsylvania  members  arc  very  anxious  for  the  latter,  and  will 
attend  punctually  to  support  it,  as  well  as  to  support  much  for  Mahlenburg,  and 

.ToflTerson  had  informed  the  open-mouthed  Frenchman  that  all  his  opponents  in  the 
Cabinet,  or  a  part  of  thorn,  or  any  of  them,  were  aspiring  to  (that  i9{  seeking  to  obtain 
for  themselves)  an  absolute  power ! 

Wo  may  nay  too  much  attention  to  such  innuendoes.  But  it  is  curionn  to  note  how 
they  travel  along  from  a  vague  hint  to  assertions  made  as  confidently  as  if  thej  reated  on 
conceded  facts.  We  have  a  batch  of  later  "histories"  which  abound  with  aoch 
examples— some  of  them  finally  ascending  to  that  sublimity  of  impudence  that  they  clinch 
the  argument  (in  the  case  of  lower  innuendoes  than  Judge  Marshall  ever  stooped  to 
make)  by  declaring  that  they  never  have  been  denied  on  any  (or  perhaps  any  *^  good") 
authority ! 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  subterfuges  resorted  to  in  order  to  fasten  some  personal 
imputation  on  Jefferson.  The  case  in  hand  is  a  good  example.  A  vague  allnsion  against 
Jefferson  is  culie<l  out  f^om  amongst  severe  ones  against  his  coUeagnes.  The  later 
''historians*'  arc  horror-struck  under  the  bare  conjecture  that  he  had  committed  the 
high  indecorum  of  saying  something  against  the  political  views  or  purposes  of  colleagues 
to  the  French  Minister.  Yet  these  sticklers  for  decorum  have  no  eyes  or  ears  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  those  colleagues  had  before  that,  been  months,  not  only  to  the  French 
Minister,  but  to  the  world,  charging  Jefferson  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  with 
personal  dishonor,  untruth,  willful  calumny,  subornation  of  perjury,  etc. ! 

We  need  not  say  that  if  we  bring  Judge  Marshall's  name  often  mto  question,  and  pan 
over  those  of  coarse  and  violent  detractors,  it  is  only  because  we  pay  the  former  the 
credit  of  believing  that  his  character  gives  the  faintest  hint  from  him  vastly  more  impor 
tance  than  attaches  to  the  most  solemn  afflrmations  of  whole  brigades  of  the  latter. 
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oppose  the  appointment  of  Smith  (S.  C),  speaker,  which  is  intended  by  the 
Northern  members.  According  to  present  appearances  this  place  cannot  lodge  a 
single  person  more.  As  a  great  fayor,  I  have  got  a  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  public 
room  of  a  tarern ;  and  must  continue  till  some  of  the  Philadelphians  make  a 
▼acancy  by  removing  into  the  city.  Then  we  must  give  him  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  week  for  cuddies  without  a  bed,  and  sometimes  without  a  chair  or 
table.  There  is  not  a  single  lodging-house  in  the  place.  Ross  and  Willing  are 
alive.  Hancock  is  dead.  Johnson  of  Maryland  has  refusfd  Roc.  L.  and  McE.'  in 
contemplation ;  the  last  least.  Tou  will  have  seen  Oenct^s  letters  to  Moultrie  and 
to  myself.  Of  the  last  I  know  nothing  but  from  the  public  papers  ;  and  he  pub- 
lished Moultrie^s  letter  and  his  answer  the  moment  he  wrote  it.  You  will  sec  that 
hiB  inveteracy  against  the  President  leads  him  to  meditate  the  embroiling  him  with 
Congress.  They  say  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Clinton's.  If  so, 
he  is  afraid  to  return  to  France.  Hamilton  is  ill,  and  suspicious  ho  has  taken  the 
fever  again  by  returning  to  his  house.  He,  of  course,  could  not  attend  here 
to-day ;  but  the  President  had  showed  me  his  letter  on  the  right  of  calling  Congress 
to  another  place.    Adieu. 

Under  date  of  November  14th,  we  find  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  the  unfortunate  sculptor,  Giuseppe  Ce- 
racchi,  which,  though  containing  nothing  of  especial  importance, 
alludes  to  circumstances  worth  a  passing  explanation. 

To  Mr.  Cerjlcchi,  at  Munich. 

PoiLAOCLPmA,  November  14, 1798. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  the  favor  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  at  Munich,  and  it  was 

not  till  then  that  I  knew  to  what  place,  or  through  what  channel  to  direct  a  letter 

to  you.    The  assurances  you  received  that  the  monument  of  the  President  would  be 

ordered  at  the  new  election,  were  founded  in  the  expectation  that  he  meant  then  to 

retire.    The  turbid  affairs  of  Europe,  however,  and  the  intercessions  they  produced, 

prevailed  on  him  to  act  again,  though  with  infinite  reluctancce.    You  are  sensi-  • 

ble  that  the  moment  of  his  retirement,  kindling  the  enthusiasm  for  his  character, 

the  affections  for  his  person,  the  recollection  of  his  services,  would  be  that  in  which 

such  a  tribute  would  naturally  be  resolved  on.    This,  of  course,  is  now  put  oflT  to 

the  end  of  the  next  bissextile ;  but  whenever  it  arrives,  your  title  to  the  execution 

b  engraved  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  your  works  here.     Your  purpose,  witli 

respect  to  my  bust,  is  certainly  flattering  to  me.     My  family  has  entered  so 

earnestly  into  it,  that  I  must  gratify  them  with  the  hope,  and  myself  with  the 

permittion,  to  make  a  just  indemnification  to  the  author.    I  shall  be  happy  at  all 

timei  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  that  your  successes  in  life  are  as  great  as 

they  ought  to  be.    Accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

This  disciple,  if  not  rival,  of  Canova,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  of  being  employed  to  execute  a  monument 
commemorative  of  the  Revolution,  which  Congress,  in  1783, 

*  Ab  in  Cong.  Ed.    There  are  some  obvious  misprints  in  this  and  other  sentenoest 
but  we  cannot  correct  them  with  sufficient  confidence  to  venture  upon  the  undertaking. 
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had  determined  to  erect.     Ceracchi,  an  ardent  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  wished  to  link  his  fame  with  an  undertakiog 
so  peculiarly  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  feelings.    He  exhibited 
a  model,  which  contemplated  a  stioicture  one  hundred  feet  high, 
sculptured  with  the  deeds  of  General  "Washington,  with  basts 
and  basso-relievos  of  eminent  American  Generals  and  States- 
men, and  surmounted  with  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Pater  Patri®. 
The  execution  of  it  would  require  ten  years,  and   the  price 
flamed  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  plan  was  much 
admired,  and  the  sculptor  thus  encouraged  expended  $25,000 
in  preparations.     He  took  no  less  than  twenty-seven  models  of 
the  heads  of  eminent  revolutionary  characters,  and  then  "be- 
sieged everybody  whom   he  supposed  to  be   influential,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom  he  boarded,"  to  urge 
the  necessary  appropriation  by  Congress.    The  latter  candidly 
informed  him  '*  that  he  doubted  whether  the  thing  could  be  car- 
ried through  Congress,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Funding 
system  had  made  so  many  suddenly  rich,  and  he  advised  him  to 
get  it  done  by  subscription,  and  thought  it  probable  Colonel 
Hamilton  could  assist  him  very  powerfully."     General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jefferson,  and  various  others  subscribed,  and  Mr. 
Madison  "  thought  the  thing  in  a  fair  way,  when  Wolcott,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  artist's  own  impatient  and  jealous  temper,  per- 
suaded him  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  what  had  been 
done  was  only  to  get  rid  of  him — and  he  left  the  country  in  dis- 
gust."   He,  however,  renewed  his  hopes  that  Congress  would 
order  the  work,  and  his  efforts  to  produce  such  a  result,  as  would 
appear  from  the  above  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson.* 

'  Most  of  the  above  facts,  and  all  the  qnotationB,  are  taken  firom  a  manuscript  of 
Mrs.  Martha  (JclTersou)  Randolph,  who  derived  her  information  from  Mr.  Madison. 

Ceracchi  executed  in  marble  colossal  baste  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  a  smaller 
one  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Madison.  **  General  Washington  was 
BO  much  displeased,"  says  the  manuscript,  *'that  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  saj  to 
his."  The  sculptor  felt  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Mr.  JeSisrson — lavished  nis  atmort 
power  on  his  bust — and  then  desired  him  to  accept  it  as  a  present.  The  last  part  of  the 
proposition  was  declined  in  the  courteous  manner  seen  in  the  text.  The  price  wm 
placed  at  its  full  value  and  paid.  This  was  the  magnificent  bnst  afterwards  obtained  by 
Congress,  and  placed  in  its  library  and  destroyed  there  hj  fire  in  1851.  Mr.  Madison^ 
exceedingly  fine  medallion  (worth  to  our  eye  all  the  other  Iilcenesses  of  him  extant)  is  in 
the  possession  of  James  C.  McGuire,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  Hamilton's  bust  has  been 
familiarized  to  the  public  eve  by  engravmgs,  and  is  toe  adopted  one  in  his  biography 
and  in  his  recently  i»ublishcd  works.  None  understood  better  than  Ceracchi  the  art  or 
BO  idealizing  his  subject  as  to  make  the  marble  convey  to  the  beholder  the  loftiest  and 
noblest  impression  wliich  the  original  ever  conveyed,  instead  of  chiselling  a  meagre  copy 
of  mere  physical  lineaments,  like  that  engraved  bust  of  Meyer,  placed  in  the  first  volome 
of  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson. 

While  Jefferson  and  Madison  have  been  stamped  on  the  memory  of  posterity  as  a 
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It  will  not,  it  is  believed,  illustrate  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal 
or  political  history  in  any  new  light  to  follow  out  step  by  step, 
with  the  considerable  degree  of  detail  hitherto  employed,  his 
remaining  acts  and  correspondence,  while  he  continued  in  his 
present  office.  A  few  more  important  facts  only  will  be  men- 
tioned without  much  attention  to  their  conneotions. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  Secretary  of  State  read,  in  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  several  letters  from  Genet,  and  on  finishing 
one  of  them,  asked  what  should  be  the  answer.  Tlie  President 
thereupon  submitted  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  discontinue  his  functions  and  order  him  away.  He  went 
at  large  into  the  subject,  commenting  on  the  consequences  of 
the  minister's  attempts  to  array  the  people,  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  Congress  against  the  Executive.  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 
**  he  showed  he  felt  the  venom  of  Genet's  pen,  but  declared  he 
would  not  choose  his  insolence  should  be  regarded  any  further 
than  as  might  be  thought  to  affect  the  honor  of  the  country." 
Hamilton  and  Knox  "  readily  and  zealously  argued  for  dismiss- 
ing Genet."  Kandolph  "  opposed  it  'with  firmness  and 
lengthily."  The  President  "  replied  to  him  lengthily,"  but  not 
wishing  the  question  "  hastily  decided,"  deferred  its  further 
consideration  until  his  return  from  a  journey.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Madison  on  the  17th,  that  not  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  then  existed  in  Philadelphia — "  no  new  infec- 
tion having  taken  place  since  the  great  rains  of  the  1st  of  the 
month,  and  those  before  infected  being  dead  or  recovered."  And 
the  following  remark  occurs  in  relation  to  the  French  Minister : 

*"*"  Genet,  by  more  and  more  denials  of  powers  to  the  President,  and  ascribing 
them  to  Congress,  is  evidently  endeavoring  to  sow  tares  between  them,  and  at  any 
event  to  curry  favor  with  the  latter,  to  whom  he  means  to  turn  his  appeal,  finding 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  well  received  by  the  people." 

coaple  of  plump,  placid-looking  old  gentlemen,  it  has  been  Hamilton's  (or  rather  his 
friends*)  good  fortune,  that  his  lineaments  have  gone  down,  ennobled  by  the  genius  of 
Ceracchi ;  and  that  solemn  and  majestic  face  (which  would  not  have  been  particularly 
striking  under  uiy  ordinary  hand)  is  literally  a  part  of  his  fame.  Let  him  whose 
untrained  eye  cannot  conceive  the  difference  between  sufficiently  correct  portraits  of  the 
same  (physical)  man,  under  such  handling,  and  that  of  e very-day  artists,  imagine  to  him- 
self a  tme  likeness  of  Patrick  Henry  shouting,  '^give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  and 
a  tme  likeness  of  Patrick  Henry  ready  to  drop  into  a  doze  after  too  hearty  a  dinner— or 
Job's  war-horse,  his  neck  clothed  with  thunder,  and  swallowing  the  ground  with  fierce- 
ness and  rage,  and  the  same  animal  quietly  eating  oats  in  a  stable  ! 

For  an  original  letter  of  poor  Ceracchi  and  some  melancholy  further  details  of  his 
closinff  career,  see  Appendix,  No.  11. 

>  fUte  Ana. 
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On  tlie  18th,  the  Cabinet  discussed  the  subjects  of  the  com- 
munications to  be  made  to  Congress  at  its  opening  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    The  first  point  was  an  explanation  of  the  proclamation, 
usually  termed  the  "  Proclamation  of  Neutrality."     Kandolph 
read  a  statement  which  he  had  prepared.     Hamilton  did  not 
like  it,  asserting  that  a  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the  Pre- 
sident would  not  bind  Congress,  yet  the  former  had  a  right  to 
give  his  opinion ;  and  he  was  against  any  explanation  which 
should  concede  that  the  President  did  not  intend  that  foreign 
nations  should  "  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality  future 
as  well  as  present " — that  he  [Hamilton]  "  understood  it  as 
meant  to  give  them  that  sort  of  assurance  and  satisfaction ;  and 
to  say  otherwise  now,  would  be  a  deception  on  tliem."    He  was 
for  the  President's  "  using  such  expressions  as  would  neither 
afiirm  his  right  to  make  such  a  declaration,  nor  yield  it."  *   Jef- 
fei*son  and  Randolph  opposed  the  President's  right  to  declare 
anythingy^/^t^/'^  to  the  effect  there  should  or  should  not  be  war; 
and  asserted  that  no  such  thing  was  at  the  time  intended.*   And 
they  further  took  the^lnanswerable  ground  that  a  proclamatioD 
of  neutrality  would  have  been,  in  effect,  a  determination  in  ad- 
vance, on  the  sole  responsibility  of   the  President,  that  our 
guaranty  in  our  treaty  with  France,  of  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions, should  in  no  case  be  acted  on.     This  would  give  the  Pre- 
sident power  to  disregard,  or  entirely  set  aside,  treaties  at  will. 
Randolph  said  he  meant  that  foreign  nations  should  understand 
the  proclamation  "  as  an  intimation  of  the  President's  opinion 
that  neutrality  would  be  our  interest."     Jefferson  declai-ed  he 
intended  foreign  nations  "should  understand  no  such  thing; 
that  on  the  contrary  he  would  have  chosen  them  to  bo  doubtful, 
and  to  come  and  bid  for  our  neutrality."     He  admitted  that  the 
President  might  proclaim  anything  necessary  to  preserve  peace 
till  the  meeting  of  Congress.     Thereupon  : 

**  The  President  declared  he  never  had  an  idea  that  he  could  bind  Oongren 
against  declaring  war,  or  that  anything  contained  in  his  proclamation  could  look 
beyond  the  first  day  of  their  meeting.  Uis  main  view  was  to  keep  our  people  in 
peace;  he  apologized  for  the  use  of  the  term  neutrality  in  his  answers,  and  justified 
it,  by  having  submitted  the  first  of  them  (that  to  the  merchants,  wherein  it 


^  The  quotations  from  Hamilton's  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  from  Jefferson*^ 
Nov.  18th.   The  Draft  of  the  President's  Speech,  on  this  topic,  which  Hamilton  prepaxed^ 
will  be  found  in  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  486. 

«  See  ante,  p.  123. 
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used)  to  our  consideration,  and  we  had  not  objected  to  the  term.  Ho  concluded  in 
the  end,  that  Colonel  Hamilton  should  prepare  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  for  the 
speech,  and  it  should  then  be  considered.** ' 

The  Cabinet  adjourned  for  dinner,  and  on  their  reassembling, 
the  President  himself  reopened  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
Genet,  by  proposing  to  send  him  out  of  the  country.  JeflFerson 
thus  continues  the  details  of  a  remarkable  debate: 

"  I  opposed  it  on  these  topics.    France,  the  only  nation  on  earth  sincerely  our 
friend.    The  measure  so  harsh  a  one,  that  no  precedent  is  produced  where  it  has 
not  been  followed  by  war.    Our  messenger  has  now  been  gone  eighty-four  days ; 
consequently,  we  may  hourly  expect  the  return,  and  to  be  reliered  by  their  revoca- 
tion of  him.    Were  it  now  resolved  on,  it  would  be  eight  or  ten  days  before  the 
matter  on  which  the  order  should  be  founded,  could  be  selected,  arranged,  dis- 
cu8f<ed,  and  forwarded.    This  would  bring  us  within  four  or  five  days  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress.    Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  see  how  the  pulse  of  that 
body,  new  as  it  is,  woidd  beat  ?    They  are  with  us  now,  probably,  but  such  a  step 
aa  this  may  carry  many  over  to  Genet^s  side.     Genet  will  not  obey  the  order,  etc., 
etc.     The  President  asked  me  wh^t  X  would  do  if  Genet  sent  the  accusation  to  us 
to  be  communicated  to  Congress,  as  he  threatened  in  the  letter  to  Moultrie  ?    I 
ffftid  I  would  not  send  it  to  Congress ;  but  either  put  it  in  the  newspapers,  or  send 
it  back  to  him  to  be  published  if  he  pleased.    Other  questions  and  answers  were 
put  and  returned  in  a  quicker  altercation  than  I  ever  before  saw  the  President  use. 
Hamilton  was  for  the  renvoi  ;  spoke  much  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  ;  that  they 
were  now  to  form  their  character ;  that  our  conduct  now  would  tempt  or  deter 
other  foreign  ministers  from  treating  us  in  the  same  manner ;  touched  on  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  feelings ;  did  not  believe  France  would  make  it  a  cause  of  war ;  if 
she  did,  we  ought  to  do  what  was  right,  and  meet  the  consequences,  etc.    Knox  on 
the  same  side,  and  said  he  thought  it  very  possible  Mr.  Genet  would  either  declare 
U8  a  department  of  France,  or  levy  troops  here  and  endeavor  to  reduce  us  to  obe- 
<^ence.    Randolph  of  my  opinion,  and  argued  chiefly  on  the  resurrection  of  popu- 
larity to  Genet,  which  might  be  produced  by  this  measure.    That  at  present  he 
was  dead  in  the  public  opinion,  if  we  would  but  leave  him  so.    The  President 
lamented  there  was  not  unanimity  among  us ;  that  as  it  was,  we  had  left  him 
exactly  where  we  found  him ;  and  so  it  ended.*' 

Probably  no  reflecting  man  will  now  doubt  that,  on  all 
accounts,  it  was  most  fortunately  permitted  so  to  end.  Genet 
was  in  due  time  recalled  in  disgrace  by  his  own  nation.*     His 

>  Ana.  Nov.  18th. 

>  On  the  8th  day  of  October,  Mr.  Morris  received  and  instantly  communicated  to 
3(.  Defonrges,  the  French  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affliirs,  the  dispatches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  asking  the  recall  of  Genet.    On  the  10th,  the  French  Minister  replied : 

*'  I  shall  give  the  Council  an  account  of  the  punishable  conduct  of  their  agent  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  can  assure  you,  beforehand,  that  they  will  regard  the  stranire  abuse 
of  their  confidence  by  this  agent,  as  I  do,  with  the  liveliest  indignation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  done  justice  to  our  sentiments,  in  attributing  the  deviations  of 
the  citizen  Genet  to  causes  entirely  foreign  from  his  instructions ;  and  we  hope  ^at  the 
measnres,  which  are  to  be  taken,  will  more  and  more  convince  the  head  and  the  members 
of  yoor  Government,  that  so  far  ttom  having  authorized  the  proceedings  and  criminal 
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expulsion,  if  it  did  not  produce  the  precise  effect  predicted  by 
Randolph,  might  have  produced  a  far  more  formidable  one. 

The  reflecting  men  of  all  parties  felt  that  Genet's  presump- 
tuous and  most  offensively  managed  attempt  to  measure  his 
power,  weight,  and  popularity  against  the  President's  had  justly 
consigned  him  to  the  indignation  of  the  Government  and  people. 
They  expected  and  desired  that  his  recall  be  demanded.  Bnt 
a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  still  regarded  France 
with  deep  partiality  as  a  friendly  and  a  republican  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  regard  as  a  friendly  power  one 
whose  morning  and  evening  guns  daily  roared  sullen  defiance 
from  as  many  as  eight  fortresses  forcibly  held  within*the  conceded 
boundaries  of  the  United  States — which  had  every  year  since  the 
treaty  of  peace  impressed  seamen  at  pleasure  from  American 
vessels — which  was  now,  while  conceding  the  alacrity  with 
which  we  had  recently  met  its  demands  in  our  construction  of, 
and  action  under,  our  neutrality  laws,  framing  and  persisting  in 
measures  to  drive  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  When  it 
should  further  become  known  that  England's  Minister  hfA 
hardly  brought  a  conciliatory  word  to  our  Government — that  he 
had  even  neglected  to  answer  its  repeated  calls  for  information 
— that  he  had,  on  several  occasions,  exhibited  all  the  arrogance 
of  tone  which  he  could  do  short  of  insult ;  when  the  news  should 
arrive  that  still  another  hostile  order  in  council  against  our  com- 
merce was  set  in  operation — would  the  public  impression  of 
Great  Britain's  friendship  be  likely  to  be  increased  ? 

manoenvreB  of  citizen  Genet,  our  only  aim  has  been  to  maintain  between  tbe  two  natiou 
the  most  perfect  harmony." — Life  and  IVritings  of  Govemeur  Morris^  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  M.  Defourges  informed  Mr.  Morris  that  Genet  snonld  be 
"  punished" — that  three  or  four  Commissioners  would,  as  soon  as  some  embarrassmeiitB 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  one  of  them  could  be  settled,  proceed  at  once  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  send  Genet  home  a  "prisoner." — lb,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Mr.  Morris  wrote  the  President  that  the  Commifision  wai 
appointed,  consisting  of  M.  Fauchet,  to  act  as  Minister,  and  three  other  persona  whom  be 
named.    He  speaks  of  two  of  them,  whom  he  knows,  very  favorably ;  and  has  no  donbt 

that  France  has  the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  na. ^jft. 

vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

A  new  phase  in  affairs  at  the  French  capital  delayed  these  measures.  Fanchet 
reached  the  United  States  in  February.  1794,  bringing  assurances  that  his  Oovemmeot 
entirely  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Genet.  He  applied  to  the  President  for  leave  to 
arrest  Genet,  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  France,  which  was  denied.  He  asked,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  the  recall  of  Governenr  Morris.  This  was  conceded,  and  the 
I^esident  sent  Colonel  Monroe  to  fill  his  place. 

Genet  did  not,  of  course,  choose  to  voluntarily  return  to  France.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  settled  permanently  near 
Albany,  in  that  State.  After  the  death  of  his  tirst  wife,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Osgood,  the  first  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  nnder  the  ConstitoUon. 
Genet  subsided  into  a  nscful  and  public-spirited  American  citizen,  and  was  widelj 
respected.    He  died  in  1834. 
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"When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  known  that  France 
had  relieved  ue  from  eur  West  India  guaranty — put  onr  com- 
merce on  the  footing  of  her  own  ' — not  only  recalled  hor  offend- 
ing Minister  at  the  first  intimation,  but  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  home  a  close  prisoner  and  put  on  trial  for  his  life — 
there  could  bo  little  likelihood  that  the  popular  feeling  for 
that  country  would  be  diminished  either  by  the  facts  or  tlie  con- 
trast. 

Had,  at  such  a  moment,  the  spectacle  been  presented  of  our 
own  Govei-nment,  very  modestly  and  undisturbedly  "  urging " 
England  to  do  na  justice,  while  we  were  (aa  nations  Tiew  such 
things)  defying  France  by  expelling  its  Minister  before  asking 
his  recall — expelling  him,  too,  under  circumstances  offering  a 
ccisua  leUi  on  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Congress — can  there 
be  much  doubt  that  a  reactionary  feeling  would  have  been  roused 
on  the  side  of  France  which  nothing  could  have  withstood ! 

When  Congress  met,  we  shall  see  tliat  without  this  provoca- 
tion, it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  this  body  could  be 
prevented  from  entering  upon  such  retaliatory  measures  towards 
England  as  would  have  provoked  instant  war  with  that  power. 
Another  drop  in  the  cup  of  national  feeling  would  have  caused 
an  overflow. 

General  Washington  could  have  expressed  but  very  tran- 
sient feelings  on  this  subject.  He  was  not  outnumbered  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  question.  Half  of  its  members  were  eager  for  the 
step  and  its  consequences.  It  required  but  his  casting  vote  or 
voice  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  renvoi  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  Cabinet  proceeding.  Had  the  President  entertained  a 
fixed  opinion  that  the  honor  of  the  country  required  such  a  step, 
is  there  anything  in  his  history  to  lead  us  to  suppose  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  take  as  much  moral  responsibility  in  the 
decision  as  he  asked  each  of  his  subordinates  to  take  \ 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  Cabinet  met  to  compare 
drafts  which  it  had  been  arranged  should  be  prepared  by  Ban- 
dolph  and  Hamilton,  of  the  manner  of  explaining  to  Con- 
gress the  intentions  of  the  President's  proclamation.'  Ran- 
dolph's draft  assumed  that  its  intention  was  to  keep  our  citizens 

'  Wa  ongbt  to 
lug  orc< 
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quiet,  and  to  intimate  to  foreign  nations  that  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  that  the  interests  and  dispositions  of  this  counti; 
were  for  peace.  Hamilton's  said  nothing  which  "  could  he  lad 
hold  of  for  any  purpose,"  leaving  the  proclamation  to  explain 
itself.  In  his  argument  in  the  Cabinet,  he  took  as  high  groimd 
as  on  the  18th.  JeflFerson  declared  for  Randolph's  draft, 
though  it  gave  the  proclamation  "  more  objects  than  he  had 
contemplated."    Knox  supported  Hamilton's : 

**  The  President  said  he  had  had  but  one  object,  the  keeping  our  people  qoet 
till  Congress  should  meet ;  that,  nevertheless,  to  declare  be  did  not  mean  a  dech» 
tion  of  neutrality,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase,  might  perhaps  be  crrisg 
peccavi  before  he  was  charged.  However,  he  did  not  decide  between  the  two 
drafts." 

He  finally  rejected  both,  and  adopted  one  more  nearly  con- 
forming to  Mr.  Jeflferson's  views  than  even  that  presented  by 
Kandolph.* 

Another  Cabinet  consultation  was  held  on  the  23d.     Hamil- 
ton was  prevented  from  attending  by  illness.*    The  heads  of  the 
speech,  as  submitted  by  the  diflferent  members,*  were  further 
discussed.    The  proposition,  from  Hamilton's  draft,  to  recom- 
mend Congress  to  fortify  the  principal  sea-ports  first  came  up. 
Knox  was  for,  and  JeflFerson  and  Randolph  were  against  it.    He 
President  -doubted  the  expediency  of  Congress  entering  upon 
such  an  undertaking.     It  was   amended,  therefore,  by  subflti- 
tuting  a  proposition  "  to  adopt  means  for  enforcing  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  its  waters."*    The 
next  topic,  taken  from  the  President's  draft,  was  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  military  academy.     Knox  was  for  it.     Jeffereon 
objected  "  that  none  of  the  specified  powers  given  by  the  Coft- 
stitution  to  Congress  would   authorize  this."    Randolph  e^' 

1  The  following  is  from  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Congress :  ^ 

*'  As  soon  as  the  war  in  Earope  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom  the  Unig'^^ 
States  have  the  most  extensive  relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  oar  inf 
course  with  them  might  be  interrupted,  and  oar  disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  qi 
tion  by  suspicions  too  often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
be  mv  doty  to  admonish  oar  citizens  of  the  conseqnence  of  a  contraband  trade,  and 
hostile  acts  to  any  of  the  parties;  and  to  obtain,  oy  a  declaration  of  the  existing  ^-^^ 
of  thing?,  an  easier  admission  of  oar  righto  to  the  immnnities  belonging  to  oar  sitoatioB'^ 
Under  these  impressions,  the  proclamation  which  will  be  laid  before  yon  was  issued.*' 

*  Hamilton  to  Washington,  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

'  The  President,  Hamilton  and  Randolph  prepared  drafts  of  heads  of  the  subject 
which  they  considered  it  expedient  to  lay  oefore  Congress  in  the  opening  speech  m  ' 
President,  or  in  his  subsequent  messages.    They  will  be  found  brought  together  in 
Uton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  482-485. 

«  We  quote  from  the  Ana  of  same  date. 
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pressed  no  opinion.  The  President  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  but  did  not  wish  "  to  bring  on  anything  which  might 
generate  heat  and  ill  humor." 

The  Cabinet  met  on  the  28th,  to  consider  the  draft  of  the 
President's  speech  prepared  by  Randolph.  A  clause  recom- 
mending a  military  academy  was  inserted.  JeflFerson  again 
opposed  it.  Hamilton  and  Ejiox  approved  it  without  discussion. 
Randolph  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  which  authorized  Congress  to  lay  taxes,  etc.,  "  for 
the  common  defence,"  might  include  it.  The  President  declared 
he  would  not  choose  to  recommend  anything  against  the  Con- 
stitution, but  if  it  was  doubtful,  he  was  so  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this  measure,  that  he  would  place  the  question 
before  Congress,  and  leave  them  to  decide  whether  it  was  con- 
stitutional or  not.* 

After  dinner,  Mr.  JeflFerson  produced  drafts  of  messages  on 
the  subject  of  France  and  England — proposing  that  the  one 
relative  to  Spain  should  be  subsequent  and  secret.'  The  cha- 
racteristic debate  which  ensued  is  thus  described  in  the  Ana : 

*'  Hamilton  objected  to  the  draft  in  toto ;  said  that  the  contrast  drawn 
between  the  conduct  of  France  and  England  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  ;  he 
denied  that  France  had  ever  done  us  favors ;  that  it  was  mean  for  a  nation  to 
acknowledge  favors ;  that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards 
France,  he  considered  as  a  serious  calamity  ;  that  the  Executive  ought  not,  by  an 
echo  of  this  language,  to  nourish  that  disposition  in  the  people ;  that  the  offers  in 
commerce  made  us  by  France,  were  the  offspring  of  the  moment,  of  circumstances 
which  would  not  last,  and  it  was  wrong  to  receive  as  permanent,  things  merely 
temporary ;  that  he  could  demonstrate  that  Great  Britain  showed  us  more  favors 
than  France.  In  complaisance  to  him  I  whittled  down  the  expressions  without 
opposition  ;  struck  out  that  of  *  favors  antient  and  recent '  from  France  ;  sofiened' 
some  terms,  and  omitted  some  sentiments  respecting  Great  Britain.  He  still  was 
against  the  whole,  but  insisted  that,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  a  secret  communica- 
tion, because  the  matters  it  stated  were  still  depending.  These  were,  1.  The  inex- 
ecution  of  the  treaty ;  2.  The  restraining  our  commerce  to  their  own  ports  and 
those  of  their  friends.  Knox  joined  Hamilton  in  everything.  Randolph  was  for 
the  communications ;  that  the  documents  respecting  the  first  should  be  given  in  as 
public ;  but  that  those  respecting  the  second  should  not  be  given  to  the  Legislature 
at  all,  bat  kept  secret  I  began  to  tremble  now  for  the  whole,  lest  all  should  be 
kept  secret.  I  urged,  especially,  the  duty  now  incumbent  on  the  President,  to  lay 
before  the  Legislature  and  the  public  what  had  passed  on  the  inexccution  of  the 
treaty,  since  Mr.  Hammond^s  answer  of  this  month  might  be  considered  as  the  last 

>  Ana,  Nov.  38th. 

'  This  shows  that  an  agreement  on  the  23d,  mentioned  by  Jefferson  in  Ana,  that 
Bandolph  draw  the  Speech  and  Messages,  did  not  include  all  of  the  latter. 
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wc  should  ever  have  ;  that,  therefore,  it  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  nego- 
tiation pending.  I  urged  that  the  documents  respecting  the  stopping  oar  com 
ought  also  to  go,  but  insisted  that  if  it  should  be  thought  better  to  withhold  them, 
the  restrictions  should  not  go  to  those  respecting  the  treaty  ;  that  neither  of  these 
subjects  was  more  in  a  state  of  pendency  than  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet,  on  which, 
nevertheless,  no  scruples  had  been  expressed.  The  President  took  up  the  subject 
with  more  vehemence  than  I  have  seen  him  show,  and  decided  without  reserve, 
that  not  only  what  had  passed  on  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  should  go  in  as  pub- 
lic (in  which  Hamilton  and  Knox  had  divided  in  opinion  from  Randolph  and 
myself),  but  also  that  those  respecting  the  stopping  our  com  should  go  in  as  public 
(wherein,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Randolph  had  been  against  me).  This  was  the 
first  instance  I  had  seen  of  his  deciding  on  the  opinion  of  one  against  that  of  three 
others,  which  proved  his  own  to  have  been  very  strong." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  the 
President  a  fair  copy  of  his  draft  of  the  message  respecting 
France  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  amendments  embodied,  and 
a  written  argument  against  making  that  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain  confidentially  to  Congress,  as  urged  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  "War.  His  views  on  this  subject,  and  that 
the  one  in  regard  to  Spain  should  be  secret,  were  acted  upon  by 
the  President ;  and  his  drafts  of  the  messages — after  the  unim- 
portant "  whittling  down "  of  that  in  regard  to  England, 
already  mentioned,  were  adopted  and  submitted  to  Congress. 

This  is  almost  the  only  instance,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  in 
which  Jefi'ei-son  has  left  any  record  of  his  drafting  papers  which 
were  to  go  before  the  public  as  the  President's  own,  and  signed 
by  his  name.  "We  take  it  for  granted  that  more  of  this  class  of 
papers  were  prepared  for  the  President  by  Randolph  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  especially  by  the  latter,  than  by  Jefferson.  There  were 
two  or  three  reasons  for  this.  Hamilton  had  almost  from  his 
boyhood  acted  as  a  draftsman  of  papers  for  General  "Washing- 
ton. He  and  Randolph  had  but  little  of  this  kind  of  labor  to  do 
in  their  oflScial  departments,  so  far  as  important  State  papers 
were  concerned,  at  least  little  compared  with  that  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  And,  lastly,  the  "  assumed 
American  primate  "  (as  Judge  Pendleton  termed  Hamilton) 
probably  was  as  fond  of  being  employed  in  this  capacity,  as  he 
was  of  giving  his  aid  in  every  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  all  great  leading  questions  of  foreign  policy,  he  had 
been  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  ascendency 
of  Jefferson,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  counterbalancing 
evidences  of  trust  and  confidence  were  considered  necessary. 
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It  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  seriously  detract  from  Gene- 
ral Washington's  reputation,  were  it  conclusively  shown  that  all 
his  papers  were  rough-drafted,  or  even  completed,  by  other 
pens.  That  ablest  monarch,  perhaps,  who  had  sat  on  the  throne 
of  England  for  ages,  and  who  actually  and  peraonally  controlled 
its  entire  general  policy,  Queen  Elizabeth,  left  drafting  to  Cecil 
and  Walsingham  and  other  instruments.  We  doubt  whether 
her  equal  in  statesmanship,  the  mighty  Protector,  would  not 
have  preferred  again  heading  the  cavalry  charge  at  Marston 
Moor,  to  attempting  an  elaborate  State  paper.  "We  fancy  Wil- 
liam III.  decided  on  the  contents  of  fifty  dispatches  where  he 
wrote  one.  But  if,  instead  of  coming  down  from  the  period 
of  Elizabeth,  we  should  go  backwards,  we  should  soon  reach 
statesmen,  under  whose  resounding  tread  empires  shook,  who 
could  not  write  their  own  names.  Shaven  monks,  or  secre- 
taries who  had  scarcely  looked  out  of  closets,  were  generally 
their  draftsmen,  and  put  their  thoughts  on  parchment.  Which 
suffered  the  shame  ?    Which  deserved  the  credit  ? 

But  the  modern  world,  in  which  the  ruler  is  also  educated 
to  the  duties  of  a  secretary,  does  not  view  the  subject  in  exactly 
this  light.  There  are  writings  of  routine,  and  othera  which  by 
custom  are  expected  to  emanate  from  all  the  members  of  a 
cabinet,  and  which  may,  therefore,  come  indifferently  from  the 
pen  of  either.  But  in  regard  to  papers  of  a  more  personal 
character,  even  though  they  come  officially  or  semi-officially 
before  the  public,  and  in  regard  to  all  purely  pei^sonal  papers,  it 
would  unquestionably  be  considered  as  enhancing  any  states- 
man's or  other  individual's  fame  that  he  was  the  direct  author 
of  the  really  great  written  productions  bearing  his  name.  For 
example,  it  would  be  felt  more  creditable  to  General  Washing- 
ton that  he  substantially  wrote  or  dictated  his  "Farewell 
Address,"  than  to  suppose  that  celebrated  production  was 
thought  out  and  written  out  by  another  man  for  his  use. 

Consequently,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy  for  the 
real  author  to  come  forward  and  reclaim  any  such  production 
which  bears  the  signature  of  another  man.  He  who  is  perfectly 
qualified  to  write  for  himself,  may  be  hurried,  may  be  ill,  may 
(in  regard  to  ofiicial  papers)  wish  to  reserve  his  judgment  for 
that  unbiased  decision,  which  is  best  reached,  oftentimes,  by 
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seeing  how  the  thing  will  look  completed — without  becoming 
previously  warped,  or  warmed,  into  favoring  any  set  of  views, 
or  manner  of  treatment,  by  originating  them  or  writing  them 
out.  Under  these  and  various  other  circumstances,  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  reflecting  men,  a  man  borne  down 
with  weighty  responsibilities,  and  without  vanity  of  authorship, 
would  be  likely  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  competent  pens,  if 
personal  or  official  circumstances  entitled  him  to  command 
them.  In  private  life,  there  are  few  who  wield  ready  and 
vigorous  pens  who  have  not  had  their  services  thus  taxed  by 
friends,  or  by  associates. 

What  rule  does  good  sense  and  delicacy  impose,  in  regard  to 
the  actual  author's  claiming  any  productions,  which  another  has 
fathered — taken  the  responsibility  of — and  perhaps,  in  fact,  ori- 
ginally suggested  in  all  the  material  substance  ? .  We  think  the 
well  settled  rule,  among  gentlemen,  is  that  the  publication  of 
the  authorship  shall  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  ogicn- 
sibh  author.     If  he  chooses  to  make  the  real  authorship  known, 
he  certainly  may ;  if  he  omits  to  do  so  by  any  declaration  or 
memorauda  (whether  his  object  be  merely  to  avoid  unnecessary 
explanations,  unfounded  inferences,  or  to  consult  any  other  mo- 
tive whatsoever)  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  does  not  choose  to  have 
it  known.     It  is  not  necessary  that  he  place  any  obligation  of 
personal  secrecy  on  the  real  writer,  because  the  commonest  deli- 
cacy among  gentlemen,  by  universal  consent,  imposes  that  obli- 
gation.    Kay,  among  men  of  any  breeding,  to  make  such  a 
requirement  would  be  to  imply  a  suspicion  verging  on  an  insult 

Do  public  papers  stand  on  any  different  footing?    Would 
the  omission  of  the  ostensible  author  to  ask  his  amanuensis  or 
secretary  to  destroy  the  original  draft,  authorize  tlie  latter  to 
carefully  preserve   it,  so  that  some   day  or  other   it   should 
turn   up   to    claim   (and   perhaps   really  most   falsely  claia^ 
the  merit  of  the  authorship  on  the  strength  of  the  handwritii^  ^ 
or  the  drafting  ?    There  can  be  no  shadow  of  pretence  that  ov^^ 
man's  having  thus  privately  assisted  another  in  preparing  eith^^ 
a  public  or  private  paper,  is  a  historical  fact  which  the  world  i-^ 
entitled  to  know  at  some  future  day,  and  which,  therefore^ 
authorizes  the  party  rendering  the  assistance  to  store  awaji^ 
proofs  of  it  for  the  next  generation.   We  make  bold  to  say  ther^ 
is  not  a  more  abominable  doctrine,  base  in  object  and  scandalon^ 
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in  consequence — than  that  death  snaps  one  bond  of  personal  and 
private  confidence.  If  we  have  not  a  right  to  "  kiss  and  tell " 
with  the  living,  we  have  not  a  right,  merely  to  gratify  vanity, 
to  utter  over  the  grave  what  would  have  shamed  or  pained  the 
living.  TVe  might  expect  that  such  a  thing  as  an  occasional 
draft  of  papers  prepared  for  another  would  accidentally  get 
mingled  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  drafter,  and  thus,  without 
his  intention,  descend  to  his  posterity.  But  if  long  and  un- 
broken files  were  found,  ranging  from  mere  scraps  up  to  elabor- 
ate addresses,  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  it  evinced  a  particular 
and  unmistakable  purpose. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  prepared  many  papers 
of  any  kind  for  General  Washington's  signature,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  But  we  have  sufficiently  explained  why,  at  all 
events,  no  "  drafts"  of  his  are  preserved  of  any  of  the  President's 
official  papers  which  are  not  by  common  custom  parcelled  out 
among  the  heads  of  departments.  We  think  we  have  in  view 
upwards  of  twenty  instances  where  Mr.  Jefferson  drafted — 
wrote  out — important,  in  several  instances  celebrated,  papers  for 
other  men.  Some  of  those  instances  are  not  doubted  among 
those  who  ought  to  know  the  truth.  We  never  have  heard  of  a 
draft  of  one  of  them  among  Jefferson's  manuscripts ;  never  have 
found  a  remote  allusion  to  their  authorship  in  his  most  confi- 
dential writings ;  never  have  traced  an  oral  claim  to  him  of 
this  kind  among  those  who  lived  for  years  under  the  same 
roof. 

Congress  met  December  2d.  The  violences  of  Genet,  Du 
Plaine,  etc.,  and  especially  the  seeming  appeal  of  the  former  to 
the  people  against  the  Government,  had  produced  a  ferment  in 
the  public  mind  which  operated  unfavorably  towards  the  Re- 
publicans, and  carried  over  to  the  Federalists  some  members  of 
Congress  who  were  not  elected  as  such.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenburg,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
ten  over  Theodore  Sedgwick,  his  Federal  competitor. 

It  18  worthy  of  passing  remark  that  the  representation  of  the 
State  which  was  the  residence  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  was  decidedly  Republican.  The  Federal  leader  in  the 
Cabinet  had  not  been  so  fortunate  at  home.  We  omitted  to 
mention,  also,  that  at  the  late  Presidential  election  «very  elector 
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from  both  Virginia  and  New  York  voted  against  the  Federal 
candidate  for  the  Yice-Presidency. 

The  President  sent  the  messages  to  Congress  in  regard  to 
France  and  England,  prepared  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  the  confidential  one,  containing  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  Spain,  on  the  16th. 

On  the  latter  named  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  made  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled  a  "Report 
on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  Foreign  Countries,"  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  February  23d,  1791.  He  stated  that 
"  it  was  put  into  its  present  form  in  time  to  have  been  given 
in  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,"  but  why  not  so  given,  is 
not  mentioned. 

Our  imports  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  their 
American  possessions — the  tonnage  of  our  vessels  entering  our 
ports  from  those  nations — our  commercial  articles  received  in 
return  by  them — and  the  terms  on  which  they  respectively  put 
our  commerce — were  succinctly  stated.  He  then  inquired  how 
the  restrictions  on  our  commerce  and  navigation  might  be  best 
removed,  modified,  or  counteracted  ?  After  stating  this  might 
be  done  by  friendly  arrangements  with  the  several  nations,  or 
"  by  the  separate  acts  of  our  own  Legislatures  for  countervailing 
their  effects,"  he  pronounced  the  first  resort  by  far  the  most 
eligible  one.     He  said  : 

**  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties  and 
prohibitions,  could  it  be  reliered  of  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could 
eyerj  country  be  employed  in  producing  that  which  nature  has  best  fitted  it  to 
produce,  and  each  be  free  to  exchange  with  others  mutual  surpluses  for  mutual 
wants,  the  greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  produced  of  those  things  which 
contribute  to  human  life  and  human  happiness ;  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be 
increased,  and  their  condition  bettered. 

"  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this  system  of  free 
commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation ;  since  it  is  one  by 
one  only  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the  circumstances  of  either  party 
render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue,  by  way  of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom 
might  be  modified  in  that  particular,  by  mutual  and  equivalent  measures,  preserving 
it  entire  in  all  others." 

But  where  nations  refused  a  liberal  reciprocity,  the  following 
alternative  was  suggested : 
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**  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its 
advantage  by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  it 
behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter 
prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  relaxation  of  them.'' 

Five  rules  were  proposed  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  reta- 
liation, where  it  became  necessary. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  princi- 
ples by  Great  Britain  for  which  these  rules  were  proposed  as 
retaliations  had  already  lost  to  the  United  States,  in  their  com- 
merce with  that  country  and  its  possessions,  "  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  vessels  of  near  40,000  tons  burden,  according  to 
statements  from  official  materials  ;"  that  this  involved  a  propor- 
tionate loss  of  seamen,  shipwrights,  and  ship-building;  and 
^^  was  too  serious  a  loss  to  admit  forbearance  of  some  effectual 
remedy."    He  subsequently  said  : 

**  Proposals  of  friendly  arrangement  have  been  made  on  our  part,  by  the 
present  Government,  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  message  states ;  but,  being 
already  on  as  good  a  footing  in  law,  and  a  better  in  fact,  than  the  most  favored 
nation,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  discovered  any  disposition  to  have  it  meddled  with.*' 

And  the  following  paragraph  characterized  our  commercial 
relations  with  France : 

"  France  has,  of  her  own  accord,  proposed  negotiations  for  improving  by  a 
new  treaty  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  her  internal  disturbances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
them  to  effect,  though  we  have  had  repeated  assurances  of  a  continuance  of  the 
disposition." 

This  report  furnished  its  author  a  legitimate  opportunity  to 
utter  some  views  in  regard  to  a  class  of  our  foreign  relations, 
where  he  was  not  compelled  to  suffer  the  "  whittling  down  "  of 
**two  and  a  half"  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues ;  and  like  a  warrior 
about  to  leave  the  field,  he  seemed  disposed  to  give  his  foes,  and 
the  foes  of  his  cause,  a  parting  salutation  to  be  remembered. 
The  javelin  went  to  the  centre  of  the  mark.  There  was  no 
apparent  elaboration  about  this  paper,  but  it  had  the  success, 
peculiar  to  so  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  decisive  test  of  his  greatness.  It  henceforth 
became  the  text,  nay,  the  chart  of  a  great  party.     Perhaps 
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Others  had  pressed  the  same  views  before,  in  part  or  in  whole ; ' 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  certainly  had  pressed  them  in  private  long 
before ;  but  it  establishes  rather  than  detracts  from  our  impres- 
sions of  that  singular  influence  wliich  he  seems,  spontaneously, 
to  have  exerted  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  previously  enounced 
ideas  came  with  the  force  of  something  as  original  and  striking 
as  true,  when  they  dropped  from  his  lips. 

No  better  proof  of  apostolical  mission  is  to  be  found  than 
that  moral  maxims  older  than  Socrates  and  Confucius,  as  old  as 
the  first  created  man,  could  be  proclaimed,  in  their  naked  sim- 
plicity, with  a  power  which  not  only  shook  rulers  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, but  which  penetrated  with  controlling  eflScacy  to  the 
heart's  core  of  great  bodies  of  mankind,  either  changing  estab- 
lished currents  of  thought,  or  giving  them  the  new  authority  of 
divine  enactments.  We  would  be  guilty  of  no  irreverence  in 
comparing  the  things  of  this  world  to  those  of  a  holier  one — but 
occasionally  in  the  ages  there  come  men  who,  if  not  clothed 
with  the  same  authority  (which  no  one  pretends),  appeal  with  ^ 
corresponding  effect  to  the  convictions  of  men  while  laying  down 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  important  temporal  concerns. 
Minds  that  would  resist  or  fail  to  heed  the  clearest  deductions 
of  logic — hearts  that  no  eloquence  would  permanently  move — ^in 
common  with  those  susceptible  of  nobler  impressions — hear  and 
obey,  where  neither  piercing  logic  nor  moving  words  are  in  the 
least  employed.  Far  more  than  any  other  American  political 
thinker,  Jefferson  exercised  this  unexplainable  power.  And  we 
have  brought  up  this  inferior  instance  purposely  to  show  that 
his  power  was  not  limited  to  stately  generalizations — to  great 
democratical  truths  falling  on  a  soil  craving  such  seed — but 
even  to  the  commoner  things  of  business  and  every  day  expe- 
diency. When  Jefferson's  report,  which  we  have  under  view, 
went  to  its  destination,  a  chart  of  the  future  action  of  the 
Republican  party  was  laid  down.  'Come  what  intervening 
storms  there  might,  the  vessel  was  bound  on  her  course,  with 
no  alternatives  but  to  go  down  or  reach  the  prescribed  port ! 

Jefferson's  last  political  act  of  importance,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
General  Washington,  was  to  make  a  communication  to  Genet 
on  the  31st  of  December.  The  Minister  had  sent  copies  of  his 
instructions  to  the  President,  with  the  impudent  intimation  that 

1  Madison  had  in  Congress,  but  we  think  they  originated  with  Jefferson. 
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lie  desii-ed  the  latter  to  lay  them  before  Congress,     The  Secre- 
tarj  of  State,  among  other  things,  replied : 

"  I  hsTG  it  in  ch&rge  to  obserTe,  that  j^our  TunctioDS,  lu  tbc  mUsIonnr^  of  a, 
foreign  imtton  here,  are  coDfined  to  the  transactions  of  the  aSairs  of  jour  nation 
vith  lliE  Eicculire  of  the  Coitcd  States ;  tbaC  tlie  communication!!,  which  are  to 
p>«3  becwcen  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  cannot  be  a  subject  for  youi- 
intecfercnce,  and  that  the  Prerident  must  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  what  mattera 
hi«  duly  or  the  public  good  may  require  him  to  propose  to  the  dehlicraiions  of 
Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  of  returning  you  Ihe  copies  sent  for  dis- 
tribution, and  of  being,  ttilh  great  respect,  sir,  jour  mosc  obedient,  and  most  hum- 
hie  serrant." 

On  tiie  21at  of  December  the  PrcBtdent  made  an  effort  to 
induce  Mr.  JefFeraon  to  again,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  post- 
pone his  reBigiiation,  but  without  effect.'  On  the  same  day  that 
tlie  above  letter  to  Genet  was  written  (December  Slst),  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  entered  into  some  months  before  with 
the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  in  his  resignation,  couched  ia 
the  foUowiDg  words : 

PHU^iLFaii,  Dec.  81,  ITt), 
Dcxs  Sib: 

Having  had  Ihe  honor  of  communicating  to  you  in  my  letter  of  Ihe  last  of 
July,  mj  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  tlie  end  of 
the  month  of  Sep! ember,  yon  were  pleased,  for  parlicular  reaaona,  to  wish  its  post- 
ponement to  the  close  of  the  year.  That  term  being  now  arrived,  and  my  propen- 
sities to  retirement  becoming  daily  more  and  more  irresistible,  I  now  take  the 
liberty  of  resigning  the  office  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to  accept  with  it  Biy 
rincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences  which  you  hare  been  so  good  as  to  excrciic 
towards  me  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Conscious  that  my  need  of  them  has 
been  great,  I  have  still  ever  fonqd  them. greater,  without  any  other  claim  on  my 
part,  than  a  firm  pursuit  of  what  has  appeared  to  mo  to  be  right,  and  a  thorough 
disdain  of  all  means  nhich  were  not  as  Open  and  honorable,  as  their  object  was 
pare.  I  carry  into  my  retirement  a  lively  sense  of  your  goodness,  and  shall  con- 
tinue gratefully  to  remember  iL  With  very  sincere  prayers  for  your  life,  health, 
■nd  tranquillilT,  I  pray  jou  to  accept  the  homage  of  the  great  and  constant  respect 
■nd  attachment  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  jour  most  obedient, 
and  most  bumble  aervanL 

The  President  made  the  following  feeling  and  beautifu] 
reply : 

PnUDiUBii,  Jan.  IK,  ITH. 
Dua  Sir  : 

I  yesterday  received  with  rincere  regret,  your  reaignation  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Sl*le.     Sioco  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevail  upon  jou  to  forego  any 
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longer  the  indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event,  howerer  anzioQiI 
am  to  avert  it,  must  be  submitted  to. 

But  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  leave  your  station  without  assuring  joo,  that  the 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your 
original  nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  experience ;  and  that  both 
have  been  eminently  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty. 

Let  a  conviction  of  my  most  earnest  prayers  for  your  happiness  accompany 
you  in  your  retirement ;  and  while  I  accept,  with  the  warmest  thanks,  your  solid- 
lude  for  my  welfare,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  etc.* 

On  the  5th  of  January  Mr.  JeflFerson  set  out  for  the  quiet 
shades  of  Monticello.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  left 
office  with  a  degree  of  popularity  which  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  few  Cabinet  officers,  officiating  in  a  period  so  exciting 
and  when  party  spirit  ran  so  high,  to  ever  carry  with  them  into 
retirement.  When  his  diplomatic  correspondences  were  com- 
municated to  Congress,  an  expression  of  hearty  approbation 
burst  spontaneously — irrepressibly — from  all  parties.  The  pre- 
eminent ability  of  his  dispatches — their  calm,  just  tone — their 
felicity  of  style — their  dignity  in  expressing  the  resolve  of  a 
young  and  comparatively  weak  nation  to  preserve  its  honor  at 
the  hazard  of  its  existence,  without  any  of  that  boastfolness 
which  has  disfigured  so  many  later  American  State  papers- 
were  then,  as  among  readers  now,  themes  of  universal  admiration.* 
Towards  England,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Federalists,  he  had  pre- 
served a  moderation  of  language  which  did  not  disclose  a  lurk- 
ing personal  antipathy.  Against  the  improper  pretensions  of 
France,  or  those  claims  from  her  which  it  was  inexpedient  to 
grant  and  just  to  withhold,  he  had  shown  unshaken  firmness. 
His  view  of  our  duties  to  that  power,  under  the  treaties  of  1778, 

1  WoAhington's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  390. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  of  hja  successors  in  the  State  Department  (Mr.  Webster),  lai 
one  whose  political  prejudices  did  not  incline  him  to  look  with  any  peculiar  partialiljcQ 
Mr.  Jefferson,  has  said  : 

**  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  present  Constitution,  his  talents  and  experience  recommended  liim  to 
President  Washington  for  the  first  office  in  his  gift.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  State.  In  this  situation,  also,  he  manifested  conspicuous  ability.  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  ministers  of  other  powers  residing  here,  and  his  instractiona  to  our 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  are  among  our  ablest  State  papers.  A  thorough  knowledgt 
of  the  laws  and  ui^ages  of  nations,  peifect  acquaintance  with  the  immediate  subject  befort 
him,  great  felicity,  and  still  greater  facility  in  writing,  show  themselves  in  whatever 
effort  his  official  situation  called  on  him  to  make.  It  is  believed  by  competent  jndgea, 
that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  fi-om Uieflnt 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774  to  the  present  time,  taken  together,  would 
not  suffer,  in  respect  to  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  bj  comparison 
with  anjTthing  which  other  and  older  States  can  produce ;  and  to  the  attamment  of  this 
respectability  and  distinction,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  contributed  his  full  part." 

To  prevent  imputations  on  Mr.  Webster's  delicac v,  it  is  to  be  remembered  these  words 
were  written  before  be  himself  became  Secretary  of  State. 
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had  precisely  accorded  with  General  Washington's.  He  had 
manfully  resisted  the  insolence  of  the  Minister  of  France,  with- 
out stooping  on  one  side  to  that  petty  and  angular  style  of 
altercation  (soon  to  be  introduced  *),  or,  on  the  other,  making  a 
rebuke  to  the  agent  cover  an  insult  to  his  country.  In  short, 
beyond  a  few  furious  partisans,  in  either  extreme,  Congress 
received  his  dispatches  with  acclamations — and  these  were 
redoubled,  and  burst  from  the  whole  people,  as  the  papers  were 
made  public. 

Judge  Marshall,  a  successor  in  the  department,  says : 

**  This  gentleman  withdrew  from  political  station  at  a  moment  when  he  stood 
particularly  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  determined  opposition  to 
the  financial  schemes  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  approved  by  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departments  of  the  Government ; 
his  ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  Revolutionary  party  in  France  ;  the 
dispositions  which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in  regard  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  had 
deroted  to  him  that  immense  party  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  comport 
with  his,  on  most,  or  all  of  these  interesting  subjects.  To  the  opposite  party  he  had, 
of  coarse,  become  particularly  unacceptable.  But  the  publication  of  his  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Genet  dissipated  much  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been  excited  against 
him.  He  had,  in  that  correspondence,  maintained  with  great  ability  the  opinions 
embraced  by  the  Federalists  on  those  points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between 
the  two  republics ;  and  which,  having  become  universally  the  subjects  of  discussion, 
had  in  some  measure  displaced  those  topics  on  which  parties  were  previously  divided. 
The  partiality  for  France  that  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  it,  detracted 
nothing  from  its  merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  because, 
however  decided  their  determination  to  support  their  own  Government  in  a  contro- 
versy with  any  nation  whatever,  they  felt  all  the  partialities  for  that  republic  which 
the  correspondence  expressed.  The  hostility  of  his  enemies,  therefore,  was,  for  a 
time,  considerably  lessened,  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  attachment  of 
his  friends.  It  would  have  been  impracticable,  in  office,  long  to  preserve  these  dis- 
positions. And  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  that  ascendency  which  he 
held  over  the  minds  of  those  who  had  supported,  and  probably  would  continue  to 
support,  every  pretension  of  the  French  republic,  without  departing  from  princi- 
ples and  measures  which  he  had  openly  and  ably  defended." — Life  of  Washington, 
ToL  it,  p.  298. 

These  suggestions  as  to  the  fortunateness  (to  himself)  of 
the  time  which  Mr.  JeflFerson  selected  for  his  retirement  have 
been,  with  great  injustice  to  the  author,  construed  by  not  a  few 
into  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Jefferson  selected  this  occasion 
because  it  was  a  fortunate  one.*  The  language  does  not  fairly 
admit  of  this  construction.    It  was  immediately  prefaced,  too, 

1  Bj  3fr.  Pickering. 

*  Bat  later  writers  have  not  only  intimated,  but  snbstantially  declared  this. 
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by  a  statement  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  "  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer," "  signified  to  the  President  his  intention  to  retire,  in  Sep- 
tember, from  the  public  service,  and  had,  with  some  relnctance, 
consented  to  postpone  the  execution  of  this  intention  to  the  cloee 
of  the  year."  Of  course.  Judge  Marsliall  did  not  intend  to 
absurdly  intimate  that  in  fixing  this  time,  so  long  in  advance, 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  superhuman  knowledge  of  the  precise  state 
and  point  of  progress  in  which  it  would  find  our  public  affairs. 

The  supposition  advanced,  that  it  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable for  Jefferson  to  long  preserve  the  favorable  dispositions  of 
all  sides,  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  K  we  concede  the  former, 
we  concede  nothing  which  weighs  against  his  character  ot 
statesmanship.  He  now  alone,  of  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  enjoyed  that  general  favor;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  lived  to  emerge  from  more  serious  diflSculties  with  popniarify 
unbroken.  He  had  not  blenched  from  the  side  of  the  President 
at  the  most  critical  moment  to  his  own  popularity  which  bad 
ever  occurred  ;  and  he  encountered  the  danger  vohmtarily,  or 
at  least  to  gratify  his  superior,  for  he  had  a  perfectly  good 
excuse  to  retire  in  an  arrangement  long  previously  fixed. 
When  he  consented  to  relinquish  that  arrangement,  he  did  so 
with  his  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  a  diplomatic  rupture  was 
imminent  with  the  representative  of  that  country  wliich  Iiad  all 
the  partialities  of  his  own  political  friends — and  that  he  would 
be  called  upon,  by  his  position,  to  conduct  the  controversy 
against  that  representative.  And,  finally,  when  he  retired^this 
danger  seemed  to  be  over — the  controversy  substantially  dis- 
posed of.  If,  then,  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  a  fortunate 
one,  his  own  dangers  and  labors  had  contributed  their  full  share 
to  render  it  so. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  theoiy  with  detractors  that  he  retired 
because  he  found  his  influence  waning  in  the  Cabinet;*  in 
other  words,  because  the  President  was  losing  confidence  in 
him.  Were  this  so.  General  Washington's  repeated  importo- 
nities  to  him  to  remain — repeated  but  nine  days  before  his 
resignation  took  effect,  and  the  language  of  his  parting  letter, 
would  not  seem  to  be  altogether  reconcilable  with  the  high 
sincerity  which  ever  marked  Washington's  character.  lie  would 
not  have  desired  his  stay,  if  Jefferson  had  lost  his  confidence ; 

>  See,  for  example,  LifiB  of  John  Adams,  by  liis  grancboD. 
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he  could  not  have  solicited  it,  if  he  did  not  desire  it.  And  we 
find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Cabinet  to  sustain  such  a 
theory;  on  the  contrary  we  find  JeflFerson  voted  down  and 
his  opinion  acted  against,  far  fewer  times  than  happened  in 
the  case  of  any  other  member.  We  do  not  discover  a  solitary 
instance,  from  first  to  last,  where  Washington  proceeded  against 
his  advice  on  a  great  leading  question  of  foreign  policy. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  events  described  in  this  chapter 
Mr.  Jeflcrson  made  entries  in  his  Ana,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  practised  about  the  Presidential  mansion, 
which  have  excited  discussion,  and  in  some  instances  contra- 
diction. We  have  not  chosen  to  break  in  upon  a  narration, 
already  sufficiently  disconnected  by  the  nature  of  its  topics,  with 
this  extraneous  matter.  For  some  information  on  the  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix.* 

Mai'ia  JeflFerson  did  not  return  with  her  father  to  the  capital 
after  his  last  preceding  visit  home  in  September.  We  therefore 
find  her  name  recurring  in  the  subjoined  correspondence : 


To  Maria  Jeffsbsoh. 

Gbbxahtowv,  Xov.  lliht  1793. 

No  letter  yet  from  my  dear  Maria,  who  is  so  fond  of  writing,  so  punctual  in  her 
correspondence.  I  enjoin  as  a  penalty  that  the  next  be  written  in  French.  Now 
for  news.  The  fever  is  entirely  yanished  from  Philadelphia:  not  a  single  person 
has  taken  infection  since  the  great  rains  about  the  1st  of  the  month.  And  those 
who  had  it  before  are  either  dead  or  recovered.  All  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
are  returning  into  the  city,  probably  will  all  be  returned  in  the  course  of  the  ensu« 
ing  week.  The  President  has  been  into  the  city,  but  will  probably  remain  here  till 
the  meeting  of  Congress  to  form  a  point  of  union  for  them  before  they  will  have 
had  time  to  gather  knowledge  and  courage. 

I  have  not  yet  been  in,  not  because  there  is  a  shadow  of  danger,  but  because  I 
am  afoot.  Thomas  is  returned  into  my  senrice.  His  wife  and  child  went  into  town 
the  day  we  left  them.  They  then  had  the  infection  of  the  yellow  fever,  were  taken 
two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  died.  Had  we  stayed  those  two  or  three  days 
longer,  they  would  have  been  taken  at  our  house.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Miss 
Cropper.  Her  trunk  remains  at  our  house.  Mrs.  Fullarton  left  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  remained  there,  but  have  escaped  the  fever.  Follow  closely 
your  music,  reading,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  love  me  as  I  do  you,  most 
affectionately. 

Th.    JEFFERSOy. 

P.  S. — Tell  Mr.  Randolph  that  Gen.  Wayne  has  had  a  convoy  of  twenty-twt 
irngons  of  provisions  and  seventy  men  cut  off  in  his  rear  by  the  Indians. 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  12. 
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To  Maria  Jefferson. 

PWLADILPHIA,  jQt.  IBM,  1198. 

Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

I  should  have  written  to  you  the  last  Sunday  in  turn,  bol  Ini^ess  required 
my  allotting  your  turn  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  putting  off  writing  to  you  till  this  day. 
I  hare  now  received  yours  and  your  sister^s  letters  of  November  27  and  28.  I 
agree  that  Watson  shall  make  the  writing-desk  for  you.  I  called  the  other  day  on 
Mrs.  Fullarton  and  there  saw  your  friend  Sally  Cropper.  She  went  up  to  Trenton 
the  morning  after  she  left  us,  and  stayed  there  till  lately.  The  maid-serrant  who 
waited  on  her  and  you  at  our  house,  caught  the  fever  on  her  return  to  town  and 
died.  In  my  letter  of  last  week,  I  desired  Mr.  Randolph  to  send  horses  for  me  to 
be  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  12th  of  January.  Lest  that  letter  should  miscarry,  I 
repeat  it  here,  and  wish  you  to  mention  it  to  him.  I  also  informed  him  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Eli  Alexander  would  set  out  this  day  from  Elktowii  to  take 
charge  of  the  plantations  under  Byrd  Rogers,  and  praying  him  to  have  his  accom- 
modations  at  the  place  got  ready  as  far  as  should  be  necessary  before  my  arrival 
I  hope  to  be  with  you  all  about  the  15th  of  January,  no  more  to  leave  you.  My 
blessings  to  your  dear  sister  and  little  ones ;  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  yoor 
friends  with  you.    Adieu,  my  dear, 

Yours  tenderly, 

Th.  Jefvbrsok. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

**  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22d^  1793. — In  my  letter  of  this  day  fortnight  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  that  of  this  day  week  to  Maria,  I  mentioned  my  wish  that  my 
horses  might  meet  me  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  12th  of  January.  I  now  repeat  it, 
lest  those  letters  should  miscarry.  The  President  made  yesterday,  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  last  set  at  me  to  continue  ;  but  in  this  I  am  now  immovable  by  any  consi- 
derations whatever.  My  books  and  remains  of  furniture  embark  to-morrow  for 
Richmond.  [Domestic  details.]  I  hope  that  by  the  next  post  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  Mr.  Randolph  a  printed  copy  of  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genet  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  as  communicated  to  Congress.  Our  affairs  with  England  and  Spain 
have  a  turbid  appearance.  The  letting  loose  the  Algerines  on  us,  which  has  been 
contrived  by  England,  has  produced  peculiar  irritation.  I  think  Congress  will 
indemnify  themselves  by  high  duties  on  all  articles  of  British  importation.  If  this 
should  produce  war,  though  not  wished  for,  it  seems  not  to  be  feared.** 

The  publication  of  the  following  letter  has  been  left  to  our 
discretion,  and,  we  believe,  we  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
presenting  it,  as  an  illustration  of  the  writer's  genuine  kindness 
of  heart,  and  of  that  quiet  firmness  with  which  he  always 
asserted  his  independence  of  personal  and  social  action,  and 
taught  the  same  lesson  to  his  family.  The  letter  was  written 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State.    It  suflSciently  explains  itself 
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Bj  omitting  all  other  dates  and  nanaes,  we  trust  we  shall  avoid 
awakening  unpleasant  recollections  in  any  quarter. 

To  Mabtha  Jefferson  Ramdolfh. 
Mt  dear  Mabtha  : 

I  am  now  Tery  long  without  a  letter  from  Monticello,  which  is  always  a 
circumstance  of  anxiety  to  me.  I  wish  I  could^  say  that  Maria  was  quite  well.  I 
think  her  better  for  this  week  past,  having  for  that  time  been  free  from  the  little 
ferers  which  had  harassed  her  nightly. 

A  paper  which  I  some  time  ago  saw  in  the  «*»*•«  under  the  signature 
of  *  *  *  *  proved  to  me  the  existence  of  a  rumor  which  I  had  otherwise  heard 
of  with  less  certainty.  It  has  given  me  great  uneasiness,  because  I  knew  that  it 
roust  have  made  so  many  others  unhappy,  and  among  these  Mr.  Randolph  and 
yourself. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  world  is  become  too  rational  to  extend  to  one 
person  the  acts  of  another.  Every  one  at  present  stands  on  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  their  own  conduct.  I  am  in  hopes,  therefore,  that  neither  of  you  feel  any 
uneasiness  but  for  the  pitiable  victim,  whether  it  be  of  error  or  of  slander.  In 
either  case  I  see  guilt  in  but  one  person,  and  not  in  her.  For  her  it  is  the  moment 
of  trying  the  affection  of  her  friends,  when  their  commiseration  and  comfort 
become  value  to  her  wounds.  I  hope  you  will  deal  them  out  to  her  in  full  measure, 
regardless  of  what  the  trifling  or  malignant  may  think  or  say.  Never  throw  off  the 
best  affections  of  nature  in  the  moment  when  they  become  most  precious  to 
their  object ;  nor  fear  to  extend  your  hand  to  save  another,  lest  you  should  sink 
yourself.  Ton  are  on  firm  ground :  your  kindness  will  help  her,  and  count  in  your 
own  favor  also.  I  shall  be  made  very  happy  if  you  are  the  instruments  not  only 
of  supporting  the  spirits  of  your  afflicted  friend  under  the  weight  bearing  on  them, 
but  of  preserving  her  in  the  peace  and  love  of  her  friends.  I  hope  you  have 
already  taken  this  resolution,  if  it  were  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have. 
Yet  I  wish  it  too  much  to  omit  mentioning  it  to  you.  I  am,  with  sincere  love  to  Mr. 
Randolph  and  yourself^  my  dear  Martha, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


JtT.l 
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IhrUa  (Jtfeiwni)  Bud-ilpb— TkoBM  Hub  BukdoIfb-JfUEnMi'i  Ueil  rf  B«»  ' 
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PorHiU— Hiii  tan4-rall  Id  I'M— Farm  C'O'vt-^TjhMuaei  $<uli  lad  Beg  i- 
«f  Enptj  Binf_FafB  Optntiosi  of  1794— Penttn-ltuiu  iHBTTctio*— .  T - 
moit  X^tgrt^  bo*  rcjirded  br  tbc  tuo  Pvti» — K^pnUiria  new-  <.; 
CoB^iel — Wuhiagton  loritn  Jdfrnon  to  irlarn  !o  the  Cibiaet — Did  H 
williii«If  >)/u4oD  a  BalasM  oT  Puttea  in  hi*  Cibinrt  T^BniUaril'i  PolitinI  ii 
PoUtica  or  aibcrt  who  wen  oflcrcd  SeaU  in  the  Cabinet— UsdiKm'i  C 
— Hai]  lh«  Rcpablicaot  a  GooJ  Eicoh  far  Kaa-AccrptazKcT— Real 
John  Adam* — Hi*  ovn  Peenliar  SiUutiOD  at  the  Timr— BuniltoB'a 
fcTcnt  Theory  offered— Th(  Pmidenl'i  Objects  ia  inithoting  Jaj'i 
BclettioBof  JayDBfortoiute— Bad  RepnbUcu  Tactic»— The  Presidciit  fomd  fh«  Ife 
Neotralilj— JeffnvoD'i  Tien— ScMion  of  Con^ren  lTM-5— Sbarp  Contvsi  oB  DeaM- 
Ciatlon  of  Uemocratle  SodctiM-JcBbrMD*  Slrictarei— Hit  Rafoaal  to  be  a  riiiiiiBlM 
CaBdiilaU- llamiltOD'a  BeiignaliaB— Jeffenoo  to  D'lTCnioiv-Xadiaan'a  Letter  taM 
ferfon  no  hi*  refiual  to  be  a  Preaideotial  Caadidale— JcIRibod  repeata  bia  BefMal- 
Jay'a  Treaty  reeeiTcd  and  approTed  by  Senate-Jay'a,  HasiUton'a  and  WaahiaglW* 
Becord^d  Kir  approbation  of  it— Renewal  of  Orders  in  CooBcil  pending  it<  RattflriHo 
Impreumvnt' — Briti'h  attempt  to  aelic  Frencfa  Ambaasador  in  United  Slatea — WaA- 
tni^Qn'i'  Rii>rt*f>Iona  of  Indignation  at  thew  Ontragea— Hamilton  declares  lUtifcatlta 
DOW  diarepiitable — John  Adama's  Tlew  of  EnglMi  Feelingi  towardi  Anierira — DiA)^ 
Hetllo  of  xbi  Cabiaet_Wo1catt'a  Bematkable  Rcaaona  for  RatiflcatiaB- WwAi^taB^ 
ProceediDK*  Id  the  AEbir— The  Treaty  ratified— Had  Faachet'a  iatercepted  Di^atcki 
any  InflneBee? — Pablic  Eiploaion  on  tbe  Pnblicition  of  the  Treaty — Meetinga  as  Ihl 
ftubjact  and  the  Actnn  in  them— JelTenon'a  Biriclares  on  Jay— Kii  rnnber  Tiewt- 
■■CamlllD^'a"  Defence  of  the  Treatr— Bradford 'a  Death  and  Saccenor— Tirginia  Ehe- 
tion  and  J.eKl-*la(ire  Action — Ueeting  of  Faarth  Congresa — Conteat  in  regard  to  Ik* 
Addreaa  of  the  Honae- Ratledge'a  Bejectioo— Jel&raon'a  Commenta  on  Randolpk'* 
Vtndleadun— Relatlatin  with  France— Candnc I  of  Adet  in  the  United  Stalea-Uanrael 
Rceeption  In  France — Exchange  of  FUgaand  other  Proceedinga— Jf  anroe's  AKotanea 
Inreapect  to  Jay'a  Hlaalon— Monroe  eenanred  byhia  GoTemment-^nstiflfa  hlmaeirN 
bia  InatraetloDri — Wanhlngton'a  Reply— Uiinaderstandiotpi  between  Uoaroe  and  Jay— 
Adet'H  Remnnatrancea  agaiiut  Treaty  of  London — Hia  Complainta  consiilercd — Adol'i 
Deiirery  of  French  Coloro,  and  Preiidenl'aBeply- Proceedlngaof  bolhHoaseaof  C«* 
greaa— Waahingtaa'i  Sincerity  in  hla  Addreu  to  Adet— He  did  not  concur  in  tt* 
Peelingaoftbe  Federalista^The  Repablicani  drive  him  ftomhli  Political  Neattality— 
Tbe  CoDae<|Denceri — The  Reaction  Hnt  aeta  agalnat  Monroe — Waahinglon'n  and  Adama'i 
Cenioreii  on  him- A  cnrlao*  Example  of  Political  "Sea-ebange" — A  larger  duunpio* 
than  Honroc  In  the  field. 

Os  the  16th  of  Janiiarv  (1794),  Mr.  Jefferson  reached  home, 
fnndly  iinngining,  as  many  other  public  men  have  done  at  some 
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^^^  -^^tary  lull  in  the  very  midst  of  their  public  carcere,  that  he 
f^w.  *iad  reached  the  long-desired  haven  of  rest — that  hence- 
\l^?**i  in  his  calm  and  delightful  retreat,  he  was  to  look  out, 
^r**V  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  on  party  struggles — on  the 
^^r^^  and  strife  of  the  busy  world  !  It  was  but  a  delusive  dream ! 
"^^t  that  one  who  had  been  twenty-four  years  in  the  official  har- 
^^%B8 — more  than  half  of  that  time  entirely  cut  off  from  his  private 
^Iffiurs — should  feel  thus  at  least  for  a  period,  until  the  agreeable 
Uovelty  of  new  pursuits  and  associations  should  gradually  wear 
away,  would  be  expected  by  all  who  have  any  correct  appreci- 
ation of  public  life. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  fifty  years  old.  His  hair  was  slightly 
toached  with  white.  When  the  excitement,  by  which  he  had 
80  long  been  surrounded,  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  natural  pros- 
tration of  reaction  followed,  he  fancied  for  a  time  that  he  had 
grown  old,  that  his  constitution  was  seriously  shattered.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  fancy.  His  form  was  erect,  his  tread  was  elastic, 
his  strength  was  really  unimpaired.  Th(i  strict  temperance  and 
abstinence  which  had  attended  him  onward  from  his  youth — his 
regularity  of  exercise  in  all  weather  and  under  all  circumstances 
and,  indeed,  his  prudent  and  uniform  habits  in  every  particular, 
had  scarcely  yet  allowed  him  to  land  on  tlie  hither  shore  of  a 
hale  and  vigorous  old  age. 

And  here  let  us  take  another  direct  glimpse  of  his  family. 
Maria,  who  had  resided  with  him  at  Philadelphia,  until  his  last 
trip  but  one  home,  was  now  sixteen — in  mind  and  gentle  sweet- 
ness of  character,  bearing  out  all  the  promise  which  Mrs.  Adams 
had  discovered  in  her  childhood — in  person,  a  dazzling  vision  of 
beauty.  While  her  older  sister — herself  a  woman  of  dignified 
and  highly  agreeable  appearance — bore  too  many  of  her  father's 
lineaments  to  be  termed  beautiful,  Maria  closely  resembled  that 
parent  who  had  gone  so  early  to  the  grave ;  and  whom,  alas  1 
she  was  so  soon  to  follow.  Her  beauty,  indeed,  was  of  that  ex- 
quisitely delicate  cast  which  betrays  an  organization  too  fine 
and  fragile  to  long  withstand  the  physical  and  other  vicissi- 
tudes of  life. 

Martha  (Mrs.  Randolph)  was  the  mother  of  a  fine  healthy 
son,  and  a  daughter.*  Though  a  highly  accomplished  woman, 
conspfcuously  attractive  in  manners  and  conversation,  and  as 

>  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ann  Carey  Randolph. 
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gentle  and  amiable  as  any  of  her  sex,  her  highest  charm,  to 
those   who  were   familiarly  acquainted  with  lier,  was  in  the 
solid  traits  of  her  character — a  firm  good  sense  which  alwajB 
judged  wisely  but  benevolently — a  perfect  sincerity  to  all,  and 
an  entire  and  unselfish  devotion  to  her  friends  and  her  family. 
No  man  judged  female  grace  or  excellence  by  a  loftier  standard, 
or  with  a  more  fastidious  hypercriticism,  than  Martha's  kinsman 
by  blood  and  by  marriage,  Randolph  of  Eoanoke.     On  one 
occasion,  long  after  his  utter  alienation  from    Mr.  Jefierson, 
and  when  he  was  only  on  terms  of  speaking  with  his  family, 
Martha's  health  was  offered  in  a  company  of  gentlemen  where 
John  Randolph  sat  at  the  table.    He,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  immedi- 
ately rose  with  his  glass  in  his  hand.     His  piercing,  haughty  eye 
rolled  round  the  circle  as  if.  challenging  criticism  on  his  course, 
while  in  his  clear  shrill  tones  he  deliberately  uttered  :  "  I  drink, 
gentlemen,  to  her — to  the  sweetest  woman  in  Virginia !" 

Tliomas  Mann  Randolph,  the  husband  of  Martha,  had  yet 
scarcely  turned  thirty.  He  was  what  we  have  described  him 
four  years  earlier,  only  new  business  cares,  and  new  responu- 
bilities,  had  stamped  more  thoughtfulness  on  his  brow.  His 
rapid  impulsiveness  and  vehemence  of  character  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  have  unfitted  him  for  agreeable  habitual  associadou 
with  his  father-in-law ;  who  if  he  felt  deeply,  always  judged  and 
acted  deliberately,  and  suppressed  every  outward  exhibition  of 
excitement.  But  Randolph,  to  the  wide  and  varied  informa- 
tion which  has  been  mentioned,  added  an  excellent  literary  taste. 
He  also  possessed  very  considerable  scientific  attainments,  pa^ 
ticularly  in  two  widely  separated  departments — arms  and  natu- 
ral history.  In  the  latter,  he  was,  for  example,  so  thorough  and 
so  ardent  a  botanist  that  the"  celebrated  Abb^  Correa,  in  making 
his  annual  visits  to  Monticello  in  after  years,  spent  more  time  in 
rambling  the  fields  and  forests  with  him,  than  he  devoted  to  his 
liost,  Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  on  a  visit 
to  him  and  his  kinsmen,  that  Professor  Leslie  visited  America. 

He  had  other  traits  which  commended  him  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  was  a  man  of  unbounded  generosity  of  character.  He  had 
that  physical  nerve  and  hardihood  which  the  former  warmly 
admired,  and  considered,  if  not  a  part  of  character,  at  least,  the 
foundation  from  which  many  of  the  noblest  traits  of  ch&acter 
necessarily  spring.    If  his  father-in-law  was  a  bold  rider,  he  was 
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a  desperate  one.  Darkness,  the  swollen  ford,  the  rushing  river, 
tlie  wildly  beating  storm,  stopped  not  his  journey  when  his 
horse's  head  was  pointed  homeward.  The  tall  spare  figure 
wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  the  blazing  but  abstracted  eye, 
the  powerful  blood-horse,*  splashed  with  mud  and  foam,  and 
dashing  swiftly  onward,  are  yet  familiar  objects  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  many.  Scott's  description  of  William  of  Delioraine  was 
often  applied  to  him  by  his  friends: 

**  Alike  to  him  were  time  and  tide, 
December's  snow  or  July's  pride  ; 
Alike  to  him  were  tide  and  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime.'* 

It  was  his  exaggerated  generosity  of  character,  coupled  with 
this  reckless  contempt  of  exposure,  which  ultimately  cost  him 
his  life.* 

He  possessed,  or  was  before  long  to  possess,  a  large  property 
— ^his  two  principal  estates  being  Edgehill*  (joining  Shadwell, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Monticello),  and  Varina,  an  extensive 
plantation  a  few  miles  below  Richmond.  He  managed  both  of 
these  estates.  His  residence  was  nominally  on  the  first  named, 
but  he  found  himself  unable  to  occupy  it,  except  at  short  inter- 
vals. When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  home,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  father  and  daughter  separated,  and  more  especially  now, 
when  infant  grandchildren  enlivened  the  household.  These  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  not  have  taken  from  him !  Randolph  struggled 
to  keep  a  home  of  his  own,  for  a  time,  but  finally  gave  it  up, 
and  became  a  pretty  regular  part  of  the  family  at  Monticello. 
From  Mr.  Jefferson's  return  home,  in  1794,  we  find  the  old 
entries  in  the  account-book,   "paid  for  Patsy ,"   "gave 

>  Bandolpli  selected  his  horses  for  their  speed  and  endarance— for  that  reckless 
courmffe  and  nnconqaerable  ** bottom"  which  marked  his  own  organization.  He  had  no 
dandYSon  in  horseflesh—none  of  the  feeling  of  an  ancestor  whose  horse  *^  Shakespeare  " 
was  Kept  in  a  stable  wainscoted  like  a  panor,  his  groom  sleeping  in  an  alcove !  Thomas 
Mann  Bandolph's  horses  fared  as  he  fared,  and  they  were  apt  to  look  as  he  looked,  gaont 
and  rough.  One  of  his  best  remembered  horses  through  the  country  Bide  (one  of  his 
Imat)  was  "  Camel/'  so  called  for  withers  which  rose  before  the  saddle  like  a  camel's 
famnp.  To  ride  this  powerful  animal  eighty  miles  a  day  (the  distance  from  one  of  his 
Imltuig-places  to  Monticello),.  when  the  roads  were  deep  and  sticky  with  mud — and  then, 
at  nightfall,  to  take  the  Ri?anna  at  ftiU  bank  to  save  riding  round  by  the  bridge-were  no 
nneommon  feats  with  him. 

*  On  review,  we  apprehend  our  picture  conveys  an  impression  of  Gov.  Randolph  at 
a  later  period  than  the  one  under  consideration  (1794) — after  misfortune  and  sorrow  had 
aabtracted  something  from  the  rounder  and  warmer-tinted  lineaments  of  young  man- 
hood. 

*  ffis  grandfather  WOliam  Bandolph's  patent— 400  acres  of  which,  as  we  liave  seen, 
irere  aliced  off  (for  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch)  to  give  Peter  Jefferson  a  more  eligible  build- 
tsg-apot  on  Shadwell. 

VOL.  n. — 16 
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Patsy ,  for  small  expenses,"  etc.,  etc.,  constantly  recurriDg,as 

in  earlier  days. 

The  whole  family  we  have  described,  were  assembled  under 
the  paternal  roof-tree  to  welcome  Mr.  Jeffei-son  on  his  return, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  winter  wore  away  happily,  not  to  mt 
gaily.  On  the  3d  of  February  he  wrote  his  successor  in  the 
State  department,  Mr.  Randolph  :* 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters  from  General  Gates, 
La  Motte^  and  HautcricTe.  I  perceiFC  by  the  latter,'  that  the  partisans  of  the  one 
or  the  other  principle  (perhaps  of  both)  have  thought  my  name  a  convenient  corer 
for  declarations  of  their  own  sentiments.  What  those  are  to  which  Haaterieve 
alludes,  I  know  not,  having  never  seen  a  newspaper  since  I  left  Philadelphii 
(except  those  of  Richmond),  and  no  circwmstances  authorize  bim  to  expect  thit  I 
should  inquire  into  them,  or  answer  him.  I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  nid, 
that  ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  man  can  rest  his  head.  I  am  rare 
it  is  true  as  to  everything  political,  and  shall  endeavor  to  estrange  myself  to  every- 
thing of  that  character.  I  indulge  myself  on  one  political  topic  only,  that  is,  ia 
declaring  to  my  countrymen  the  shameless  corruption  of  a  portion  of  the  Represen- 
tatives to  the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion  to  tb« 
Treasury.  I  think  I  do  good  in  this,  because  it  may  produce  exertions  to  refam 
the  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the  form  of  the  government  is  to  depend." 

We  have  here  the  ancient  ideal  of  retirement — the  busy 
occupations  which  yesterday  employed  the  now  political  ancho^ 
ite,  and  all  that  can  direct  attention  or  recollection  to  them  to 
be  shut  out — except  a  pet  topic  or  two  left  for  patriotic  atten- 
tion !  Such  seclusions  may  have  been  practicable  before  the 
day  of  newspapers,  and  of  mails  to  carry  written  letters.  They 
have  not  been  so  since — though  many  a  philosophic  mind,  in 
its  weariness  or  its  disgust,  has,  for  a  time,  dreamed  over  this 
antiquated  dream. 

Here  is  a  flash  of  the  old  spirit  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison; 

MoxnciLLO,  April  Sd,  llti 
Dear  Sir:  ^^ 

Our  post  having  ceased  to  ride  ever  since  the  inoculation  began  in  ^^ 
mond,  till  now,  I  received  three  days  ago,  and  all  together,  your  friendly  favoi*  •* 
March  the  2d,  9th,  12th,  14th,  and  Colonel  Monroe^s  of  March  the  8d  and  16tb- 
have  been  particularly  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the  papers  containing  yonr  ^ 
Smith's  discussion  of  your  regulating  propositions.    These  debates  had  not  b*^ 
seen  here  but  in  a  very  short  and  mutilated  form.    I  am  at  no  loss  to  uet^ 


»  On  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  the  President  transferred  Ifr.  Wf 
dolph  to  the  State  department,  and  made  Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  Ponnaylvi^^ 
Attorney-General.  *,«.,. 

*  Haaterieve  was  the  French  Consul  at  New  YorK. 
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Smithes  speech  to  its  true  father.  Everj  tittle  of  it  is  Hamilton's  except  the  intro- 
daction.  There  is  scarcelj  anything  there  which  I  have  not  heard  from  him  in  our 
Yarious  private,  though  official  discussions.  The  very  turn  of  the  arguments  is  the 
same,  and  others  will  see  as  well  as  myself  that  the  style  is  Hamilton's.  The  sophis- 
try is  too  fine,  too  ingenious,  even  to  have  been  comprehended  by  Smith,  much  less 
devised  by  him.  His  reply  shows  he  did  not  understand  his  first  speech ;  as  its 
general  inferiority  proves  its  legitimacy,  as  evidently  as  it  does  the  bastardy  of  the 
original.  Tou  know  we  had  understood  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  a  counter 
report,  and  that  some  of  his  humble  servants  in  the  Senate  were  to  move  a  refei- 
ence  to  him  in  order  to  produce  it  But  I  suppose  they  thought  it  would  have  a 
better  effect,  if  fired  off  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  find  the  report,  how-, 
ever,  so  fully  justified,  that  the  anxieties  with  which  I  left  it  are  perfectly  quieted. 
In  this  quarter,  all  espouse  your  propositions  with  ardor,  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

The  "  regulating  propositions  "  of  Madison  referred  to  were 
a  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Jan.  4th,  embracing  and  carrying  out  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  submitted  in  his  celebrated  report 
of  the  16th  of  the  preceding  December.*  Tlie  House  took  up 
the  resolutions  January  13th,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina 
— whom  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe  as  one  of 
the  most  devoted  champions  of  Hamilton's  views  and  plans — 
made  that  elaborate  reply  to  Madison's  powerful  opening 
speech,  which  is  attinbuted  to  Hamilton  himself  in  the  above 
quotation.  That  it  was  correctly  so  attributed,  appears  by  one 
of  the  carefully  preserved  "  drafts "  published  in  Hamilton's 
writings.' 

In  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  the  3d,  he 
informed  Mr.  Madison  that  the  people  of  Virginia  seemed  ready 
for  a  war  with  England  should  it  ensue,  but  he  "  hoped  it  would 
not  come  to  that."  He  thought  the  guaranty  of  the  French 
West  Indies  contained  in  our  treaty  with  France,  must  be  kept, 
and  that  at  the  proper  time  we  should  declare  both  to  that 
nation  and  to  England,  "  that  these  islands  were  to  rest  with 
France,  and  that  we  would  make  a  common  cause  with  the 
latter  for  that  object."  He  had  no  doubt  the  bills  for  various 
kinds  of  armaments  and  fortifications  before  Congress  would  pass, 

>  The  resolutions  proposed  to  increase  the  dntj  on  the  manufactures  and  on  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels,  of  nations  having  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States — and  to 
reduce  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  nations  having  commercial  treaties  with  us, 
and  to  retaliate  the  restrictions  on  oar  navigation.  This  of  course  was  a  measure  which 
would  effectually  reach  England. 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  by  his  son,  vol.  v.  p.  90. 
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not  that  the  "  Monocrats  and  paper  men  "  wanted  war,  but  that 
they  wanted  "  armies  and  debts."  Though  the  Bcpublicans  had 
a  small  majority  in  the  House,  "  he  had  always  observed  "  that 
where  "jobs"  were  to  be  distributed,  "some  few  would  be 
debauched."  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  himself  thoroughly 
weaned  from  public  affairs — ^believed  he  never  should  take 
another  newspaper  of  any  sort — and  was  totally  absorbed  in  his 
rural  occupations  1 

He  wrote  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Adams,  April  25th : 

*'D£AR  Sir: 

*^  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  book  }ou  were  so  good  as  to  transmit  me,  tf 
well  as  the  letter  covering  it,  and  your  felicitations  on  my  present  quiet  The 
difference  of  my  present  and  past  situation  is  such  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  regret, 
but  that  my  retirement  has  been  postponed  four  years  too  long.  The  principles  oa 
which  I  calculated  the  yaluc  of  life,  are  entirely  in  favor  of  my  present  course.  I 
return  to  farming  with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely  knew  in  my  youth,  and  which  hti 
got  the  better  entirely  of  my  love  of  study.  Instead  of  writing  ten  or  twelve  let- 
ters a  day,  .which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  a  thing  in  coarse,  I  put  off 
answering  my  letters  now,  farmer-like,  till  a  rainy  day,  and  then  find  them  soim- 
times  postponed  by  other  necessary  occupations.  The  case  of  the  Pays  de  Taad  it 
new  to  mc.  The  claims  of  both  parties  are  on  grounds  which,  I  fancy,  we  have 
taught  the  world  to  set  little  store  by.  The  rights  of  one  generation  will  scarcely 
be  considered  hereafter  as  depending  on  the  paper  transactions  of  another.  Xj 
countrymen  are  groaning  under  the  insults  of  Great  Britain.  I  hope  some  metos 
will  turn  up  of  reconciling  our  faith  and  honor  with  peace.  I  confess  to  you  I  hive  ■ 
seen  enough  of  one  war  never  to  wish  to  see  another.  With  wishes  of  cveiy 
degree  of  happiness  to  you,  both  public  and  private,  and  with  my  best  respecti  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  I  am  your  affectionate  and  humble  servant." 

To  Tench  Coxe,  May  1st : 

"Dear  Sir: 

*'  Your  several  favors  of  February  22d  and  27th,  and  March  16th,  which  have 
been  accumulating  in  Richmond  ....  were  lately  brought  to  me Your  let- 
ters give  a  comfortable  view  of  French  affairs,  and  later  events  seem  to  confirm  iL 
Over  the  foreign  powers  I  am  convinced  they  will  triumph  completely,  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent  disgrace  of  the  invading  tyrants,  is 
destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle  the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against 
those  who  have  dared  to  embroil  them  in  such  wickedness,  and  to  bring  at  length, 
kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  to  the  scaffolds  which  they  have  been  so  long  deluging  with 
human  blood.    I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of  these  scoundrels,  though  I  do 
it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infinitely  to  contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of 
my  lucerne  and  potatoes.    I  have  so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  these 
spectacles  of  usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  do  not  take  a  single  newspaper,  nor 
read  one  a  month :  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  the  happier  for  it. 

"  We  are  alarmed  here  with  the  apprehensions  of  war ;  and  sincerely  anions 
that  it  may  be  avoided ;  but  not  at  the  expense  either  of  our  faith  or  honor.    It 
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seems  much  the  general  opinion  here,  the  latter  has  been  too  much  wounded  not  to 
require  reparation,  and  to  seek  it  even  in  war,  if  that  be  necessary.  As  to  myself, 
I  love  peace,  and  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  the  world  still  another  useful 
lesson,  by  showing  to  them  other  modes  of  punishing  injuries  than  by  war,  which  is 
as  much  a  punishment  to  the  punisher  as  to  the  sufferer.  I  loye,  therefore,  Mr. 
Clarkc*s  proposition  of  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  nation  which  has 
conducted  itself  so  atrociously.  This,  you  will  say,  may  bring  on  war.  If  it  does,  we 
will  meet  it  like  men ;  but  it  may  not  bring  on  war,  and  then  the  experiment  will 
have  been  a  happy  one.  I  believe  this  war  would  be  vastly  more  unanimously 
approved  than  any  one  we  ever  were  engaged  in ;  because  the  aggressions  have 
been  so  wanton  and  bare-faced,  and  so  unquestionably  against  our  desire.'* 

To  the  President,  May  14th : 

'*  I  find  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  my  lands  than  the  short  visits  hereto* 
fore  made  to  them  permitted,  that  a  ten  years*  abandonment  of  them  to  the  ravages 
of  overseers,  has  brought  on  them  a  degree  of  degradation  far  beyond  what  I  had 
expected.  As  this  obliges  me  to  adopt  a  milder  course  of  cropping,  so  I  find  that 
they  have  enabled  me  to  do  it,  by  having  opened  a  great  deal  of  lands  during  my 
absence.  I  have  therefore  determined  on  a  division  of  my  farms  into  six  fields,  to 
be  put  into  this  rotation :  first  year,  wheat ;  second,  com,  potatoes,  peas ;  third, 
rye  or  wheat,  according  to  circumstances ;  fourth  and  fifth,  clover  where  the  fields 
win  bring  it,  and  buckwheat  dressings  where  they  will  not;  sixth,  folding,  and 
buckwheat  dressings.  But  it  will  take  me  from  three  to  six  years  to  get  this  plan 
under  way.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  my  acquisition  of  overseers  from  the  head 
of  Elk  has  been  a  happy  one,  or  that  much  will  be  done  this  year  towards  rescuing 
my  plantations  from  their  wretched  condition.  Time,  patience,  and  perseverance 
must  be  the  remedy:  and  the  maxim  of  your  letter,  *slow  and  sure,*  is  not  less  a 
good  one  in  agriculture  than  in  politics.  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  extricate  us  from 
the  event  of  a  war,  if  this  can  be  done  saving  our  faith  and  our  rights.  My  opinion 
of  the  British  Government  is,  that  nothing  will  force  them  to  do  justice  but  the 
loud  voice  of  their  people,  and  that  this  can  never  be  excited  but  by  distressing 
their  commerce.  But  I  cherish  tranquillity  too  much  to  suffer  political  things  to 
enter  my  mind  at  all.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  owe  you  a  letter  for  Mr.  Young ;  but 
I  am  waiting  to  get  full  information.  With  every  wish  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  my  most  friendly  respects  for  Mrs.  Washington,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  sir,*  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant.** 

To  Mr.  MadisoD,  May  16th : 

«'  DiAX  Sir  : 

*'  I  wrote  you  on  the  Sd  of  April,  and  since  that  have  received  yours  of 
March  24,  26,  31,  April  14  and  2B,  and  yesterday  I  received  Colonel  Monroe*s  of 
the  4th  instant,  informing  me  of  the  failure  of  the  Non-importation  Bill  in  the 
Senate.  This  body  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  will  of  the  Bepresentativca 
when  too  hasty.  They  are  not  only  that,  but  completely  po  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple also ;  and  in  my  opinion  are  heaping  coals  of  fire,  not  only  on  their  persons, 
but  on  their  body,  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature.  I  have  never  known  a  measure 
more  universally  desired  by  the  people  than  the  passage  of  that  bill.    It  is  not 
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from  my  own  observation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  that  I  would  decide  what  the; 
arc,  but  from  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  move  much  with  them,  and  br 
their  intercommunications  with  each  other,  have,  under  their  Tiew,  a  greater  po^ 
tion  of  the  country  than  any  other  description  of  men.  It  seems  that  the  opiiuoD 
is  fairly  launched  into  public  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  This  seems  requisite  to  cod* 
plete  the  experiment,  whether  they  do  more  harm  or  good.  I  wrote  lately  to  Mr. 
Taylor  for  the  pamphlet  on  the  bank.  Since  that  I  have  seen  the  '  Definition  of 
Parties,*  and  must  pray  you  to  bring  it  for  me.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
merits  to  be  preserved," 

These  allusions  to  a  threatened  war  with  England  had  been 
produced  by  a  still  more  aggressive  order  in  council  than  that 
of  June,  1793.  It  was  dated  November  6th,  1793,  but  not  pnb- 
lished  until  about  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  it  directed  British 
armed  vessels  to  additionally  seize  and  carry  into  port  for  adju- 
dication, all  ships  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any  colony 
belonging  to  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  other  supplies  to 
any  such  colony. 

Under  this  atrocious  outrage  on  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  as  a  neutral  nation,  this  contemptuous  insult 
to  its  power,  the  war  spirit  of  1776  again  blazed  throughout  the 
land.     Some  even  of  the  leading  Federalists  were  swept  along 
by  the  excitement.     Sedgwick  moved,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  raise  fifteen  regiments  of  troops,  and  Smith  (of 
South  Carolina)  moved  a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety,  where  our  citizens  suffered  spoliations  under  this 
order  in  council,  of  immediately  compensating  them  and  then 
demanding  indemnity  from  England.    Dayton  of  New  Jersey 
moved  to  sequester  all  British  debts  to  form  an  indemnity  fund. 
Madison'^s  resolutions  coming  up,  some  opposed  them  as  inade- 
quate to   the   crisis;    but  Ames  denounced  them   as  having 
French  stamped    on   their    face.      Parker  of  Virginia  hotly 
replied  that  he  wished  all  had  stamps  on  their  foreheads  to 
show  whether  they  were  for  France  or  England !    The  galleries 
clapped,  and  the  House  ordered  the  galleries  cleared. 

Lord  Dorchester's  supposed  speech  to  an  Indian  deputati^^^ 
at  Quebec,  in  February,  declaring  that  a  war  between  Qr^ 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  probably  take  place  duri^ 
the  year,  and  that  a  new  line  must  then  be  drawn  betwe^ 
them  by  the  sword,  came  to  swell  the  excitement.  Sedgwick^ 
motion,  however,  did  not  prevail,  and  before  the  House  came  ^^ 
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any  determination  on  the  proposition  to  sequester  British  debts, 
Clarke  of  New  Jersey  moved  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  until  she  should  make  restitution  for 
her  aggressions  on  our  neutral  rights,  and  until  she  should  sur- 
render the  American  posts  held  by  her.  Tliis  is  the  proposition 
alluded  to  so  favorably  by  Mr.  Jeiferson  in  the  preceding  quota- 
tions, and  the  rejection  of  which  by  the  Senate  called  out  his 
severe  strictures  (of  May  15th)  on  that  body. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pinckney  was  laid 
before  Congress  containing  a  new  British  order  in  council,  dated 
January  8th,  revoking  that  of  November  6th,  so  far  as  to  make 
it  only  apply  to  vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  French 
islands,  and  on  a  direct  voyage  from  those  islands  to  Europe. 
On  these  partial  concessions,  the  Federalists,  as  a  party,  veered 
about  and  "  strenuously  opposed  all  measures  which  were  irri- 
tating in  their  tendency  "  *  towards  England.  The  Republicans 
— aided  by  a  small  body  of  Federalists  headed  by  Dayton — still 
favored  non-intercourse  and  other  decided  measures. 

Pending  these  discussions  (on  the  16th  of  April),  the  Pre- 
sident sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  John  Jay,  then 
Chief  Justice,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,'  avowing,  in  his  message  containing 
the  nomination,  that  he  had  taken  the  step,  "  as  peace  ought  to 
be  pursued  with  unremitted  zeal,  before  the  last  resource  which 
has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  could  not  fail  to 
check  the  advanced  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

The  measure  met  the  opposition  of  a  party  who  believed  the 
presence  of  our  Minister  already  in  England  was  sufficient,  and 


^  lCarahall*s  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  • 

•  In  a  long  .letter  fk'om  Hamilton  to  Washington,  dated  April  14th,  he  presses  this 
measure.  He  states  that  he  is  not  unapprised  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  persons 
whom  General  Washington  had  in  contemplation  for  the  place,  and  intimates  that  he 
understands  the  President's  biases  to  be  in  his  favor,  bat  on  account  of  the  "•  collateral 
obstacles"  which  exist,  requests  the  President  to  drop  him  and  take  Mr.  Jay.  (Hamil- 
ton's Works,  Tol.  iv.  p.  519.)  The  *' collateral  obstacles"  probably  existed  in  the 
Senate.  Colonel  Monroe,  of  that  body,  wrote  the  President,  April  8th,  '^  that  he  should 
deem  such  a  measure  [the  nomination  of  Hamilton]  not  only  injurious  to  the  public 
interest,  but  also especiallY  so  to"  the  President's ;  and  he  asked  an  interview  to  explain 
his  objections.  fSparks^s  Washingion,  vol.  x.  p.  557.)  The  President  declined  the 
interview,  requesting  Colonel  Monroe  to  communicate  his  objections  in  writing.  (lb. 
vol.  z.  p.  339.)  Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  dropped.  Had  Hamilton  been  nominated, 
there  is  probablv  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  His 
gnpposea  English  partialities  were  too  strong  for  even  the  moderate  Federalists  in  their 
present  phase  of  feeling.  The  vote  on  Clarke's  non-intercourse  resolutions  in  thfr 
Senate  will  show  the  existing  temper  of  that  body  towards  England. 
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that  further  extraordinary  overtures  to  that  coontiy,  under  the 
particular   circumstances,  were   uncalled  for,    and    derogatory 
to  our  self-respect.     Mr.  Jay's  nomination  was  approved  in  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes;  but  in  the  House,  tbongfa 
further  action  on  Clarke's  resolution  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  negoti- 
ation/ and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  an  act  of  indelicaqr 
towards  the  Executive,  if  not  a  direct  infringement  on  bis  right 
to  negotiate,  it  passed  by  fifty-eight  to  thirty-eight  votes.    A 
bill  based  on  it  was  then  passed,  fifty-eight  to  thirty-four.    It 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Senate,  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice- 
President  Adams.     Some  other  divisions,  at  about  the  same 
period,  indicated  a  similar  temper  in  Congress,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  far  more  serious  breach  had  occurred  between  the 
Republican  party  and  the  President  personally  than  ever  before.' 

1  In  Hamilton's  letter  to  the  President  of  April  14th,  this  measure  proposed  by  Clarke 
was  Tnentione«l  as  a  hostile  one  towards  England,  which  would  probably  lead  to  war, 
and  the  proposal  of  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  urging  the  appointment  of  an  envoy. 

'  Juil^e  Mai-shall  records  this  as  a  defeat  of  the  Administration  in  the  House  of  Bepre* 
sentatives;  aud  it  would  seem  that  the  course  of  the  President  himself,  was  now,  pertiapti 
for  the  first  time,  directly  criticised  in  that  body.  The  objection  to  (^Harke's  resiriotiMn, 
.that  they  were  an  infringement  on  the  powers  of  and  an  indelicacy  towards  the  Ezeca- 
live,  was  met  by  the  assertion  that  Congress  had  the  sole  right  to  regolate  commerce, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  indelicacy,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  (Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.)  The  same  author  states  the  following^  the  views  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  any  step  which  might  lead  to  a  war  with  England,  and  he  mti, 
''  their  aid  was  not  requisite  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  President  on  thla  inteieitmi 
subject:" 

*'  That  war  with  Britain  during  the  continuance  of  the  passionate  and  almost  idobtroei 
devotion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  to  the  French  Republic,  woaM  throw  America 
so  completely  iuto  the  arms  of  France,  as  to  leave  her  no  longer  mistress  of  her  owa 
conduct,  was  not  the  only  fear  which  the  temper  of  the  day  suggested.    That  the  iplrH 
which  triumphed  in  that  nation,  and  deluged  it  with  the  blood  of  its  revolntionary  chaih 
pious,  mi^ht  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  desolate  the  hitherto  safe  and  peaceful  dweUinga  of 
the  American  people,  was  an  apprehension  not  so  entirely  unsu])ported  by  appearaaeet, 
as  to  be  pronounced  chimerical.    With  a  blind  infatuation,  which  treated  reaaon  as  a 
criminal,  immense  numbers  applauded  a  furious  despotism,  trampling  on  every  right,  aad 
sporting  with  life,  as  the  essence  of  liberty ;  and  the  few  who  conceived  freedom  to  be 
a  plant  which  did  not  flourish  the  better  for  being  nourished  with  human  blood,  and 
wuo  ventured  to  disapprove  thf  ravages  of  the  guillotine,  were  execrated  as  the  toob  of 
the  coalesced  despots,  and  as  persons  who,  to  weaken  the  afifection  -of  America  for 
France,  became  the  calumniators  of  that  republic.    Already  had  an  imitative  spirit,  cap- 
tivated with  the  splendor,  but  copying  the  errors  of  a  great  nation,  reared  np  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  self-created  corresponding  societies,  who,  claiming  to  be  the  pe<^ 
pie,  assumed  a  control  over  the  Government,  and  were  loosening  its  bands.    Already 
were  the  Mountain  (a  well  known  term  designating  the  most  violent  party  in  France)aBd 
a  revolutionary  tribunal,  favorite  toasts ;  and  already  were  principles  familiarlj  pro- 
claimed, which,  in  France,  had  been  the  precursors  of  that  tremendous  and  savage  des- 
potism, which,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  afBliated  societies. 
had  spread  its  terrific  sway  over  that  fine  country,  and  had  threatened  to  extirpate  aU 
that  was  wise  and  virtuous.    That  a  great  majority  of  those  statesmen  who  conducted  tks 
opposition  would  deprecate  such  a  result,  furnished  no  security  against  it.    When  tkt 
puysical  force  of  a  nation  usurps  the  place  of  its  wisdom,  those  who  have  produced  aiiek 
a  state  of  things  no  longer  control  it.  —Life  of  IVashington^  vol.  il.  p.  323. 

That  General  Washington  entertained  very  serious  fears  of  the  effects  of  the  **  8el^ 
created  corresponding  societies"— the  **  Democratic  Societies"  of  that  day — ^that  hiilUlk 
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If  we  assume  the  speaker's  election  to  be  a  test  of  party  strength, 
it  appears  that  a  body  of  Federalists  participated  in  the  feelings 
and  action  of  the  Republicans. 

A  chasm  of  nearly  four  months  occurs  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
correspondence,  after  the  letter  last  given,  showing  that  his 
isolation  from  public  concerns  was  not  altogether  imaginary. 
His  passion  for  contemplating  "the  tranquil  growth  of  his 
lucerne  and  potatoes,"  his  "  thorough  weaning "  from  public 
affairs,  have  provoked  a  good  many  sarcasms,  in  the  light  of  the 
other  extracts  we  have  made.  But  during  the  entire  year  1794, 
just  nine  letters  appear  in  his  published  correspondence.  Not 
all  of  these  are  political.  Those  that  are,  were  addressed  to  old 
and  familiar  correspondents,  and  as  they  show,  usually  in  an- 
swer to  nearly  half  a  dozen  intervening  letters  received  from 
those  correspondents.    They  do  not  in  the  remotest  manner 

in  the  good  sense  and  sound  patriotism  of  the  **  physical  force''  of  the  nation,  was  not 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  is  clearly  enough  manifested  in  his  contem- 
poraneoos  correspondence ;  bat  that  he  believed  that  **  a  great  majority  of  the  people  " 
of  the  United  States  in  their  hearts  approved  of  the  sangninar  v  excesses  of  the  French 
BeTolotion— that  all  they  needed  was  uie  farther  afBliation  witn  France  which  would  be 
produced  by  fighting  at  the  same  time  a  common  foe,  to  rush  madly  into  all  those 
exceflsea,  desolating  **  the  hitherto  safe  and  peaceful  dwellings  of  the  American  people  " 
bj  the  gniUoUae,  deluging  the  land  with  blood,  etc. — we  do  not,  we  will  not  bcheve, 
even  on  so  high  seeming  authority.  Judge  Marshall  does  not  profess  to  speak  Arom  any 
peraonal  knowledge  orGeneral  Washin^^n's  views,  but  simply  (as  we  understand  it) 
firom  an  inspection  of  papers,  now  accessible  to  all.  We  have  iitudicd  these  closelv  for 
the  aathority  for  his  assertion— his  inferenoe^that  General  Washington  entertained  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  above  paragraph;  and  putting  all  of  the  declarations  of 
the  latter  together,  and  putting  what  seems  to  us  the  most  iust  construction  upon 
them,  we  have  failed  to  discover  such  authoritv.  It  is  true  that  he  considered  the 
**  Democratic  Societies  "  as  ollkhoots  of  the  Jacobin  clubs — and  in  one  place  at  least,  ho 
declares  he  believes  they  will  destroy  our  Government  if  they  *'  cannot  be  discounte- 
nanced." But  he  nowhere,  that  we  discover,  expresses  the  belief  that  they  cannot  be 
dkcoantenanced,  or  that  a  war  with  England  would  place  them  where  they  could  not  be 
discountenanced.  We  shall  cite  some  of  General  Washington's  expressions,  which  may 
throw  light  on  this  subject,  before  this  chapter  is  closed. 

That  Judge  Marshall,  however,  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  ultra-Federalists  of  that 


the  ^'Immense  numbers,  etc. — ^is  beyond  all  question.  And  we  make  no  doul(}t  that  the 
learned  Judge  candidly  mistook  his  own  inferences  for  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the 
President. 

Professor  Tucker  calls  attention  to  the  different  eTuembU  given  by  himself  and  Judge 
Karahall  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  the  session  of  1791-1792,  remarking  that  the 
reader  will  perceive  **  that  the  variance  consists  principally  in  this,  that  some  facts  which 
he  [Tnckerj  had  supposed  important  in  the  history  of  parties,  had  been  omitted  by  him 
[XarBhaU].^'-~7VieAer'«  J^eraon^  vol.  i.  p.  404-.note. 

We  have  considered  it  no  part  of  our  business  to  look  for  the  constant  discrepancies 
or  Tariances  between  our  statements  and  Marshall's — onlv  turning  attention  to  a  few  of 
them  more  particularly  bearing  on  Jefferson,  and  to  whicn  the  learned  ja<lge's  position, 
as  a  family  accredited  biographer  of  Washington  (to  say  nothing  of  the  weight  of  his  own 
name),  seemed  to  give  an  especial  importance.  Our  enaemble  of  the  facts,  however  (like 
Tucker's),  constantly  varies  from  his.  We  shall  not  say  by  whose  inaccuracies  or  omis- 
sions this  naa.becn  produced.  We  may  prove  in  error  more  than  once  in  regard  to  facts 
which  are  but  incidental  and  collateral  to  our  narrative.  We  shall  ask  but  one  privilege, 
however,  where  we  vary  from  Judge  Marshall,  and  that  is,  that  the  reader  will  consult 
the  orui^inal  sources  of  information  to  ascertain  where  the  error  lies. 
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allude  to  any  details  of  partisan  management,  but  onlj  to  i 
few  great  questions  which  were  then  rocking  our  whole  countiy 
like  an  earthquake,  which  were  being  warmly  discussed  not 
only  in  every  quiet  hamlet,  and  even  farm-house,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  States,  but  in  the  cabins  of  the  armed  bo^de^ 
el's  on  the  farther  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Alabama.    Mr. 
Jefferson's  isolation,  therefore — plunging  into  it  as  he  did  sud- 
denly from  the  very  vortex  of  public  affairs — appears  to  ns  to 
have  been  earned  to  an  extraordinary  pitch — a  more  extri- 
ordinary  one  than  would  be  either  practicable  or  justifiable  for  » 
much  longer  period. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  four  months'  chasm  did  not 
extend  to  oral  communications.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Jeffe^ 
son  saw  company  during  that  period,  and  that  when  it  consisted 
of  well-informed  gentlemen,  his  conversation  manifested  the 
same  freedom  with  his  earlier  and  later  letters. 

It  has  been  imagined  in  some  quarters  that  his  declarations 
on  the  subject  of  retirement  were  pure  pretences — unfelt — ^and 
only  designed  to  play  off  a  stale  game  to  deceive  the  pnblic, 
while  ho  was  as  busy  as  a  spider  secretly  weaving  his  political 
webs ;  *  setting  on  foot  political  machinations  to  favor  his  own 
progress  to  the  Presidency;  in  fact,  "pulling  all  the  wires," 
and  dictating  all  the  secret  arrangements  of  his  party.    This 
would  suppose  him  very  blind  (for  concededly  so  shrewd  a  man) 
to  the  fact,  that  such  pretensions,  whether  true  or  false,  would 
not  actually  weigh  a  feather  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
supposed  object.     An  officious  ambition  sometimes   damages 
the  popularity  of  aspirants  to  public  favor.     But  mere  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  to  retire,  probably  have  not  exercised  a  veiy 
strong  influence  since  some  primitive  age  when  a  disinclina- 
tion to  serve  the  public  might  have  been  considered  a  pecnl'ar 
merit  in  a  public  servant !     And  the  false  and  true  modesty 
(supposing  modesty  to    be  the  alleged   motive)  have  been  so 
often  exhibited   alongside,  that  nobody  pays  much  attentici^ 
to  either.     Where  the  public  credit   the  declaration,  they  ^ 
least  know,  that  the  competent  man  will,  and  from  the  nat«^ 
of  things  must,  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  when  his  servi  ^^ 
are  demanded.     Professions  of  love   of  retirement,   thereffc^^ 
weigh  nothing,  and  amount  to  nothing.     If  made  falsely  b^ 

1  This  is  a  simile  used  on  this  occasion  by  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  assailants. 
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sensible  man,  it  must  spring  purely  from  a  love  of  the  false — 
the  false,  too,  clothed  in  one  of  the  stalest  and  most  threadbare 
of  its  forms.  And  Jefferson,  if  practising  it,  was  practising  it 
upon  no  uninitiated  simplicity — upon  no  simple-hearted  youth, 
no  retired  student,  no  trusting  clerical  friend — who  was  to  go 
forth  astonished  at  such  antique  disregard  of  pomp  and  power, 
and  to  spread  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  1  If  Jefferson  was 
aiming  to  mislead  anybody,  it  was  the  grave  and  practised 
statesmen  who  had  known  him  best,  Washington,  Madison,  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  we  find  nearly  all  the  American  corres- 
pondences of  this  period  filled  with  this  kind  of  what  now 
would  be  regarded  as  self-denying  declarations.  Washington 
had  them  ever  on  his  lips  in  his  private  correspondence,  in  his 
addresses,  and  even  in  his  official  speeches.  Fifty  instances  of 
his  pointed  declarations  that  ho  had  resumed  public  life  with 
the  most  earnest  reluctance  after  the  war,  and  of  his  constant  dis- 
inclination to  continue  in  it,  can  be  readily  brought  together. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  his  first  inaugural  speech,  and  in  his 
Farewell  Address.  Similar  declarations  are  almost  as  common 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day. 

Another  fact  would  probably  appear  still  more  curious  to 
many  persons  now.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
most  of  these  declarations  were  sincere!  No  man  will,  pro- 
bably, presume  to  seriously  doubt  Washington's  sincerity.* 
We  have  seen  how  often  Jefferson  put  aside  office  "on  the 
Lupercal" — when  he  had  no  particular  reasons  for  supposing 
any  officious  Anthony  would  again  attempt  to  thrust  it  on  him. 
He  was  three  or  four  times  appointed  a  foreign  minister,  with  some 
years  of  interval  between  the  appointments,  before  he  accepted. 
He  more  than  once  declined  an  election  to  Congress.  He  went 
into  the  first  President's  Cabinet  with  avowed  reluctance.  He 
made  repeated  efforts  to  retire,  before  any  crisis  of  affairs  was 
reached  besides  mere  Cabinet  differences,  and  when  in  the  ques- 
tions of  his  own  department,  and  for  which  he  was  in  anywise 
responsible,  he  was  uniformly  successful.  Beyond  the  mere  desire 
for  quiet,  afl;er  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  public  labor  and  excite- 
ment, he  had  other  special  and  good  reasons  for  that  retirement, 

1  John  Adams  Bomcwhere  writes  a  correspondeDt  (Jefferson  we  think),  that  Wash- 
ington did  not  really  meditate  retirement  at  the  close  of  his  second  term— but  that  it 
became  necemary  from  his  inability  to  fill  his  Cabinet  with  suitable  officers.  This  was  on« 
of  Mr.  Adams's  most  absurd  declarations. 
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which  we  have  seen  expressed  in  liis  letters,  and  particularly 
those  to  his  daughter  and  to  Mr.  Madison. 

Indeed  the  mania  for  oflSce  seems  not  yet  to  have  spread 
among  our  public  men.  Swift  rotations  were  a  recent  feature  of 
government,  and  the  public  appetite  had  not  been  whetted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  consequences  of  them.  It  was  actually 
hard  work,  as  incontestable  facts  show,  to  fill  some  of  the  fore- 
most offices  of  the  Government  with  anything  like  the  pick  of 
our  public  men. 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  "  first  class  "  talents 
and  experience,  to  take  seats,  for  example,  even  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  .  He  who  looks  over  the  list  of  senators  during 
General  Washington's,  and  some  of  the  other  early  adminis- 
trations, will  find  his  knowledge  of  minute  and  local  history 
severely  taxed,  to  make  out  who  were  many  of  the  men  who 
filled  this  high  office — and  especially  what  they  had  ever  done 
previously,  which  would  seem  to  establish  their  particular  fitness 
to  hold  it.  Most  of  the  congressional  leaders  acquired  all  their 
reputation  in  Congress.  The  first  foreign  missions  were  repeat- 
edly refused,  and  sometimes  refused  two  or  three  times  before 
they  could  be  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive.  After 
Jefferson's  retirement,  and  again  after  Hamilton's  and  Randolph's, 
President  Washington  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  suitably 
filling  their  places ;  and  whether  he  ultimately  succeeded,  his- 
tory must  judge.  Five  or  six  eminent  men  refused  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  were  not  applied  to  only 
from  a  despair  of  securing  their  services.  Hamilton's  place 
was  tilled  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  subordinate  in  his  office — 
a  managing,  cunning,  rather  able  man,  as  he  proved,  but  one 
of  no  previous  high  standing  before  the  country.*  The  Secretary 
of  State's  office  was  also  finally  conferred  on  a  man '  who  had 
been  filling  subordinate  departments  in  the  Executive  adminis- 
tration— and  who  had  none  of  the  large  parts,  information,  or 
dispositions  to  fit  him  for  his  place.  The  War  department  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  avowedly  taken  as  a  "  Hobson's 
choice," '  who,  though  devoted  to  Hamilton,  Hamilton  himself 
declared  must  be  removed  for  incompetency,  if  an  anticipated 
war  took  place.*    The  Attorney-Generalship  was  twice  filled  with 

»  Wolcott.  «  Pickering. 

'  These  were  General  Washington's  own  words  in  resrard  to  HcHenry. 
*  This  assertion  appears  in  Hamilton's  published  Works. 
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youngish  men,  of  no  great  established  fame  in  their  profession 
—of  none  to  compare  with  that  of  other  lawyers  in  their  respec- 
tive States.* 

In  this  cabinet  of  secondary  men,  General  Washington  was 
more  than  once  overruled!  He  sadly  learned  that  the  want 
of  fame  or  experience  in  the  higher  walks  of  statesmanship,  was 
accompanied  by  no  corresponding  lack  of  assurance — no  dimi- 
nution of  jealousy  of  personal  consequence  and  interest. 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  the  President,  of  May  14th, 
already  quoted,  the  latter  gave  some  idea  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  his  lands  "  after  a  ten  years'  abandonment  of 
them  to  the  ravages  of  overseers,"  and  of  his  plans  for  their 
renovation.  To  these  calm  pursuits  we  willingly  follow  him. 
We  will  begin  by  showing  the  amount  of  his  landed  property, 
quoted  verbatim  from  his  farm-book : 


Land  Roll  in  1794. 

Acrci.  Acres. 

l,052i  MoNTiCELLO,  viz.,  1,000    patented  by  Peter  Jefferson  1735,  Julj  19. 

27i  recM  in  exchange  by  T.  Jefferson  from  N. 
Lewis. 

25i  purchM  by  T.  Jefferson  from  Richard  Orertou. 


5711  MONTALTO, 


part  ot   488    acres    purchased    by  T.  Jefferson   from  EL 

Carter;  121  the  residue  were  conveyed  by 
T.  J.  to  N.  Lewis  in  exchange. 

64j  purchased  by  T.  Jefferson  from  Benjamin 
Brown. 

40    purchased  by  do.  from  T.  Welb. 


800    TurroN,         tiz., 


400  Shadwxll, 

819i  Lsoo, 
81 9i  Pantops, 


TlZ., 


780 


150    called  Tufton,  pat'd  by  P.  Jefferson,  1755, 

Sept.  10. 
150    called    Portobello,    patM    by    P.  Jefferson, 
1740,  Sept.  16. 

.    purchased  by  P.  Jefferson  of  William  Ran- 
dolph. 

.    purchased  T.  Jefferson  of  Thomas  Garth. 
650    purchased  by  P.  Jefferson  of  the  Smiths. 
169i  purchased  by  T.*  Jefferson  of  Walter  Mousley. 


Tiz.,    485    surveyed  in  the  name  of  T^  Jefferson. 

245    an  undivided  moiety  of  40  surveyed  for  J. 
Harvie. 


:  We  allude  here  to  Bradford  and  Lee.    No  man,  however,  of  his  age,  promised  better 
than  the  honest  and  pure  Bradford,  soon  removed  by  death. 
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Acres.  Acres. 

400    PouxcETs,         viz.,    800    part  of  the   400  patM  by  P.  Jeffenon,  175«, 

Aug.  16. 

100    residue  thereof  deyised  by  P.  Jeffenoo  to 

Speirs,  and  repurchased    by  T.  Jeflenon 

of  Speirs. 

4    Limestone,      .        .        .    purchasedbyT.  Jefferson  from  Robert  Sharpe. 

661  Limestone,      .        .        .an  undivided  sixth  of  400  acres  on  waten  of 

Hardware,  patM  by  Philip  Mayo,  SepL  1, 
1749. 

222    .        .        .on  McGehee^s  road,  pat'd  by  T.  Jetfenoo, 

1788,  April  12. 

196 .        .        .on  waters  of  Buck  Island,  pat'd  by  T.  Jefw- 

son,  1788,  April  12. 

6,591 1  in  Albemarle  Co. 

4,627  i  Poplar  Forest,  viz.  8,000    part  of  4,000  pat*d  by  Stith,  1,000  thereof 

conveyed  to  T.  M.  and  M.  Randolph. 
256    patM  by  Daniel  Robertson 
380    patM  by  Callaway. 
188    patM  by  J.  Robertson. 
800    surveyed  for  J.  Wayles,  1770,  Oct.  26. 
8i  patM  by  T.  Jefferson. 

474    TuLLOs's,      viz.,         874    patM  by  TuUos. 

100    purchased  by  J.  Wayles  of  Richard  Sdth, 
patM  by  T.  J. 


5,10H  in  Bedford  and  Campbell  Co's. 
167     Xatcral  Bridge,  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  patM  by  T.  Jefferson,  1774,  July  6. 

10,647  acres. 

4  lots  in  Beverly  town,  viz..  No.  67,  107,  108,  151,  this  last  the 
Ferry  lot ;  Part  of  lot  835  in  Richmond,  containing  826  squan 
yards,  purchM  by  T.  J.  of  Wm.  Byrd. 

Of  the  between  five  and  six  thousand  acres  of  his  land  in 
Albemarle,  only  about  twelve  hundred  were  under  cultivation, 
exclusive  of  "  the  range  " — a  designation  sometimes  applied  in 
the  Southern  States  to  worn  fields  thrown  out  to  spontaneous 
pasturage,  without  being  kept  under  inclosure.  The  amount 
under  tillage  at  Poplar  Forest  was  not  far  from  eight  hundred 
acres.  His  force  of  slaves  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The 
census  of  his  domestic  animals,  taken  the  month  after  his  return, 
comprised  (to  descend  to  definite  facts)  thirty-four  horses  (eight 
of  them  saddle  horses !)  five  mules,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  cattle,  three  hundred  and  ninety  hogs,  and  three  sheep. 
This  was  a  slim  "  stock  "  for  two  thousand  acres  of  cultivated 
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land  ;  and  the  disproportion  between  what  may  be  termed  the 
necessary  and  the  "  fancy  "  sorts — as  for  example,  between  the 
sheep  and  the  riding-horses — will  remind  the  keen  farmer  of 
FalstaflTs  comparative  expenditures  for  bread  and  sack !  The 
overseers  doubtless  had  required  about  two  riding-horses  apiece 
to  carry  on  their  "  ravages  "  thoroughly.  Mr.  Jefferson's  soils 
were  quite  as  badly  deteriorated  as  he  described  them — and  the 
practical  man  need  not  be  told  what  a  slow  and  wearisome  task 
it  is  to  renovate  large  bodies  of  exhausted  land  under  the 
excessively  adverse  conditions  of  rearing  few  domestic  animals — 
of  being  out  of  the  reach  of  artificial  manures,  faster  than  they 
can  be  grown  on  the  soil — and  of  being  obliged  to  annually 
draw  a  revenue  from  these  very  lands  sufficient  to  support  an 
extensive  establishment.  Mr.  Jefferson  could  accomplish  little 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  because  the  necessary  preparations 
(plowing)  had  not  been  made  the  preceding  fall ;  and,  most 
unfortunately,  his  supervision  of  the  work  the  ensuing  fall,  to 
get  things  in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  the  summer  of  1795,  was 
wholly  prevented  by  illness.  He  was  attacked  by  inflammatory 
rheumatism  about  the  first  of  September,  and  remained  confined 
to  his  house  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  till  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber. 

The  entries  in  the  farm-book  for  1794  are  very  meagre,  and 
they  make  a  still  more  meagre  exhibit  of  profits.  One,  for 
instance,  is  as  follows :  "On  both  sides  of  the  river  we  have  made 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  above  what  has  been 
BOwed  for  next  year."  This  is  spoken  of  his  home  property,  and 
if  it  includes  Monticello,  Tufton,  Shadwell,  etc. — which  we  can 
hardly  believe,  though  one  would  infer  so  from  his  speaking  of 
"  both  sides  of  the  river  " — it  is  as  "  beggarly  "  an  "  account  of 
empty "  bins  as  could  well  be  imagined.  He  commences  the 
farm  account  of  1795  with  the  following  statement : 

^*  The  faU  of  1794  had  been  fine,  yet  little  plowing  was  done,  partly  from  the 
want  of  horses,  partly  by  neglect  in  the  overseers,  and  a  three  months'  confinement 
by  sickness  in  myself,  viz. :  from  September  Ist  till  the  latter  end  of  November. 
Petit  came  to  Monticello  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  soon  after  they  began 
to  plow  on  both  sides  [of  the  Rivanna],  first  with  one  plow,  then  two,  then  three. 
They  did  not  get  the  fourth  plow  each  tiU  the  second  week  in  March.  In  the 
meantime  eight  horses  for  each  had  been  made  up  by  purchasing  five.  Before 
Christmas,  at  Tufton,  the  high-field  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  and  at  Monticello,  a 
part  of  the  River  field,  to  wit,  about  twenty  acres,  and  about  fifteen  acres  for  av 
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oatficld  were  plowed,  say  about  seventy  acres.    On  the  other  side,  about  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  acres  of  the  square  field  were  plowed." 

December  again  found  Mr.  Jefferson  out  of  doors,  and  he  at 
once  entered  uj)on  the  execution  of  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment. Ilis  lands  had  been  inclosed  into  fields  of  different  sizes, 
and  of  every  conceivable  shape,  as  piece  after  piece  had  been 
"  cleared  "  by  overseers,  and  divided  from  the  adjoining  forest 
by  fences  which  followed  the  line  accidentally  left  between  the 
clearing  and  forest,  in  vast  contempt  of  mathematical  regularity. 
As  the  plow  was  obliged  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  zig-zag  "  rail  fence,"  the  strip  of  land  left  uncultivated  wis 
soon  covered  with  bushes  and  all  varieties  of  rank  weeds, 
scattering  their  seeds  over  the  fields  at  every  breeze.  Then  t 
new  piece  of  forest  was  cleared,  and  a  new  fence,  with  its 
accompanying  hedge-row  of  bushes  and  weeds,  established— no 
overseer  ever  dreaming  of  attempting  to  extirpate  those  left 
behind.  The  result  of  this,  in  course  of  time,  would  be  evident 
It  was  painfully  evident  to  Mr.  Jefferson — the  windows  and 
doors  of  his  house  commanding  nearly  every  acre  of  his  dilapt 
dated  estate. 

He  now  set  about  dividing  his  arable  land  into  regular  fields 
of  forty  acres  each  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  unsightly  fences,  he 
substituted  merely  straight  rows  of  peach  trees,  planted  at  the 
usual  intervals.    Tliis  arrangement  was  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment in  appearances ;  and  it  was  a  very  comfortable  one  to  botlB- 
master  and  man  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  it  afforded 
superabundance  of  a  fruit  which  acquired  its  finest  flavor 
the  warm  slopes  of  Monticello.     In  a  farming  point  of  view,  i* 
made  as  good  a  division  as  any  other  between  fields  exclusively 
devoted  to  grain  crops,  and  others  not  to  be  fed  on  the  BoiL— 
But  it  (unless  at  vast  inconvenience)  prevented  the  keeping  <^ 
any  large  number  of  domestic  animals  * — a  rather  indispensable 
item  in  good  husbandry.     As  substitutes  for  animal  manures,  li 
proposed  buckwheat  dressings  (that  is,  buckwheat  crops  plowe 
under  as  fertilizers)  and  folding.'    An  entry  in  the  farm-boo- 

*  They  could  not  be  at  large  on  the  inclosed  part  of  the  farm,  except  when  aU  c^ 
crops  beside  grass  were  oflf,  and  then  they  would  all  run  promiscuonfily  together— a  tfcl" 
which  it  would  be  hard  for  a  good  farmer  to  tolerate,  being  as  detrimental  to  aU  dec* 
coQTenience  as  to  profit  ^-m'^l 

<  Not  folding  sheep  to  feed  off  root  crops,  as  in  England,  but  (we  suppose)  sii^P^    ' 
penning  np  the  farm  stock  nightly  in  littered  inclosures,  to  bring  together  accumolatl^ 
of  mannrei  to  be  carried  fk-om  thence  and  distributed  over  the  land. 
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shows  that  he  made  space  for  and  planted  '^  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  "  peach  trees  in  December,  1794. 

To  keep  up  the  connection  between  Mr.  Jefferson's  cor- 
respondence and  the  public  events  transpiring,  wo  shall  be 
often  obliged  to  take  brief  historical  glimpses  of  the  times. 

The  people  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania  which 
lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  had,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  from  the  first  passage  of  the  United  States  law  imposing 
dnties  on  dome^ic  distilled  spirits,  looked  upon  it  with  great 
disapprobation,  and  had  attempted  to  evade  its  execution. 
Congress  passed  a  new  act  for  the  purpose  of  better  enforcing 
this,  and  serious  disturbances  followed  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1794.  Indictments  being  found  against  a  number  of 
distillers  who  refused  to  comply  witli  the  law,  and  warrants 
issued,  the  Marshal  and  Inspector  were  forcibly  interrupted  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  driven  away.  The  Inspector's 
house  was  assaulted  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  assailants 
being  fired  upon,  several  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
disturbances  went  on  increasing  and  widening,  until  most  of  the 
federal  oflScers  were  driven  away,  or  compelled  to  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  attempt  to  serve  processes.  Tlie  rioters  called  a 
general  convention  of  deputies  to  meet  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on 
the  14th  of  August.  Affidavits  of  these  facts  were  laid  before 
the  President,  and  on  his  submitting  them  to  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  certificate  was  issued 
which  authorized  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  to  aid  the 
civil  power.  Before  employing  military  force,  the  law  further 
required  the  Executive  to  issua  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
those  resisting  the  laws  to  disperse  within  a  specified  time.  This 
was  done  on  the  7th  of  August.  Three  commissioners  were  also 
appointed  by  the  General  Government,  and  two  by  the  execu- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  and 
offer  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences,  on  condition  of  future  obe- 
dience to  the  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Randolph),  and  Governor  Mifflin, 
were  for  resorting  to  this  measure  before  calling  out  troops, 
thinking  it  would  be  more  effectual  without  any  accompanying 
menace ;  but  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Bradford,  urged  the  immedi- 
ate requisition  of  troops,  and  that  the  insurgents  be  formally 
given  until  the  14th  of  September  to  submit,  and  on  their  failure 
VOL.  n. — 16 
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to  do  SO,  that  tlie  troops  immediately  march.  This  advice  pre- 
vailed, and  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  Governors  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  an  army  of 
twelve — afterwards  augmented  to  fifteen — thousand  men.  "  The 
insurgent  country,"  says  Judge  Marshall,  "  contained  sixteen 
thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  the  computation  was,  that 
they  could  bring  seven  thousand  into  the  field."  *  Meanwhile, 
he  commissionei's  failed  in  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  on 
;he  25tli  of  September  the  President  issued  a  ntw  proclamation, 
announcing  the  advance  of  the  troops,  and  his  fixed  resolution 
"  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  prin- 
cipal command  was  given  to  Governor  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
The  President  visited  both  the  advancing  divisions  of  the  army, 
and  then  returned  himself  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  "  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  accompany  it."  * 

The  troops  crossed  the  AUeghanies  late  in  October,  in  heavy 
rains,  and  over  roads  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  mud.  On 
arriving  in  the  disaffected  district,  no  resistance  was  offered, 
and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  Tlie  mortality  resulting 
from  the  expedition — ultimately  not  trifling — was  confined  to 
the  troops  who  had  suffered  such  exposures.  Various  arrests 
were  made,  and  the  army  retired,  leaving  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  to  winter  in  the  district.  Two  of  the  prisoners 
were  finally  found  guilty  of  capital  offences — one  for  arson, 
and  one  for  robbing  the  mail — but  they  were  pardoned  by  the 

^  Horshall^B  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U.  In  a  letter  (or  perhaps  \re  dioidd  ntler 
call  it  a  Cabinet  opinion)  to  the  President,  dated  August  2d,  Ilamilton  said : 

*^  'Tis  compated  that  the  foar  opposing  comities  contain  upwards  of  aixteen  thcmaui 
males  of  sixteen  years  and  more,  and  that  of  these,  about  seven  thoosaiid  mar  be 
expected  to  be  armed.  'Tis  possible  that  the  union  of  the  neighboring  counties  oiTir 
ginia  may  augment  this  force.  'Tis  not  impossible  that  it  may  receive  an  accetrioB  fttND 
some  adjacent  counties  of  this  State  on  tnis  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountaios.  To  ba 
prepared  for  the  worst,  I  am  of  opinion  that  12,000  militia  ought  to  be  ordered  to 
assemble  ;  9,000  foot  and  3,000  horse."— ifainttton'«  JVorka,  vol.  iv.p.  677. 

It  was  subsequently  thought  necessary  to  augment  this  force,  as  stated  in  the  text 

s  Marshall's  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  347.    Hamilton  wrote  the  President,  Sept.  19tk: 

'^  In  a  Government  lilcc  ours,  it  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  for  the  person  who  1i 
understood  to  be  the  adviser  or  proposer  of  a  measure,  which  involves  daiwer  to  Us  fd- 
low  citizens,  to  partake  in  that  danger;  while  not  to  do  it.  might  have  a  bad  eflbct.  I 
therefore  request  your  permission  for  the  purpose.*'— ifomt/«on*«  fVork»y  vol.  r.  p.  30. 

In  the  same  volume  appears  Hamilton's  ^^ drafts"  of  the  President's  Prooltmatioii, 
and  even  of  several  of  Randolph's  letters  to  Mifflin,  etc.  Hamilton  seems  to  have  borne 
entirely  the  leading  part  claimed  by  him  in  the  transactions  of  the  "Whisky  War." 

s  Perhaps  this  is  too  unqualified.  A  man  whom  a  soldier  was  attempting  to  arrest 
for  "  insulting  an  officer,"  seized  hold  of  the  soldier's  bayonet,  and  was  thereupon  rva 
through  the  body ;  and  a  boy  was  shot,  by  mistake,  by  a  cavalir  soldier.  But  the  inten- 
tional and  unintentional  homicides  in  these  cases  were  delivered  over  to  tbo  civil 
authorities  for  trial. 
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President.    Such  was  the  final  conclusion  of  what  was  popularly 
termed  the  "  Whisky  War." 

Tins  whole  affair  was  looked  upon  very  differently  by  the 
two  great  political  parties.  The  Federalists  regarded  it  as  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  French  sympa- 
thizers in  America,  and  especially  the  fruit  of  the  action  of  the 
"  Democratic  Societies."  These,  in  their  view,  were  the  pre- 
cise counterparts  of  the  bloody  Jacobin  clubs  of  France,  and 
were  not  slowly  preparing  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for 
the  same  scenes  of  anarchy,  mob-sway,  and  wild  violence. 
According  to  them,  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection  was  to  have 
been  a  prelude  to  these  disorders — and  they  were  prevented 
only  by  the  energy  of  the  Executive  and  the  aroused  patriotism 
of  the  country.* 

The  Eepublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  the  war- 
like demonstration  which  had  been  made,  as,  if  not  essentially 
unnecessary,  a  grossly  disproportioned  one  ;  and  many  of  them 
broadly  ridiculed  the  march  of  a  force  twice  as  large  as  the  dis- 
affected counties  were  believed  imder  any  circumstances  capable 
of  bringing  into  the  field,  even  were  they  resolved  on  the  dire 
extremity  of  open  civil  war — and  then  the  wintering  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  in  a  district  where  not  a  trigger  had  been 
pulled.  They  denounced  the  law,  the  political  spirit  which  had 
dictated  it,  and  which  had  dictated  such  an  armament  on  the  eve 
of  a  meeting  of  Congress.  The  whole  measure,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  mainly  attributed  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  armament.  It  was  well  known  that  since  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  left  the  Cabinet,  Hamilton's  superior  genius  and  his 
haughty  will  had  reduced  the  other  heads  of  departments  and 
the  new  Attorney-General  to  the  condition  of  mere  followers 
or  inconsiderable  opponents.  Indeed  dll  evidently,  if  not 
avowedly,  belonged  to  the  former  class  except  Randolph.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  than  the  position  of  the  lat- 
ter. His  ingenious  "  compromises  "  were  now  trampled  under 
foot  by  those  who  had  once  found  them  convenient  to  fall  back 
upon,  to  save  their  own  utter  defeat.     On  the  present  occasion, 

>  Otneral  Washington's  views  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Sparks'a  Washington, 
vol.  X.  pp.  426,  429,  437,  440,  US,  444,  454,  etc.  etc.  He  appears  to  have  been  led  by  the 
representations  of  facts  made  to  him  bj  his  Cabinet,  to  have  taken  a  very  similar  view 
of  the  ^ase  with  that  we  hf.ve  attributed  to  the  Federalists. 
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he  had  fears  and  scruples  and  doubts  enough,  for  he  could  not 
forget  his  principles  or  shut  his  ears  to  the  commeDts  of  his  old 
political  friends ;  but  his  opposition  was  of  no  ayail  with  tbe 
iron  majority  now  arrayed  against  him.* 

Hamilton's  accompanying  the  troops  was  very  unfaYorablT 
criticised  by  the  Republicans.  They  regarded  him  as  the  rir- 
tual  commander  of  the  expedition,  as  they  supposed  he  could 
not  hare  any  other  explainable  object  in  attending  it  in  such  a 
region  and  at  such  a  period  of  the  year.  As  he  anticipated,  in 
a  letter  just  quoted,'  they  "  understood  "  him  "  to  be  the  adviser 
or  proposer  of  the  measure  ;"  but  instead  of  giving  him  the  cre- 
dit of  gallantry,  for  being  willing  to  "  partake  in  that  danger'' 
which  he  had  brought  others  into,  as  he  also  seemed  to  antici- 
pate, they  regarded  it  as  a  new  evidence  of  his  severe  and  anti- 
popular  dispositions ;'  and  they  claimed  that  it  was  no  proper  or 
decorous  place  for  one  of  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Pre- 
sident, because  he  might  thus  be  called  in,  hot  with  the  flush  of 
battle  and  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  vote 
in  the  Cabinet  on  propositions  involving  nice  questions  of  the 
extent  of  rigor  or  mercy  it  would  be  proper  to  show  to  those  he 
had  just  met  as  enemies. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  on  the  retirement  of  Jefferson 
the  President  not  only  gave  up,  but  \villingly  gave  up,  all 
further  attempt  to  maintain  a  balance  between  parties  in  his 
Cabinet — that,  tired  of  the  struggle,  he  purposely  allowed  the 
Federalists  the  ascendency,  and  this  too,  while  Hamilton  him- 
self remained  to  dictate  terms  to  the  majority.  This  is  wholly 
nntrue.  In  the  very  height  of  the  Pennsylvania  disturbances 
he  made  an  effort,  through  Randolph,  to  procure  Jeffersons 
return  to  his  former  place  in  the  Cabinet.    The  communication 

1  On  referring  to  Hamilton's  '*  drafts  "  of  the  period^  it  will  be  found  that  he  drew  ip 
many  of  the  papers  which  Randolph  was  required  to  ofiBciallj  sign ;  and  if  we  rememhtr 
aright,  this  even  extends  to  some  of  Randolph's  communicationa  to  foreign  wfajgiftw ! 

*  See  note  2d,  p.  242. 

'  Hamilton  wrote  Senator  Rufus  King,  Oct.  30th,  fi-om  Jones's  Hill,  that  "all  was 
essentially  well,"  that  there  was  ^^  no  appearance  of  opposition,"  but  that  the  expense 
incurred  would  be  **  essentially  fruitless,^'  unless  Congress  would  raise  a  body  of  500 
infantry  and  100  horse,  **  to  be  stationed  in  the  disaffected  country."    Ho  adds : 

^*  A  law  regulating  a  peace  process  of  outlawry  is  also  urgent ;  for  the  best  object! 
of  punishment  will  fly,  and  they  ought  to  be  compelled  by  outlawry  to  abandon  their 
property,  homes,  and  the  United  States.  This  business  must  not  be  skinned  over.  The 
political  putrefaction  of  Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  I  had  anjr  idea  of.  Without  rigor 
everywhese,  our  tranquillity  is  likely  to  be  of  very  8hort  duration,  and  the  next  storm 
will  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  present  one/*— Hamilton's  IVorka,  fry  to  son,  toI.  t. 
p.  611. 
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appears  to  have  been  sent  by  an  express,  and  it  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

To  THE  Secbetakt  OF  State. 

HoRTiCKLLO,  SepUmber  7, 1794. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Tour  faTor  of  August  the  28th  fiads  me  in  bed,  under  a  paroxysm  of  the 
rheumatism  which  has  now  kept  me  for  ten  days  in  constant  torment,  and  presents 
no  hope  of  abatement  But  the  express  and  the  nature  of  the  case  requiring  imme- 
diate answer,  I  write  you  in  this  situation.  No  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  will 
ever  more  tempt  me  to  engage  in  anything  public  I  thought  myself  perfectly 
fixed  in  this  determination  when  I  left  Philadelphia,  but  every  day  and  hour  since 
has  added  to  its  inflexibility.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  President,  and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any  reluctance  at 
being  unable  to  comply  with  every  wish  of  his.  Pray  convey  these  sentiments,  and 
a  thousand  more  to  him,  which  my  situation  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into.    *      * 

We  have  also  seen  the  President's  declaration  tliat  Mr.  Ma- 
dison would  have  been  his  first  choice,  to  succeed  Mr.  Jefferson, 
did  he  not  know  that  the  former  would  not  accept  the  place. 

We  have  not  made  investigations  which  enable  us  to  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  politics  of  Bradford,  the  Attorney-General, 
when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  He  was  a  young '  man  of  fine 
powers,  singular  modesty,  and  of  genuine  integrity.  His  father 
had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Kevolutionary  army — and  himself  a 
a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  troops  until 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign.  He  was  the  loved  protege  of 
Joseph  Eeed,  who,  as  President  of  Pennsylvania,  had  appointed 
Bradford  Attorney-General  of  the  State  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  when  he  had  been  but  one  year  in  the  practice  of  the 
law ;  and  Keed  had  been  the  particular  friend  of  General 
Washington  and  his  military  secretary.  Bradford  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Elias  Boudinot,  a  distinguished  Federalist;  but  he 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
commissioned  as  late  as  August,  1791,  by  the  zealously  Republi- 
can Governor  Mifflin.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  called 
into  the  Cabinet  (January,  1794) ;  and  it  would  be  singular,  if 
the  President,  in  the  existing  critical  condition  of  public  affaii-s  in 
Pennsylvania,  selected  a  Cabinet  officer  from  that  State  who, 
be  had  reasons  to  think, would  be  unacceptable  on  political  or 
any  other  grounds  to  Governor  Mifflin,  the  able  Chief-Justice 
HcKean,  and  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  State.     Brad 

1  He  was  born  in  1755. 
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ford,  having  occupied  his  judicial  position  for  the  preceding  four 
yeai^s,  may  very  likely  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  politics ; 
but  it  would  be  dijBScult  to  reconcile  his  appointment,  if  a 
declared  Federalist,  under  all  the  circumstances,  with  some  other 
facts  and  with  those  maxims  of  prudence  which  General  Wash- 
ington would  be  expected  to  consult. 

But  the  strong  tide  of  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intellectual  supremacy  and  inflexible  will  of  Hamilton,  at  once 
absorbed  Bradford  into  the  Federal  side  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Republicans  of  Philadelphia  were  far  more  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  "  Whisky  War  "  than  their  remoter  associates,  or 
they  were  more  inflamed  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
active  preparations  of  the  Cabinet  in  their  midst.  Mifflin  acted 
very  zealously  in  arraying  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition.  Bradford  voted  and 
acted  with  Hamilton,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  retreat  for 
him.  Mifflin  and  his  Eepublican  associates  could,  if  they  chose 
to  remain  with  their  party,  escape  odium  by  assuming  the  pos- 
ture of  instruments.  Bradford  had  acted  as  a  voluntary  adviser, 
and  that  path  was  not  open  to  him,  even  if  he  had  desired  to 
follow  it — a  fact  of  which  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
proof. 

Other  men  besides  Madison,  to  whom  the  President  would 
have  most  gladly  given  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  were 
understood  to  be  Kepublicans,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
recommended  by  JeflFereon  And  if  any  other  proof  is  wanting 
of  Washington's  wish  to  maintain  his  previous  attitude,  it  is 
furnished  by  the  decisive  fact,  that  after  finding  that  the  balance 
of  parties  in  his  CaV)inet  was  destroyed,  he  desired  to  call  back 
Jefiferson. 

We  think  Jefferson  had  ample  excuse  for  retiring,  under  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated.  We  are  not  so  clear, 
by  any  means,  that  other  Republicans  were  entirely  justifiable 
in  refusing  to  take  his  place.  Madison's  disinclination  to  the 
office  vanished  when  Jefferson  became  President.  It  would 
seem  hard  that  the  stately  chief  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
his  country — who  had  sacrificed  all  his  inclinations,  and  that 
repose  which  his  age  and  his  partly  broken  health  demanded, 
in  accepting  his  present  office — could  not  have  been  allowed  to 
?arrv  out  that  programme  of  political  action  wliich  he  had  de- 
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liberately  chosen,  and  which  he  clung  to  as  long  as  it  was  of  any 
avail.  We  readily  grant  that  no-partyisra  is  but  a  day-dream 
among  free  and  elective  institutions.  But  the  attitude  in  which 
Washington  wished  to  stand  was  as  graceful  and  appropriate  in 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  as  it  was  noble  in  the  motive  ;  and 
we  wish  he  could  have  been  allowed  to  try  out  the  experiment 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  terminate 
it,  to  freely  choose  his  own  time  and  manner  for  so  doing. 

John  Adams  was  wont  to  say  that  the  refusals  of  prominent 
men  to  serve  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  after  its  first  organiza- 
tion was  broken  up,  arose  from  their  disinclination  to  encounter 
the  arrogance  and  influence  of  Hamilton.  But  do  we  find  that 
Hamilton  had  any  preponderating  influence  in  the  Cabinet 
while  Jefferson  was  a  member  ?  If  able  men  refused  seats,  could 
it  be  expected  that  refiners  like  Randolph,  or  comparative 
youths  like  Bradford,  could  withstand  the  ability,  pertinacity 
and  outside  influence  of  Hamilton?  The  theory  hinted  at  by 
Adams  of  Hamilton's  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Washington, 
is  not  fairly  deducible  from  facts.*  The  President  had  settled  a 
line  of  Cabinet  procedure  adapted  to  his  original  theory  of  a 
balance  of  parties.  He  had  made  the  Cabinet  a  council 
wherein  the  opinions  a  majority  were,  excepting  on  rare  and 
special  occasions,  allowed  to  control  his  own  decisions.  Men 
able  to  compete  with  Hamilton  refused  seats.  The  natural  con- 
sequences ensued.  The  President  made  a  last  attempt  to  restore 
things  to  their  first  position.  It  failed ;  and  he  was  forced  out 
of  his  plan,  unless  he  was  willing  to  send  his  Cabinet  oflScei's 
begging  through  the  whole  nation.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have 
dismissed  Hamilton  before  the  current  of  party  set  in  the  Cabi- 
net. But  if  he  had  confidence  in  Hamilton  and  wished  him  to 
remain,  as  the  representative  of  one  side,  he  was  not  bound  to 


>  Perhaps  Mr.  Adams  nhoald  be  pardoned  for  a  little  soreness.  At  the  crisis  of  pub- 
lic ai&in  on  which  oor  narration  is  entering,  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
Preaident.  Again  and  again  by  his  casting  Tote,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  he 
■mred  the  Administration  from  defeat  on  what  may  be  called  taming  questions.  With 
the  high  determination  which  marlced  his  character,  he  resolutely  stiiked  all  on  measures, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Jay's  treaty,  it  is  apparent  enough  from  his  later  hints,  he  in  his 
heart  disapproved.  In  this  he  acted  not  unconscientiously,  for  politics  sometimes  pre- 
•ente  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Washington  was  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  partial  to 
AcUma.  HSs  position,  in  his  view,  cut  him  off  fi'om  consulting  very  freely  with  any  but 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  haughty  Hamilton  consulted  with  nobody,  and  conferred 
only  to  command.  Mr.  Adams  probably  felt  that  he  was  doing  what  entitled  him  not 
only  to  confidence  but  to  some  personal  manifestations  of  it.  His  position  w'as  anoma- 
loQs,  and  not  agreeable  to  a  man  of  his  pride  and  sensitiveness. 
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dismiss  him.  He  was  neither  bound  to  surrender  his  own  prefer- 
ences, nor  to  obtain  other  men's  aid  by  capitulation. 

But  while  a  sense  of  justice  constrains  us  to  express  these 
views,  we  certainly  can  see  some  weighty  excuses  for  the  refu- 
sal of  prominent  Kepublicans  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet.  Inde- 
pendently of  his  influence  or  ability,  Hamilton  was  a  disagree- 
able antagonist  to  meet  there.  Mr.  Madison  used  to  say  that 
^*  it  would  take  more  than  one  Hamilton  to  make  a  Jefferson." ' 
Yet  Jefferson's  strength  was  never  exhibited  imperiously  or 
offensively.  Hamilton  was  not  so  fortunate  in  this  particular. 
His  assumed  "  primacy  "  was  not  worn  in  a  way  calculated  to  be 
agreeable  to  high  spirited  opponents.  But  apart  from  all 
such  personal  considerations,  and  constituting  far  weightier 
ones,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Madison,  were  satisfied  that  a  time  had 
come  in  public  affairs  when  a  balanced  Cabinet  could  not  much 
longer  command  the  public  confidence  and  support.  The  British 
orders  in  council  had  presented  so  decisive  an  issue  that  those  in 
the  administration  bent  on  some  kind  of  retaliation  and  those  bent 
on  submission,  were  too  wide  apart  for  either  to  acquiesce  in  the 
others'  success.  In  short,  they  believed  the  time  had  come 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  steer  be- 
tween parties — that  it  would  be  compelled  to  make  its  choice 
— that  the  President  would  be  required  to  take  a  united  Ca- 
binet from  the  ranks  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  President  evidently  did  not  intentionally  compromit  his 
neutrality  between  parties  in  instituting  the  new  English 
Mission,  or  in  the  selection  of  the  ambassador.  He  hoped  by 
this  step  to  avoid  either  war  or  submission.  If  he  chose  an 
agent  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  England,  he  at  the  same  time 
chose  a  man  of  unquestionable  patriotism,  integrity  and  ability. 
Mr.  Jay  had  not  been  engaged  in  recent  party  conflicts,  and 
was  apparently  the  least  exceptionable  man  on  that  side,  from 
which  one  acceptable  to  England  alone  could  be  taken.  The 
President  at  about  the  same  time  sent  Monroe  as  the  successor 
of  Morris  to  France.     Here  was  a  corresponding  step  to  gratify 

>  Mr.  Grigsbv  quotes  this  remark  in  his  discourse  on  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776. 
On  applying  to  him  for  his  anthoritj,  he  gives  that  of  the  Hon.  George  Lojall,  for  a  long 
time  nn  honored  Member  of  Congress  li*om  Virginia,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Madison.  Lo^all  repeatedly  heard  the  latter  make  the  declaration  contained  in  the  text, 
when  corapnnng  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  two  men. 
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the  latter  power.  Monroe,  the  political  disciple  of  JeflTerson, 
was  a  Republican  of  the  most  nncompromising  stamp.  As  he 
succeeded  so  prominent  a  Federalist  as  Morris,  to  have  sent 
another  Republican  to  England  would  have  been  almost  equiva- 
lent, in  the  eye  of  partisans,  to  the  President's  openly  espousing 
the  Republican  side. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  selection  of  Jay  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
He  was  an  able  jurist,  a  capable  legislator,  a  correct  adminis- 
trative oflScer  where  the  line  of  duty  was  prescribed ;  and  I^e  had 
acquitted  himself  honorably  in  diplomacy.  But  he  lacked  the 
inflexibility,  the  moral  courage,  the  stern  pugnacity  needed  for 
this  peculiar  position.  He  looked  up  to  England  as  much  as 
tlie  most  ultra  of  his  party,  and  he  lacked  traits  which  would 
have  guarded  other  conspicuous  men  in  that  party  from  being 
biased  either  by  their  fears  or  their  preferences.  Men  who 
looked  closely  into  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character 
would  have  preferred  to  see  either  Hamilton  or  Adams  sent  on 
that  mission,  though  they  were  far  more  hostile  to  the  men.  They 
would  have  felt  confidence  that  the  martial  spirit  of  Hamilton 
would  have  quailed  in  no  crisis.  They  would  have  been  cer- 
tain that  the  right  hand  of  John  Adams  would  have  perished 
sooner  than  sign  any  instrument  which  would  improperly 
humble  his  country. 

But  whatever  the  Republicans  foreboded  in  respect  to  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Jay's  mission,  they,  in  our  judgment,  exhibited  bad 
party  tactics  in  opposing  and  violently  assailing  the  measure, 
after  the  President  had  irrevocably  committed  himself.  They 
could  not  know  what  would  be  the  result.  Nobody  was  en- 
titled to  assume  that  the  President  sought  or  would  accept  a 
dishonorable  peace.  The  proposition  was  certainly  a  fair,  and 
apparently  a  reasonable  one.  By  denouncing  it  in  advance,  the 
Republicans  placed  themselves  in  the  false  attitude  of  a  seeming 
war  party.  They  gave  the  Federalists  the  advantage  of 
exchanging  the  posture  of  subservient  advocates  of  England,  for 
that  of  advocates  of  an  honorable  peace.  They  gave  them  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  constituting  themselves  the  especial  friends 
and  defenders  of  the  President.  And  what  was  far  more  fatal 
than  all  the  rest,  they  put  in  motion  a  train  of  causes  likely  to 
drive  the  President  to  thenceforth  accept  the  support  of  the 
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Federalists  as  his  party,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
his  administration. 

The  President  Avas  never  a  party  manager.  And  he  now 
had  passed  that  age  and  state  of  physical  vigor,  the  keen,  deter- 
mined, and  unrelaxing  tone  of  which  is  necessary  to  buffet 
single-handed  the  constant  and  raging  billows  of  faction — ^to  now 
outgeneral,  now  coerce,  now  sharply  play  off  against  each  otlier 
inveterate  parties  led  by  able  men — and  all  this  without  an 
organized  party  of  his  own.  The  mind  of  Washington  was  mas- 
sive, but  simple.    It  was  a  Doric  temple,  not  a  Cretan  labyrinth. 

Jefferson  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ana : 

"  From  the  moment  *  *  •  of  my  retiring  from  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Federalists'^  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  Washington.  His  memory  was 
already  sensibly  impaired  by  age,  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for  which  he  had  been 
remarkable  was  beginning  to  relax,  its  energy  was  abated,  a  liiitlessness  of  labor,  a 
desire  for  tranquillity  had  crept  on  him,  and  a  willingness  to  let  others  act,  and 
even  think  for  him.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  atrocities  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
rabble  who  were  used  as  instruments  of  their  perpetration,  and  the  steady  and 
rational  character  of  the  American  people,  in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence. The  opposition,  too,  of  the  Republicans  to  the  British  treaty,  and  the 
zealous  support  of  the  Federalists  in  that  unpopular  but  favorite  measure  of  theirs, 
had  made  him  all  their  own." 

To  the  asterisk  following  the  word  "  Federalists "  corre- 
sponds, in  the  original,  a  note  in  these  words :  "  See  Conversa- 
tion with  General  Washington  of  October  1, 1792."  By  turning 
to  the  convei*sation  referred  to,  we  find  that,  among  other  topics, 
it  embraces  an  account  of  one  of  General  Washington's  attempts 
to  persuade  Mr.  Jefferson  not  to  retire,  because  ''  he  thought  it 
important  to  preserve  the  check  of  his  [Jefferson's]  opinions  in 
the  Administration,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  chan- 
nel," etc.  Remembering  the  system  of  deciding  questions  in 
the  Cabinet,  we  have  here  the  explanation  of  Jeffei'son's  expres- 
sion that  the  Federalists  got  "  unchecked "  hold  of  General 
Washington. 

It  may  occur  to  some  readers  to  ask  what  "  hold  "  a  Cabinet 
could  have  of  a  President,  so  long  as  he  could  remove  its  mem- 
bers at  pleasure.  Cabinet  removals  at  that  period  were  a  thing 
unthought  of,  and  when  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  next 
Administration,  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  were  con- 
sidered high  evidences  of  personal  or  partisan  violence  on  the 
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p&rt  of  the  President.  They  were  considered — as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see — a  forcible  deprivation  of  an  oJBScial  tenure 
wiejrc  the  incumbent  properly  had  a  right  standing  on  nearly 
the  same  footing  with  the  vested  right  of  an  elective  oflBicer. 
And  removal  for  a  difference  of  opinion  violated  the  theory 
whicili  General  Washington  had  carried  into  practice  that  the 
Cal>ii3et  was  an  independent  body  of  Executive  counsellors.  It 
reqi^xired  gross  outrages  against  decency  to  drive  the  second 
President  to  resort  to  this  constitutional  prerogative,  now  by 
comxnon  consent  optionally  exercised. 

Xt  will  be  marked  in  the  preceding  quotation,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson— never  accused  of  withholding  anything  in  his  private 
writings,  and  least  of  all  in  the  Ana — imputes  no  change  of 
prickciples,  no  desire  to  enter  upon  any  new  line  of  action  in 
respect  to  parties,  to  the  President. 

The  second  session  of  the  third  Congress  was  to  have  opened 
on  tlie  3d  of  November,  1794:,  but  it  was  upwards  of  two  weeks 
befoTe  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  assembled.  MQst  of  the  opening 
speech  of  the  President  (on  the  19th)  was  taken  up  in  detailing 
A©  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  insurrection  in  western 
PexiBsylvania.  These  were  dilated  upon  in  a  very  animated 
^J^^,  and  the  intimation  several  times  thrown  out  that  the  insur- 
ge>^tawere  aided  or  encouraged  by  outside  influences.  Some 
0*  tliese  intimations  were  general,  and  others  more  specific.  In 
^^   place  the  President  said  : 

*^  The  Tery  forbearance  to  press  prosecutions  was  misinterpreted  into  a  fear  of 
^fel^^  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  associations  of  men  began  to  denounce 
^''^^^feits  against  the  ofiScers  employed.  From  a  belief  that,  by  a  more  formal  con- 
^''*-'»  their  operation '  might  be  defeated,  certain  self-created  societies  assumed  the 
*®^^   of  condemnation." 

Again: 

^'^Wben  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the  origin 
^^    progress  of  insurrection,  let  them  determine  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented 

^  ^^mbinations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the 
'"^^^Ting  truth  that  those  who  rouse  cannot  always  appease  a  civil  conyulsion,  have 

^^^^oinated,  from  an  ignorance  of  or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies, 
*"*^    iecosations  of  the  whole  Government." 

The  Senate,  after  a  sharp  debate,  endorsed  the  President's 

'  /.  e.  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
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view  of  the  "self-created,"  or,  in  other  words,  democratic 
societies,  in  their  answer  to  the  speech.*  The  reply  of  the 
House  originally  contained  no  allusion  to  it,  bnt  Fitzsimmons 
moved  an  amendment  denouncing  these  societies.  Giles, 
Nicholas,  Lyman,  and  McDowell  insisted  that  the  censure 
would  include  all  voluntary  associations.  All  the  leading 
Kepublicans,  however,  utterly  disclaimed  any  connection  with 
the  reprobated  societies.  Giles  opened  his  remarks  with  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  President's  character.  To  force  the  Kepublicans 
into  a  direct  issue  with  the  President,  Fitzsimmons  changed  his 
amendment  into  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  language  employed 
in  the  opening  speech.  A  liery  debate  ensued.  Sedgwick 
supported  the  amendment  in  a  vehement  strain.  Giles  as 
shai-ply  retorted.  He  claimed  that  many  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic societies  had  marched  among  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the 
disturbances  they  were  accused  of  having  fomented.  A  motion 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  self-created  societies  "  passed  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whple  by  forty-seven  against  forty -five ;  but  the 
vote  was  exactly  reversed  in  the  House  (November  27th),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  Speaker  voting  on  diflPerent 
sides  of  the  question.  The  Republicans,  however,  immediately 
carried  a  motion  to  make  the  censure  apply  only  to  the  "  self- 
created  societies"  in  "the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  and  parts  adjacent."  But  nineteen  members  voted  for 
the  amended  amendment ;  and  the  address  finally  passed  with- 
out any  mention  of  "  self-created  societies." 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  these  discussions,  and  the 
obvious  attempt  of  the  Federalists  to  draw  the  Republicans  into 
an  attitude  of  direct  hostility  to  the  Executive,  it  is  recorded  by 
Judge  Marshall  that  "  the  speech  of  the  President  was  treated 
with  marked  respect ;  and  the  several  subjects  which  it  recom- 
mended engaged  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress."  *  The 
House  passed  an  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  doUare  to  defray  the  expenses 


*  The  answer  of  the  Senate  contained  the  following : 

'*  Oar  anxiety  arising  from  the  licentious  and  open  resistance  to  the  laws  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  increased  by  the  proceedings  of  certain  self- 
created  societies,  relative  to  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  Government — ^proceed* 
ings,  in  onr  apprehension,  founded  in  political  error,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  dis- 
organize onr  Government ;  and  which,  by  inspiring  delnsive  hopes  of  support,  have  becii 
influentiol  in  misleading  oar  fellow  citizens  in  the  scene  of  insurrection. 

*  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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of  the  expedition  into  western  Pennsylvania ;  authorizing  the 
President  to  continue  to  maintain  a  force  there  according  to  his 
suggestion ;  and  appropriating  something  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollara  for  that  object.  The  acquiescence  of  the 
Republicans  in  this  last  measure  was  due  rather  to  their  respect 
for  Washington  and  their  disinclination  perhaps  to  come  in 
collision  with  his  immense  popularity  on  such  an  issue,  than 
from  any  conviction  of  its  necessity. 

To  the  feelings  of  no  one  had  the  President's  official  censure 
of  the  democratic  societies  given  a  ruder  shock  tlian  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's. He  looked  upon  it  as  the  whole  body  of  the  American 
people  would  now  look  upon  a  denunciation,  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  Executive,  of  any  of  those  thousand  political  societies 
which  are  daily  starting  into  existence  and  assuming  a  "  tone  of 
condemnation"  towards  the  rulere  or  measures  of  the  hour. 
Sixty  years  since,  governments  were  not  as  practised  as  at  pre- 
sent to  the  fiery  criticisms  of  the  press  and  of  popular  discus- 
sion. In  the  light  of  present  experience,  one  smiles  to  find 
General  Washington  writing  a  correspondent  that  "  no  one 
denies  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  occasionally  to  petition 
for,  or  remonstrate  against,  any  act  of  the  Legislature ;"  but  that 
he  thought  that  "  for  a  self-created  permanent  body  to  declare 
this  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  act  pregnant  with  mis- 
chiefs," etc.,  was  "a  stretch  of  arrogant  presumption;"*  and 
writing  another  correspondent  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
"  that  if  these  self-created  societies  cannot  be  discountenanced, 
tliey  will  destroy  the  Grovemment  of  the  country." ' 

In  a  day  when  precedents  were  being  established  which 
were  to  determine  the  practical  line  of  demarkation  between 
popular  rights  and  governmental  authority,  Jefferson  did  not 
regard  this  as  a  matter  to  furnish  amusement.  His  jealousies 
all  lay  on  the  other  side.  In  a  sharp  and  angry  letter  to 
Madison  (December  28th),  he  thus  commented  on  the  Executive 
denunciation,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  proceedings : 

'*  The  denunciation  of  the  democratic  societies  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts 
of  boldness  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  from  the  faction  of  Monocrats.    It  ia 

>  See  his  letter  to  Burgess  Ball,  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  437. 
'  Letter  to  E.  Randolph,  Sparks  s  Washington,  vol.  x.  p.  444,  and  see  also  same, 
pp.  428.  429,  437,  440,  443,  454. 
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wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  President  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  de 
organ  of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  fVeedom  of  writing,  prat* 
ing  and  publishing.    It  must  be  a  matter  of  rare  curiosity  to  get  at  the  modifio- 
tior.3  of  these  rights  proposed  bj  them,  and  to  see  what  line  their  ingenuitr  voiU 
draw  between  democratical  societies,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  nourishment  «f 
the  Republican  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  society  of  the  Cincinotti,  i 
self-created  one,  carving  out  for  itself  hereditary  distinctions,  lowering  orer  mt 
Constitution  eternally,  meeting  together  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  periodically,  wiik 
closed  doors,  accumulating  a  capital  in  their  separate   treasury,  correspoodiig 
secretly  and  regularly,  and  of  which  society  the  very  persons  dcnoundiig  tbr 
Democrats  arc  themselves  the  fathers,  founders  and  high  officers.     Their  sight 
must  be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of  crowns  and  coronets,  not  to  see  Ike 
extravagance  of  the  proposition  to  suppress  the  friends  of  general  freedom,  vUi 
those  who  wish  to  confine  that  freedom  to  the  few,  arc  permitted  to  go  on  in  their 
principles  and  practices.    I  here  put  out  of  sight  the  persons  whose  misbehafior 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights ;  and  I  •■ 
happy  to  observe,  that  as  far  as  the  circle  of  my  observation  and  informatiM 
extends,  everybody  has  lost  sight  of  them,  and  views  the  abstract  attempt  on  tbair 
natural  and  constitutional  rights  in  all  its  nakedness.    I  have  never  heard,  or  hmi 
of,  a  single  expression  or  opinion  which  did  not  condemn  it  as  an  inexciuibk 
aggression.     And  with  respect  to  the  transactions  against  the  Excise  law,  it  appein 
to  me  that  you  are  all  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  governmental  opinions,  or  tkit 
we  do  not  know  what  these  transactions  have  been.    We  know  of  none  whicb, 
according  to  the  definitions  of  the  law,  have  been  anything  more  than  riotow. 
There  was  indeed  a  meeting  to  consult  about  a  separation.     Bat  to  consult  on  a 
question  does  not  amount  to  a  determination  of  that  question  in  the  affinnatiTe, 
still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determination ;  but  we  shall  sec,  I  suppose,  viuu 
the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly  judges,  and  would-be  ambassadors  will  make  of  it 
The  Excise  law  is  an  infernal  one.    The  first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the  Coostito- 
tion ;  the  second,  to  act  on  that  admission ;  the  third  and  last  will  be,  to  miki 
it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the  Union,  and  setting  us  all  afloat  to  ehooK 
what  part  of  it  we  will  adhere  to.     The  information  of  our  militia,  returned  froa 
the  westward,  is  uniform,  that  though  the  people  there  let  them  pass  quietly,  tbej 
were  objects  of  their  laughter,  not  of  their  fear ;  that  one  thousand  men  could  ban 
c\it  off  their  whole  force  in  a  thousand  places  of  the  Alleghany  ;  that  their  detdta* 
tion  of  the  Excise  law  is  universal,  and  has  now  associated  to  it  a  detestation  of  tki 
Government ;  and  that  separation,  which,  perhaps,  was  a  very  distant  and  pn* 
blematical  event,  is  now  near,  and  certain,  and  determined  in  the  mind  of  tftif 
man.    I  expected  to  have  seen  some  justification  of  arming  one  part  of  the  sodet; 
against  another ;  of  declaring  a  civil  war  the  moment  before  the  meeting  of  tbit 
body  which  has  the  sole   right  of  declaring  war ;  of  being  so  patient  of  tb* 
kicks  and  scofb  of  our  enemies,  and  rising  at  a  feather  against  our  friends;  of 
adding  a  million  to  the  public  debt  and  deriding  us  with  recommendations  to  pty  ^ 
if  we  can,  etc.,  etc.    But  the  part  of  the  speech  which  was  to  be  taken  as  a  joitifr 
cation  of  the  armament,  reminded  me  of  Parson  Saunders^s  demonstration  w%&7 
minus  into  minus  makes  plus.    After  a  parcel  of  shreds  of  stuff  from  .£sop*s  fiibl^ 
and  Tom  Thumb,  he  jumps  all  at  once  into  his  ergo^  minus  multiplied  into 
makes  plus.    Just  so  the  fifteen  thousand  men  enter  after  the  fables,  in 
speech." 
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He  added : 

**•  However,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  fetch  up  the  leeway  of  our  vessel. 
The  changes  in  your  House,  I  see,  are  going  on  for  the  better,  and  even  tho 
Augean  herd  over  jour  heads  arc  slowly  purging  off  their  impurities.    Hold  on, 
then,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  may  not  shipwreck  in  the  meanwhile.    I  do  not  see, 
in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  I  conyerse,  a  greater  affliction  than  the  fear  of 
your  retirement ;  but  this  must  not  be,  unless  to  a  more  splendid  and  a  more  effica- 
cious post.    There  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you ;  I  hope  I  may  say,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  you.    I  have  long  had  much  in  my  mind  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.    But 
double  delicacies  have  kept  me  silent.    I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  while  I  would  not 
giro  up  my  own  retirement  for  the  empire  of  the  universe,  how  I  can  justify  wish- 
ing one  whose  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as  yours,  to  take  the  front  of  the 
battle  which  is  fighting  for  my  security.    This  would  be  easy  enough  to  be  done, 

but  not  at  the  heel  of  a  lengthy  epistle. 

»  «  ^  «  «  « 

**  Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Madison,  and  pray  her  to  keep  you  where  you 

are  for  her  own  satisfaction  and  the  public  good,  and  accept  the  cordial  affections 

of  us  alL    Adieu." 

This  is  the  outspoken  aud  severe  language  of  a  confidential 
letter ;  but  it  could  not  be  properly  passed  over  in  tracing  its 
author's  political  history. 

The  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  above 
remarks,  that  JeflTerson  conceded  there  had  been  "misbeha- 
vior" on  the  part  of  the  democratic  societies,  is  an  entirely 
correct  one.    While  he  believed  that  American  citizens  were 
entitled  "occasionally,"  or  in  "permanent  bodies,"  purely  at 
their  own  option,  to  meet  and  discuss  the  conduct  of  their  Gov- 
emmenti  and  denounce  its  measures  if  they  saw  fit,  he  had  no 
connection  with  those  societies,  and  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
manner  in  which  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  had  conducted 
themselves.      Latterly,  such    men    as  the    Rittenhouses    and 
Duponceaus  had  ceased  to  take  part  in  them,  and  they  had 
mostly  subsided  into  gatherings  of  those  ultia-French  sympa- 
thizers who  had  defended  Genet  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  acts. 
They  had  rapidly  culminated,  and  almost  as  rapidly  waned. 
The  French  Minister  who  succeeded  Genet,  M.  Fauchet,  did 
not  follow  his  predecessor's  example  in  countenancing  them. 
The  Keign  of  Terror  in  France  had  put  the  imitation  of  French 
olubs  out  of  fashion  among  sensible  men.    The  notice  drawn 
Xipon  them  by  the  Executive  and  Senatorial  censure,  and  the 
debate  m  the  House,  gave  these  organizations  a  fading  ray  of 
i^mportance,  but  it  soon  went  out,  and  they  sunk  into  contempt 
«^nd  disappeared. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  letter  to  Mr.  Madigon  con- 
tains an  obvious  allusion  to  the  nexl  Presidency — a  distinct 
refusal  by  the  writer  to  be  a  candidate,  and  an  equally  distinct 
declaration  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison.  This  was  probably  called 
out  by  the  unmistakable  indications  which  appeared  in  the 
Kepublican  party  at  this  period  that  it  was  disposed  to  make 
Mr.  Jeffei-son  its  candidate  for  that  post. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  Colonel  Hamilton,  after  sevenl 
times  deferring  that  step  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  President, 
resigned  his  place  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  fiu^ 
ceeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  had  been  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, first  as  Auditor,  and  afterwards  as  Controller,  from  itB 
first  establisliment  under  the  Constitution.  General  Knox  had 
resigned  the  War  department  a  month  earlier,  and  been  8^^ 
ceeded  by  Timothy  Pickering,  who,  as  the  successor  of  Osgood, 
had  been  Postmaster-General  since  1791.  Joseph  Habersham  of 
Georgia  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  to  succeed  Pickering. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
M.  d'lvernois,  in  which  occurs  a  strong  and  argumentatiTe 
reiteration  of  his  earlier  position  that  large  national  territories 
are  much  better  fitted  for  republics  than  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  Madison  replied  to  Jefferson's  letter  of  December  28th, 
as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  nomination : 

PHiLADiLPnA,  Mm,  fli,  ITU 

Whilst  I  am  acknowledging  these  favors,  I  am  reminded  of  a  pasbage  is  ^ 
former  one,  which  I  had  purposed  to  have  answered  at  some  length.  Perbapfl  ^^ 
will  be  best,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  say  in  brief,  that  reasons  of  everj  kind,  t^^ 
some  of  them  of  the  most  insuperable  as  well  as  obvious  kind,  shut  my  nio^ 
against  the  admission  of  any  idea  such  as  you  seem  to  glance  at.  I  forbear  to  i^^ 
more,  because  I  have  no  more  to  say  with  respect  to  myself  and  because  the 
deal  that  may  and  ought  to  be  said  beyond  that  restriction  will  be  best 
for  some  other  occasion,  perhaps  for  the  latitude  of  a  free  conversation, 
ought  to  be  preparing  yourself,  however,  to  hear  truths  which  no  inflexibility  wl-^ 
be  able  to  withstand.^ 

This  called  out  the  following  exceedingly  pointed  reply : 

HoanciLLO,  Aprtt  IT,  ITH^ 

«»«  «»»*««« 

In  mine,  to  which  yours  of  March  the  23d  was  an  answer,  I  expressed  my  hope 
of  the  only  change  of  position  I  ever  wished  to  see  you  make,  and  I  expressed  it 

1  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  who  has  kindly  ftv- 
nished  us  with  the  above  extract,  comprising  all  the  contents  of  the  letter  on  the 
Bubject. 
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with  entire  sincerity,  because  there  is  not  another  person  in  the  United  States,  who, 
being  placed  at  the  helm  of  our  affairs,  my  mind  would  be  so  completely  at  rest  for 
the  fortune  of  our  political  bark.  The  wish,  too,  was  pure,  and  unmixed  with  any- 
thing respecting  myself  personally. 

For  as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  weighed  and  decided  on, 
and  my  retirement  from  office  had  been  meant  from  all  office  high  or  low,  with- 
out exception.  I  can  say,  too,  with  truth,  that  the  subject  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  by  any  vanity  of  my  own.  I  know  myself  and  my  fellow 
citizens  too  well  to  have  ever  thought  of  it.  But  the  idea  was  forced  upon  me  by 
continual  insinuations  in  the  public  papers,  while  I  was  in  office.  As  all  these  came 
from  a  hostile  quarter,  I  knew  that  their  object  was  to  poison  the  public  mind  as  to 
my  motives,  when  they  were  not  able  to  charge  me  with  facts.  But  the  idea  being 
once  presented  to  me,  my  own  quiet  required  that  I  should  face  it  and  examine  it. 
I  did  80  thoroughly,  and  had  no  difficulty  to  see  that  every  reason  which  had 
determined  me  to  retire  from  the  office  I  then  held,  operated  more  strongly  against 
that  which  was  insinuated  to  be  my  object  I  decided  then  on  those  general  grounds 
which  could  alone  be  present  to  my  mind  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  reputation, 
tranquillity,  labor ;  for  as  to  public  duty,  it  could  not  be  a  topic  of  consideration  in 
my  case.  If  these  general  considerations  were  sufficient  to  ground  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  permit  myself  to  think  of  the  office,  or  be  thought  of  for  it,  the  special 
ones  which  have  supervened  on  my  retirement,  still  more  insuperably  bar  the  dooi 
to  it.  My  health  is  entirely  broken  down  within  the  last  eight  months ;  my  age 
requires  that  I  should  place  my  affiiirs  in  a  clear  state ;  these  are  sound  if  taken 
eare  of,  but  capable  of  considerable  dangers  if  longer  neglected ;  and  above  all  things, 
the  delights  I  feel  in  the  society  of  my  family,  and  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  in 
which  I  am  so  eagerly  engaged.  The  little  spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my 
younger  days  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still  less  store  by  a  posthumous 
than  present  name.  In  stating  to  you  the  heads  of  reasons  which  have  produced 
my  determination,  I  do  not  mean  an  opening  for  future  discussion,  or  that  I  may 
be  reasoned  out  of  it.  The  question  is  forever  closed  with  me  ;  my  sole  object  is 
to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opening  ever  given  me  from  a  friendly  quarter  (and  I 
could  not  with  decency  do  it  before),  of  preventing  any  division  or  loss  of  votes, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Republican  interest  If  that  has  any  chance  of  prevail- 
ing, it  must  be  by  avoiding  the  loss  of  a  single  vote,  and  by  concentrating  all  its 
strength  on  one  object.  Who  this  should  be,  is  a  question  I  can  more  freely  dis- 
cuss with  anybody  than  yourself.  In  this  I  painfully  feel  the  loss  of  Monroe.  Had 
he  been  here,  I  should  have  been  at  no  loss  for  a  channel  through  which  to  make 
myself  understood ;  if  I  have  been  misunderstood  by  anybody  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Fenno  and  his  abettors.    I  long  to  see  you." 

This  reiteration  of  his  determination  in  the  strong  language 
in  which  it  is  couched,  and  assigning  such  reasons  as  it  does,  to 
the  writer's  most  confidential,  personal,  and  political  friend — to 
a  man  too  who,  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  probably  the  next  most  prominent  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  (should  it  be  settled  Mr.  Jefferson  would  not 
ran),  might  be  most  awkwardly  placed  by  being  misled — affords 
the  clearest  proof  how  completely  in  his  heart  of  hearts  tlie 
voi^  n. — 17 
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writer  had  resolved  on  a  permanent  retirement  from  public  life. 
•'  Man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,"  but  other  agencies,  wholly 
beyond  his  control,  often  "  direct  his  steps." 

During  the  summer  of  1795,  the  political  elements  were  pre- 
paring for  a  fierce  explosion.  Mr.  Jay  had  arranged  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  (November  19th,  179i)  which  reached  the 
State  department  on  the  7th  of  the  following  March.  The  Pre- 
sident convened  the  Senate,  and  that  body,  after  a  fortnight's  de- 
bate, advised  and  consented  to  a  conditional  ratification,  on  the 
24:th  of  June,  by  barely  the  constitutional  vote  of  two  thirds 
(20  to  10.)*  The  condition  annexed  was  that  an  amendment  be 
made  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty.' 

Mr.  Jay  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  ;*  but  he  seems  to  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  "  good  disposition  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  [British] 
Cabinet  and  nation  towards  us  " — and  he  "  wished  it  might 
liave  a  fair  trial."*  Hamilton  was  displeased  with  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  particularly  with  the  12th  article,  and  "  he  was 
glad,  though  at  the  risk  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Senate  had  ex- 
cepted it."  *  He  thought  "  valuable  alterations  "  might  be  made 
in  the  13th  article — that  "  it  would  be  well  if  that  part  of  the 
15th  article,  which  spoke  of  countervailing  duties,  could  be  so 
explained  as  to  fix  its  sense  " — that  "  the  18th  article  was  really 
an  unpleasant  one,"  though  "  there  was  he  feared  little  chance 
of  altering  it  for  the  better  " — that  (a  subject  wholly  omitted 
in  the  treaty)  "  some  provision  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen 
was  infinitely  desirable  " — that  "  the  aflEair  of  the  negroes,  to 
give  satisfaction,  might  be  retouched,  but  with  caution  and  deli- 
cacy." • 

The  President  had  "  several  objections  "  to  if    He  not  only 

1  The  Senators  who  voted  against  ratification  were  Mason  and  TazeweU  of  Yirginiti 
Martin  and  Bloodworth  of  North  Carolina,  Barr  of  New  York,  Butler  of  South  CaroliiM| 
Brown  of  Kentucky,  Jackson  of  Georgia,  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  and  BobinBonof 
Vermont. 

*  Mr.  Jay,  unaware,  it  seems,  that  cotton  was  becoming  an  article  of  export  from  Ae 
United  States,  had  consented  to  include  it  among  the  things  which  the  latter  atipalated 
to  renounce  the  transportation  of  to  Europe. 

"  See  his  letters  to  the  President  of  Sept.  3d  and  4th.  (Sparks's  Washington, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  481-483.)  The  lirst  of  these  is  given  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay, 
by  his  son,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

*  Jay  to  Washington ;  Jay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

»  See  his  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  35,  H  «eo.  Here  the  word  excepted 
(the  last  but  one  in  the  quotation  we  have  made)  is  printed  accepted.  But  the  context 
obviously  shows  this  a  typographical  error. 

*  Hamilton  to  Washington,  Sept.  4th.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  35,  et  teq, 
"*  Marshall's  Washington,  vol.  li.  p.  361. 
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disapproved  of  tlie  twelfth  article,  but  he  thought  the  third  "  not 
marked  witii  reciprocity."  He  "  questioned  whether  "  still  an- 
other objection  would  not  he  found  in  its  operation,  "  to  work  very 
much  against  as." '   He  thought  the  2d  article  too  indefinite,  etc. 

After  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  pending  the  President's 
deliberations  on  ratifying  the  treaty,  news  arrived  which  placed 
those  "  good  dispositions  "  of  tlie  British  Cabinet  and  nation 
towards  the  United  States,  which  Mr,  Jay  liad  relied  on  as  more 
than  a  counterpoise  to  the  defects  of  his  treaty,  in  a  very  strik- 
ing light.  The  Order  in  Council  of  June  8,  1793,  for  seizing 
provisions  going  to  French  ports,  having  been  once  suspended, 
was  now  renewed.  And  this  seemed  as  good  an  illnstration  of 
the  interpretation  which  the  British  Cabinet  intended  to  put  on 
the  article  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  contraband,  as  of  its  senti- 
mental regard  for  America  !  This  interpretation  swept  away  at 
a  stroke  all  protection  against  one  of  the  most  injurious  aggi-es- 
BioDS,  on  the  part  of  England,  which  had  called  for  an  extraor- 
dinary mission  to  that  country,  and  for  tlie  treaty  under  consi- 
deration. 

Nor  was  the  cnp  of  humiliation  yet  full.  At  a  moment 
when  &  decent  appearance  of  solicitude  for  the  result  of  the 
action  of  our  Goverament  would  have  demanded  some  forbear- 
ance, the  business  of  forcibly  impressing  American  seamen  was 
as  openly  carried  on  as  ever.  Moreover,  a  far  more  direct  and 
flagrant  insult  to  our  jurisdiction,  tlian  Genet  had  ever  dreamed 
of,  was  premeditatedly  offered  by  the  officera  of  a  British  vessel. 
Fanchet,  the  French  Minister  who  had  succeeded  Genet,  being 
on  his  return  to  France,  took  passage  in  a  packet-boat  from  New 
York  to  Newport,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  on  board  the 
French  frigate,  Medusa,  lying  tliere.  The  commander  of  a  Bri- 
tish frigate,  the  Afiica,  resolved  and  made  preparations  to  seize 
the  French  Minister  on  his  way  to  Newport.  Tlie  packet  put 
into  Now  London  in  stormy  weather,  and  Fauchet,  receiving  a 
hint  of  liis  danger,  continued  his  journey  by  land.  The  Amer- 
ican vessel  was  subsequently  stopped  as  concerted,  and  the 
papers  on  board  of  her  seized. 

Tliose  who  had  justified  the  President  for  compelling  Genet 
to  restore  the  British  ship  Grange,  because  she  was  captured 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  uow  called  for  some 
«  HuuUton,  Hamilton'i  Worb,  •el.  li.  p.  IT. 
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still  more  summary  action  against  those  who  had  deliberately 
violated  our  jurisdiction  and  our  flag  also,  and  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trapaning  *  the  pei*8on  of  the  Minister  of  a  power  with 
whom  our  Government  entertained  the  most  friendly  relations. 
Many  of  those  who  had  warmly  justified  our  Cabinet  in  demand- 
ing Genet's  recall,  and  who  had  themselves  most  severely 
denounced  him  for  aiming  to  embroil  us  in  war,  saw  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  commander  of  the  Africa  a  far  more  gross  and 
direct  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 

General  Washington  felt  sorely  and  keenly  these  accumulating 
insults.     He  wrote  Hamilton  August  31st : 

*'  We  know  officially,  as  well  as  from  the  effects,  that  an  order  for  seizing  aD 
provision  vessels  going  to  France  has  been  issued  by  the  British  GoTemment ;  bat 
so  secretly,  that  as  late  as  the  27th  of  Jane  it  had  not  been  published  in  London; 
it  was  communicated  to  the  cruisers  only,  and  not  known  until  the  captures  brought 
it  to  light.  By  these  high-handed  measures  of  that  Government,  and  the  outrageous 
and  insulting  conduct  of  its  officers,  it  would  seem  next  to  impossible  to  keep  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  To  this  moment  we  haye  received 
no  explanation  of  Holmes's  *  conduct  from  their  charge  des  affairett  here  ;  although 
application  was  made  for  it  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  statement 
of  Governor  Fenner,  and  complaint  of  the  French  Minister.  Conduct  like  this 
disarms  the  friends  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  are  the  very  things  which  those 
of  a  contrary  description  wish  to  see  practised."  * 

The  President  wrote  Mr.  Jay  the  same  day,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  interposed  in  the  way  of  ratifying 
the  treaty,  said : 

*^  It  has  not  been  the  smallest  of  these  embarrassments  that  the  domhieeriDg 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  should  revive  again  just  at  this  crisis,  and  the  outrageous  and 
insulting  conduct  of  some  of  her  officers  should  combine  therewith  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  discontented,  and  sour  the  minds  of  those  who  are  friends  to  peace, 
order,  and  friendship  with  all  the  world."  * 

The  courageous  spirit  of  Hamilton  blazed  forth  under  these 
indignities.  In  answer  to  the  President's  letter  of  the  31st,  ult, 
he  wrote  September  4th : 

*  As  Fauchet  had  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  the  jurisdiction  and  fla^  of  the  United 
States  would  protect  him,  until  hu  arrival  at  Newport,  the  attempt  agamst  his  persoa 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  fair  hostile  one  to  secure  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  word  in  the  text 
would  seem  to  be  literally  applicable  to  the  circumstances. 

'  Commander  of  the  Africa. 

'  See  this  letter  entire  in  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  33.  It  does  not  appear  is 
Sparks's  Washington. 

*  Sparka's  Washington,  vol.  xi.  p.  63.  * 
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**  The  incidents  which  have  lately  occurred  have  been  in  every  way  vexatious 
and  untoward.  They  render  indispensable  a  very  serious,  though  calm  and 
measured,  remonstrance  froji  this  Govemracut,  carrying  among  others  this  idea : 
that  it  is  not  sufiBcient  that  the  British  Government  entertain  no  hostile  dispositions ; 
'tis  essential  that  they  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  those  oppressions  of  our 
citizens  and  of  our  commerce  by  their  officers  and  courts,  of  which  there  are  too 
frequent  examples,  and  by  which  we  are  exposed  to  suffer  inconveniences  too 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  a  state  of  war.  A  strong  expectation  should  be 
signified  of  the  punishment  of  Captain  Holmes,  for  the  attempt  to  violate  an  ambas- 
sttdor  passing  through  our  territory,  and  for  the  hostile  and  offensive  menaces  which 
he  has  thrown  out  The  dignity  of  our  country,  and  the  preservation  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  Government,  require  both  solemnity  and  seriousness  in 
these  representations.** ' 

Hamilton  had  written  his  successor  Wolcott,  August  10th, 
that  "  he  was  very  much  of  the  opinion,"  that  when  the  ratified 
treaty  was  taken  to  England,  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
should  make  the  exchange  of  ratifications  dependent  upon  a 
rescinding  of  the  Order  in  Council,  because  we  were  too  much 
interested  in  the  exemption  of  provisions  from  seizure  "  to  give 
even  an  implied  sanction  to  the  contrary  pretension  " — because 
a  different  course  would  '*  give  color  to  an  abusive  construction 
of  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  " — ^because  **  it  would  give  cause 
of  umbrage  to  France  " — because  it  "  would  be  thus  construed 
in  our  country,  and  would  destroy  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment " — because  "  it  would  be  scarcely  reputable  to  a  nation 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  a  power  to  heal  past  controversies,  at 
the  very  moment  of  new  and  existing  violation  of  its  rights." ' 

John  Adams,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  informed  that 
his  son,  then  Minister  to  Holland,  had  been  treated  with  some 
coolness  in  England,  wrote  his  wife  : 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  would  not  have  my  son  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Jay,  and  affirm 
the  friendly  disposition  of  that  country  to  this.  I  know  better.  I  know  their 
jealousy,  envy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  covered  under  pretended  contempt." 

But  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  President  were  men  ot 
different  mettle  where  England  was  concerned ;  nor  shall  we 
say  that  all  who  wrote  the  President  boldly,  kept  up  to  the 
mark  of  their  own  advice  to  the  end.     Wolcott  answered  Ha- 
milton (August  15th)  that  "  the  President  had  decided  that  the 

>  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  35. 

*  See  this  letter  entire  in  Gibos's  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and 
/ohn  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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treaty  should  be  ratified  and  transmitted  for  exchange  immecz^ 
ately,  and  in  his  [Wolcott's]  opinion,  he  had  decided  right."  I — i 
said :  '^circumstances  had  happened  tending  to  excite  a  distrcmj 
of  the  sincerity  of  this  Government  in  the  British  Cabinet,  whi^*:^ 
would  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  a  ratification !"  * 

The  President's  "  opinion  was  not,"  as  he  wrote  Handolpli- 
"  favorable  to  the  treaty  ;"  but  he  liad  determined  previously  tcz 
its  submission  to  the  Senate,  to  ratify  it,  "  if  it  should  be  $(^ 
advised  and  consented  to  by  that  body."    His  original  douhtB 
pertained  to  "the  commercial  part  of  it,  with  which  he  profesK(f 
to  be  the  least  acquainted  ;"  and  "  he  had  no  means  of  acqoi^ 
ng  information  thereon  w^ithout  disclosing  its  contents,  not  to  do 
which  until  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  had  been  resolved 
on."    Doubts  afterwards  rose  in  his  mind  when  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  "  Provision  Order  "  of  the  British  GovemmeEt; 
and  he  wrote  Randolph  that  he  and  the  other  Cabinet  officer^ 
"  knew  the  grounds  on  w^hich  his  ultimate  decision  was  taken."* 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  question  of  immediate  ratifici- 
tion  w-as  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  all  the  members  sup- 
ported that  measure  except  Randolph,  who  took  the  ground 
"that  during  the  existence  of  the  Provision  Order,  and  during 
the  war  between  Britain  and  France,  this  step  ought  not  to  be 
taken."  *  It  was,  however,  determined  that  the  ratification  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  "  strong  memorial "  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment "  against  the  Provision  Order." 

The  President's  original  determination  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
should  the  Senate  approve  of  it,  was  unquestionably  formed 
under  the  impression  that  this  step  was  necessary  to  continue 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    His  subee- 
quent  relinquishment  of  the  conditions  which  the  "  Provisioa 
Order"  suggested  to  him  as  necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights  anA^ 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  may  have  been  partly  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  presently  to  be  adverted  to,  showing  thj^ 
popular  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  so  univereal  and  violen 
that  any  delays  for  further  negotiation  would  be  treated  by 


'  See  Gibbs's  Memoirs  of  the  AdminiRtrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  toI.  U^ 
p.  225.  We  should  perhaps  say  that  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  near  relative  (grandsoni  we  think)  o^ 
wolcott,  and  wrote  his  work  with  the  ftill  aid  of  Wolcott's  papers. 

s  For  these  several  quotations,  see  two  letters  trom  washinffton  to  Bandolpk,^' 
July  22d  and  October  25th,  Sparks's  Wanhington,  vol.  zi.  pp.  85  and  87. 

■  Marshairs  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  36R 
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land  aa  a  hostile  manifestation.  This  would  explain  the  singular 
declaration  of  Wolcott  to  Hamilton ;  though  we  venture  to 
assert  that  if  the  snggestion  was  pressed  npou  the  President  by 
all  the  Cabinet  but  Randolph,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  was,  they 
were  exceedingly  careful  not  to  put  it  in  terms  which  would  rest 
the  action  proposed  on  such  grounds  of  national  abasement, 
as  that  we  must  at  once  ratify  an  objectionable  treaty  to  demon- 
strate our  "  sincerity  "  to  the  "  British  Cabinet."  But  the  rea- 
sons we  have  given  hardly  account  for  the  President's  rather 
sudden  action,  inasmuch  as  he  had  manifested  considerable  hesi- 
tation, and  made  considerable  delays,  after  being  as  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  circumstances  mentioned  as  he  ever  subsequently 
became. 

Another  cause  has  been  assigned  by  several  writers,  in  an 
event,  of  which  we  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  upon  any 
formal  account.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  dispatch  home  from  the 
late  French  Minister,  Fauchet,  had  been  intercepted,  and  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  its  Minister  in  the  tlnitcd  States, 
who  communicated  it  to  our  Cabinet.  It  contained  some  shrewd 
views  of  American  politics  mixed  up  with  great  exaggerations. 
It  attributed  the  same  views  to  the  ultra-Federalists  that  were 
attributed  to  them  by  the  Republicans,  and  spoke  of  something 
as  "  undoubtedly  what  Mr.  Randolph  [the  Secretary  of  State] 
meant  in  telling  him  [Fauchet]  tJiat  under  pretext  of  giving 
energy  to  the  Government,  it  was  intended  to  introduce  absolute 
power,  and  to  mislead  the  President  into  paths  which  would  con- 
duct him  to  unpopularity."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
same  paper : 

"  Two  or  three  daj-B  before  the  proclamation  [lo  the  Pennajlinniii  insurgents] 
ma  pnbliibed,  and  of  course  before  the  Cabioet  had  regolvcd  on  ila  measure?,  Ur. 
Salidolph  came  )o  see  mo  Tith  an  air  of  great  eagerncEn,  and  made  me  tlie  OTcr- 
lUTM  of  which  I  httTB  given  you  an  account  in  my  Ko.  6.  Thua  with  some  thou- 
unda  of  dollars,  the  republic  could  hare  decided  on  ciril  war  or  on  peace  '.  Thus. 
the  oonwicnceB  of  Ilic  pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  tiieir  prices !  It 
is  Tery  true  that  the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  painful  to  ba  dr»wn,  will 
forever  exist  is  our  archiresl  Wh«t  will  b«  tbe  old  age  of  this  QoTemment,  if  it 
is  thut  early  decrepidr 

Faachet  subsequently  distinctly  disclaimed  any  intei-preta- 
tioii  of  the  above  which  would  implicate  Randolph's  patriotism ; 
and,  indeed,  he  narrated  the  entire  circumstances  on  which  the 
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remarks  were  based,  in  a  manner  which  showed   he  never 

• 

had  entertained  such  a  thought,  unless  his  present  statements 
were  pure  labri cations.  But  with  the  merits  of  the  question  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here ;  and  we  shall  drop  it  after  simply  say- 
ing in  decent  justice  to  the  accused  (after  having  introduced  this 
topic),  that  he  returned  to  Virginia  to  occupy  his  former  high 
social  and  legal  position ;  and  whatever  his  faults  as  a  states- 
man, we  do  not  believe  that  for  a  period  long  before  his 
death,  he  rested  under  the  suspicion  of  a  single  intelligent  and 
candid  acquaintance,  of  ever  having  been  accessible  to  a  bribe, 
or  capable  of  any  kind  of  official  dishonor. 

Hammond  placed  Fauchet's  intercepted  dispatch  in  the  hands 
of  Wolcott.  What  the  Cabinet  really  thought  of  its  contents, 
we  cannot  say.  Perhaps,  they  believed  Randolph  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  traitorous  correspondence.  At  all  events,  like  the 
"  Popish  Plot "  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  Dr.  Titus 
Gates  and  some  similar  worthies  flourished,  it  was  too  conveni- 
ent a  ^^lilaat "  to  the  witnesses,  to  be  "  stoiJledP^  General  Wash- 
ington was  at  once  sent  for,  from  Mount  Vernon.  He  hurried 
back  to  the  capital,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  of  August 
The  matter  was  immediately  disclosed  to  him,  and  the  next  day 
the  Cabinet  met  and  decided  on  the  immediate  ratification  of 
the  British  treaty,  Randolph  alone  opposing.  This  sudden  ter- 
mination of  the  matter  and  the  effect  on  the  President's  mind 
produced  by  what  lie  was  evidently  led  to  consider  a  most  start- 
ling disclosure  of  French  plotting  and  interfering  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  and  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  Gov- 
eniment,  have  been  generally  supposed  to  have  an  intimate 
connection. 

Mr.  Randolph  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  sus- 
pended over  him  until  the  19th,  when,  in  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
Fauchet's  dispatch  was  suddenly  placed  in  his  hands.  Wol- 
cott  stood  by  as  the  witness,  and  he  says  that  the  accused  Secre- 
tary "  silently  perused  it  with  composure  till  he  arrived  at  the 
passage  which  referred  to  his  precious  confessions,  when  his 
embarrassment  was  manifest."  He  again  read  the  letter  with 
''  great  attention,"  and  having  completed  it,  "  he  said  with  a  smile 
which  "  Mr.  Wolcott  "  thought  forced  :"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  will  explain 
what  1  know."  He  read  it  the  third  time  by  paragraphs,  com- 
menting on  every  part.     Wolcott  thought  his  remarks  "  very 
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deeultory,"  and  that  he  was  "  considering  what  explanations  lie 
should  give  of  the  most  material  passages  1"  We  pass  from 
this  humiliating  narrative.'  Randolph  resigned  his  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pickering,  whose  place  in  tiie  War  depart- 
ment was  filled  by  John  McUenrj,  of  Maryland. 

Jay's  treaty,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  was,  soon  after  its 
conditional  ratification  by  the  Senate,  made  public  by  Mr. 
Mason,  one  of  the  Virginia  senators,  and  was  published  in  the 
Aurora  on  tlio  29th  of  June.  It  was  received,  at  first,  with  an 
almost  united  roar  of  execration  throughout  the  land.  Many 
who  had  hitlierto  been  leading  Federalists,  and  still  more  who 
were  grave,  weighty,  conspicuous  men,  previously  not  very  par- 
ticularly identified  with  either  party,  but  understood  to  be  well 
affected  towards  the  Administration,  were  among  its  warmest 
denouncers.  Judge  Marshall  says,  "  in  fact,  public  opinion  did 
receive  a  considerable  shock,  and  men  uninfected  by  the 
spirit  of  faction  felt  some  disappointment  on  its  first  appear 
ance." ' 

The  stoi-m  first  broke  at  Boston.  An  immense  "  town-meet- 
ing," in  which  Samuel  Adams  and  other  of  the  most  pron)inent 
politicians,  merchants,'  etc.,  took  part,  unanimously  denounced 
the  treaty,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed  to  state 
their  objections  to  the  President.  They  reported  twenty  objec- 
tions to  the  meeting,  which  adopted  them  without  debate  ;  and 
they  were  forwarded  by  the  town  magistrates,  to  the  President 
by  express.  An  immense  meeting  assembled  at  Kew  York 
(Jaly  16th).  The  friends  of  the  treaty,  headed  by  Hamilton, 
appeared  and  made  an  effort  to  procure  an  adjournment.  A 
fray  ensned,  and  Hamilton  was  slightly  wounded.  A  committee 
of  fifteen,  headed  by  Erockholst  Livingston,  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Jay's  wife,'  reported  twenty-eight  condemnatory  resolutions,  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  two  days  afterwards,  and  they  passed 
without  dissent.     A  great  meeting  at  Philadelphia  {July  2-lth) 

■  The  reader  who  is  ciir[0D9  to  flad  Wolcott's  entire  atatements  (as  veil  u  moetof  the 
ptfwn  ia  the  C]vw.  uid  u  BtcoDg  a  preBeatatloa  of  the  eabject,  agBiniit  Randolph,  u  cen 
be  veil  undo  DDt),  irlll  find  them  in  Gibbi'a  Uemoirs,  etc.,  rol.  !.  cha.p.  ix.  Wolcott'a 
secaant  ta  lively  and  Intereating.  Hli  skill  and  point  m  describing,  equalled  hia  keen, 
cool,  /efiiu  crsR  in  actJon. 

■  Uh  of  Washington,  toI.  ii.  p.  Kl. 

'  Amen,  to  a  correspondent,  expressed  the  most  bitter  fDdlgnation  at  "  (he  blindneaa 
•sd  cnllibtlitf  of  the  rich  men,  who  laflhred  theinselTeB  to  be  made  tools  on  thll 

•  Both  -wtre  the  children  of  the  late  OoTernor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jenej. 
BroeUlolit  LiTlDgeton  waa  afterwarda  an  asaoolate  jnatice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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appointed  a  similar  committee  at  report  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing. Chief  Justice  McKean,  Mublenburg  (late  Speaker  in  Con- 
gress), Secretary  Dallas,  and  other  conspicuous  citizens  were  on 
the  committee.  On  the  adoption  of  their  report,  the  crowd  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  British  Minister,  where  they  burned 
a  copy  of  the  treaty  amidst  thundering  acclamations.'  At  a 
similar  meeting  at  Charleston,  John  and  Edward  Kntledge, 
General  Gadsden,  Johnson  (afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States),  the  late  Representatives  of  the  State 
in  Congress,  and  C.  C.  Pinckney,  were  appointed  on  a  commit- 
tee to  express  the  public  indignation ;  and  all  served  in  that 
capacity  but  the  last  named.  Csesar  Rodney  and  John  Dickin- 
son participated  in  the  anti-treaty  proceedings  at  Wilmington. 
Tliere  were  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  similar  demon- 
strations were  not  made  ;  and  meetings  were  also  held  in  varions 
rural  regions. 

Not  a  distinguished  Republican  in  the  United  States 
approved  the  treaty  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  reported  to 
have  said  or  done  things  on  the  occasion  which  showed  that  they 
were  not  a  little  moved  from  their  "  propriety."  The  celebrated 
Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  said  to  have  condensed  his 
argument  and  explanation  in  regard  to  the  document  (at  a  meet- 
ing at  Portsmouth,  we  think),  into  the  sententious  remark  that 
"  'Tis  a  damned  thing  made  to  plague  the  French  !" '  Mr.  Jay 
was  in  several  places  burnt  in  eflSgy. 

Tlie  counter  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  treaty  were  few 
and  feeble.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  bodies 
principally  of  commercial  men,  in  a  few  other  places,  memo- 
rialized the  President  in  its  favor,  but  we  think  not  one  imposing 
popular  demonstration  was  made  on  that  side. 

Tlie  strength  and  violence  of  the  torrent  themselves  led  to 
a  partial  reaction.     General  "Washington  being  now  personalL'3 
assailed,  his  immense  popularity  was  directly  thrown  into  tl^*^ 
scale  of  the  Federalists,  who  supported  the  treaty.     He  w**^ 
now  first  avowedly  and  severely  attacked,  for  an   importac:^ 


»  Wolcott  wrote  the  President^  in  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  meetinf;,  that  **L  ^ 
Bhippen  was  Chairman,  and  Dallas,  Pettit.  Swanwick,  Manlenbnrg,  McCHenachaigj^ 
Baker  and  Judge  McKcan,  ostensible  leaders,*'  *' were  mounted  on  a  sti^e.*'  The  tretHj^ 
was  also  burned  in  front  of  Bond's  house  and  Senator  Bingham's.  ^^The  Frea^," 
Minister"  [Adet],  suvs  Wolcott,  *^ denied  himself  to  the  mob,  and  had,  he  betteTC^^ 


conducted  himself  with  strict  proprietj." — Qihbt^t  Mttnoirt^  etc,,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
'  See  Oliver  Ellsworth's  letter  to  Wolcott,  in  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  yoL  L  p. 
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measure  imputed  to  himself;  *  and  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
his  Revolutionary  comrades  generally,  and  that  portion  of  the 
rising  generation  who  properly  revered  his  great  name,  were 
painfully  affected  by  these  oftentimes  harsh  public  strictures. 
The  conservative  men  of  the  country  became  alarmed  at  such 
manifestations  of  alienation  between  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple ;  and  thousands  who  had  not  the  least  favor  for  the  treaty, 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  rally  around  the  Government, 
and  arrest  the  torrent  of  popular  excitement,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  stability  at  home,  or  avoiding  a  sudden  and  violent 
precipitation  into  the  warlike  struggle  going  on  in  Europe. 
The  Government  was,  therefore,  really  rapidly  gaining  strength 
when  it  appeared  stripped  of  all  external  support. 

Mr.  Jefferson  fully  shared  in  the  general  disapprobation  of 
tlie  treaty.  In  a  letter  to  Mann  Page — the  first  after  his  usual 
long  summer  silence — ^he  thus  alluded  to  it  (August  30th) : 

**  I  do  not  believe  with  the  Rochefoucaults  and  Montaignes,  that  fourteen  ont 
of  fifteen  men  are  rogues :  I  belieTe  a  great  abatement  from  that  proportion  may  be 
made  in  favor  of  general  boncstj.  But  I  have  always  found  that  rogues  would  be 
uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion  is  too  strong  for  the  higher 
orders,  and  for  those  who,  rising  above  the  swinish  multitude,'  always  contrive  to 
nestle  themselves  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit.  These  rogues  set  out  with 
stealing  the  people^s  good  opinion,  and  then  steal  from  them  the  right  of  withdraw- 
ing it,  bj  contriving  laws  and  associations  against  the  power  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Our  part  of  the  country  is  in  considerable  fermentation,  on  what  they 
suspect  to  be  a  recent  roguery  of  this  kind.  They  say  that  while  all  hands  were 
below  deck  mending  sails,  splicing  ropes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  business,  and 
the  captain  in  his  cabin  attending  to  his  log-book  and  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  ban 
ran  them  into  an  enemy's  port.  But  metaphor  apart,  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Jay  and  his  treaty.  For  my  part,  I  consider  myself  now  but  as  a  passen- 
^r,  leaving  the  world  and  its  government  to  those  who  are  likely  to  live  longer 
in  it." 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  word  "  rogue  "  is  here  applied 
to  Mr.  Jay  in  any  personal  sense ;  as  mankind  unfortunately 
C5onsent  to  recognize  a  distinction  between  political  and  personal 
tnorality.  But  if  Mr.  Jefferson  meant  to  seriously  and  literally 
^pply  the  word  "  rogue  "  to  Mr.  Jay  in  any  sense,  the  imputa- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  was  utterly  misplaced. 

^  Karshall  says :  *^  Previous  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  charges  against  the  Chief 
'Magistrate,  tiiough  firequently  insinuated,  had  seldom  been  directly  made." — lAft  cf 
Waahington,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

'  TbMe  words  are  andoubt«dly  used  sarcastically,  as  a  favorite  term  of  his  opponents 
Bad  he  not  been  habitually  careless  in  punctuation,  we  should  find  quotaticyu  marks 
before  and  after  the  words. 


/ 
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On  the  13th  of  September,  Jefferson  thanked  Mr.  Tazewell 
for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  received  some  days  before,  and  it  would 
seem  tliat  he  was  not  even  then  hware  that  it  lacked  nothing 
but  the  action  of  the  British  Government  to  become  a  finality, 
for  he  hopes  tliat  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  12th  article 
may  bring  it  again  before  the  Senate,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ''  correcting  the  error  into  which  their  exclusion  of 
public  light  has  led  them."     He  also 

"  Hopes  the  recent  insults  *  of  the  English  will  at  length  awaken  in  our 

Executive  that  sense  of  public  honor  and  spirit,  which  they  have  not  lost  sight  of 
in  their  proceedings  with  other  nations,  and  will  establish  the  eternal  truth  that 
acquiescence  under  insult  is  not  the  way  to  escape  war.'* 

In  July,  Hamilton  had  commenced  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  in  New  York,  over  the  signature  of  Camillus,  in  defence 
of  the  treaty.  He  put  forth  his  full  powers  as  a  writer  in  them ; 
and  they  extended  to  thirty-eight  numbers,  now  covering  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  in  his  Works.'  In  regard  to  these, 
and  the  subject  of  them,  Jefferson  wrote  Madison,  Septem- 
ber 21st  : 

**  I  send  you  by  post  the  title  page,  table  of  contents,  and  one  of  the  pieces, 
Curtius,  lest  it  should  not  have  come  to  you  otherwise.  It  is  evidently  written  by 
Uamilton,  giving  a  first  and  general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  public  mind  might 
be  kept  a  little  in  check,  till  he  could  resume  the  subject  more  at  large  from  the 
beginning,  under  his  second  signature  of  Camillus.  The  piece  called  *  The  Features 
of  the  Treaty/  I  do  not  send,  because  you  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
suid  to  be  written  by  Coxe,  but  I  should  rather  suspect,  by  Beckley.  The  antidote 
is  certainly  not  strong  enough  for  the  poison  of  Curtius.  If  I  had  not  been 
informed  the  present  came  from  Beckley,  I  should  have  suspected  it  from  Jay  or 
Hamilton.  I  gave  a  copy  or  two,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  honest,  sound-hearted 
men  of  common  understanding,  and  they  were  not  able  to  parry  the  sophistry  of 
Curtius.  I  have  ceased,  therefore,  to  give  them.  Hamilton  is  really  a  colossus  to 
the  Anti-Republican  party.  Without  numbers,  he  is  a  host  within  himself.  They 
have  got  themselves  into  a  defile,  where  they  might  be  finished ;  but  too  much 
security  on  the  Republican  part  will  give  time  to  his  talents  and  indefatigablenesf 
to  extricate  them.  We  have  had  only  middling  performances  to  oppose  to  him. 
In  truth,  when  he  comes  forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him. 
His  adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has  the  advantage  of  answering  them, 
and  remains  unanswered  himself.  A  solid  reply  might  yet  completely  demolish 
what  was  too  feebly  attacked,  and  has  gathered  strength  from  the  weakness  of  the 
attack.    The  merchants  were  certainly  (except  those  of  them  who  are  English)  afi 

}  This  word  is  printed  *' results"  in  the  Congress  edition— an  obvious  typographical 
error. 

»  Vol.  vU.  pp.  172-628. 
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open-mouthed  at  first  agaiDst  the  treaty,  as  any.  But  the  general  expression  of 
indignation  has  alarmed  them  for  the  strength  of  the  Government.  They  have 
feared  the  shock  would  be  too  great,  and  have  chosen  to  tack  about  and  support 
both  treaty  and  Government  rather  than  risk  the  Government.  Thus  it  is,  that 
Hamilton,  Jay,  etc.,  in  the  boldest  act  they  ever  ventured  on  to  undermine  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  the  address  to  screen  themselves,  and  direct  the  hue-and-cry  against 
those  who  wish  to  drag  them  into  light.  A  bolder  party-stroke  was  never  struck. 
For  it  certainly  is  an  attempt  of  a  party,  who  find  they  have  lost  their  majority  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  law  by  the  aid  of  the  other  branch  and  of  the 
Executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty,  which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of  the  adverse 
branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce  of  their  patron-nation.  There  appears 
a  pause  at  present  in  the  public  sentiment,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  revulsion. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  desertion  of  the  merchants,  of  the  President's  chiding  answer 
to  Boston  and  Richmond,  of  the  writings  of  Curtius  and  Camillus,  and  of  the  quietism 
into  which  people  naturally  fall  after  first  sensations  are  over.  For  God's  sake  take  up 
your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamental  reply  to  Curtius  and  Camillus.  Adieu  affectionately." 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford,  August  23d,  a  vacancy  was 
left  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General.  The  President  succes- 
sively offered  the  post  to  John  Marshall,  Colonel  Innes,  ajid 
Charles  Lee — all  Virginians.  The  last  accepted.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Governor  Henry  Lee,  and  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Richard  Henry  Lee. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  his  next  political  letter  (November  30), 
in  answer  to  one  from  Edward  Eutledge.  In  it  he  anticipated, 
and  expressed  his  views  on,  the  very  interesting  question,  so 
warmly  mooted  in  the  next  Congress,  and  somewhat  since, 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  may  of  right  refuse  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  treaties — or  whether  all  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  regard  to  these  instruments,  is  solely 
lodged  in  the  President  and  Senate.     He  said : 

^*  The  present  situation  of  the  President,  unable  to  get  the  offices  filled,  really 
calls  with  uncommon  obligation  on  those  whom  nature  has  fitted  for  them.  I  join 
with  you  in  thinking  the  treaty  an  execrable  thing.  But  both  negotiators  must 
have  understood,  that,  as  there  were  articles  in  it  which  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislatures  on  both  sides,  therefore  it  must  be 
referred  to  them,  and  that  these  Legislatures  being  free  agents,  would  not  give  it 
their  support  if  they  disapproved  of  it.  I  trust  the  popular  branch  of  our  Legisla- 
ture will  disapprove  of  it,  and  thus  rid  us  of  this  infamous  act,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of  this 
country,  against  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  fact  that  the  President  and  the  two  most  important 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  resided  in  Virginia,  gave  a  peculiar 
interest  to  its  autumn  elections,  and  to  the  subsequent  proceed- 
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ings  of  its  Legislature.  The  FederalistB  received  some  acces- 
sions, but  they  were  decisively  beaten.  The  Honse  of  Delegates 
elected  Wood,  Eepublican,  Governor.  A  resolation,  approving 
the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  United  States  Senators  in  voting 
against  Jay's  treaty,  was  adopted  two  to  one.  Another,  decIa^ 
ing  undiminished  confidence  in  the  President,  was  negatived 
seventy-nine  to  fifty-nine ;  but  a  disclaimer  of  any  imputation 
on  his  motives,  passed  seventy-eight  to  sixty-two.  Kesolutions 
passed  proposing  amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  give  the 
llouse  of  Representatives  a  part  of  the  treaty  making  power- 
to  shorten  the  Senatorial  term  to  three  years — to  take  from  the 
Senate  the  trial  of  impeachments — and  to  disqualify  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  holding  any  other 
office.  Among  the  minority  in  the  House,  were  the  Attorney- 
General,  Charles  Lee,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief-Justice)  Mar- 
shall. It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  no  wise  interfered  in  these  proceedings. 

The  fourth  Congress  met  on  the  seventh  of  December. 
The  opening  speech  of  the  President  announced  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  northwestern  Indians  on  suitable  terms ;  a 
treaty  with  Algiers  ;  the  near  close  of  negotiations  with  Madrid 
for  the  cession  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  finally, 
the  treaty  with  England.  Tlie  address  of  the  Senate,  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  eight,  reechoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
speech.  Tliat  of  the  House,  reported  by  Madison,  Sedgwick, 
and  Sitgrcaves  (the  two  last  Federalists),  pronounced  the  "  une- 
qualled spectacle  of  national  happiness  "  exhibited  by  our  coun- 
try, due,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the  President's  administration ; 
to  "  the  undiminished  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;"  and  to 
"his  zealous  and  successful  labors  in  their  service."  Colonel 
Parker,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  unequalled," 
and  also  the  two  latter  clauses.  A  sharp  debate  ensued.  The 
majority  were  for  striking  out,  but  to  avoid  a  direct  vote,  which 
might  be  constnied  into  an  act  of  personal  disrespect  towards 
the  President,  the  report  was  recommitted,  and  two  members 
added  to  the  Committee.  The  sentence,  as  subsequently  reported 
and  unanimously  adopted,  read  as  follows : 

"In  contemplating  that  spectacle  of  national  happiuem  which  our  country 
exhibitfl,  and  of  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased  to  make  an  interesting  summary. 
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permit  us  to  acknowledge  and  declare  the  Terj  great  share  which  jour  zealous  and 
faithful  seryices  have  contributed  to  it,  and  to  express  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment which  we  feel  for  your  character." 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  not  alluded  to  in  any 
terms  expressive  of  direct  censure  by  the  House — though  their 
views  in  opposition  to  the  policy  which  dictated  it  were  not 
Btippressed.  After  this,  the  session  ran  along  quietly  until 
March,  no  serious  political  demonstration  being  made  by  the 
rictorious  Eepublicans,  although  they  were  not  left  without 
some  provocation,  in  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  John  Butledge  as  Chief-Justice  of  the 
UnJted  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jay,  on  the 
almost  openly  avowed  ground  of  his  having  participated  in  the 
Charleston  meeting  condemning  Jay's  treaty.  He  had  been 
appointed  in  July,  and  presided  at  the  August  term  of  the  Court, 
and,  therefore,  his  rejection  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  double  mortification.* 

In  regard  to  the  so  often  perverted  facts  connected  with  the 
amendment  of  the  reply  of  the  House  to  the  President's  speech, 
Mr.  Jeflferson  wrote  Mr.  Giles,  December  31  st: 

^*  Your  farors  of  December  the  15th  and  20th  came  to  hand  by  the  last  post.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  your  House  hare  testified  their  sense  of 
the  treaty ;  while  their  refusal  to  pass  the  original  clause  of  the  reported  answer 
proTed  their  condemnation  of  it,  the  contriyance  to  let  it  disappear  silently 
respected  appearances  in  favor  of  the  President,  who  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs 
with  integrity.*^ 

He  commented  in  the  same  letter  on  "Randolph's  Vindica- 
tion," which  had  then  appeared  and  was  creating  a  good  deal 
of  public  sensation.  He  thought  it  clearly  acquitted  him  of 
bribery,  though  "  those  who  knew  him  had  done  so  from  the 
first"  He  then  analyzed  its  statements  in  the  light  of  its 
assumption  that  its  author  had  acted  solely  in  reference  to  the 
right,  and  above  party  considerations,  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
declared  that  Randolph  had  been  habitually  vacillating  and 
inconsistent ;  that  had  he  adhered  to  his  avowed  principles  in 
1793,  the  President  would  not  have  been  thrown   into  "an 

^  On  the  27th  of  January,  1796,  William  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  to 
the  racancy  and  confirmed  hy  the  Senate,  hut  declined.  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  subse- 
qaenUy  appointed. 
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habitual  concert  with  the  British  and  anti-Kepublican  partj' 
etc.     The  following  sentences  deserve  notice  : 

"Were  parties  here  divided  merely  by  greediness  for  office,  as  in  £nglasd,ii 
take  a  part  with  eitlier  would  be  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  or  moral  nun.  Bit 
where  the  principle  of  difference  is  as  substantial,  and  as  strongly  pronoanced  il 
between  the  Kepublicans  and  the  Monocrats  of  our  country,  I  hold  it  as  hononldi 
to  take  a  firm  and  decided  part,  and  as  immoral  to  pursue  a  middle  line,  tf 
between  the  parties  of  honest  men  and  rogues,  into  which  every  conotiyli 
divided." 

The  letter  concludes : 

*^  Our  attentions  have  been  ro  absorbed  by  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
mentfl  of  your  House,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  own  Legislature ;  imomeliv 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  sitting  or  not.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  BoUedgr 
by  the  Senate  is  a  bold  thing  ;  because  they  cannot  pretend  any  objection  to  ha 
but  his  disapprobation  of  the  treaty.  It  is,  of  course,  a  declaration  that  they  viB 
receive  none  but  Tories  hereafter  into  any  department  of  the  Government  I 
should  not  wonder  if  Monroe  were  to  be  recalled,  under  the  idea  of  his  being  of 
the  partisans  of  France,  whom  the  President  considers  as  the  partisans  o{  wvtid 
confusion^  in  his  letter  of  July  the  31st,  and  as  disposed  to  excite  them  to  hostik 
measures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sentiments ;  a  most  infatuated  blindness  to  tlw 
true  character  of  the  sentiments  entertained  in  favor  of  France.  The  bottom  of 
my  page  warns  me  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  end  my  commentaries  on  the  finctiyoi 
have  furnished  me.  You  would,  of  course,  however,  wish  to  know  the  aenntioii 
bore  on  those  facts.** 

The  anticipations  in  regard  to  Monroe  proved  prophetic 
The  mention  of  the  President's  considering  the  Bepublicaiifl  th 
"  partisans  of  war  and  confusion,"  refers  to  a  letter  of  his 
Randolph  of  the  date  designated  (July  31st),  in  which,  afte^^ 
some  severe  comments  on  the  conduct  of  those  opposed  to  th» 
treaty,  General  Washington  said  : 

**  In  time,  when  passion  shall  have  yielded  to  sober  reason,  the  current  wKJ 
possibly  turn ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  this  Government,  in  relation  to  France  tad 
England,  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  between  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  ChsiybdiL 
If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  partisans  of  the  French,  or  rather  of  war  and  coofs* 
sion,  will  excite  them  to  hostile  measures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sentiments;  ifH 
is  not,  there  is  no  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow,  as  it  reipedi 
Great  Britain.*'  * 

Tlie  last  entry  but  one  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  account-book  foi 
1795,  shows  that  his  "  absorption "  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  did  not  permit  him  longer  to  content 

'  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  voL  zi.  p.  49. 
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himself  with  the  slow  coming  and  curt  report  of  them  to  be 
found  in  his  solitary  Richmond  newspaper.    It  is  as  folk  ws : 

**  December  26/A. — IncloBed  B.  F.  Bache '  for  a  yearns  Gazette  to  commence  the 
first  day  of  this  month,  an  order  on  Barnes  for  eight  dollars.** 


Here  is  a  direct  step  back  towards  the  haunts  of  public  life 
towards  a  reparticipation  in  the  excitements  and  the  struggles 
of  politics  I 

Adet,  the  French  Minister  who  succeeded  Fauchet,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  letter  of  Wolcott,*  carefully  avoided  mixing  in 
the  anti-treaty  demonstrations.  Wolcott  wrote  his  wife  that  he 
appeared  "  to  be  a  mild-tempered  and  well  educated  man,  and 
no  Jacobin " — that  "  he  imagined  he  would  not  be  violent  or 
troublesome,  though  there  was  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
prosecute  what  he  deemed  the  interest  of  his  country  with  much 
sagacity."  • 

M.  Adet  was  placed  in  a  trying  position  to  carry  on  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  temper  and  prudence,  and  his  tone 
became  warmer  and  more  complaining.  The  American  Govern- 
ment had  just  formed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
England,  yielding  neutral  rights  which  were  not  conceded  to 
France  and  was  practically  acquiescing  in  a  regulation  which 
did  not  allow  the  United  States  to  sell  provisions  to  France,  when 
the  latter  was  suffering  from  famine.  Wolcott  wrote  Hamilton, 
July  10th,  that  Governeur  Morris's  family,  then  in  Paris,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  persons,  "  were  allowed  two  pounds  of  bread 
per  diem."  * 

Monroe  had  been  received  in  France  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  affection  and  respect.  He  had  carried  letters 
written  by  the  President's  order  and  based  on  a  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  expressing  warm  sympathy  with  the  people 
and  government  of  that  nation.  Introduced  publicly  to  the 
National  Convention  (August  14th),  its  President,  Merlin  de 
Douay,  received  him  with  a  fervid  speech,  and  publicly 
embraced  him.  The  Convention  ordered  the  flags  of  the  two 
Republics  to  be  intertwined  in  their  hall.  Monroe  presented 
tlie  American  colors,  and  received  those  of  France  in  return. 

*  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  editor  of  the  Aurora. 

'  See  note  on  page  266.  >  Gihhs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

*  lb.  p.  211.    Flour  was  then  $40,  in  specie,  per  barreL 

VOL.  IL — 18 
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The  Convention,  on  the  representations  of  the  American 
Minister,  repealed  (November  18th,  1794)  its  decree,  passed  in 
retaliation  of  the  English  orders  in  Council,  subjecting  provisions 
on  board  United  States  vessels  to  seizure  and  forced  sale.  Mon- 
roe, in  pui-snance  of  his  instructions,  vigorously  pressed  payment 
for  the  seizures  already  made.  This  was  promised.  Other 
negotiations  took  place,  evincing  friendly  dispositions  on  both 
sides. 

The  French  Government,  however,  manifested  considerable 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  Jay's  mission  to  England.  Monroes 
instructions  had  directed  him  to  inform  the  French  Government 
that  the  "  motives  "  of  that  mission  were  to  procure  "  immediate 
compensation  for  our  plundered  property,  and  restitution  of  the 
[northwestern]  posts  " — and  that  Mr.  Jay  was  "  positively  for- 
bidden to  weaken  the  engagements  between  America  and 
France."  The  American  Minister  understood  this,  it  appears, 
too  literally,  for  he  assured  the  French  Government  that  Mr. 
Jay  "  was  strictly  limited  to  demand  reparation  of  injuries." 
That  Government  learned  in  December  that  Mr.  Jay  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  England.  On  the  4th  of  the  succeeding 
January,  it  promulgated  a  decree  giving  full  force  to  its  ancient 
treaty  stipulations  with  our  Government,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
traband and  carrying  enemies'  goods,  stipulations  which  famine 
at  home  and  our  submission  to  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  had 
induced  it  to  violate. 

Monroe's  permitting  the  French  Government  to  lavish  such 
warm  attentions  on  him — and  his  meeting  it  half  way  in  friendly 
professions — gave  great  offence  to  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet. 
They  thought  this  was  exhibiting  a  very  undue  and  Jacobinical 
partiality  for  that  power  over  England,  and  that  it  might  give 
offence  to  the  latter.     The  Secretary  of  State,  Pickering,  was  a 
fanatical  hater  of  France,  and  proportionably  an  adulator  of 
England.     He  wrote  an  angry  dispatch  to  Monroe,  censuring 
him  for  not  understanding  a  good  deal  not  in  his  instructions, 
and  which  would  appear  contraiy  to  the  ostensible  purport  and 
spirit  of  those  instructions.    The  latter,  in  his  "View  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States,"  said : 

"  In  this  he  [the  Secretary  of  State]  notices  my  address  to  the  Conyention ;  ai 
also  my  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Pablio  Safety  of  the  3d  of  September  foUowing; 
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both  of  which  acts  he  censures  in  the  most  unreseryed  and  harsh  manner.  In  the 
first  he  charges  me  with  having  expressed  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  French 
Bepablic  in  a  style  too  warm  and  affectionate,  much  more  so  than  my  instructions 
warranted ;  which,  too,  he  deemed  the  more  reprehensible,  from  the  consideration, 
that  it  was  presented  to  the  Convention  in  public,  and  before  the  world,  and  not  to 
a  committee  in  a  prirate  chamber ;  since  thereby,  he  adds,  we  were  likely  to  give 
oflbnce  to  other  countries,  particularly  England,  with  whom  we  were  in  treaty ; 
and  since,  also,  the  dictates  of  sincerity  do  not  require  that  we  should  publish  to 
the  world  all  our  feelings  in  favor  of  France." — P.  28. 

Monroe  made  some  other  statements,  to  which  we  desire  to 
especially  call  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Presi- 
dent Washington's  personal  feelings  towards  France  : 

**  My  instructibns  enjoined  it  on  me  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  inspire  the 
French  Government  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  solicitude  which  the  President 
felt  for  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  his  preference  for  France  to  all 
other  nations  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States ;  of  the  grateful  sense 
which  we  still  retained  for  the  important  services  that  were  rendered  us  by  France 
in  the  course  of  our  Revolution ;  and  to  declare  in  explicit  terms,  that  although 
neutrality  was  the  lot  we  preferred,  yet  in  case  we  embarked  in  the  war,  it  would 
be  on  her  side  and  against  her  enemies,  be  they  who  they  might^' — ^Pp.  4,  5. 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  edition  of  the  Writings  of  Washington 
(vol.  xi.  p.  504,  et  seq.)^  has  given  a  "  selection  "  from  "  marginal 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Washington  "  on  a  copy  of 
Monroe's  "  View,"  which  he  says  was  found  "  in  the  library  at 
Mount  Vernon."  Mr.  Sparks  remarks  that  these  notes  "  seem 
to  have  been  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct  against  certain  statements  made  in  the  '  View.' "  They 
were  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  very  strong  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Monroe's  propriety  of  conduct,  and  even  his  veracity, 
are  repeatedly  called  in  question.  Appended  to  the  above 
extract  from  Uie  "  View,"  were  the  following  comments  : 

'*  And  is  there  to  be  found  in  any  letter  from  the  Government  to  him  a  single 
•entiment  repugnant  thereto?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  the  same  exhortations 
repeated  over  and  over  again  ?  But  could  it  be  inferred  from  hence,  that,  in  order 
to  please  France,  we  were  to  relinquish  our  rights  and  sacrifice  our  commerce  ?" 

These  remarks  of  General  Washington  contain  no  denial  of 
Monroe's  accuracy  in  giving  the  purport  of  his  instructions, 
wherein  he  was  authorized  to  declare  the  President's  views ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  implied  assent  to  their  accuracy.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject  presently. 
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Monroe  also  had  some  misunderstandings  with  Mr.  Jay 
before  the  latter  left  England.  Mr.  Jay  refused  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  the  English  treaty,  though  Monroe  requested  it  and  sent 
a  confidential  agent  to  England  to  procure  it — his  object  being 
to  apprise  the  French  Government  of  its  contents,  apparently  in 
full  confidence  that  these  would  be  of  a  nature  to  allay  all 
disquieting  suspicions.  Mr.  Jay  refused  also  to  disclose  its  con- 
tents, except  in  confidence.  He  authorized  his  own  secretary, 
who  was  about  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Strasbourg, 
to  make  a  confidential  communication  to  Monroe.  The  latter 
refused  to  receive  it. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  London  was  communicated  to  Jt 
Adet,  the  French  Minister  in  the  United  States,  he  complained 
of  it  to  our  Government,  as  in  various  particulars  unjust  and 
unequal  to  his  country,  and  an  infraction  of  the  existing  trea^ 
with  France.  He  claimed  that  the  hospitality  stipulated  for 
British  ships  of  war,  was  at  variance  with  the  restrictions  (m 
enemies  of  France  contained  in  the  17th  article  of  that  treaty. 
He  claimed  that  the  stipulation  in  the  English  treaty  to  make 
no  new  ones  inconsistent  with  its  provisions,  would  prevent 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  But 
the  great  point  of  his  complaint  was  the  manifest  advantage 
given  to  England  by  the  stipulations  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  nations  should  be  required  to  respect  the  mari- 
time rights  of  the  United  States. 

To  our  urgent  claim,  and  making  a  vast  concession  to  our 
interests,  France,  in  the  Treaty  of  1778,  admitted  the  principle 
that  the  friendly  flag  should  protect  enemies'  property — or, 
more  comprehensively  stated,  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods.    This  treaty  was  made  with  a  nation  waging,  at  the 
time,  a  great  national  war  in  our  behalf.     It  was  the  oldest 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled,  therefore,  by  well 
settled  principles,  to  take  preference  over  any  later  compact  of 
the  same  nature,  unless  destroyed  by  war  or  terminated  by 
mutual  consent.    Nothing  looking  towards  war  had  relaxed  its 
obligations.     France  had  continued  our  benefactor  from  1778 
down  to  1797,  except  in  some  spoliations  on  our  commerce, 
made  under  circumstances  already  stated,  and  not  comparing  in 
extent  with  those  made  by  England  during  the  same  period, 
and  continued  since  our  late  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
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her.  France  had  promised  to  discontinue  and  make  reparation 
for  these  spoliations  on  her  part. 

When  the  treaty  of  1778  was  made,  England  was  attempting 
our  subjugation.  It  was  years  after  the  Peace  before  she  con- 
descended to  send  a  minister  to  our  shores.  She  held  our 
northern  territory.  She  impressed  our  seamen.  She  violated 
our  commerce.  She  refused  to  even  confer  with  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  commercial  treaty.  Her  press,  and  Government  and 
people  held  us  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  Europe  as  a  nation 
of  swindlers.  She  engaged  in  a  deadly  war  with  France.  We 
took  no  part  in  it.  She  claimed  an  equality  of  treatment  in  our 
harbors  and  on  our  coasts,  and  admitted  she  received  it.  She 
impressed  our  seamen  more  than  before,  having  need  of  them  to 
fight  our  national  ally.  She  devised  new  Orders  in  Council  to 
Bweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  She  interpolated  a  new 
and  barbarous  clause  into  the  code  of  international  law,  making 
provisions  contraband  of  war,  and  defiantly  put  it  into  force  in 
regard  to  ourselves.  At  this  point  we  sent  a  special  minister  to 
her  to  solicit  a  treaty,  and  selected  the  highest  law  ofiicer  of  the 
Republic  to  give  dignity  to  the  appointment.  She  suspended 
neither  impressments  nor  her  original  Orders  in  Council  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  She  refused  to  insert  in  the 
treaty  any  stipulation  against  the  continuance  of  either  of  these 
kinds  of  aggression.  While  its  ratification  was  pending  in  the 
United  States,  she  grossly  insulted  us  by  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  Ambassador  of  France  within  our  jurisdiction. 
She  renewed  her  Provision  Order.  She  pushed  her  exactions  and 
aggressions  to  such  a  limit,  that  Hamilton  himself  bitterly  com- 
plained that  "we  were  exposed  to  suffer  inconveniences  too 
nearly  approaching  a  state  of  war !" 

The  practical  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  1778  and  of  the  Treaty 
of  London,  were  comparatively  these.  France  must  accord  us 
the  respect  due  to  an  independent  nation,  for  she  had  so  agreed. 
She  must  respect  our  neutral  flag  though  it  covered  the  goods 
of  her  enemy  England,  because  it  was  so  nominated  in  the 
bond.  England  must  not  be  required  to  treat  us  as  an  independ- 
ent nation,  because  she  would  sooner  fight  than  do  so.  She  must 
not  be  required  to  cease  robbing  us  of  our  citizens  and  property 
for  the  same  reason.  She  must  be  allowed  to  take  French  goods 
from  under  the  flag  which  protected  English  goods  from  France, 
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because  she  would  agree  to  nothing  else.  She  miist  be  allowed 
to  prevent  us  from  exporting  provisions  to  famine-stricken 
France,  because  such  was  her  will  and  her  interest.  As  the 
price  of  these  endurances,  and  of  our  stipulating  to  make  do 
engagements  inconsistent  with  oura  to  her,  she  conceded  to  us 
our  own  northern  posts,  and  by  a  no  means  liberal  commercial 
treaty — a  treaty  not  comparing  in  the  liberality  of  its  provisiom 
with  what  France  sent  as  a  voluntary  and  purely  free  gift  when 
she  sent  Genet  to  our  shores. 

Pickering  and  that  class  of  politicians  had  a  ready  way  of 
answering  Adet's  complaints  to  their  consciences  and  to  the 
country.     What  France  had  done,  she  had  done.     It  was  a 
"  bargain,"  and  one  of  her  own  making,  and  she  must  keep  the 
bond  I     It  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace — cowardly  and  servile— 
to  talk  of  national   gratitude  I     It  was  but  the  pretence  of 
affiliated  Jacobinism  !     France  had  not  fought  for  us  :  she  had 
only  used  us  to  wreak  her  own  ancient  hate   on   England. 
Lafajette  giving  his  patrimony  to  feed  and  clothe  our  perishing 
troops,  and  flying  with  them  from  covert  to  covert  during  the 
fiery  pursuit — ^D'Estaing  bleeding  on  the  parapets  of  Savannah 
— Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse  leading  the  armies  and  navies  of 
France  to  hem  in  Comwallis  at  Yorktown — were  but  the  instru- 
ments of  French  despotism  against  "  the  best  Government  on 
earth."     If  solemn  votes  of  Congress,  if  warmly-worded  dis- 
patches of  Washington,  if  the  tears  and  thanks  of  a  nation,  had 
expressed  gratitude  as  if  for  a  genuine  and  all-important  obliga- 
tion, they  had  been  but  the  eflfusions  of  unsophisticated  creduUty, 
or  the  legitimate  pretences  necessary  to  carry  through  "  a  good 
bargain."    If  France  had  shown  lenity  on  our  debts  after  the 
war,  and  lent  us  more  money — if  she  had  constantly  exhibited 
a  preference  for  us  over  other  nations  in  commerce — if  she  had 
finally  given  us  almost  the  privileges  of  her  own  citizens — if  she 
had  stood  as  our  only  safeguard  against  another  attack  from 
England  and  very  recently  from  an  Anglo-Spanish  alliance — ^if 
she  had  voluntarily  released  us  from  our  West  India  guaranty 
in  the  existing  war,  to  "  leave "  us  "  to  pursue  our  happinesB 
and  prosperity  in  peace,"  while  she  plunged  into  the  combat 
with  banded  Europe — if  she  had  lately  received  our  Minister 
with  the  most  extravagant  displays  of  affection — what  were  aU 
these  but  cunning  wiles  to  render  us  a  dependent  and  subser- 
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vient  nation 't  Was  it  not  shameful  to  pretend  that  these  things 
gave  her  any  pretence  for  questioning  our  right  to  make  any 
arrangements  we  saw  fit  with  England  ?  Had  we  not,  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  an  undoubted  moral  and  political  right 
to  make  any  "  bargain  "  for  our  own  benefit,  notwithstanding  it 
should  be,  by  treaty  stipulations  or  omissions,  to  give  actual  and 
important  advantages  to  England  while  at  war  with  France?* 
Should  not  France  be  compelled  to  make  prompt  reparations 
for  her  spoliations,  and  was  it  anything  to  her  whether  we  per- 
mitted England  to  continue  such  spoliations  for  the  purpose 
of  deepening  the  horrors  of  famine  in  France?  Was  there  not 
a  "  French  party  "  in  the  United  States,  headed  by  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  George  Clinton,  who 
were  for  humiliating  us  at  the  footstool  of  a  foreign  power? 

We  hurry  on  to  the  next  conspicuous  act  in  the  international 
drama.  The  flag  sent  by  the  French  Committee  of  Safety  to  the 
United  States  was  delivered  to  the  President  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1796,  by  M.  Adet,  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  his  country  "  assimilated  to,  or  rather  identified  with  free 
people  by  the  form  of  her  Government,  saw  in  them  only  fnends 
and  brothers.  Long  accustomed  to  regard  the  American  people 
as  her  most  faithful  allies,  she  sought  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
already  formed  in  the  fields  of  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
victory,  over  the  ruins  of  tyranny." 

The  following  was  the  President's  glowing  reply : 

"Born,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty;  having  early  learned  its  value;  having 
engaged  in  a  perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  word,  devoted  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent  establishment  in  my  own  country ;  my 
anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly 
excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom.  But  above  all,  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  have  pro- 
duced the  deepest  solicitude,  as  well  as  the  highest  admiration.  To  call  your  nation 
brave,  were  to  pronounce  but  common  praise.  Wonderful  people !  Ages  to  come 
wiU  read  with  astonishment  the  history  of  your  brilliant  exploits !     I  rejoice  that 

X  We  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  Pickering  school  of  politicians  contended 
that  we  had  made  a  fall  indemnification  to  France,  for  allowing  England  to  violate  our 
neatral  flag,  by  leaving  to  France  the  right  of  seizing  American  goods  in  enemv's  vessels ! 
Jadge  Marshall,  in  defending  our  Government  from  Adet's  complaint  on  this  subject. 
omits,  we  believe,  all  mention  of  this  counterbalancing  advantage.  He  does  not 
descend  to  the  particulars  of  justification,  but  disposes  of  the  case  by  concisely  saying : 
*'  No  demonstration  could  be  more  complete  than  the  fallacy  of  this  coniplaint.  But 
the  American  Government  discovered  a  willingness  voluntarily  to  release  France  from 
the  pressure  of  a  situation  in  which  die  had  elected  to  place  herself."  (Marshall's  Wash- 
ington, vol.  ii.  p.  393.)  It  Is  clearly  unnecessary,  and  we  believe  lawyers  consider  it 
inexpedient,  to  enter  upon  speciflcauons,  where  fallacy  is  as  apparent  as  demonstration 
can  make  it ! 
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the  period  of  your  toils  and  of  jonr  immense  sacrifices  is  approaching.    I  rejoice  i 
the  interesting  revolutionary  movements  of  so  many  years  hare  issued  in  Uie  fa 
tion  of  a  constitution  designed  to  give  permanency  to  the  great  object  for  whic 
you  have  contended.     I  rejoice  that  liberty,  which  yon  have  so  long  embraced' 
enthusiasm  ;  liberty  of  which  you  have  been  the  invincible  defenders,  now  findi  i 
asylum  in  the  bosom  of  a  regularly  organized  government ;  a  goremment  whit 
being  formed  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French  people,  corresponds  with 
ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,  while  it  gratifies  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  Unit 
States  by  its  resemblance  to  their  own.    On  these  glorious  events,  accept,  air,  nj  — ' 
sincere  congratulations. 

"  In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments^  I  express  not  my  oicn  feelings  <mlf,  M 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  relation  to  the  commencement,  the  progresSy  and  tkt 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  they  will  cordially  join  with  me  in  pamt 
wishes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  the  citizens  of  our  sister  Republic,  our  ma^ 
nanimous  allies,  may  soon  enjoy  in  peace,  that  liberty  which  they  have  poiduMd 
at  so  great  a  price,  and  all  the  happiness  which  liberty  can  bestow. 

"  I  receive,  sir,  with  lively  sensibility,  the  symbol  of  the  triumphs,  and  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  your  nation,  the  colors  of  France,  which  you  have  now  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States.  The  transaction  will  be  announced  to  Congress,  and 
the  colors  will  be  deposited  with  those  archives  of  the  United  States,  which  are  at 
once  the  evidences  and  the  memorials  of  their  freedom  and  independence.  May 
these  be  perpetual,  and  may  the  friendship  of  the  two  Republics  be  commensuralie 
with  their  existence.^' 

JN"or  did  this  official  demonstration  of  national  sympathy  stop 
here.  In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  these  words : 

^^Jiesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  make  koowm 
to  the  representatives  of  the  French  people,  that  this  House  has  received,  with  the 
most  lively  sensibility,  the  communication  of  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Public  Safety,  of  the 
21st  of  October,  1794,  accompanied  with  the  colors  of  the  French  Republic,  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  presentation  of  the  colors  of  France  to  the  Congress  of  th^ 
United  States  is  deemed  a  most  honorable  testimony  of  the  existing  sympathy  ta^ 
affections  of  the  two  republics,  founded  upon  their  solid  and  reciprocal  interests  ^ 
that  the  House  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  French  Repoh^^ 
on  the  brilliant  and  glorious  achievements  accomplished  under  it  during  the  pres^'*' 
afflictive  war,  and  that  they  hope  those  achievements  will  be  attended  with  a  p^*^ 
feet  attainment  of  their  object,  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  liberty  0^ 
happiness  of  that  great  and  magnanimous  people.*' 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  of  corresponding  tenor  was  pr^^ 
sented,  also  requesting  the  President  to  communicate  it  to  th  ^ 
French  Government.    An  amendment  was  offered  to  strike  on 
the  last  clause.    This  was  made  a  party  question,  and  after  ^ 
sharp  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  the  Federalists. 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  on  what  grounds  the  Federal  minority^ 
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in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  voted  for  a  resolution,  to  vote 
against  which,  on  this  occasion,  would  have  by  implication  cast 
a  direct  censure  on  the  President's  reply  to  Adet,  and  this, 
too,  at  a  period  when  that  minority  had  come  to  claim  that  it 
was  not  only  the  "  Administration  party,"  but  that  it  comprised 
the  exclusively  trusted  political  friends  of  the  President.  It  is 
easy  to  conjecture  why  a  Federal  majority  in  the  Senate  should 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  the  same  coui-se  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  save  appearances,  and  yet  let  its  genuine  feel- 
ings towards  France  break  out  in  the  vote  on  the  amendment.* 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  at  just  such  a  juncture, 
charged  with  a  recent  act  of  undue  partiality  to  England  and 
unfriendliness  to  France — and  when  the  treaty  of  London  was 
about  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  Republican  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives — that  the  President  should  have  used  pretty  high-colored 
language  of  official  courtesy,  in  accepting  the  banner  of  France 
from  the  hands  of  Adet.  Indeed,  by  common  consent,  there 
may  always  be,  in  diplomatic  language,  a  certain  latitude  of 
friendly  profession,  which  is  construed  to  have  no  definite  mean- 
ing beyond  the  conventional  expression  of  friendly  civility. 
But  there  are  some  limits  required  by  custom  and  by  decency, 
in  even  diplomatic  exaggeration.  Those  limits  are  undeniably 
reached,  when  every  conventional  expression  demanded  by 
custom  to  evince  civility  and  friendly  regard  is  fully  exhausted. 
To  go  beyond  this  into  specific,  insincere  assertions,  and  to  seek 
to  give  them  additional  force  by  warm  declarations  of  concur- 
ring personal  feelings  and  wishes,  is  gratuitous,  and  becomes  as 
much  an  intentional  and  improper  attempt  at  deception  in  diplo- 
macy, as  if  the  misrepresentation  was  made  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life. 

General  Washington  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  an 
approach  to  this  kind  of  deception.  Anybody  who  has  read  the 
preceding  reply  to  Adet,  will  want  no  proof  that  it  was  not 

>  And  with  tlie  exception  of  John  Adams,  they  generally  felt  a  correlative  admiration 
for  England.  Mr.  Adams's  admiration  stopped  with  the  political  system — even  tiiat  he 
thooght  conld  be  improved.  But  his  feehngs  against  France  and  its  revolution  were, 
nevertheless,  as  strong  as  those  of  his  political  associates. 

He  who  woald  test  the  accuracy  of  the  views  we  have  here  taken  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Federal  leaders,  has  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  so  doing  in  the  now  pubb'shed 
Works  of  John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Woicott,  Ames,  etc.  etc.  Ames's  lamentations, 
of  which  we  have  given  some  specimens,  had,  anterior  to  this  epoch,  reached  their  full 
flow !  Of  the  Federal  leaders,  whose  works  have  not  been  separately  published, 
nameroos  glimpses  will  be  found  in  their  letters,  in  Gibbs's  Memoirs  of  the  Administra* 
tions  of  Washington  and  John  Adams,  and  in  Hamilton's  Works.  Never  did  picture  gal- 
leries sresenre  main  characteristic  lineaments  better. 
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imposed  on  him  by  a  majority  of  his  Cabinet — that  it  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  that  majority.*  In  any  case,  he  volun- 
tarily made  himself  responsible  to  truth  and  to  history.  Can 
any  one  point  out  an  instance  where  to  attain  a  diplomatic 
object,  or  serve  a  personal  turn,  this  great  and  pure  statesman 
stooped  to  misrepresent  not  only  his  country's  but  his  own 
opinions  and  feelings?  Is  there  any  specimen  extant  of  an 
affirmative  and  gratuitous  string  of  warmly-worded,  hollow  alle- 
gations, on  his  part,  which  would  scandalize  the  memory  of  any 
potentate  of  Christendom,  hardly  excepting  the  Emperors  of  the 
lower  Greek  Empire,  or  the  former  petty  princes  of  northern 
Italy,  who  studied  their  State  maxims  in  the  pages  of  Machiavel's 
II  Pnncipe  f  Did  not  General  Washington  also  admit  in  his 
"  notes "  on  Monroe's  "  View,"  that  he  had  instructed  that 
Minister  to  express  con'esponding  official  and  personal  senti- 
ments  towards  France  ? 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts! 
Clearly  and  unmistakably,  in  our  judgment,  that  tlie  President's 
declarations  to  Adet  were  sincere.  He  felt  the  doubts  and  fears 
in  respect  to  the  event  of  things  in  France  ho  had  expr^sed  to 
Jefterson,'  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  towards  France  what  he 
solemnly  declared  on  this  occasion.  The  reply  to  Monroe  shows 
— it  avows — his  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  that  power.  None 
of  these  were  political — ^none  of  them  imply  that  sympathy  or 
partiality  for  England  scarcely  disguised  by  a  majority  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  by  nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  sup- 
ported his  Administration  during  the  late  crisis.  If  General 
Washington,  as  the  Eepublicans  asserted,  heard  but  one  side — 
if  he  was  surrounded  by  a  Cabinet  who  colored  and  distorted 
every  fact  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  France  and  England — 
if  he  was  led  to  misapprehend  the  respective  character  of  those 
relations — who  had  the  Republicans  to  thank  for  it,  in  part,  but 
themselves  ?     Had  they  not  refused  his  solicitations  to  fill  seats 

»  UnleM  they  (Pickering,  McHenrv  and  Wolcott)  were  readr  for  political  effect,  at 
the  moment,  to  sanction  sentiments  directly  at  Tariance  with  their  well-known  opinioiia. 
It  is  due  to  them  to  sav  that  the  reader  who  studies  the  minute  history  of  the  period,  will, 
we  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  Cabinet  could  never  have  sanctioned  the  Presidents  speech 
to  Adet.    It  was  not  probably  submitted  to  their  advice. 

«  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  he  put  these  sentiments  in  their  strongest  light 
before  Jefferson,  as  we  find  him  more  bitterly  compUiining  of  the  conduct  of  England  to 
Hamilton  than  to  the  former.  The  motive  for  this,  where  it  was  his  object  to  modermte 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  sides,  and  preserre  a  middle  and  prudent  ground,  would 
be  obvious. 
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in  his  Cabinet  ?  Had  tliey  Dot  taken  an  attitude  ot  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  a  purely  Executive  measure  to  which  he 
was  committed,  which  could  not  be  fairly  said  to  be  political  in 
its  bearing,  and  which  was  in  every  respect  legitimate  and 
honorable  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  ? 

They  had  a  right  to  differ  with  him  in  regard  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  But  had  they  any  right,  as  sensible  men, 
because  he  presumed  to  differ  with  them  on  that  subject,  to 
impeach  his  political  motives  ?  Had  they  any  right,  as  prudent 
politicians,  to  force  him  into  an  attitude  of  party  antagonism,  by 
treating  him  as  a  party  opponent  ?  General  Washington  was 
literally  forced  out  of  his  neutrality,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  party 
who  never  agreed  with  his  principles,  or  his  cardinal  maxims  of 
practical  policy.  He  was  thrown  among  men  who  had  one 
creed  when  they  addressed  him,  and  a  totally  different  one  when 
they  privately  addressed  each  other.  The  prestige  of  his  great 
name  was  wantonly  or  most  foolishly  thrown  away ;  the  oracle 
was  surrendered  to  false  pythonesses,  who  would  make  its 
sanctity  the  authority  for  their  own  designing  responses.  All 
this  we  aver  the  Republicans  brought  upon  themselves  by  a  zeal 
which  was  too  hot  to  be  controlled  by  prudence  and  decorum. 
They  rushed  upon  the  buckler  of  the  giant,  and  they  and  their 
country  dearly  paid  the  consequences  I 

The  reaction  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  Eepublicans  on 
the  President  set  its  first  currents  against  Monroe.  Pickering 
sounded  the  charge.  As  true,  as  brave,  as  high  principled,  and 
as  patriotic  a  man  as  there  was  in  the  United  States,  was 
denounced  everywhere  by  the  Federalists  in  language,  much  of 
which  could  only  apply  to  a  knave  without  any  ties  or  pride  of 
country,  and  presenting  about  an  equal  compound  of  the  fool 
and  the  ruflSan.  General  Washington's  strictures  have  been 
alluded  to.  We  will  not  farther  recall  them.  They  were  made 
in  moments  of  excitement,  when  Pickerings  and  Wolcotts  were 
acting  as  the  informers  and  witnesses.  Had  Washington  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  recalled  his  imputations  on  an  integrity 
which  in  spotlessness  resembled  his  own.  They  were  not  un- 
nsnal  specimens  of  the  tone  of  our  early  partisan  conflicts.  John 
Adams  wrote  Elbridge  Gerry,  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
May  30th,  1797 : 

*'  I  had  no  share  in  the  recall  of  Monroe,  and  therefore  am  not  responsible  fot 
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the  reasons  of  it.  But  I  have  heard  such  reports  of  his  own  language  in  France  at 
his  own  table,  and  the  language  of  those  he  entertained  and  countenanced,  and  of 
his  correspondences  with  Bache,  Becklcj,  etc.,  and  his  communications  through  the 
Aurora,  tliat  I  wonder  not  at  his  recall.  His  speech  at  his  audience  of  leare  is  a 
base,  false,  and  servile  thing.  Indeed,  it  was  Randolph  who  appointed  him.  He 
was,  in  Senate,  as  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid  a  fellow  as  he  could  be  consistently  with 
malignity  and  inveteracy  perpetual.  A  more  unfit  piece  of  wood  to  make  a  Mer- 
cury could  not  have  been  culled  from  the  whole  forest." 

And  Mr.  Adams  then  goes  on  to  hint  that  by  some  means, 
not  explained,  but  clearly  not  honest  ones,  Monroe's  "  confiden- 
tial correspondents  and  intimate  acquaintances  "  have  suddenly 
become  rich,  and  ''  roll  in  wealth  !"* 

It  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  human,  and  particularly 
of  political  "  sea  change,"  to  snatch  a  glimpse  down  the  future 
and  see  Mr.  Adams,  as  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of 
Massachusetts,  voting  for  this  stupid  and  malignant  if  not  cor- 
rupt "  fellow  "  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall 
the  Colossus,  rampant  or  couchant,  in  this  instance  monopolize 
the  inconsistency.  We  shall  see  the  whole  party  which  now 
denounced  Monroe  so  violently,  not  only  for  his  conduct  in 
France,  but  for  defending  himself  against  the  censures  of  the 
Cabinet,  also  supporting  him  for  a  second  Presidency,  with  the 
talismanic  words,  "  The  Washington-Monroe  Policy,"  inscribed 
on  their  party  banners. 

But  Monroe  was  not  long  the  most  prominent  object  of 
attack  during  the  events  we  have  been  describing.  A  mightier 
form  loomed  up  on  the  same  side,  amidst  the  smoke  of  tlie  con- 
flict. The  press  poured  its  steady  volleys  on  him.  Champions 
sought  fame  by  individually  and  rancorously  assailing  him. 
Eeptiles  were  fostered  and  caressed  because  they  transcended 
all  the  decencies  of  previous  party  warfare,  to  pour  out  disgust- 
ing calumnies  on  his  private  character.  The  hasty  and  angry 
words  of  his  contemporaries  against  each  other  and  against  him, 
have  been  passed  over  by  those  who  have  picked  up  and  per- 
petuated every  warm  phrase  of  his  to  j)rove  his  bitterness  of 
heart,  and  his  personal  hostility  towards  great  and  good  men 
from  whom  he  chanced  lo  be  separated  in  those  warm  political 
contests !  The  faults  of  the  Creed  are  still  avenged  on  the  head 
of  its  Prophet  ! 

>  For  this  letter  entire,  see  Apfekdix,  No.  13. 
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fmkj  tf  Loadoa  i'.mjBA  EflOBft— fteuBS  irreBOB  ±  w  a.  tiiL  5ir». 

iai£  te  nnntfrniiiinii 
r*  2i*Mi"nninBii — »iD9>ir3ii£  ^  j  K^ihivii^ — !!Vt 
fM  kj  a  itiut  T««BL.^fcakEHK'«  Tkw>  arwinnim  iir  ocTTSir  3tt  r^rc^  not 
cflbet-Fcdenl Tl  <!■■  Tli  Bulfcaw  IViW^hb  ns  if  C<iiif=«K.  «ac  ;3tt  vutw^  i( :A~ 
I^ittkn*!  PlrcaakdB — nrcHBOik  3igaca£  mu.  Xnikhsuit  yimt )  j  'wx  r^*:e«  i^c.-'s — 
J>AnQa*t  Letter  to  ^ii^i  In  Xsonns  if  ItaaaB—Lesis  i*  XifBrns— SSKmi-  i» 
rnmllj  iliiii'i  TTartnittHii  mui  Tiflirwn  f  inin'  Im~»  A^c^'t  s  iljf^-£i:?«tde 
ciey  aid  Efecto  «f  Hmj  «f  taoAm,  wiiigiib  I*iiJtac  ilk^  «3  K.'a;nc«i.Aik— 
IHtke  nflTiiifcifiiiiiiifiiwwi  "■  T^aft  i* MmfiinLt— ffii •  jona:  fiT li»  T3K7--Cva^ 
■ealiiid  rmliMliiM  ^liliwiifi  Rw^  <f  Jtma.  rqainaw*  R7Mi.lwg<»  O^iaw* 
of  it «  if.»k>— «wi«i  priaryiri  Sr  J^^  Sk^bt  Mks  a  X^fib  Uki  r«K«:r7<Mi3^— 
P>te  bestowed  «•  il  is  Fnatc^VM  JfdfcswB  ike  Fsx  r-siKTcsvr  <£  lire  Ma:W- 

-^^eeopttioM  aad  ExpcMei  af  a  FkcaAasaaS  Candiiase  a  ITS-T— J<9n^^  pr^^Mtw*  u> 
be  gntified  ai  ka  Defcif  Wktf  i^ki  kad  ke  lo  Ik:  tk»?— Tlie  Metl.xi  cl  Xc^txi^ 
-'^  NiBber  «r  Tocea  far  At  wiow  Ca-tVi-w  AJaaaa  Prv^^^t  as«  Jt»r^ 
"^^Ice-PreaideBi-^cflerMB's  Lenen  t*  XadiKM  aad  Adaa»  pr»  fK>Bc  M^B^^rr  ui 
bWorb— HirtorT  d  ike  BccoTcry  cf  ike  Ong3Ba:s— Ike  On^inab  |;iT«&— ExfOaaa- 
^^idknan'M  WaHmgnnm  to  kare  Adaai  lacceed— Adams's  Poliikal  Aiiilikit  at 
^HoBKgt^Qjg  own  TeatOBOBT  on  tke  Sobject — He  made  tke  First  Practical  Orv^r* 
^  to  the  Bepnbliraw  MarfJKw'a  TestiBOBT— TcstxBcoij  of  tke  Hamiltonian»-~Tko 
^^<"icliiifa)ii— Fortunate  tkal  tkt  Union  laikd-Jelfenon  dbcoren  kia  Eirvr-^  Prvv 
P^  Political  Idea. 

The  treaty  of  London  was  a  long  time  in  returning  with  the 
^ofication  of  the  British  Executive-  In  the  meantime  iho  Ke- 
P^Wican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  thougli 
-'^Uenged  to  an  exhibition  of  their  strength  by  the  rejection  of 
^Uedge  for  the  chief-justiceship,  undeniably  on  no  other 
^^Und  than  his  participation  in  the  anti-treaty  demonstration  at 
*^^le8ton,  remained  quiet,  committing  themselves  to  no  deci- 
^^  hue  of  action.' 

^  This  wt£  distinctly  conceded  by  the  leading  FedertUsta.    6a)  (Jriah  Tracy  to  Olirer 
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The  ratified  treaty  came  back  in  Febriiary,  1796.  The  Pre- 
sident immediately,  by  an  official  proclamation,  announced  it  i 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  sending  a  copy  of  this  proclamadoD 
to  each  House  of  Congress.  This  necessarily  implied  that  the 
Executive  had  decided  the  mooted  point  that  the  instro- 
ment  went  into  full  force  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — that  the  latter  body  had  no  option 
but  to  concur  in  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions. 

This  action  of  the  Executive  was  not  received  with  satis- 
faction by  the  Kepublican  members.  They  claimed  that  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  practically  gave  the  President  and 
Senate  complete  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  power  which 
the  Constitution  had  vested  in  Congress  collectively.  Thej 
insisted  that  if  making  any  topic  of  administration  the  subject 
of  a  treaty  stipulation,  thereby  precluded  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress  from  exercising  any  further  discretion  concerning  it, 
the  President  and  Senate  might  thus  legally  absolutely  am- 
trol  almost  any  external  or  even  internal  measure  of  Govern- 
ment ;  that  they  might  thus,  in  effect,  constitute  themselves  the 
Government,  and  make  the  representatives  a  mere  subsidiaiy 
body,  vested  with  high  separate  functions  only  by  fictions  of  the 
Constitution,  inserted  to  gratify  popular  fancies,  but  meaning 
nothing.  If  these  positions  were  well  taken,  it  might  be 
said,  indeed,  these  fictions  had  a  further  purpose — to  attain  the 
nominal  and  legal  assent  of  the  people  to  great  public  measoree 
where  really  their  direct  representatives  had  no  voice,  but 
played  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  a  French  Lit  de  Justice^  or 
the  representatives  of  the  English  burgesses  in  the  parliaments 
of  Edward  IV. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Edward  Livingston  of  New  York 
oflTered  a  resolution  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  b€ 
requested  "  to  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  negotiated  Uie 

Wolcott  Benior,  Febraary  10, 1796,  and  Channcej  Goodrich  to  Bame,  Febnuu/  H,  to 
Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  I.  pp.  298,  304. 

1  If  the  Parliament  declined  to  enregister  a  royal  edict,  the  King  iasiied  LeUrmii 
ju99ion^  and  if  they  failed  to  produce  obedience,  he  held  tk  LUdt  Juttictj  or  "  Bed  of 
JoBtice."  The  King,  Princes  of  the  blood.  Peers,  State  and  Crown  officers,  proceeM 
to  the  Parliament,  and  sitting  npon  the  throne  (anciently  called  Lit  f^om  its  cnshtoM). 
ordered  the  Parliament  to  enregister  the  edict  in  the  royal  presence.  The  ParUaann 
WDB  then  compelled  to  sabmitj  or  it  might  be  poniahed  for  its  contumacy. 
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^eaty  with  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  his  message  on  the 
Ist  instant,  together  with  the  correspondence  and  other  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  said  treaty.'"  On  the  7th,  Livingston  pro- 
posed to  amend  this  by  adding  the  words  :  "  excepting  such  of 
the  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render  impro- 
per to  be  disclosed.'"  Mr.  Madison  moved  in  the  place  of  this: 
"  except  60  much  of  said  papers  as  in  his  judgment  it  may  not 
be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States  at  this  time 
to  disclose."  This  modification  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
ten.*  On  the  24th,  the  resolution,  as  amended  by  its  mover, 
passed  by  the  strong  vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty -seven — absent 
five.* 

On  the  30th,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  its  resolution  on  the  ground  that  such  requests 
might  lead  to  embarrassments  in  negotiations  and  to  impolitic 
disclosures ;  that  it  "  did  not  occur  [to  the  Executive]  that  the 
inspection  of  the  papers  asked  for  could  be  relative  to  any  pur- 
pose under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  impeachment,  which  the  resolution  had  not 
expressed ;"  and  then  the  President  proceeded  from  his  know- 
ledge as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  from  various 
other  considerations,  to  show  that  "  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  hi£ 
understanding  "  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  was  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  President  and  Senate ;  and  "  that  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  necessary  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  treaty."  Considering  it,  he  said,  "  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  Government  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  different  departments  should  be 
preserved — a  just  regard  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  duty  of 
his  office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbade  a 
compliance  with  their  request."  * 


1  AnnalB  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  1795-6,  p.  400.  As  we  shall  have  fre- 
qoeiit  occasion  to  cite  tois  publication,  we  will  say  that  we  refer  to  the  work  whose  more 
particnlar  designation  is  **  The  Debates  and  Proceedinj^  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  etc.,  compiled  from  aothentio  materials.  Washington,  printed  and  published 
by  Gales  and  Seaton,  1849." 

•  lb.  424. 

•  lb.  438. 

«  lb.  760.  All  the  Virginia  members  voted  for  the  resolution,  namely,  Richard  Brent, 
Samnel  G.  Cabell,  Thomas  Claiborne,  John  Clopton,  Isaac  Coles,  William  B.  Giles, 
George  Hancock,  Carter  B.  Harrison,  John  Heath,  George  Jackson,  James  Madison, 
Andrew  Moore,  Anthony  New.  John  Nicholas,  John  Page,  Josiah  Parker,  Francis  Pret* 
ton,  Robert  Bntherford,  and  Abraham  Venable. 

•  gee  Annals  of  Congress,  1796-6,  p.  760. 
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Judge  Marshall  thus  forcibly  and  accurately  descnbes  "  ^j^- 
eifect  of  this  message  : 

"  The  terms  in  which  this  decided,  and  it  wonld  seem,  unexpected  negatheto 
call  for  papers  was  convejed,  appeared  to  break  the  last  cord  of  that  ai 
which  had  hitherto  bound  some  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  oppostioa  to 
person  of  the  President.     Amidst  all  the  agitations  and  irritations  of  partj,  a 
cere  respect  and  real  affection  for  the  Chief  Magistrate,  the  remnant  of  fi 
friendship,  had  still  lingered  in  the  bosoms  of  some  who  had  engaged  with  ardor 
the  political  contests  of  the  day.    But,  if  the  last  spark  of  this  affection  wu 
now  extinguished,  it  was  at  least  concealed  under  the  more  actlTo  pasaons  of 
moment/'  * 

Kesolutions  were  the  next  day  introduced  by  Kitchell  of 
New  Jersey,  declaring  ''  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Con- 
stitution has  vested  the  power  of  making  treaties  exclusively  in 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  that  the  House  of  Kepresentativei 
do  not  claim  any  agency  in  making  or  ratifying  them  when 
made ;"    but  "  when  a  treaty  is   made,  which  requires  a  law 
or  laws  to  be  passed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that,  in  such  case^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  a  constitutional  right  to  dcK — 
berate  and  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  pssaan^ 
such  laws,  and  to  act  thereon  as  the  public  good  shall  require."^ 

Mr.  Madison  supported  these  resolutions  in  a  speech,  elabor — 
ately  reviewing  the  constitutional  questions  involved.  They 
passed  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to  thirty-five.  Seven  members 
were  absent  on  the  vote,  six  of  whom,  says  the  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, "  it  was  understood  would  have  voted  for  the  resolutioDB, 
had  they  been  present,"  and  one  was  "  probaibly  agaiust  tho 
resolutions." '  This  would  have  made  the  vote  stand  sixty-thie« 
to  thirty-six. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  in  advance,  on  A© 
main  point  involved  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  written  very  Kt* 
tie  on  the  subject,  during  the  discussions  in  Congress.  Several 
letters  from  him  to  members  of  that  body  do  not  allude  to  it- 
But  that  he  fully  approved  of  the  stand  made  by  the  House,  tf^ 
partook  deeply  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  hour,  in  regard  to  th^ 

»  Life  of  Washington,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  382.  »  Annals  of  Congress,  179&-6.  p.  781. 

•  ■  lb.  p.  783.  This  docs  not  mclude  four  who  were  absent  on  leave— of  whose  F'^ll 
fcrences  nothing  is  said.  One  of  the  fonr  was  Kitchell,  the  mover  of  the  resolntioBii^U 
the  Virginia  members  we  have  before  named  as  voting  for  Livingston's jvsoliitkm,  T«lt0 
for  these,  but  Brent,  Claiborne  and  New,  who  were  absent,  and  who  are  amomr  tk** 
who  the  Annals  of  Congress  state  it  was  understood  would  have  voted  for  KitchelTiitt^ 
lutions,  had  l^cj  been  present. 
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growth  of  the  Executive  authority,  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  of  March  27th.    He  wrote  : 

'*  According  to  the  rule  established  by  usage  and  common  sense,  of  construing 
one  part  of  the  instrument  by  another,  the  objects  on  which  the  President  and 
Senate  may  exclusively  act  by  treaty  are  much  reduced,  but  the  field  on  which  they 
may  act  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  is  large  enough :  and  I  see  no  harm 
in  rendering  their  sanction  necessary,  and  not  much  harm  in  annihilating  the  whole 
treaty-making  power,  except  as  to  making  peace.  If  you  decide  in  favor  of  your 
right  to  refuse  cooperation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  I  should  wonder  on  what  occasion 
it  is  to  be  used,  if  not  in  one  where  the  rights,  the  interest,  the  honor  and  faith  of 
our  nation  are  so  grossly  sacrificed ;  where  a  faction  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  Legislature  at  the  feet  of  both ; 
where  the  whole  mass  of  your  constituents  have  condemned  this  work  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope  to  save  them  from 
the  effects  of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  first  agent,  the  revolutionary  machi- 
nations of  others,  and  the  incomprehensible  acquiescence  of  the  only  honest  man 
who  has  assented  to  it  I  wish  that  his  honesty  and  his  political  errors  may  not 
famish  a  second  occasion  to  exclaim,  *  curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his 
country.' " 

He  had  written  the  same  a  few  days  earlier  (6th),  complain- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  expressing  views 
in  regard  to  the  financial  abilities  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  some,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as 
peculiar : 

"  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  condition  in  which  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  are  found  Hamilton's  object  from  the  beginning,  was  to  throw  them  into 
forms  which  should  be  utterly  undecyphcrable.  I  ever  said  he  did  not  understand 
their  condition  himself,  nor  was  able  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  excess  of  our  debts 
beyond  our  credits,  nor  whether  we  were  diminishing  or  increasing  the  debt.  My 
own  opinion  was,  that  from  the  commencement  of  this  Government  to  the  time  I 
ceased  to  attend  to  the  subject,  we  had  been  increasing  our  debt  about  a  million  of 
dollars  annually.  If  Mr.  Gallatin  would  undertake  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order, 
present  us  with  a  clear  view  of  our  finances,  and  put  them  into  a  form  as  simple  as 
they  will  admit,  he  will  merit  immortal  honor.  The  accounts  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be,  and  may  be  made  as  simple  as  those  of  a  common  farmer,  and  capable 
of  being  understood  by  common  farmers." 

The  same  letter  contains  the  following  striking  expressions 
on  a  resolution  which  had  been  ofiered  by  Mr.  Madison  for  an 
inspection  and  survey  of  a  post-road  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 


li 


Have  you  considered  all  the  consequences  of  your  proposition  respecting  post 
roftds  ?  I  view  it  as  a  source  of  boundless  patronage  to  the  Executive,  Jobbing  to 
members  of  Congress  and  their  friends,  and  a  bottomless  abyss  of  public  money. 
You  win  begin  by  only  appropriating  the  surplus  of  the  post  office  revenues ;  but 

vou  n. — 19 
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the  other  revenues  will  soon  be  called  into  their  aid,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of 
eternal  scramble  among  the  members,  who  can  get  the  most  money  wasted  in  their 
State ;  and  they  will  always  get  most  who  are  meanest.  We  haTc  thoagbt,  hitherto, 
that  the  roads  of  a  State  could  not  be  so  well  administered  even  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature as  by  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  on  the  spot.  How  will  they  be  when  a 
member  of  Now  Hampshire  is  to  mark  out  a  road  for  Georgia?  Does  the  power  to 
eUahlish  post  roads,  giTcn  you  by  the  Constitution,  mean  that  you  shall  make  the 
roads,  or  only  teltct  from  those  already  made,  those  on  which  there  shall  be  a  post? 
If  the  term  be  equivocal  (and  I  really  do  not  think  it  so),  which  is  the  safest  cooatnic- 
tion  ?  That  which  permits  a  majority  of  Congress  to  go  to  cutting  down  mountains 
and  bridging  of  rivers,  or  the  other,  which  if  too  restricted  may  be  referred  to  the 
States  for  amendment,  securing  still  due  measures  and  proportion  among  us,  and 
providing  some  means  of  information  to  the  members  of  Congress  tantamount  to 
that  ocular  inspection,  which,  even  in  our  county  determinations,  the  magistrate 
finds  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  evidence  ?  The  fortification  of  harbors  was 
liable  to  great  objection.  But  national  circumstances  furnished  some  color.  la 
this  case  there  is  none.  The  roads  of  America  are  the  best  in  the  world  except 
those  of  France  and  England.  But  does  the  state  of  our  population,  the  extent  of 
our  internal  commerce,  the  want  of  sea  and  river  navigation,  call  for  such  expense 
on  roads  here,  or  are  our  means  adequate  to  it  ?  Think  of  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  which  your  good  judgment  will  suggest,  and  pardon  my  freedom.** 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  March  19th,  ho  alludes  Barcastically 
to  a  bill,  said  to  have  been  contemplated  by  one  of  the  Federal 
"  great  men,"  Theodore  Sedgwick : 

'*  We  are  in  suspense  here  to  see  the  fate  and  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  against 
democratic  societies.  I  wish  extremely  to  get  at  the  true  history  of  this  effort  to 
suppress  freedom  of  meeting,  speaking,  writing,  and  printing.  Tour  acquaiDtanoe 
with  Sedgwick  will  enable  you  to  do  it.  Pray  get  the  outlines  of  the  bill  he 
intended  to  have  brought  in  for  this  purpose.  This  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
we  have  the  merit  of  the  invention  ;  whether  we  were  really  beforehand  with  the 
British  Minister  on  this  subject ;  whether  he  took  his  hint  from  our  proposition,  or 
whether  the  concurrence  in  sentiment  is  merely  the  result  of  the  general  truth  that 
great  men  will  think  alike  and  act  alike,  though  without  intercommunication.  I  am 
serious  in  desiring  extremely  the  outlines  of  the  bill  intended  for  us.** 

Another  passage  in  tlie  same  letter  expresses  a  degree  of 
moderation  towards  England  on  the  vexed  question  of  impre^ 
ments,  which  now  fills  us  with  astonishment ;  but  it  was  the  ex- 
tent to  which  President  Washington's  Cabinet  had  gone  in  their 
demands,  when  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  had  been  instructed  to  "  insist "  upon  it,  and  "  to  accept 
nothing  short  of  it  1"  This  furnishes  another  proof  not  only  of 
the  habitual  exorbitant  claims  of  that  nation  where  we  were 
ncerned,  but  of  the  spirit  of  acquiescence,  on  some  qaeft- 
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tions,  which  even  the  bravest  were  disposed  to  exhibit,  to  avert 
another  struggle  with  that  dreaded  power. 

**  From  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  our  seamen,  I  am  afraid  as  much  harm  as 
good  will  be  done  by  our  endeaTors  to  arm  our  seamen  against  impressments.  It 
is  proposed  to  register  them  and  give  them  certificates.  But  these  certificates  will 
be  lost  in  a  thousand  ways :  a  sailor  will  neglect  to  take  his  certificate  :  he  is  wet 
twenty  times  in  a  Toyagc  :  if  he  goes  ashore  without  it,  he  is  impressed :  if  with  it, 
he  gets  drunk,  it  is  lost,  stolen  from  him,  taken  from  him,  and  then  the  want  of  it 
giTcs  authority  to  impress,  which  does  not  exist  now.  After  ten  years*  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  have  never  been  able  to  devise  anything  effectual,  but  that  the 
circiimstance  of  an  American  bottom  be  made  t/xo/ac/o,  a  protection  for  a  number 
of  seamen  proportioned  to  her  tonnage ;  that  American  captains  be  obliged,  when 
called  on  by  foreign  officers,  to  parade  the  men  on  deck,  which  would  show  whe- 
ther they  exceeded  their  own  quota,  and  allow  the  foreign  ofiicer  to  send  two  or 
three  persons  aboard  and  hunt  for  any  suspected  to  be  concealed.*' 

Mr.  Jay's  treaty  had  made  concessions  on  other  subjects 
which  it  has  appeared  did  not  quite  satisfy  himself,  and  which 
were  condemned  by  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  probably  every 
man  of  spirit  even  among  the  defenders  of  the  instrument ;  and 
it  had  not  obtained  a  particle  of  modification,  either  in  promise 
or  practice,  of  the  authority  exercised  by  England  to  board  our 
ships  in  every  sea,  and  to  seize  such  seamen  as  a  petty  British 
officer  should  decide,  on  any  proof,  or  no  proof,  to  be  British  sub- 
jects. That  this  authority  had  been  exercised,  and  continued 
to  be  exercised,  pending  and  after  the  treaty  of  London,  with 
80  contemptuous  a  disregard  of  right  that  the  British  officers 
appeared  wholly  indifferent  whether  they  took  Americans  or 
Britons,  was  an  undisputed  point,  among  the  most  partial  well 
informed  apologists  of  England.* 

X  Frequent  complaints  on  this  subject  break  from  Hamilton.  Contemporaneous 
occurrences,  we  may  presume,  drew  the  following  remark  from  him  in  a  letter  to  Wolcott. 
April  20, 1796,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  was  acting  on  the  Treaty  of  London : 

**  Tet  the  Goyemment  must  take  care  not  to  appear  pusillanimous.  I  hope  a  very 
serious  remonstrance  has  long  since  gone  against  the  wanton  impressment  of  our  seamen. 
It  will  be  an  error  to  be  too  tame  with  this  overbearing  Cabinet."  (See  letter  in  Gibbs's 
Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

Chaoncey  Goodricn,  a  leading  Federal  member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  wrote 
to  Oliyer  Wolcott,  sen.,  April  9, 1796 : 

*'I  have  been  more  confident  than  my  Congressional  friends  of  our  ultimate  success 
(in  carrying  the  appropriations,  etc.,  for  the  British  Treaty  through  the  House]  and  still 
tmsl  that  will  be  the  case.  Our  afEurs  are  very  critical,  and  become  daily  more 
darkened.  No  circamsiance  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  the  British  impress- 
ment of  seamen.  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  business  we  can't  fathom.  What  can  induce 
them  to  cripple  the  vessels  carrying  them  provisions  and  horses  under  contract,  is 
nnknown.  I  nope,  however,  that  the  people  will  continue  temperate  till  this  evil  can  be 
remedied."    (See  letter  in  Gibbs's  Administrations,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  326.) 

Goodrich  wrote  the  same.  May  13th : 

**  Mr.  Listen  arrived  here  last  evening.  The  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  the  posts,  originated  from  the  mad  conduct  of  the  Democrats  in  our 
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On  the  13th  of  April,  Sedgwick  moved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  for 
carrying  into  effect  with  good  faith  the  treaties  lately  concluded 
with  the  Dey  and  Eegency  of  Algiers,  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  King  of  Spain  and  certain  Indian  tribes  nortliwestof 
Ohio/' 

Tlie  different  treaties  were  grouped  together  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  House  to  make  appropriations  for  carrying  ont 
the  whole  or  rejecting  them  in  mass ;  or  failing  in  this,  to  have 
that  plan  revived  and  carried  out  in  the  Senate  where  the  friends 
of  the  British  Treaty  had  the  ascendency.  And  it  was  further 
proposed,  that  the  latter  body  make  the  passage  of  an  entirely 
different  class  of  bills,  some  of  great  and  peculiar  local  impo^ 
tance,  and  others  absolutely  necessary,  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  the  House,  on  the  British  treaty — in  the  event  of  its 
failure,  that  the  Senate  refuse  to  agree  on  any  adjournment— in 
short,  that  tlie  wheels  of  government  be  brought  to  a  stand/ 

Finally,  however,  after  an  acrid  debate,  the  House  dete^ 
mined  to  dispose  of  the  other  treaties  before  taking  up  thit 
with  Great  Britain.    The  resolution  was  amended  in  relation  to 


conntry.    In  that  we  can't  so  highly  blame  them,  bat  their  impresBmenta  are  to  n 
coantable  and  provoking."    (See  letter  in  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  toI.  i.  p.  S39.) 

^  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Trcasary,  wrote  his  father,  March,  1796 :  **  Mattns  an 
now  in  such  a  train,  that  all  the  treaties  must  be  swallowed  by  the  Virg^iaot,  or  thdr 
factious  designs  be  fully  disclosed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  wiU  not  Tentore  to  pic- 
cipitatc  the  country  into  the  confusions  which  would  result  from  a  non-conipliaiiee;  Ml 
if  thev  do.  the  Government  will  be  at  an  end."  (See  letter  in  Gibbs's  Memoin,  dCi 
vol.  i.*p.  321.) 

In  a  letter  from  same  to  same,  April  18th,  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  "the  Oewti 
will,  ho  presumes,  combine  all  the  treaties  together,  and  insist  they  diaU  share  oM 
fate."    (lb.  p.  327.) 

Chauncey  Goodrich  wrote  Wolcott,  sen.,  April  20 :  "  You  may  be  aaanred  of  tht 
determination  of  the  Senate  to  join  the  appropriation  for  the  British  treaty,  with  iOM 
one  or  all  the  others,  and  inflexibly  resist  any  appropriation  for  the  rest,  nnloM  it  beilN 
made  for  that."    (lb.  p.  330.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Senate  making  the  passage  of  an  entirely  diflbrent  class  of  Mil 
dependent  on  the  execution  of  the  British  treaty,  Chauncey  Goodrich  wrote  Oliver  Wol* 
cott,  sen.,  April  23d  : 

**  As  vet,  on  the  most  favorable  calculation,  six  votes  are  to  be  secured  for  an  eitci- 
tion  of  tne  treaty.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  can  be  srained  on  the  resolntioB  befen 
the  committee ;  in  that  case,  Mr.  McClay's  resolution  is  lucely  to  be  bronftht  forwird,  tt 
which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  prolong  our  stand  as  long  as  possible ;  but  'tis  well  kwiwi 
that  the  Senate  will,  as  soon  as  the  vote  shall  be  had  on  the  resolution  before  na,  if  aafor 
tunate,  tack  an  amendment  providing  for  the  British  treaty,  to  the  Spanish  treaty  bfflL 
and  inflexibly  adhere  for  all  or  none.  I  am  not  warranted  to  assert,  but  1  trust  tkey  wiD 
also  arrest  the  Federal  city  loan  bill,  laud  office,  perhaps  appropriations  for  the  araj, 
refuse  to  rise ;  in  short,  arrest  the  whole  Government,  ana  let  the  people  deeidt/* 
(lb.  p.  331.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  mostly  but  the  gleams  of  the  aecret  history  of 
the  period  breaking  from  the  secret  correspondences  of  one  little  Federal  coterie— whit 
may  be  called  the  Wolcott  Connecticut  coterie — transmitted  by  a  flamilj  biograplMr. 
We  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  the  nnemasculated  secret  correspondence!  of  Sedgwtt, 
Harper,  and  some  other  Federal  leaders. 
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the  first,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law,"  and  also  the  words  "  with  good  faith  " — and  inserting 
others  implying  nothing  contrary  to  the  proposition  that  the 
House,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  acted  from  considerations  of 
expediency,  and  with  liberty  to  pass  or  reject  the  appropriations. 
In  this  form,  the  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  other  trea- 
ties were  made. 

The  British  Treaty  coming  up  for  discussion,  April  15th, 
Madison  led  oflF  in  opposition,  demonstrating  the  want  of  any 
just  principle  of  reciprocity  in  it,  in  various  particulars,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  particular.  He  pronounced  fears  of  a 
war  with  England,  should  it  be  rejected,  chimerical — that 
pressed  as  England  now  was  by  France,  it  would  be  madness  in 
her  to  take  a  new  war  on  her  hands.  Nicholas,  Giles,  Heath, 
Swan  wick,  Findley,  Rutherford,  Moore,  Holland,  Gallatin, 
Preston,  Page,  and  othei-s  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin established  his  reputation  on  this  occasion,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters  and  men  of  his  times. 

Swift,  Goodhue,  Williams,  Hillhouse,  Cooper,  Kittera,  Coit, 
Henderson,  Harper,  Foster,  Gilbert,  Tracy,  Ames,  and  others 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Treaty. 

The  great  speech  on  his  side,  was  made  by  Fisher  Ames. 
If  we  may  credit  an  account  of  it  written  by  John  Adams,  a 
listener  in  the  gallery,  it  was  surpassingly  eloquent:  and  the 
contempt  that  Mr.  Adams  often  afterwards  expressed  for  Ames's 
capacity  as  a  statesman,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had  no 
special  partialities  to  prejudice  him  in  his  favor. 

The  debate  lasted  a  fortnight.  Pending  it,  imposing 
demonstrations  were  made  in  many  places  in  favor  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  reactionary  feeling  we  have  already 
described,  had  proceeded  to  no  small  extent.  Peace  seemed 
desirable  to  the  large  property  holders  and  the  commercial 
classes  in  the  cities,  at  almost  any  cost.  The  timid  were  alarmed 
with  the  idea  that  England,  already  in  possession  of  our  northern 
frontier  posts,  and  well  prepared  on  the  ocean,  was  ready  sud- 
denly to  fall  on  us  with  every  advantage,  and  inflict  crippling 
blows  before  we  could  take  any  efficient  steps  for  our  defence. 
Some  imagined  that  George  III.  and  his  ministry  even  desired 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  that  "  secret  orders  [had  been] 
gfiven  to  irritate  the  Americans  to  induce  a  violation,"  so  they 
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could  retain  the  posts,  "  plunder  our  commerce  at  once,"  an 
otherwise  take  advantage  of  ^^  the  impotence  and  distracti 
of  our  Government."  *    Menaces  said  to  have  been  uttered  by 
British  diplomatic  agent,  at  Philadelphia,  swelled  the  terron 
this    class   of   alarmists.      A    serious  collision   of  jurisdictioic=: 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Government,  at  such  ik. 
feverish  epoch  in  our  foreign  relations,  seemed  to  the  cautions 
and  conservative  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  any  sacrifice.    Threats 
of  the  Senate's  refusing  to  pass  bills,  or  make  appropriations,  or 
agree  on  an  adjournment — virtually  to  dissolve  the  Government 
— had  been  indulged  in  other  places  besides  in  private  letters; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  extensively  credited. 

Finally  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  thousands  and 
thousands  who  entirely  disapproved  of  the  treaty,  against  any 
measure  which  could  be  construed  as  inflicting  a  humiliation  on 
the  President.  As  the  debate  and  measures  of  the  House  took 
a  turn  which  seemed  to  involve  this  alternative,  these  feelings  rose 
to  the  fury  of  a  tempest.  Goodrich,  exultingly  and  truly  wrote 
the  elder  Wolcott ;  "  the  energy  of  the  President's  popularity 
has  not  yet  been  estimated  at  one  half  its  value.'**  It  pro- 
duced that  reaction  among  the  people,  which  other  causes  had 
produced  among  tlie  wealthy  and  timid.  All  these  considerations 
had  their  weight  in  as  well  as  out  of  Congress;  and  some 
decided  Republican  members  were  influenced  by  thenu 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  question  was  taken  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  resolution  declaring  the  expediency  of 
making  the  laws  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  it 
was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  Mnhlenburg, 
the  former  Speaker,  a  decided  Republican.  He  said  "he  did 
not  feel  satisfied  with  the  resolution  as  it  now  stood ;  he  should, 
however,  vote  for  it,  that  it  might  go  to  the  House  and  there 
be  modified."  * 

On  the  EOth,  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  as  it 
appeared  a  majority  of  the  House  had  determined  to  sustain  the 
treaty,  though  several  of  those  who  intended  to  vote  for  it 
thought  it  a  bad  one,  "  he  wished  to  see  the  opinion  the  House 
entertained  of  the  treaty  entered  upon  their  joumala."  He 
therefore  proposed  the  following  amendment  as  a  preamble  : 

>  Oibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  "  n>.  p.  SSS. 

'  Annals  of  Congress,  1795-6,  p.  1796. 
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**  Jieiolved,  That  although  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  treaty  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  may  prove  injarioos  to  the  United  States,  yet,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  relating  thereto,  and  particularly,  that  the  last  eighteen  articles  are 
to  continue  in  force  only  during  the  present  war,  and  two  years  thereafter ;  and 
confiding  also  in  the  efficacy  of  measures  that  may  be  taken  for  bringing  about  a 
discontinuance  of  the  yiolations  committed  on  our  neutral  rights  in  regard  to  our 
Teasels  and  seamen,  therefore,"  etc 

The  words,  '*  and  may  prove  injurious  to  the  United  States," 
were  struck  out  by  consent.  A  Republican  member,  who  had 
voted  for  Livingston's  resolutions  (Samuel  Smith),  moved  to 
strike  out  the  word  "  highly  "  before  the  word  "  objectionable." 
The  vote  stood  forty-eight  for  striking  out,  and  forty-eight 
against.  The  Speaker  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  motion 
was  then  put  on  the  preamble,  and  decided  in  the  negative — 
yeas,  forty-nine ;  nays,  fifty.  One  of  tlie  negatives  was  Colonel 
Josiah  Parker,  of  Virginia,  who  declined  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  the  treaty  a  bad  one, 
"  and  would  not  agree  to  vote  for  it  by  means  of  any  modifica- 
tion." His  vote  defeated  the  amendment  without  defeating  the 
resolution  for  executing  the  treaty.  The  question  on  the  latter  was 
taken  and  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  fifty-one,  nays 
forty -eight;  and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  accordingly.* 

Every  member  from  Virginia  was  present,  and  every  one 
voted  against  the  resolution  but  George  Hancock. 

On  the  24th  of  April  (1Y96),  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Philip 
Mazzei,  then  in  Florence,  a  letter  containing  the  following  re- 
marks : 

**  The  aspect  of  our  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you  left  us.  In  place 
of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  government  which  carried  us  triumph- 
antly through  the  war,  an  Anglican  monarchical  and  aristocratical  party  has  sprung 
ap,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  already 
done  the  ferns,  of  the  British  Government.  The  main  body  of  our  citizens,  how- 
ever, remain  true  to  their  republican  principles :  the  whole  landed  interest  is  repub- 
lican, and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the  judiciary, 
two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  all  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to 
the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchants  and  Americans  trading  on  British 
capitals,  speculators  and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to  the 
rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would  give  you  a  fever 
were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men 

>  Annals  of  Congress,  pp.  1282-1291. 
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who  were  Samsons  in  the  licid  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their 
heads  shorn  by  the  harlot  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserre  the  liberty 
we  have  obtained  onlj  by  unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  preserTe  it; 
and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no 
danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and 
snap  the  Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us  during  the  first 
sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors." 

As  tills  letter  was  destined  to  become  very  celebrated,  we 
will  bestow  a  word  on  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Mazzei  was  an  Italian  who  came  to  Virginia  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  with  about  a  dozen  vignerons 
of  his  country,  to  attempt  cultivating  the  vine  and  manufactur- 
ing wine,  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  who  raised  a  sum  of 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking.  Jefferson  was  one  of  its 
members,  and  Mazzei  bought  ColM,  an  estate  adjoining  Monti- 
cello,  for  his  experiment.  He  pursued  that  experiment  three 
years,  with  some  promise  of  success,  but  the  terms  of  service  of 
his  foreign  laborers  then  expired,  and  they  could  all  do  better 
than  rehire  themselves  to  him.  The  war  opening,  he  could  not 
obtain  other  vignerons  from  Italy,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operations.  He  was  an  educated  and  intelligent  man,  and 
being  employed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  go  to  Europe  as  an 
agent  on  some  business,  Colle  was  rented  to  the  Baron  de 
Riedesel,  one  of  the  Saratoga  Convention  prisoners  sent  to 
Charlottesville.  The  Baron's  horses  finished  the  vineyard  in  a 
week.  * 

Mazzei  had  written  Mr.  Jefferson  to  forward  him  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  remained  behind  him  in 
Virginia,  and  in  relation  to  some  other  private  concerns.  Tlie 
answer  contained  the  paragraph  above  quoted.  Mazzei,  an 
ardent  Republican,  translated  it  into  Italian,  and  without  any 
authority  to  do  so,  published  it  at  Florence.  Froii^  tlience  it 
was  picked  up  by  the  French  papers,  and  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur.  Finally,  the  French  version  was  retranslated  into 
English,  and  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  appearing  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  to  be  the  subject  of  volumes  of  fierce  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Colonel  Monroe,  then  in  France,  June 
12th: 

"  Congress  have  risen.    You  will  have  seen  by  their  proceedings  the  truth  of 
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what  I  always  observed  to  you,  that  one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  inflaence  over 
the  people,  who  have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their 
representatives.  Republicanism  must  lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot, 
and  themselves  to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them/* 

And  again,  July  10th  : 

**  The  campaign  of  Congress  has  closed.  Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the 
end  got  their  treaty  through,  and  so  far  have  triumphed  over  the  cause  of 
Republicanism,  yet  it  has  been  to  them  a  dear-bought  victory.  It  has  given  the 
most  radical  shock  to  their  party  which  it  has  ever  received ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on  the  ground  they  possessed  the  instant  before 
Jay's  nomination  extraordinary.  They  see  that  nothing  can  support  them  but  the 
colossus  of  the  President's  merits  with  the  people,  and  the  moment  he  retires,  that 
his  successor,  if  a  Monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  Republican  sense  of  his 
constituents ;  if  a  Republican,  he  will,  of  course,  give  fair  play  to  that  sense,  and 
lead  things  into  the  channel  of  harmony  between  the  governors  and  governed. 
In  the  meantime,  patience." 

He  was  not  alone  in  the  impression  that  this  victory  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  Administration.  Wolcott  wrote  Hamil- 
ton the  day  before  the  decisive  vote,  "  I  think  the  Government 
will  succeed  in  the  present  contest,  but  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  order  can  be  long  preserved.  *  *  *  The  influence 
of  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  must  be  diminished, 
or  the  public  affairs  will  be  brought  to  a  stand."  * 

Busy  efforts  were  not  wanting  at  this  period  to  produce  a 
personal  alienation  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  copy  of  a  private  Cabinet  paper,  when 
Jefferson  was  a  member  of  that  body  (the  questions  submitted 
by  the  President  as  to  the  reception  of  Genet),  appeared  in  the 
Aurora.  The  circumstances  rendered  it  apparently  certain  that 
this  communication  to  the  paper  must  have  been  made  by  Ran- 
dolph or  Jefferson.  The  latter  wrote  General  Washington,  June 
19th,  denying  all  connection  with  or  privity  in  the  publication. 
And  he  added : 

**  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  I 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  never  to  write  a  word  for  the  public  papers. 
From  this  I  have  never  departed  in  a  single  instance  ;  and  on  a  late  occasion,  when 
aU  the  world  seemed  to  be  writing,  besides  a  rigid  adherence  to  my  own  rule,  I  can 
aay  with  truth,  that  not  a  line  for  the  press  was  ever  communicated  to  me,  by  any 
other,  except  a  single  petition  referred  for  my  correction ;  which  I  did  not  correct, 
however,  though  the  contrary,  as  I  have  heard,  was  said  in  a  public  place,  by  one 
person  through  error,  through  malice  by  another.    I  learn  that  this  last  has  thought 

>  Gibbi'8  Memoirs,  etc.,  voL  i.  p.  %3i. 
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it  worth  his  while  to  try  to  sow  tares  between  you  ftnd  me,  by  representing  me  as  still 
engaged  in  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in  turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the 
GoTernment.  I  never  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  could  make  any  impression 
on  you,  or  that  your  knowlcdgo  of  me  would  not  overWeigh  the  slander  of  an 
intriguer,  dirtily  cmplovcd  in  sifting  the  conversations  of  my  table,  where  alone  he 
could  hear  of  mo ;  and  seeking  to  atone  for  his  sins  against  you  by  sins  against 
another,  who  had  never  done  him  any  other  injury  than  that  of  declining  his  confi« 
dences.  Political  conversations  I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  aroid  where  I  can 
without  affectation.  But  when  urged  by  other»^  I  have  never  conceived  that  having 
been  in  public  life  re (j aires  me  to  belie  my  sentitnents^  or  even  to  conceal  them 
When  I  am  led  by  cojirersation  to  express  them^  I  do  it  with  the  same  indepencknu 
here  which  I  have  practiced  everywhere^  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my  natun. 
But  enough  of  this  miii^erable  tergiversator,  who  ought  indeed  either  to  have  been 
of  more  truth,  or  less  trusted  by  his  country/* 

The  informer  here  characterized  with  such,  for  Jefferson 
extraordinary  personal  severity,  was  General  Harry  or  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia.  Tliis  individual,  after  joining  Madison  in 
establishing  Freneau's  paper,  and  after  feeling  enough  enthn- 
siasm  in  the  cause  of  France  to  contemplate  abandoning  the 
executive  chair  of  Virginia  to  accept  a  commission  in  its  armies, 
had  finally  settled  down  into  a  violent  Federalist.  His  hostility 
to  Jefferson  appears  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Southern  War. 
Whether  Jefferson  justly  suspected  Lee  of  attempting  to  "  sow 
tares  "  between  himself  and  Washington,  and  "  sifting  the  con- 
versations of  his  table  "  for  that  purpose,  can  be  conjectured 
with  considerable  certainty  after  reading  Washington's  reply  to 
the  foregoing,  and  also  a  letter  from  Lee  to  Washington,  of 
August  17th,  1794,  and  published  at  page  560  of  vol.  x.  of 
Sparks's  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  latter.* 

Jefferson's  letter  took  a  circuitous  route,  and  was  late  in 
reaching  the  President.  It  was  not,  therefore,  answered  nntil 
July  6th.  Wasliington  disavowed  having  entertained  suspicions 
that  his  correspondent  had  any  connection  with  the  publication 
in  the  Aurora.     There  is  no  trace  of  unfriendliness  in  the  letter. 

The  following  passages  afford  the  General's  own  decisive 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  some  positions  taken  in  thjs  work, 
which  are  strongly  at  variance  with  the  whole  current  of  the 
assertions  or  intimations  of  every  Federal  historian  we  have  ever 
read : 

"  As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would  not  be  frank,  candid,  or 
friendly  to  conceal  that  your  conduct  has  been  represented  as  derogating  from  that 

>  And  see  Washington's  answer  to  Lee,  August  24, 1794.    Works,  toI.  x.  p.  432 
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opinion  I  had  conceiyed  you  entertain  of  me;  that,  to  your  particular  friends 
and  connections  you  have  described,  and  they  hare  denounced  me  as  a  person 
under  a  dangerous  influence ;  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  more  to  some  other 
opinions  all  would  be  well.  My  answer  inyariably  has  been,  that  I  had  never  dis- 
covered  anything  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of 
bis  insincerity ;  that  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct  while  he  was  in  the 
administration,  abundant  proofs  would  occur  to  him,  that  truth  and  right  decisions 
were  the  sole  objects  of  my  pursuit ;  that  there  were  as  many  instances  mlhin  his 
mm  knowledge  of  my  having  decided  against  as  in  favor  of  the  person  evidently 
alluded  to  ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  politics 
or  measures  of  any  man  living.  In  shorty  that  I  was  no  party  man  myself  and  the 
irst  wish  of  my  heart  was^  if  parties  did  exist,  to  recoficile  thein^  * 

Entering  upon  snch  explanations  as  these,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  General  Washington  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
relieve  General  Lee  from  Jefferson's  pointed  charges,  had  he 
considered  them  unfounded,  at  least  so  far  as  the  acts  complained 
of  were  concerned. 

From  this  time  forward,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  we  find 
not  a  word  (except  the  letter  to  Monroe  already  given)  on  the 
subject  of  politics  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  and  but 
one  letter  on  any  subject. 

The  expediency  of  the  Senate's  approving,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's ratifying,  the  Treaty  of  London,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, still  presents  a  fair  question  for  debate  and  doabt,  and  none 
the  less  so,  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  treaty  contained  very 
objectionable  features.  Of  the  latter  fact,  we  have  seen  that  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  its  defenders  entertained 
no  doubts — not  merely  on  a  few  and  insignificant  points,  but 
on  numerous  and  most  serious  ones.  That  it  was  essentially 
unmarked,  on  the  English  side,  by  principles  of  reciprocity — 
that  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jay  as  the  best  he  could  get,  and  under 
the  impression  that  almost  anything  was  preferable  to  war — 
that  it  was  a  treaty  which  a  nation  prepared  to  go  to  war  on 
anything  like  equal  terms  would  have  shrunk  from  contracting 
under  any  circumstances — that  it  was  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  now,  under  the  parallel  of  every  circumstance, 
excepting  that  of  their  comparative  ability  to  forcibly  protect 
their  interests,  would  deride  the  idea  of  submitting  to,  though 
menaced  by  all  Europe  instead  of  Great  Britain — probably  no 
intelligent  and  observing  man  will  at  this  day  dispute. 

>  See  Washington's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  138. 
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We  have  endeavored  to  present  with  fidelity  the  considet* 
tions  which  influenced  the  steps  of  the  President  These  \o^* 
have  been  sound  or  unsound,  according  to  the  accuracy  of  it* 
information  on  which  they  were  based  ;  but  in  their  nature  ^^^ 
regard  them  as  legitimate.  We  see  not  a  shadow  of  ground  fSc^f 
the  imputation  that  Washington  was  influenced  by  any  buttt*-* 
noblest  and  most  patriotic  motives,  or  that  he  had  been,  within 
the  space  of  four  months,  wrenched  into  a  violent  reversal  of  «-ll 
his  earlier  partialities  as  between  England  and  France-  H 
great  object  was  to  preserve  peace.  lie  believed  that  Jay^^ 
treaty — altliough  several  of  its  provisions  obviously  took  him  b3 
surprise,  and  met  with  his  disapprobation — was  preferable 
being  embarked  in  the  great  warlike  struggle  of  Europe  wi 
dangerous  foes,  and  those  he  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  equal! 
dangerous  allies. 

The  real  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  London  on  the  interests  o< 
the  United  States,  will  probably  always  be  differently  estimatedL 
because  a  just  judgment  depends  not  only  upon  deductions  froi 
a  broad  and  confused  field  of  historical  facts,  but  upon  different 
theories  of  what  is  due  to  national  character  and  of  what  really 
constitutes  national  prosperity.     It  secured  peace  with  Grei^^ 
Britain  for  a  few  yeai-s — we  were  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  thrown  into  a  state  of  open  war  with  France  in  conse- 
quence of  it — and  our  country,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  with 
giant  strides  to  a  pitch  of  material  development  which  placed 
her  in  a  posture,  eighteen  years  later,  to  fight  Great  Britain  Ofl 
the  very  points  which  that  treaty  had  left  improvided  for — and 
left  practically  decided  against  us. 

If  England  plundered  us,  we  grew,    K  she  impressed  our 
citizens,  the  scalding  tears  of  shame  and  humiliation  which  it 
midnight  wet  the  hammock  of  the  exile  and  prisoner,  compelled 
to  aid  in  slaughtering  nations  friendly  or  neutral  to  his  country, 
did  not  stop  the  growth  of  his  country.    The  tide  of  its  material 
prosperity  rushed,  and  roared,  and  swelled  on. 

Nor  does  this  present  the  whole  favorable  view  of  the  case 
in  the  minds  of  a  class  who  are  not  content  with  insisting  (what 
perhaps  they  may  fairly  do)  that  the  Treaty  of  London  was  the 
best  choice  of  evils,  but  also  insist  that  it  was  a  remarkably 
favorable  solution  of  existing  difficulties — the  very  turning  point 
and  source  of  our  subsequent  prosperity !    They  ask  us  to  be- 
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lieve  that  our  people  were  eo  wildly  and  vicionsly  infected  with 
French  Jacobinism,  in  1795  and  1796,  that,  if  tliey  had  become 
engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  we  should  have  necessarily 
become  politically,  if  not  physically,  a  mere  department  of 
France — mingled  in  all  its  struggles — imitating  all  its  domestic 
atrocities.  And  they  ask  us  to  believe  that  "  Jay's  Treaty"  pre- 
rented  all  this,  and  actually  by  some  nndefinable  agency  opened 
if  it  did  not  create  all  the  fountains  of  our  future  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  same  class  of  men  felt  and  expressed  the  same  want  of 
confidence  in  the  American  people  in  1812.  Again  they  pre- 
dicted that  a  war  with  England  and  agaiust  a  cotmnon  enemy 
with  France  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  entire  subordination  to 
France.  Amee  died  before  the  struggle  opened,  but  he  antici- 
pated its  coming,  and  the  closing  period  of  hie  life  was  spent  in 
Tenting  those  expressions  of  contempt  for  hia  countrymen  and 
of  sickening  idolatry  towards  England,  some  of  which  were 
quoted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work.'  Tet  tliis  time  the 
war  took  place.  It  was  not  followed  by  anarchy.  We  did  not 
become  a  department  of  France.  Again  the  tide  of  national 
prosperity  rushed,  and  roared,  and  swelled  on.  War  found  this 
sequence  as  well  as  an  unequal  treaty  I  Our  country,  owing  to 
obTious  circumstances,  has  always  increased  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  wealth  since  1783.  Treasury  projectors,  and  finance  regu- 
lators, and  treaty  framers  have  always  claimed  the  origination 
of  this  prosperity.  The  truth  has  rather  been  that  not  stopping 
national  fecundity  and  industry,  they  have  not  been  able  to  stop 
that  prosperity. 

During  the  summer  of  1796,  Mr.  Jefferson's  Farm  Diary  dis- 
closes nothing  sufficiently  varied  from  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  to  demand  insertion.  Those  operations  had  begun 
to  fall  into  the  routine  he  had  established,  and  they  no^v  moved 
on  systematically  ;  and  there  was  an  evident  improvement  not 
only  in  immediate  returns,  but  in  those  conditions  on  which 
fntnre  ones  rested.  In  the  preceding  fall  he  had  made  extensive 
improvements  in  the  roads  on  and  contiguous  to  bis  estate;  and 
he  also  burned  brick  for  the  further  completion  of  his  bouse. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Giles,  March  19tl) : 

■  Hm  ToL  L  p,  SSt,  (f  M{; 
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'*  Wc  have  had  a  fine  winter..   Wheat  looks  well     Com  is  scarce  and 
Twenty-two  shillings  here,  thirty  shillings  in  Amherst     Our  blossoms  are  hot 
opening.    I  have  begun  the  demolition  of  my  house,  and  hope  to  get  throag; 
reedification  in  the  course  of  the  summer.    We  shall  hare  the  eye  of  a 
to  poke  you  into,  or  an  octagon  to  air  you  in.'' 


A  very  faithful  picture  of  what  would,  at  that  period, 
the  eye  of  an  intelligent  but  very  practical  traveller,  at 
ticello,  is  preserved  in  the  ^^  Travels  through  the  United  Sutef 
of  North  America,  etc.,  in  the  years  1795,  1796,  and  1797,  Ij 
the  Duke  de    la    Bochefoucauld-Liancourt."  *     This    eminaf 
patriot  and  philanthropist,  Licutenant-Gbneral  of  France,  lik 
President  of  the  National  Assembly,  etc.,  was  now  in  ezilt 
He  reached  Monticello  on  the  22d  of  June,  1796,  and  remained 
until  the  29th.     Hje  thus  describes  what  he  witnessed  there : 

**  Monticello  is  situated  three  miles  from  Milton,  in  that  chMn  of  mountains  wUdk 
stretches  from  James  River  to  the  Rappahannock,  twenty-eight  miles  in  front  of  ik 
Blue  Ridge,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  those  mountains.  This  chain,  which  mi 
uninterrupted  in  its  small  extent,  assumes  successively  the  names  of  the  West,  Soalk, 
and  Green  Mountains. 

"  It  is  in  the  part  known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Mountains  that  Konticdio  k 
situated.    The  house  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  taste  and  arts 
of  Europe  have  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  its  plan.   Mr.  Jefferson  had  cODh 
mcnced  its  construction  before  the  American  Revolution ;  since  that  epocha  his  Efe 
has  been  constantly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  GOBi|ilett 
the  execution  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  project  which  it  seems  he  had  at  first  eoo- 
ceived.    That  part  of  the  building  which  was  finished  has  suffered  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  two  years  since  resumed  the  halHts  sad 
leisure  of  private  life,  is  now  employed  in  repairing  the  damage  occasioned  by  tfaii 
interruption,  and  still  more  by  his  absence ;  he  conUnues  his  original  plan,  and  eves 
improves  on  it,  by  giving  to  his  buildings  more  elevation  and  extent.     He  intcadi 
that  they  shall  consist  only  of  one  story,  crowned  with  balustrades ;  and  a  doae 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  structure.    The  apartments  will  be  luge 
and  convenient ;  the  decoration,  both  outside  and  inside,  simple,  yet  regular  and 
elegant    Monticello,  according  to  its  first  plan,  was  infinitely  superior  to  all  otibcr 
houses  in  America,  in  point  of  taste  and  convenience  ;  but  at  that  time  Mr.  Jefle^ 
son  had  studied  taste  and  the  fine  arts  in  books  only.     His  travels  in  Europe  have 
supplied  him  with  models ;  he  has  appropriated  them  to  his  design ;  and  his  ntv 
plan,  the  execution  of  which  is  already  much  advanced,  will  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  end  of  next  year,  and  then  his  house  will  certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  most  pleasant  mansions  in  France  and  England. 

**  Mr.  Jefferson^s  house  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive  prospects  joa  can 
meet  with.  On  the  east  side,  the  front  of  the  building,  the  eye  is  not  cheeked  by 
any  object,  since  the  mountain  on  which  the  house  is  seated,  commands  mU  the 

>  We  shall  quote  from  the  English  edition  published  in  London  in  1799,  commeBciag 
at  p.  69. 
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neighboring  heights  as  far  as  the  Chesapeake.  The  Atlantic  might  be  seen  were  it 
not  for  the  greatness  of  the  distance,  which  renders  that  prospect  impossible.  On 
the  right  and  left,  the  eye  commands  the  extensive  Talley  that  separates  the  Gkcen, 
South,  and  West  Mountains  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  no  other  bounds  but  these 
high  mountains,  of  which,  on  a  clear  day,  you  discern  the  chain  on  the  right 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  far  beyond  James  River ;  and  on  the  left  as  far  as 
Maryland,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  Through  some  intervals,  formed 
by  the  irregular  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  you  discover  the  Peaked  Ridge,  a 
chain  of  mountains  placed  between  the  Blue  and  North  Mountains,  another  more 
distant  ridge.  But  in  the  back  part  the  prospect  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  mountain 
more  elevated  than  that  on  which  the  house  is  seated.  The  bounds  of  the  view  on 
tbia  point,  at  so  small  a  distance,  form  a  pleasant  resting-place  ;  as  the  immensity 
of  prospect  it  enjoys  is,  perhaps,  already  too  vast.  A  considerable  number  of  cul- 
tiTEted  fields,  houses,  and  barns,  enliven  and  variegate  the  extensive  landscape,  still 
more  embellished  by  the  beautiful  and  diversified  forms  of  mountains,  in  the  whole 
chain  of  which  not  one  resembles  another.  The  aid  of  fancy  is,  however,  required 
to  complete  the  enjoyment  of  this  magnificent  view ;  and  she  must  picture  to  us 
those  plains  and  mountains  such  as  population  and  culture  will  render  them  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  years.  The  disproportion  existing  between  the  culti- 
rated  lands  and  those  which  are  still  covered  with  forests  as  ancient  as  the  globe,  is 
at  present  much  too  great ;  and  even  when  that  shall  have  been  done  away,  the  eye 
may  perhaps  further  wish  to  discover  a  broad  river,  a  great  mass  of  water — desti- 
tute of  which,  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  prospect  is  ever  destitute  of  an  em- 
bellishment requisite  to  render  it  completely  beautiful. 

'*0n  this  mountain,  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rivanna,  are  situated  the  five  thousand  acres  of  land  which  Mr.  Jefferson  possesses 
in  this  part  of  Virginia.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty  only  are  cultivated.  The  land 
left  to  the  care  of  stewards  has  suffered  as  well  as  the  buildings  from  the  long 
abflence  of  the  master ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  has  been  exhausted 
by  successive  culture.  Its  situation  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  mountains  renders 
a  careful  cultivation  more  necessary  than  is  requisite  in  lands  situated  in  a  flat  and 
CTcn  country;  the  common  routine  is  more  pernicious,  and  more  judgment  and 
mature  thought  are  required,  than  in  a  diffterent  soil.  This  forms  at  present  the 
chief  employment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  little  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  has  drawn  the  principles  of  culture  either  from  works  which  treat  on  this  sub- 
ject or  from  conversation.  Knowledge  thus  acquired  often  misleads,  and  is  at  all 
times  insufficient  in  a  cotmtry  where  agriculture  is  well  understood ;  yet  it  is  prefer- 
able to  mere  practical  knowledge,  and  a  country  where  a  bad  practice  prevails,  and 
where  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  the  routine,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  depart. 
Above  all,  much  good  may  be  expected,  if  a  contemplative  mind,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  takes  the  theory  for  its  guide,  watches  its  application  with  discern- 
ment, and  rectifies  it  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
country,  climate,  and  soil,  and  conformably  to  the  experience  which  he  daily  ac- 
quires. 

**  Pursuant  to  the  ancient  rotation,  tobacco  was  cultivated  four  or  five  successive 
years ;  the  land  was  then  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  then  again  succeeded  crops  of 
tobacco.  The  culture  of  tobacco  being  now  almost  entirely  relinquished  in  this  part 
of  Virginia,  the  common  rotation  begins  with  wheat,  followed  by  Indian  com,  and 
then  again  wheat,  until  the  exhausted  soil  loses  every  productive  power ;  the  field  is 
then  abandoned,  and  the  cultivator  proceeds  to  another,  which  he  treats  and  aban 
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dous  in  the  same  manner,  until  he  returns  to  the  first,  which  has  in  the  meantiBe 
recoTered  some  of  its  productive  facult'^.   The  disproportion  between  the  qoaatiij 
of  land  which  belongs  to  the  planters  and  the  hands  they  can  employ  in  its  caltorc^ 
diminishes  the  inconveniences  of  this  detestable  method.     The  land  which  Dercr 
receives  the  least  manure,  supports  a  longer  or  shorter  time  this  alternate  cnlti* 
vation  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  according  to  its  nature  and  sitaation,  and  regaiM, 
according  to  the  same  circumstances,  more  or  less  speedily  the  power  of  prodndag 
new  crops.     If  in  the  interval  it  be  covered  with  heath  and  weeds,  it  freqaentlj  ii 
again  fit  for  cultivation  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  years ;  if  not,  a  space  of  tventj 
years  is  not  sufficient  to  render  it  capable  of  production.  Planters  who  are  not  {Mt> 
sossed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  let  so  much  of  it  remain  nnprodactive  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  fallow  it  in  a  year  or  two  after  it  has  borne  wheat  and  Indiu 
corn,  during  which  time  the  fields  serve  as  pasture,  and  are  hereupon  again  cvhi* 
rated  in  the  same  manner.   In  either  case  the  land  produces  from  five  to  six  boslidi 
of  wheat,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  the  acre.     To  the  prodaee 
of  Indian  corn  must  be  added  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  to  every  five  busheli, 
or  each  barrel,  of  grain.    These  leaves  are  given  as  fodder  to  the  cattle.    It  wis  is 
this  manner  that  Mr.  Jcfferson^s  land  had  always  been  cultivated,  and  it  is  thisns' 
tern  which  he  has  very  wisely  relinquished.    He  has  divided  all  his  land  under  cd- 
ture  into  four  farms,  and  every  farm  into  seven  fields  of  forty  acres.    Each  fum 
consists,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.     His  system  of  rotation  em- 
braces seven  years,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  each  farm  has  been  divided  lato 
seven  fields.    In  the  fir^t  of  these  seven  years  wheat  is  cultivated  ;  in  the  seeood, 
Indian  corn ;    in  the  third,  pease  or  potatoes ;   in  the  fourth,  yctches ;   in  the 
fifth,  wheat ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  clover.    Thus  each  of  his  fields  yiekii 
some  produce  every  year,  and  his  rotation  of  successive  culture,  while  it  prepir» 
the  soil  for  the  following  crop,  increases  its  produce.    The  abundance  of  clortr, 
potatoes,  pease,  etc.,  will  enable  him  to  keep  sufficient  cattle  for  manuring  his  laad, 
which  at  present  receives  hardly  any  dung  at  all,  independently  of  the  gretttf 
profit  which  he  will  in  future  derive  from  the  sale  of  his  cattle. 

"  Each  farm,  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  steward  or  bailiff,  is  coltifited 
by  four  negroes,  four  negresses,  four  oxen,  and  four  horses.    The  bailiflk,  who  is 
general  manage  their  farms  separately,  assist  each  other  during  the  harvest,  u  viO 
as  at  any  other  time  when  there  is  any  pressing  labor.     The  great  declivity  of  the 
fields,  which  would  render  it  extremely  troublesome  and  tedious  to  carry  the  pio* 
duce,  even  of  each  farm,  to  one  common  central  point,  has  induced  Mr.  JefferioA 
to  construct  on  each  field  a  barn,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  its  produce  in  grtiA*^ 
the  produce  in  forage  is  also  housed  there,  but  this  is  generally  so  great,  that  ^^ 
becomes  nccessarv  to  make  stacks  near  the  barns.    Tlie  latter  are  constructed  ^^ 
trunks  of  trees,  and  the  floors  are  boarded.    The  forests  and  slaves  reduce  the 
pense  of  these  buildings  to  a  mere  trifle. 

'*  Mr.  Jefferson  possesses  one  of  those  excellent  threshing  machines  which  a  fi^ 
years  since  were  invented  in  Scotland,  and  are  already  very  common  in  En|^ 
This  machine,  the  whole  of  which  does  not  weigh  two  thousand  pounds,  is  conve; 
from  one  farm  to  another  in  a  wagon,  and  threshes  from  one  hundred  and  tven^  ^ 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  a  day.  A  worm,*  whose  eggs  are  alrooat  oo^^ 
stantly  deposited  in  the  ear  of  the  grain,  renders  it  necessary  to  thresh  the  corn   '^ 

1  Known  in  Ya.  as  the  white  weevil,  but  now  nearly  excluded  by  early  threiUBj^^ 
made  practicable  by  the  introduction  of  threshing-machines. 
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short  time  ftfler  the  haryest;  in  this  case  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of 
grain  with  its  envelope,  from  which  it  is  disengaged,  but  with  which  it  continues 
mixed,  destroys  the  rital  principle  of  the  egg,  and  protects  the  com  from  the  incon- 
Teniences  of  its  being  hatched.  If  the  grain. continued  in  the  ears,  without  being 
speedily  beaten,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  worm,  which  would  be  excluded  from 
the  oggs.  This  scourge,  however,  spreads  no  further  northwards  than  the  Poto- 
mac, and  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
com  has  been  beaten  it  is  free  from  all  danger,  winnowed,  and  sent  to  market. 
The  Virginia  planters  have  generally  their  corn  trodden  out  by  hordes ;  but  this 
way  is  slow,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  operation  requires 
more  dispatch  than  this  part  of  Virginia.  Besides,  the  straw  is  bruised  by  the 
treading  of  horses.  Mr.  Jefferson  hopes  that  his  machine,  which  has  already  found 
some  imitators  among  his  neighbors,  will  be  generally  adopted  in  Virginia.  In  a 
country  where  all  the  inhabitants  possess  plenty  of  wood,  this  machine  may  be  made 
at  a  very  trifling  expense.    - 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  rates  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  the  present 
tftate  of  his  farm,  at  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  eighteen  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and 
twenty  hundred  weight  of  clover.  After  the  land  has  been  duly  manured,  he  may 
expect  a  produce  twice,  nay  three  times  more  considerable.  But  his  land  will  never 
be  dunged  as  much  as  in  Europe.  Black  cattle  and  pigs,  which  in  our  country  are 
either  constantly  kept  on  the  farm,  or  at  least  return  thither  every  evening,  and 
whose  dung  is  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  either  separate  or  mixed,  according 
to  circumstances,  are  here  left  grazing  in  the  woods  the  whole  year  round.  Mr. 
Jefferson  keeps  no  more  sheep  than  are  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  his  own 
table.  He  cuts  his  clover  but  twice  each  season,  and  does  not  suffer  his  cattle  to 
graze  in  his  fields.  The  quantity  of  his  dung  is  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
namber  of  cattle  which  he  can  keep  with  his  own  fodder,  and  which  he  intends  to 
buj  at  the  beginning  of  winter  to  sell  them  again  in  spring ;  and  the  cattle  kept  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bams  where  the  forage  is  housed,  will  furnish  manure  only  for 
the  adjacent  fields. 

*'From  an  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  destroys, 
or  at  least  dries  up  in  a  great  measure,  the  nutricious  juices  of  the  earth,  he 
jadges  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  always  covered.  In  order,  therefore  to  pre- 
serve his  fields,  as  well  as  to  multiply  their  produce,  they  never  lie  fallow.  On  the 
same  principle  he  cuts  his  clover  but  twice  a  season,  does  not  let  the  cattle  feed  on 
the  grass,  nor  incloses  his  fields,  which  are  merely  divided  by  a  single  row  of  peach 
trees. 

••  A  long  experience  would  be  required  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  whether  the 
loss  of  dung,  which  this  system  occasions  in  his  farms,  and  the  known  advantage 
of  fields  inclosed  with  ditches,  especially  in  a  declivitous  situation,  where  the  earth 
from  the  higher  grounds  is  constantly  washed  down  by  the  rain,  are  fully  conipei>- 
sated  by  the  vegetative  powers  which  he  means  thus  to  preserve  in  his  fields.  His 
system  is  entirely  confined  to  himself;  it  is  censured  by  some  of  his  neighbors, 
who  are  also  employed  in  improving  their  culture  with  ability  and  skill,  but  ho 
adheres  to  it,  and  thinks  it  founded  on  just  observations. 

*'  Wheat,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  the  chief  object  of  ci|ltivation  in  this 
country.  The  rise,  which  within  these  two  years  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
this  article,  has  engaged  the  speculations  of  the  planters,  as  well  as  the  merchants. 
The  population  of  Virginia,  which  is  so  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
and  so  little  collected  in  towns,  would  offer  but  a  very  precarious  market  for  large 
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numbers  of  cattle.  Every  planter  has  as  many  of  them  in  the  woods  as  are 
required  for  the  consumption  of  his  family.  The  negroes,  who  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  cat  but  little  meat,  and  this  little  is  pork.  Some  fanners 
cultivate  rye  and  oats,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  Com  is  sold  here  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Milton  or  Charlottesville,  who  ship  it  to  Richmond,  where  it  fetches  a 
shilling  more  per  bushel  than  in  other  places.  Speculation  or  a  pressing  want  of 
money  may  at  times  occasion  variations  in  this  manner  of  sale,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
most  common  v,&j.  Money  is  very  scarce  in  this  district,  and  bank-notes  being 
unknown,  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  barter ;  the  merchant  who  receives  tha 
grain  returns  its  value  in  such  commodities  as  the  vender  stands  in  need  of. 

*'  Mr.  JefTer^on  sold  his  wheat  last  year  for  two  dollars  and  a  hnlf  per  bushel, 
lie  contends  that  in  this  district  it  is  whiter  than  in  the  environs  of  Richmond,  and 
all  other  low  countries,  and  that  the  bushel  which  weighs  there  only  from  fifty-five  to 
fifty-eight  pounds,  weighs  on  his  farm  from  sixty  to  sixty-five. 

"  In  addition  to  the  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  acces  of  land,  divided  into  four 
farms,  Mr.  Jefi'orson  sows  a  few  acres  with  turnips,  succory,  and  other  seeds. 

"  Before  I  leave  his  farm,  I  shall  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have  seen  here  a 
drilling-machine,  the  name  of  which  cannot  be  translated  into  French  but  by 
^^  machined  temer  tn  paqueU.^^  By  Mr.  Jeficrson^s  account  it  has  been  invented 
in  his  neighborhood.  If  this  machine  fully  answers  the  good  opinion  which  he 
entertains  of  it,  the  invention  is  the  more  fortunate,  as  by  Arthur  Young*s  assertion 
not  one  good  drilling-machine  is  to  be  found  in  England.  •  «  •  *  On 
several  occasions  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  respect  of  the  virtues  of  the 
President,  and  in  terms  of  esteem  of  his  sound  and  unerring  judgment.*^  i    «    *    « 

**  In  private  life,  Mr.  Jeficrson  displays  a  mild,  easy  and  obliging  temper,  though 
he  is  somewhat  cold  and  reserved.  His  conversation  is  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  he  possesses  a  stock  of  information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  man.  In 
Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  be 
has  already  appeared  there ;  at  present  he  is  employed  with  activity  and  perseve- 
rance in  the  management  of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he  orders,  directs  and 
pursues  in  the  minutest  detail  every  branch  of  business  relative  to  them.  I  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not 
prevent  his  attendance.  His  negroes  are  nourished,  clothed,  and  treated  as  well  u 
white  servants  could  be.  As  he  cannot  expect  any  assistance  from  the  two  small 
neighboring  towns,  every  article  is  made  on  his  farm ;  his  negroes  are  cabinet- 
makers, carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  smiths,  etc.  The  children  he  emfdoys  in  a 
nail  factory,  which  yields  already  a  considerable  profit.  The  young  and  old  ne- 
gresses  spin  for  the  clothing  of  the  rest  He  animates  them  by  rewards  and  duRinc 
tions ;  in  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management  of  his  domestic  concem 
with  the  same  abilities,  activity,  and  regularity  which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  which  he  is  calculated  to  display  in  every  situation  of  life.  In 
the  superintendence  of  his  household  he  is  assisted  by  his  two  daughters,  Kis.  Ban- 
dolph  and  Ml^  Maria,  who  are  handsome,  modest,  and  amiable  women.  They  have 
been  educated  in  France.** 

•  *«•••••  • 

**  Mr.  Ran(\olph  *  is  proprietor  of  a  considerable  plantation,  contiguous  to  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's ;  he  constantly  spends  the  summer  with  him,  and,  from  the  aflectioa 
he  bears  him,  he  seems  to  be  his  son  rather  than  his  son-in-law.    Miss  Maria  oon- 
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stantlj  resides  with  her  father  ;  but  as  she  is  seventeen  years  old,  and  is  rcmarkabi j 
handsome,  she  will,  doubtless,  soon  find  that  there  are  duties  which  it  is  still  sweeter 
to  perform  than  those  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Jeffcrson^s  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  his 
love  of  study,  his  excellent  library,  which  supplies  him  with  the  means  of  satisfying 
ity  and  his  friends,  will  undoubtedly  help  him  to  endure  this  loss,  which  moreover  is 
not  likely  to  become  an  absolute  privation,  as  the  second  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
soa  may,  like  Mr.  Randolph,  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Monticello,  and,  if  he  be  worthy 
of  Kias  Maria,  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  company  more  desirable  than  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.*' 

•  ••«••*  «« 

*'  The  price  of  land  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  *  *  Meat — that  is, 
mutton,  veal,  and  lamb— fetches  fourpence  a  pound ;  beef  cannot  be  had  but  in 
winter.  The  wages  of  white  workmen,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
and  smiths,  amount  to  from  one  and  a  half  dollars  to  two  dollars  a  day.  *  •  * 
There  are  not  four  stone  masons  in  the  whole  county  of  Albemarle.  •  «  *  Left 
Monticello  on  the  29th  of  June." 

There  are  some  errors  in  the  geographical  names  in  the  above 
description,  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  uncommonly  accurate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  account  of  farming  operations.     It  requires  but 
a  few  explanations  and  additions  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  Monticello.     In  the  nail  factory  mentioned, 
the  work  was  all  performed  by  hand,  and  not  exclusively  by 
children.    They  only  did  the  lighter  portions  of  it.    Tlie  spin- 
ning is  noticed,  but  not  the  weaving.    There  was  a  house  de- 
voted to  the  latter,  and  the  labor  was  performed  by  females. 
Mr.  Jefferson  thus  manufactured  the  woollens  used  for  dressino^ 
his  slaves.     Among  the  "  rewards  and  distinctions  "  alluded  to 
by  our  traveller,  were  those  of  dress.     But  these  were  conferred 
to  "  animate  "  them  to  marry  and  settle  down  steadily  in  life, 
Mid  not  as  premiums  on  extra  labor.    The  men  and  women  who 
married  and  lived  properly  together,  received  dresses  of  a  better 
quality  and  color  than  those  who  did  not.     The  effect  of  this 
'filiation  was  perceptibly  favorable.     The  Duke  omits  one 
^nnfacturing  establishment — that  grist-mill,  which  was  elevated 
"7  the  imagination  of  contemporary  satirists,  to  a  situation  on  a 
^onntain  ravine, "  where  nothing  was  lacking  but  water,"  but 
^hich  occupied  its  present  eligible  site  on  the  Rivanna. 

Mr.  Jefferson  performed  another  practical  achievement, 
*Dout  this  period,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
'^rded  in  prose  or  verse,  by  newspaper  wits,  or  writers  of  a 
P^ver  cast.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  returning  to 
^^^  from  a  tour  in  Germany,  in  1788,  the  primitive  structure 
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of  the  plows  which  he  saw  employed  bj  the   poasanf* 
Fenestrange,  Moyenvic,  and  Nancy  (in  the  northeast  o^^V 
induced  him  to  enter  into  some  speculations  on  the  sfl^^ 
tJiat  in  his  journal  (April  19th),  he  attempted  to  sl«iA  »» 
ginal  and  uniform  mathematical  rule  for  shaping  the  iwA 
board  of  a  plow  * — the  object  being,  of  course,  to  attdnflkefom 
which  would  best  accomplish  the  desired  result  (the  regulirift* 
version  of  a  certain  depth  of  surface  soil),  with  the  least  apjEtt- 
tion  of  force.     Among  the   memoranda  in  his  farm  book,  of 
1796,  are  diagrams  and  specifications  for  laying  off  the  bbdt 
(iron  plows  were  not  then  introduced,)  of  a  mould-board,  acca^ 
ding  to  or  matured  from  his  earlier  plan ;   and    also  a  vd 
executed  drawing  of  a  plow,  constructed  on  the  principled 
had  discovered.     He  wrote   Jonathan  Williams  on   this  sub- 
ject, July  3d,  1796 : 

**  Tou  wish  mc  to  present  to  the  Philosophical  Society  the  result  of  mj  phik»> 
phieal  researches  since  my  retirement.  But,  my  good  sir,  I  have  made  reaeafcba 
into  nothing  but  what  is  connected  with  agriculture.  In  this  way  I  haTe  a  Cede 
matter  to  communicate,  and  will  do  it  ere  long.  It  is  the  form  of  a  mould-board  of 
least  resistance.  I  had  some  time  ago  conceived  the  principles  of  it,  and  I  explained 
them  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse.  I  have  since  reduced  the  thing  to  practice  and  haTere»> 
son  to  believe  the  theory  fully  confirmed.  I  only  wish  for  one  of  those  instnuMoti 
used  in  England  for  measuring  the  force  exerted  in  the  drafts  of  difierent  plowi^ 
etc.,  that  I  might  compare  the  resistance  of  my  mould-board  with  that  of  othen 
But  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  had  here." 

So  it  seems  his  new  plows  were  already  in  operation.  He 
further  history  of  this  invention,  or  discovery,  may  as  well  it 
once  be  given.  Mr.  Hittenhouse,  one  of  the  best  mathemati- 
cians and  scientific  inventors  of  his  century,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  mathematically  demonstrable  that  Hr. 
Jefferson's  mould-board  was  what  he  supposed  it  to  be,  namelyt 
the  one  of  least  resistance.*  Mr.  Strickland,  a  member  of  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  on  a  visit  to  Monticello,6aw 
there  plows  in  operation  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  men- 
tioning them  favorably  on  his  return,  the  Board,  through  its  Presi- 
dent Sir  John  Sinclair,  requested  from  Mr.  Jefferson  a  model  and  a 
description.    These  were  forwarded  to  England  in  1798/    This 

I  See  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

*  For  this  fact,  see  Jefferson  to  Patterson,  March  27,  1798.    Hr.  Rittenhouie  died 
June  26, 1796. 

<  Jeftrson  to  Patterson.  March  27, 1798. 
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^^Tho  i'  ^^^  ^^^S  ^^^  ^^^y  minute,  and  is  published  in  the 
EdiUi  ^hjiEncyclopedia,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tion8\^eaI '  American  Philosophical  Society.  We  have  found 
no  fur\^  ]Ajertain  traces  of  this  matter  until  1808,  when  Mr. 
Jefferso^l^>te  M.  Sylvestre,  of  France,  thanking  him  for  vari- 
ona  agri^  Jiral  works,  and  for  a  newly -improved  plow,  pre* 
sented  to  \  Jn  through  M.  Sylvestre  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  thABeine.     He  says : 

.'*  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  attend  to  the  construction  and  transmission  to  the 
Society  of  a  plow  with  my  mould-board.  This  is  the  only  part  of  that  useful  in- 
strument to  which  I  have  paid  any  particular  attention.  But  knowing  how  much 
the  perfection  of  the  plow  must  depend,  1st,  on  the  line  of  traction ;  2d,  on  the 
direction  of  the  share ;  8d,  on  the  angle  of  the  wing ;  4th,  on  the  form  of  the 
moald*board  ;  and  persuaded  that  I  shall  find  the  three  first  advantages  eminently 
exemplified  in  that  which  the  Society  sends  me,  I  am  anxious  to  see  combined  with 
these  a  mould-board  of  my  form,  in  the  hope  it  will  still  advance  the  perfection  of 
that  machine.  But  for  this  I  must  ask  time  till  I  am  relieved  from  the  cares  which 
have  now  a  right  to  all  my  time,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  next  spring.  Then  giving, 
in  the  leisure  of  retirement,  all  the  time  and  attention  this  construction  merits  and 
requires,  I  will  certainly  render  to  the  Society  the  result  in  a  plow  of  the  best 
form  I  shall  be  able  to  have  executed.  In  the  meantime,  accept  for  them  and  your- 
self the  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  consideration.*' 

•  It  would  seem,  however,  that  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plows 
went  to  France  several  years  earlier,  and  received  a  flattering 
acknowledgment  of  it  merits.* 

It  also  seems  to  be  understood,  in  France,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  formula  for  constructing  a  mould- 
board  on  mathematical  principles — it  being  previously  deter- 
mined, by  manufacturers  of  the  implement,  merely  by  the  eye, 
assisted  by  experiment.  This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  in  a 
work  which  we  underatand  to  be  of  high  authority  :  "  Maison 
Hustique  du  19 '''' Siecle^  ou  Encyclopedie  d^ Agriculture  Pror 
^/^u^,"  Parisy  1836,*  Our  researches  have  not  enabled  us  to 
find  any  traces  of  a  discovery  of  this  theoretical  formula,  prior 
to  Mr.  Jefferson's.  The  Rotherhara  plow,  as  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
land, was  patented  in  1720,  but  afterwards  the  patent  was  set 

'  In  1853  a  statement  went  the  rounds  of  the  American  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Rives. 
oor  Minister  to  France,  on  heing  received  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  "  Imperial 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,'*  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  fifty  years  before 
the  same  honor  was  conferred  on  one  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen,  to  whom  it 
gave  a  prize  for  a  plow.  **Ye9,*'  replied  the  President  of  the  Society,  '*  we  still  have 
and  will  show  you  the  prize-plow  of  Thomas  Jeflbrson.'* 

*  Tome  i.  p.  174.  **  Jefferson  est,  k  notre  connaissance,  le  premier  qui  ait  formal6,"eto. 
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aside  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  a  new  invention,  t 
posed  that  it  was  originally  introduced  from  IIol] 
Rotherham  plow  was  a  great  practical  improve  in  ( 
ceding  ones ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  its  fl 
duced  from  anything  beyond  practical  observatioimfi  expen- 
ment,  and  we  know  of  no  other  having  such  claii|^||Ehat  ante- 
dates Jefferson's. 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  Jefferson,  with  pure  oi^inality,  w 
far  as  lie  was  concerned,  produced  such  a  formiia.     If  any 
one  preceded  him  in  this,  let  us  have  the  proofs  of  it  brought 
forward.    It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  somebody 
before  had  experimentally  or  accidentally  hit  upon  nearly,  or 
even  precisely  the  same  form.     We  do  not  believe  the  proof 
will  be  forthcoming — though  we  have  made  no  very  elabor- 
ate investigations  on  the  subject.'    We  take  it  for  granted,  that 
when  Jefferson  claimed  the  origination  of  a  rule,  some  of  his 
learned  French,  English,  or  American  correspondents  on  this 
class  of  topics,  would  have  set  him  right,  or  pointed  out  pre- 
ceding formulas,  had  they  been  known  to  exist. 

Jefferson,  then,  the  imaginary  prince  of  theorists,  made  a 
great  utilitarian  discovery  !  If  it  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  or 
lofty  in  its  associations  as  the  exploit  of  him  "  who  snatched 
the  lightning  from  heaven,"  it,  at  all  events,  ranks  its  author 
among  those  practical  benefactors  of  their  species,  who  have 
made  the  physical  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it — who  have 
made  more  blades  of  grass  grow  than  grew  before — who  have 
lightened  the  labors,  and  added  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  say  what  he  himself  thought  about  it,  for  ho  had 
no  pet  performances  of  his  own  to  constantly  write  or  talk  about 
So  purely  unegotistical  a  man  of  great  deeds  scarcely  ever 
lived.  But  if  he  believed  he  had  done  something  to  perma- 
nently benefit  the  practical  every  day  interests  of  the  tiers  etat 
of  his  country  and  Christendom,  of  this  we  feel  fully  assured, 
that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  the  consciousness  of  the 
achievement  for  that  of  having  witten  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence. 

>  The  active  Correspondinff  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Apicnltnral  Society, 
Mr.  JohnsoD}  furnished  ns  with  considerable  information  in  regard  to  the  Rotherham 
plow ;  but  we  get  no  glimpse  of  a  theoretical  rule. 
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The  preceding  facts  illustrate  the  characteristic  promptitude 
"ysriih  which  Mjr.  Jefferson  adapted  his  theoretical  knowledge  to 
practical  applications.  He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  this 
power.  In  anything  involving  principles  of  mechanism,  whether 
the  simplest  or  most  profound — whether  developed  in  a  wheel- 
T)aiTow  or  a  steam-engine — he  saw  at  a  glance  conformity  to  or 
departure  from  sound  theory.  If  a  wagon,  a  gate,  a  bridge,  a 
seed-drill,  a  threshing-machine,  or  a  plow  needed  any  improve- 
ment, he  knew  it  at  once,  and  where  and  how  the  change  should 
be  made.  This  gave  him  what  seemed  a  marvellous  ingenuity 
in  practical  matters,  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men,  who  knew 
what  had  been  the  pursuits  of  his  life.  Innumerable  examples 
of  this  existed,  until  desolation  fell  on  Monticello,  and  until  de- 
cay swept  from  it  nearly  all  that  was  perishable.  Instances 
enough  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  lipvember,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  new  walls  of  his  house 
80  far  completed,  that  but  little  more  than  a  week  was  wanted 
to  get  them  ready  for  roofing,  when  they  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  cold.  That  and  the  two  succeeding  months  *  were  the  cold- 
est known  since  the  terrible  winter  of  1789-90 ;  and  all  build- 
ing operations  were  necessarily  brought  to  a  stand.  The  drought 
was  also  severe.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December,  there  did  not  fall  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust. 

The  fall  elections  of  1796,  brought  an  important  change  to  the 
future  life  and  prospects  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  seen  him 
reiterating  to  Madison  his  strong  and  determined  disinclination 
against  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — and  urging 
the  latter  to  assume  that  position.  Tlie  Republican  party  willed 
it  otlierwise.  When  the  subject  began  to  be  generally  mooted, 
it  became  speedily  apparent  that  the  decided  preferences  of  that 
party  all  pointed  to  Mr.  Jefferson — indeed,  that  no  other  man 
was,  or  would  be,  thought  of  as  its  candidate.  By  the  middle  of 
summer  he  was  its  universally  understood  nominee,  in  case 
General  Washington  should  decline  a  reelection.  Tlie  latter 
declared  his  determination  to  do  so,  in  his  celebrated  Farewell 
Address,  published  in  September ;  and  thenceforth  the  canvass 
was  opened  with  spirit  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,, 
who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists. 

>  Thifl  remarkftble  weather  for  Virginia  set  in  on  the  23d  of  Noyembor.  It  f^oze  that 
day;  and  tiie  weather  continned  so  severe,  thut  Hr.  JciTorAon  lost  hia  crop  of  potatoes  hy 
fireexing! 
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Political  aflfaire  were  not  conducted  in  those  days  as  tbn 
now  are.  From  the  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  was  understd 
to  be  a  candidate,  down  to  a  period  considerably  subseqiiej  to 
the  election,  he  wrote  but  one  political  letter,  and  that  to  iolcoel 
Monroe  in  France.  Tliis  barely  alludes  to  an  item  or  two  of 
general  politics,  but  contains  not  a  word  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching election.  He  was  not,  during  the  same  period,  an 
hour's  jonmey  from  home.  The  farm-book  keeps  up  all  its 
usual  details.  The  account-book,  a  never  silent  chronicler  where 
money  was  expended,  betrays  not  an  unusual  item.  Not  even 
an  additional  newspaper  was  ordered. 

On  the  17th  of  December  he  wrote  Mr.  Madison  a  letter  in 
regard  to  the  recent  election,  portions  of  which  will  be  read  with 
surprise : 

**  Tour  favor  of  the  5th  came  to  hand  last  night  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  wy 
that  you  should  have  been  proposed  for  the  administration  of  the  gorenunent  Ob 
your  declining  it,  I  wish  anybody  rather  than  myself;  and  there  is  nothing  I  n 
anxiously  hope,  as  that  my  name  may  come  out  either  second  or  third.  Tben 
would  be  indifferent  to  me ;  as  the  last  would  leave  me  at  home  the  whole  year,  ind 
tlie  other  two-thirds  of  it.  I  have  no  expectation  that  the  Eastern  States  will  nfler 
themselves  to  be  so  much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the  tools  for  bringing  in  F.  n- 
stead  of  A.'  I  presume  they  will  throw  away  their  second  vote.  In  tbif  case,  it 
begins  to  appear  possible,  that  there  may  be  an  equal  division  where  I  had  suppoied 
the  Republican  vote  would  have  been  considerably  minor.  It  seems  also  poaoble^ 
that  the  Representatives  may  be  divided.  This  is  a  difficulty  from  which  the  Cod- 
stitutioo  has  provided  no  issue.  It  is  both  my  duty  and  inclination,  therefore,  to  l^ 
lievc  the  embarrassment,  should  it  happen ;  and  in  that  case,  I  pray  you  and  autlKV* 
ize  you  fully,  to  solicit  on  my  behalf  that  Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  hu 
always  been  my  senior,  from  the  commencement  of  our  public  life,  and  the  expM- 
sion  of  the  public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance  ought  to  give  him  the  prefab 
cnce.  And  when  so  many  motives  will  be  operating  to  induce  some  of  the  men* 
bers  to  change  their  vote,  the  addition  of  my  wish  may  have  some  effect  to  prepoft- 
derate  the  scale.  I  am  really  anxious  to  see  the  speech.  It  must  exhibit  a  mj 
different  picture  of  our  foreign  affairs  from  that  presented  in  the  adieu,  or  it  wiD 
little  correspond  with  my  views  of  them.  I  think  they  never  wore  so  gloomj  ib 
aspect  since  the  year  1783.  Let  those  come  to  the  helm  who  think  they  can  steer 
clear  of  the  difficulties.    I  have  no  confidence  in  myself  for  the  undertaking." 

He  who  should  write  such  a  letter  as  this,  under  like  circum- 
stances, now,  would  be  considered  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of 
inconsistency,  or  else  of  a  great  piece  of  puerile  aflfectation. 
How,  with  the  writer's  rooted  and  earnest  political  principlesr— 
principles  to  which  we  have  heard  him  declare  Mr.  Adams'i 

>  Pinckney  instead  of  Adams. 


••«sP. 
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er^^T^Wtosm — conld  he  properly  wish  the  latter  success  over  him- 
U^>-^>  ifter  permitting  himself  to  be  made  tlie  candidate  of  his 
^  ^^^  party  ?  After  such  permission,  tacit  though  it  was,  what 
^Rt  had  he  to  talk  of  his  love  of  being  at  home,  or  his  want 
^  Confidence  in  his  ability  to  steer  clear  of  the  diflSculties  which 
*Oald  environ  the  next  administration  ? 

IVne,  the  President  had  not  then  the  appointment  of  upwards 
of  twenty-five  thousand  post-masters* — an  army  of  revenue  offi- 
cere — regiments  of  marshals,  district-attorneys,  territorial  oflScers 
ofevery  grade,  judges,  etc. — squadrons  of  foreign  ministers,  and 
great  numbers  of  other  officers  of  various  descriptions — as  he  now 
has.    The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  probably,  a  far 
greater  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  personal  patronage  than 
the  chief-magistrate  of  any  other  country,  whose  forms  are  not 
despotic  or  allied  to  tlie  despotic — for  although  the  Senate  may 
reject  among  a  numerous  class  of  his  appointees,  and  perhaps 
woald  reject  in  many  departments  of  office  on  political  grounds,  the 
idea  has  never  been  advanced  or  acted  upon  that  the  Senate  are 
entitled  to  any  mere  personal  option  among  candidates.   Neither 
Senate,  Cabinet,  constituencies,  nor  any  other  body  are  held  to 
have  any  right  to  control  the  individual  selection  of  the  Execu- 
tive appointees.    It  is  sufficient  in  all  cases  that  the  President 
wills  it,  and  that,  where  the  Senate  are  to  approve,  there  are  not 
particular  objections  to  the  individual.     In  1796,  the  rill  of  pa- 
tronage had  not  swelled  into  an  Amazonian  river ;  but  still  the 
ofiice  of  President,  if  less  important  to  party,  was  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  nation.    The  President  had  the  recommending  of 
measures,  and  the  opportunity  to  give  his  recommendations  pres- 
tige and  weight  (a  great  one  among  legislatoi-s,  partisans,  and 
conservative  men  irrespective  of  party)  as  "  administration  mea- 
sures,'' 80  that  to  oppose  them  was  to  oppose  "  the  Government." 
He  had  the  veto  power,  necessarily  a  tremendous  one  in  the 
bands  of  a  resolute  and  managing  man  when  backed  by  the 
sbred  of  a  party ;  and  still  more  important,  where  the  Executive 
party  balanced  or  nearly  balanced  its  opponents.     On  every 
account,  then,  in  1796,  when  great  parties,  divided  by  almost 
cardinal   principles  of   government,    were    rough-hewing  the 
future  destinies  of  the  Republic,  the  Presidency  was  an  all  im- 
portant position  politically  and  nationally.     Why  then,  we 

>  Directly  or  through  the  Postmaster-Goncmi 
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repeat,  do  we,  at  aiich  a  moment,  hear  Mr.  Joffi'i-«'m  tivlkin?  m^ 
ft '•  carpet  Knight "  about  stormB,  and  wishiiiL'  ■■  u>  c"!';*  ^Ui 
either  second  or  third  "in  the  contest?  We- ^iiall.  M-.i-iW"?  ■ 
a  few  more  facts,  attempt  to  give  an  anawtr  lo  liii-  n-iM 

The  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  cniulidiJiieB  intiwe'W' 
tion  of  17v)6  were  John  Adame  and  Thomas  Piiicknej  ob  ^  1 
pdit  of  the  Federalists,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  B 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  Under  the  then  Constitn^cn,  1 
the  candidates  for  both  offices  were  voted  t'  ■!■  in  the  eledonl 
college  of  each  State,  without  designating  wliich  the  elccbv 
intended  for  the  first  and  which  for  the  second  office.  Listoof 
these  votes  were  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government,  audtbe 
candidate  having  the  greatest  number  (if  a  majority  of  & 
whole)  became  President,  and  tho  one  having  the  next  greateit 
number,  Vice-President.  It  might  thus  happen  that  bj  the  in- 
tentional or  accidental  subtraction  of  one  vote  from  the  ml 
Presidential  candidate  of  tho  victorious  party,  he  might  be 
reduced  to  the  second  position,  and  a  man  not  voted  forbjt 
single  Presidential  elector  in  the  Union  (unless  the  one  who  sub- 
tracted his  vote  from  the  real  candidate)  with  the  intention  or 
desire  of  making  him  President,  would  receive  that  office.'  If 
the  two  highest  candidates  received  an  equal  number  of  voteB, 
the  House  of  Ecpresentatives  (as  now)  was  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President,  voting  by 
States,  each  State  liaving  one  vote,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  case  of  a  tie  on  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Senate  was  to  choose  between  the  eqnal  candi- 
dates. This  explains  tiie  force  of  Jefferson's  expression  of  bis 
wishes  (in  the  preceding  letter  to  Madison)  in  cose  there  ehoitld 
be  "  an  equal  division  "  between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams.  Bnt, 
in  one  respect,  he  contemplated  a  contingency,  as  he  remarks,  not 
then  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  in  saying  what  he  deeired 
done  should  the  Presidential  candidates  be  found  in  the  Bitn*- 
tion  just  named — that  is,  should  the  ticket  or  the  highest  can- 
didates on  each  ticket  receive  an  equal  number  of  electoral 
votes,  and  should  the  Kepresentatives  (voting  by  States)  be 
also  equally  divided. 

>  The  tligorj  on  which  thb  provision  wu  nt»de  In  th«  Congtllotlon  wu  tlut  It  «M 
neoenarj  to  Becnre  eqnal  cbuacler  and  talents  In  both  ofSces.  Bnt  never,  in  ptvctic*, 
ITU  there  a  more  ingeniaiu  sod  ■aoceutnl  coDtrivimos  to  produce  intrigue  ud  poUliciI 
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^^Ilie  vote  in  the  electoral  college  stood  for  Mr.  Adams 
^    ^^nty-one;  for  Mr.  JeflPerson  sixty-eight;  for  Mr.  Pincknej 
^^y-nine ;  for  Mr.  Burr  thirty  ;  for  Samuel  Adams  fifteen  ;  for 
^^  *iver  Ellsworth  eleven ;  for  John  Jay  five  ;  for  George  Clin- 
^^U  seven ;  and  ten  votes  were  scattered  between  five  other  can- 
didates.   Mr.  Adams  received  the  entire  votes  of  the  New  Eng- 
lund  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  ;  one  from 
Pennsylvania,  seven  from  Maryland,  one  from  Virginia,  and  one 
from  North  Carolina.     Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  entire  votes 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  fourteen 
from  Pennsylvania,  four  from  Maryland,  twenty  from  Virginia, 
and  eleven  from  North  Carolina.    Accordingly  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  to  the  Presidency  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  lost  the  office  by  three  scattering  votes. 
Hamilton  afterwards  pronounced  this  "  a  sort  of  miracle."  He 
said  that  "  in  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  Mr.  Adams  had  one  vote.  In  the  two  latter 
States,  the  one  vote  was  as  much  against  the  stream  of  popular 
prejudice,  as  it  was  against  the  opinions  of  the  other  electors."  * 
The  family  biographer  of  Mr.  Adams  says,  "  A  single  voice  in 
Virginia  and  one  in  North  Carolina,  prompted  by  the  linger- 
ing memory  of  Revolutionary  services  had  turned  the  scale." 
"He  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  position  as  a  President  of  three 
votes,  as  he  described  himself,  and  those  votes  accidental  tri- 
butes of  personal  esteem,  not  likely  further  to  resist  the  engulf- 
ing tendencies  of  party  passion."  * 

Among  the  results  of  this  election  which  were  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  gratify  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  the  vote  in  his  own  State. 
ilr.  Adams  had  received  the  same,  and,  nominally,  a  higher 
Compliment  in  Massachusetts,  for  he  received  its  entire  vote. 
Mr.  Adams  was  undoubtedly  popular  with  his  party  at  home, 
Qxccpt  among  a  little  handful  of  leaders ;  and  his  party  was  com- 
pletely the  dominant  one.  No  special  causes  operated  against 
liim  there  calculated  to  endanger  easy  success.  It  was  not  so 
with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Against  him  was  brought  to  bear  the  po- 
litical prestige  of  the  late  administration— of  the  most  eminent 

'  Hamilton  on  "  The  pnbllc  conduct  and  character  of  John  Adams,*'  etc.    HamOton's 
Worka,  toI.  yIL  p.  696.        . 

•  Life  of  John  Adama  bj  C.  F.  Adams,  pp.  493,  494. 
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citizen  of  the  Republic — that  citizen  a  native  and  resident  oil 
Virginia.     Mr.  Jefferson's  vote,  however,  was  in  no  point  c  \ 
view  a  triumph  over  the  late  President.    It  simply  showed  th 
while  Virginia  yielded  to  no  other  State  in  the  Union  in  her  ve> 
ration  and  affection  for  Washington,  she  now,  as  on  all  prejuoiing 
and  future  occasions,  also  gave  her  full  confidence  to  /efferBon. 

In  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Writings  are  to  be  found 
two  important  letters  of  this  period,  both  declared  in  their  cap- 
tions to  be  statements  from  memory — copies  of  the  originals 
having  been  omitted  to  be  retained.  The  first  is  directed  to 
John  Adams  under  date  of  December  28,  1796,  and  the  second 
to  James  Madison  under  date  of  January  1,  1797. 

In  two  letters  which  we  will  give  in  Appendix,*  written  in 
1827  and  1828,  will  be  seen  Mr.  Madison's  solicitation  from  the 
representatives  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  return  of  his  political  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  latter,  his  acknowledgment  of  having 
received  them,  his  return  of  some  extracts  which  had  been 
requested,  and  his  return  of  copies  of  two  letters  not  asked,  un- 
less by  implication,  after  having,  however,  reduced  one  of  them 
to  "  an  extract  only,  by  lopping  from  it  a  paragraph  irrelative  to 
the  subject."  We  have  received  these  letters  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's family,  and  shall  give  them  in  their  place.  Tlie  lopped 
letter  was  Mr.  Madison's  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  of  January  1, 
1797,  and  has  a  curious  bearing  on  the  history  of  this  period. 

Before  giving  it,  we  will  present  the  original  version  of  the 
two  lettere  to  which  it  forms  the  answer,  published  in  Jefferson's 
Works  "  from  memory."  That  to  Mr.  Madison  was  lent  by  him 
to  Mr.  Trist  with  permission  to  copy ;  that  inclosed  in  it, 
addressed  and  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Adams  (unless  Mr.  Madi- 
son should  consider  it  "  ineligible  "),  was  presented  to  Mr.  Trist* 

Apart  from  the  historical  importance  of  these  letters,  wo 
have  a  good  opportunity,  by  comparing  them  with  the  state- 
ments "  from  memory,"  heretofore  published,  to  test  Mr.  Jeffe^ 
son's  accuracy  in  this  kind  of  recollections.  In  the  previously 
published  version  of  that  to  Madison,  a  line  of  asterisks  marks  a 
chasm  between  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter.  In  the  copy 
below  that  chasm  will  be  found  significantly  filled.  We  give 
the  letters  in  what  seems  the  most  natural  order  under  the  ci^ 
cumstances,  though  it  does  not  accord  with  that  of  date : 

>  Sec  ArPEN'Dix,  No.  14.     «  The  original  of  this  is  uid  will  remain  in  oar 
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St  ot> 

^^H    ^i  Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Madison. 

-^  -^l  MovncxLLO,  Jan,  !«<.,  *VT. 

t*  Vex    ^•■w  of  Dec.  19  has  come  safely.    The  event  of  the  election  has  never  been  a 
,  i*^**'  of  doubt  in  my  mind.     I  knew  that  the  Eastern  States  were  disciplined  in  the 
^••oh  of  their  town  meetings,  to  sacrifice  differences  of  opinion  to  the  great  object 
^  Ofwrating  in  phalanx,  and  that  the  more  free  and  moral  agency  practised  in 
^  other  States  would  always  make  up  the  supplement  of  their  weight.    Indeed, 
We  vote  comes  much  nearer  an  equality  than  I  had  expected.^    I  know  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  belief  to  one's  declarations  of  a  disinclination  to  honors,  and  that  it  is 
greatest  to  those  who  still  remain  in  the  world.    But  no  arguments  were  wanting  to 
reconcile  me  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  first  office,  or  acquiescence  under  the  second. 
As  to  the  first,  it  was  impossible  that  a  more  solid  unwillingness,  settled  on  full  cal* 
cuIatioD,  could  have  existed  in  any  man's  mind,  short  of  the  degree  of  absolute  re- 
fusal.    The  only  view  on  which  I  would  have  gone  into  it  for  a  while,  was,  to  put 
our  vessel  on  her  republican  tack,  before  she  should  be  thrown  too  much  to  leeward 
of  her  true  principles.    As  to  the  second,  it  is  the  only  office  in  the  world,  about 
which  I  am  unable  to  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or  not 
have  it.*    Pride  does  not  enter  into  the  estimate  ;  for  I  think  with  the  Romans,  that 
the  general  of  to-duy  should  be  a  soldier  to-morrow  if  necessary.    I  can  particularly 
have  no  feelings  which  would  revolt  at  a  secondary  position  to  Mr.  Adams.    I  am 
his  junior  in  life,  was  his  Junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  his 
junior  lately  in  our  civil  government.    Before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  had  writ- 
ten the  inclosed  one  to  him.    I  had  intended  it  some  time ;  but  had  deferred  it  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  discouragement  of  a  despair  of  making  him  believe  I  could 
be  sincere  in  it.    The  papers  by  the  last  post  not  rendering  it  necessary  to  change 
anything  in  the  letter,  I  inclose  it  open  for  your  perusal ;  not  only  that  you  may 
possess  the  actual  state  of  dispositions  beween  us,  but  that  if  anything  should  render 
the  delivery  of  it  ineligible  in  your  opinion,  you  may  return  it  to  me.    If  Mr.  Adams 
can  be  induced  to  administer  the  government  on  its  true  principles,  and  to  relinquish 
his  bias  to  an  English  constitution,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  on 
the  whole  for  the  public  good  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  him  as  to  his 
future  elections.    He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sure  barrier  against  Hamilton's  getting  in.' 
Since  my  last,  I  have  received  a  packet  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  choiceness 
of  which  testifies  that  they  come  from  you.    The  incidents  of  Hamilton's  insurrection 
is  a  curious  work  indeed.    The  hero  of  it  exhibits  himself  in  all  the  attitudes  of  a 
dexterous  balance  master. 

The  Political  Progress  is  a  work  of  value,  and  of  a  singular  complexion.  The 
eye  of  the  author  seems  to  be  a  natural  acromatic,  which  divests  every  object  of  the 
glare  of  color.    The  preceding  work,  under  the  same  title,  had  the  same  merit.    One 

*  Madison's  letter  to  Jefferson  of  December  5th,  produced  a  momentary  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  latter  that  there  might  possibly  bo  a  tie.  But  this  immediately  wore 
awaj ;  and,  indeed,  a  subsequent  communication  of  Mr.  Madison  would  have  dispelled 
all  such  expectations,  had  they  been  retained. 

*  Mr.  Irist  says:  "The  estimate  here  expressed  of  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Jefferson  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  latter  days,  he,  on  several  occasions, 
expressed  it  to  me,  pointing  out  the  advantages  which  it  combined — ^high  consideration 
^-nifficient  salary— leisure,    etc.  etc. 

These  were  familiar  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  well  known  throughout  his  family  circle. 

»  Mr.  Trist  says :  "  On  the day  of  December,  1827,  just  before  I  left  Montpellier, 

Hr.  3(adison  and  myself  were  reading  over  this  letter  together,  which  he  had  just  found, 
after  considerable  search  among  his  papers.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 
Mr.  M.  stopped,  shook  his  head,  and  said :  *  Hamilton  never  could  have  got  in.' " 
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is  disgusted  indeed,  with  the  ulcerated  state  which  it  presents  of  the  human  mind ; 
but,  to  cure  an  ulcer,  we  must  go  to  its  bottom ;  and  no  writer  has  ever  done  this 
more  radically  than  this  one.  The  reflections  into  which  he  leads  one  are  not  flat- 
tering to  our  species.  In  truth,  I  do  not  recollect  in  all  the  animal  kingdom  a 
single  species,  but  man,  which  is  eternally  and  systematically  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  own  species.  What  is  called  civilization  seems  to  have  no  other  effect  on 
him  than  to  teach  him  to  pursue  the  principle  of  helium  omnium  in  omnioj  on  a 
larger  scale  ;  and  in  place  of  the  little  contests  of  tribe  against  tribe,  to  engage  all 
the  quarters  of  the  earth  in  the  same  work  of  destruction.  When  we  add  to  this, 
that,  as  to  the  other  species  of  animals,  the  lions  and  tigers  are  mere  lambs  com- 
pared with  man  as  a  destroyer,  we  roust  conclude  that  it  is  in  man  alone  that  nature 
has  been  able  to  find  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  too  great  multiplicaUon  of 
other  animals,  and  of  man  himself:  an  equilibrating  power  against  the  fecnndity 
of  generation.  My  situation  points  my  views  chiefly  to  his  wars  in  the  physical 
world ;  yours  perhaps  exhibits  him  as  equally  warring  in  the  moral  one.  We  both 
I  believe,  Join  in  wishing  to  see  him  softened.    Adieu. 

Th.  Jeffibsov. 


Thohab  Jefferson  to  Johh  Adams, 

(Indoud  in  the  preceding.) 

Mosncnxo,  Deo.  SStt,  1796w 
Dear  Sir: 

The  public  and  the  public  papers  have  been  much  occupied  lately  in  placing 
us  in  a  po|{it  of  opposition  to  each  other.  I  trust  with  confidence  that  less  of  it  has 
been  felt  by  ourselves  personally.  In  the  retired  canton  where  I  am,  I  learn  little 
of  what  is  passing :  pamphlets  I  see  never ;  papers  but  a  few  ;  and  the  fewer  the 
happier.  Our  latest  intelligence  from  Philadelphia  at  present  is  of  the  16th  Inst 
But  tho*  at  that  date  your  election  to  the  first  magistracy  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  as  a  fact,  yet  with  me  it  has  never  been  doubted.  I  knew  it  impossible  yon 
should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the  Delaware,  and  even  if  that  of  Pennsylvania  should 
be  against  you  in  the  mass,  yet  that  you  would  get  enough  south  of  that  to  place 
your  succession  out  of  danger.  I  have  never  one  single  moment  expected  a  differ- 
ent issue  ;  and  tho^  I  know  I  shall  not  be  believed,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  I 
have  never  wished  it.  My  neighbors,  as  my  compurgators,  could  aver  that  hct^ 
because  they  sec  my  occupations  and  my  attachment  to  them.  Indeed  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  be  cheated  out  of  your  succession  by  a  trick  worthy  the  sabtlety 
of  your  arch-friend  of  New  York,  who  has  been  able  to  make  of  your  real  friends 
tools  to  defeat  their  and  your  Just  wishes.  Most  probably  he  will  be  disappointed 
as  to  you,  and  my  inclinations  place  me  out  of  his  reach.  I  leave  to  others  the  sub- 
lime delight  of  riding  in  the  storm,  better  pleased  with  sound  sleep  and  a  warm 
berth  below,  with  the  society  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  fellow-laborers  of  the  earth, 
than  of  spies  and  sycophants.  No  one,  then,  will  congratulate  you  with  purer  dis- 
interestedness than  myself  The  share  indeed  which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late 
vote,  I  shall  still  value  highly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  share  I  have  in  the  esteem  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  But  still,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  few  votes  less  would  be  nttk 
sensible  ;  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  j[ew  more  would  be  very  sensible  and  op- 
pressive to  me.  I  have  no  ambition  to  govern  men.  It  is  a  painful  and  thmnkleiB 
office.    Since  the  day,  too,  on  which  you  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  our  borins 
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''*s  never  so  overcast.    I  devoutly  wiah  you  may  be  able  to  shun  for  us  this  war, 
^y  which  our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  credit  will  be  destroyed.     If  you  are,  the 
^lory  will  be  all  your  own  ;  and  that  your  administration  may  be  filled  with  glory 
^d  happiness  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  us,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who,  tho', 
ui  the  course  of  our  voyage  through  life,  various  little  incidents  have  happened  or 
t>eeo  contrived  to  separate  us,  retains  still  for  you  the  solid  esteem  of  the  moments 
*^heii  we  were  working  for  our  independence,  and  sentiments  of  respect  and  affec- 
tionate attachment 

Th.  Jeffebsov. 


James  Madison  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

(Extract) 

Philabxlphxa,  Janwury  15, 1797. 

Sib: 

The  last  mail  brought  me  your  favor  of  Jan^y  1st,  inclosing  an  unsealed  one 
lor  ^r^  j^^^  {iQ(}  submitting  to  my  discretion  the  eligibility  of  delivering  it.    In  ex- 
erci^^ng  this  delicate  trust,  I  have  felt  no  small  anxiety ;  arising  by  no  means,  how- 
^^^^,  from  an  apprehension  that  a  free  exercise  of  it  could  be  in  collision  with  your 
'^^^    purpose,  but  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  myself,  and  the  importance  of  a 
^'"'^  lag  judgment  in  the  case.    After  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  be- 
^^^^'^j  I  have  been  led  to  suspend  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  till  you  should  have  an 
^^¥>«rtunity  of  deciding  on  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  following  reasons  : 
^^^«    It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Adams,  on  his  coming  to  this  place,  expressed  to  different 
^^'^^ns  a  respectful  cordiality  towards  you,  and  manifested  a  sensibility  to  the  can- 
*^^  manner  in  which  your  friends  had  in  general  conducted  the  opposition  to  him. 
'^^d  it  is  equally  known  that  your  sentiments  towards  him  personally  have  found 
^^^ir  way  to  him  in  the  most  conciliatory  form.    This  being  the  state  of  things  be- 
^«en  you,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  idea  of  bettering  it  is  not  out- 
^^ighed  by  the  possibility  of  changing  it  for  the  worse.     2d.  There  is  perhaps  a 
^^neral  air  on  the  letter,  which  betrays  the  difficulty  of  your  situation  in  writing  it ; 
^^d  it  is  uncertain  what  the  impression  might  be,  resulting  from  the  appearance. 
^^  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  A.  is  fully  apprised  of  the  trick  aimed  at  by  his  pseudo 
fiends  of  New  York ;  and  there  may  be  danger  of  his  suspecting,  in  mementos  on 
^hat  subject,  a  wish  to  make  his  resentment  an  instrument  for  avenging  that  of 
Others.     A  hint  of  this  kind  was  some  time  ago  dropped  by  a  judicious  and  sound 
^an,  who  lives  under  the  same  roof,  with  a  wish  that  even  the  newspapers  might  be 
%ilent  on  that  point.    4th.  May  not  what  is  said  of  **  the  sublime  delights  of  riding 
in  the  storm,**  etc.,  be  misconstrued  into  a  reflection  on  those  who  have  no  distaste 
to  the  helm  at  the  present  crisis  ?    Tou  know  the  temper  of  Mr.  A.  better  than  I  do ; 
but  I  have  always  conceived  it  to  be  rather  a  ticklish  one.     5th.  The  tenderness 
due  to  the  zealous  and  active  promoters  of  your  election,  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
their  anxieties  and  exertions  ought  to  be  depreciated  by  anything  implying  the  un- 
reasonableness of  them.    I  know  that  some  individuals  who  have  deeply  committed 
themselves,  and  probably  incurred  the  political  enmity  at  least  of  the  P.  elect,  are 
already  sore  on  this  head.    6th.  Ck>nsidering  the  probability  that  Mr.  A.*s  course  of 
administration  may  force  an  opposition  to  it  from  the  Republican  quarter,  and  the 
general  uncertainty  of  the  posture  which  our  affairs  may  take,  there  may  be  real 
embarrassments  from  giving  written  possession  to  him,  of  the  degree  of  compliment 
and  confidence  which  your  personal  delicacy  and  friendship  have  suggested. 
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I  have  ventured  to  make  these  obscnrations,  because  I  am  sure  voa  will  eqnillT 
appreciate  the  motiye  and  the  matter  of  them  ;  and  because  I  do  not  viev  them  ai 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  policy  of  cultivating  Mr.  Adams's  favorable  dispoAtioB, 
and  giving  a  fair  start  to  his  Executive  career.  As  you  have,  no  doubt,  retained  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  I  do  not  send  it  back  as  you  request.  It  occurs,  however,  that 
if  the  subject  should  not  be  changed  in  your  view  of  it,  by  the  reasons  which  info- 
ence  mine,  and  the  delivery  of  the  letter  be  accordingly  judged  expedient,  it  maj^ 
not  be  amiss  to  alter  the  date  of  it,  either  by  writing  the  whole  over  again,  o^ 
authorizing  me  to  correct  that  part  of  it.' 

We  return  now  to  the  question ;  what  mean  these  avowals 
concerning,  and  to  President  Adams — suppressed  by  the  greater 
and  (as  things  resulted)  more  discreet   caution   of  Madison/ 
Was  the  nolo  episcopari  of  the  defeated  candidate  insinceref 
Was  it  an  artifice  to  wheedle  Mr.  Adams  ?     Or  was  Jeffers(»i, 
partly  from  friendship,  and  partly  from  disinclination  to  encoun- 
ter the  storm,  willing  to  resign  the  helm  to  the  hand  of  a  pilot 
who  he  knew  would  not  "put  our  vessel  on  her  Sepnblicao 
tack  before  she  should  be  thrown  too  much  to  leeward  of  te 
true  principles  ?" 

None  of  these  conclusions  are  necessarily  deducible  from 
the  facts.  Whatever  Mr.  Adams's  theoretical  opinions  in  poli- 
tics, his  practical  line  of  action  was  already  known  to  vary  most 
essentially  from  Hamilton's.  He  was  not  suspected  of  any 
fondness  for  stupendous  treasury  schemes.  He  was  known  to 
have  no  real  partialities  for  England.  He  was  not  an  "exotic" 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  or  in  his  impressions  of  his  own  cluff- 
acter  and  "genus."  "This  American  world"  was  "made  for 
him ;"  he  both  loved  and  was  proud  of  it.  He  was  as  widely 
separated  from  Hamilton  in  personal  feelings  as  in  polideal 
designs.  The  latter  had  never  made  a  show  of  befriending  hioij 
except  when  it  was  necessary  to  attribute  a  criminal  intent  to 
Jefferson's  J.  B.  Smith  letter.'  He  had  no  hopes  that  he  coold 
render  Mr.  Adams  a  tool.  He  and  his  particular  friends  hii 
submitted  to  Mr.  Adams's  nomination  only  as  a  matter  of  neeee- 
sity."    He  had  recently  attempted  to  procure  his  defeat  for  the 

>  In  regard  to  the  ^' lopping"  which  this  letter  underwent,  before  it  waa  retuaed  bf 
Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Trist  says:  ''The  paragraph  lopped  off  related  to  the  p<dHlet  of  tv 
hour,  in  connection  (no  far  as  memory  serves)  with  Colonel  Hamilton.  Wnaterer  it  Vli| 
it  was  not  trivial  or  unimportant,  but  the  reverse  in  a  high  degree." 

The  last  fact  woald  be  readily  gnessed.  Wo  venture  to  conjecture  the  lopped  portJai 
was  a  reply  to  the  middle  paragraph  of  Jefferson's  letter  of  January  Ist. 

*  See  ante,  p.  4  and  72. 

s  See  Ames  and  Wfllaott'a  declarationB  on  this  point.    Gibba's  Memoin,  etc.  yoL  ft 
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dency  by  bringing  in  Mr.  Pinckney  over  his  head.'  Mr. 
as  knew  the  course  that  he  and  some  other  chiefs  of  the 
Federal  school  had  pursued  in  the  election.^  He  ought 
ve  known  that  as  President  he  would  be  compelled  to  sub- 
;o  the  dictation  of  these  men,  or  encounter  their  deadly 
iition — the  more  deadly  as  they  could  fire  upon  him  witliin 
wn  party  camp.  Again,  Jefferson  had  an  abiding  faitli  in 
idams's  personal  integrity  under  all  circumstances.  But 
5  he  believed  Hamilton  was  "  disinterested,  honest  and 
rable  in  all  private  transactions,"  he  considered  him  "  so 
tched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example  as  to  be  under 
•ugh  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  govern- 
of  a  nation."'  How  far  the  disclosures  made  by  Hamil- 
now  published  Works  would  have  modified  Jefferson's 
usions  in  either  of  the  particulars  here  expressed,  we  will 
ndertake  to  say. 

astly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  dreaded  Hamilton's 
tion  and  his  designs.  He  not  unfrequently  mentioned  the 
jssion — the  chill — that  came  over  him  on  hearing  Hamil- 
xtravagantly  praise  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  pro- 
3e  him  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.*  If  we  were 
ie  to  conjecture  the  reasons  why  these  remarks  should  have 
iced  so  strong  an  effect,  perhaps  we  should  find  a  clue  to 
I  declaration  of  Cicero's,*  that  Ceesar  had  frequently  in  his 
h  a  veree  of  Euripides  "  which  expressed  the  image  of  his 
^  that  "  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be  violated,  they 
to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning,"  or  words  to  that 
.    That  Jefferson  believed  that  Hamilton  was  capable  of 

,400.    See  also  Hamilton's  "Public  Character,  etc.,  of  John  Adams,"  In  tho 
of  his  Works. 

indlton  menacingly  insisted  on  an  equal  support  of  Adams  and  Pinckney  in  New 
i,  to  make  sure,  as  he  alleged,  of  defeating  Jeffbrson,  but  ho  admitted  that  this 
I  haye  given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewhat  better  chance  than  Mr.  Adams."  that  ''an 
rorable  to  the  former  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  him,"  as  ''  lie  declared 
time  in  the  circles  of  his  confidential  friends."  (Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
and  695.)  In  other  words,  Hamilton  labored  to  the  verge  of  political  safety,  to 
bout  a  state  of  things  which  he  was  morally  certain  would  procure  Pinckney's 
tn  over  Adams,  the  real  and  avowed  candidate  of  his  party. 
^e  complicity  of  other  parties  to  this  scheme,  see  two  letters  from  Higginson  to 
»n.  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  185, 191.  Also  Oliver  Wolcott,  sen.,  to  his 
Goodrich  to  Wolcott.  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  408.  411,  cum  mult,  ai, 
e  letter  of  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  Dec.  12, 1796.  Life  of  John  Adams  by  C.  F. 
p.  495. 

la,  Randolph's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  451 ;  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  97. 
statement  of  this  general  tenor  appears  somewhere  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  writing**. 
lot  for  the  moment  recollect  where  it  is. 
is  statement  is  attributed  to  Cicero  in  Dr.  Middleton's  Life  of  him. 

n.— 21 
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nourishing  dangerous  practical  designs — ^that  he  suspected  pre 
cisely  what  Governeur  Morris  suspected,  that  Hamilton  con- 
templated in  some  "  crisis  "  resorting  to  the  sword — we  sliall 
have  clear  proof. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  1796,  in  the  face  rf 
Jaj's  treaty,  discouraged  Jefferson  of  the  success  of  the  Sepab- 
lican  party  unless  the  contest  could  be  rendered  less  a  geo- 
graphical one.  His  views  on  this  head  are  sufficiently  giveu  in 
the  letter  to  Madison  of  January  1st,  1797.  And  he  felt  there 
could  be  no  decisive  and  permanent  advantage  secured  by  merely 
electing  a  Kepublican  President,  while  Congress  and  the  numeri- 
cal weight  of  the  country  were  against  him.  He  believed  that 
the  only  hope  against  greater  evils  lay  in  a  union  with  the 
moderate  Federalists,  and  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ultras  from  soon  succeeding  to  power — probably  to 
prevent  Hamilton  himself  from  becoming  President.  He 
doubtless  felt  satisfied  that  if  Mr.  Adams  could  be  separated 
from  the  ultra-Federalists,  placed  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
to  them,  rendered  dependent  upon  the  Republican  party, 
surrounded  by  its  chiefs,  who  were  men  of  immeasurably  more 
ability  than  the  chiefs  of  the  moderate  Federalists,  the  reralt 
would  be  rather  an  absorption  of  than  a  coalition  with  the 
latter.  Possibly  Jefferson  felt  that  his  own  influence  with  Mr. 
Adams  personally  and  as  the  Republican  leader,  and  his  ooii- 
venient  propinquity  to  him  as  Vice-President,  would  enable 
him  to  render  that  absorption  certain  and  complete. 

Mr.  Adams  was  certainly  much  nearer  to  the  Hamiltom'aos 
than  to  the  Republicans  in  certain  theories.     In  his  views  of 
practical  policy  he  was,  until  he  became  intoxicated  with  the 
possession  of  authority,  nearer  the  latter ;  or,  at  least,  with  his 
large  and  warm  heart  and  early  democratic  biases,  he  would 
have  found  it  much  more  easy  to  diverge  from  his  own  line  to 
them  than  to  their  opponents.     Hamilton  had  no  hold  on  the 
Federal  masses  compared  with  Adams,  but  he  had  made  himself 
a  dictator  among  a  great  majority  of  their  leaders,  and  tliis  even 
in  Mr.  Adams's  own  State.   Ames,  Sedgwick,  Cabot,  Pickering, 
and  the  whole  "  Essex  Junto,"  were  thorough  Hamiltoniins. 
There  was  no  moderate  Federal  party  in  Congress  beyond  a 
mere  wing,  nor  could  there  be  so  long  as  the  able,  energetic  and 
managing  Federal  chiefs  in  every  State  where  the  party  could 
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elect  Congressmen  were  Hamiltonians.  Mr.  Adams  could  not 
therefore  possibly  sustain  his  administration  withoat  the  sup- 
port of  either  the  ultra-Federalists  or  the  Republicans.  He 
would  be  forced  to  concede  a  good  deal  to  secure  either. 

From  quarters  from  which  we  should  not  have  expected  it, 
namely  from  Mr.  Adams's  friends  and  apologists,  we  have  seen 
the  idea  held  out  that  there  was  something  specially  designing, 
and  intended  to  wheedle,  in  Jefiferson's  advance  to  Mr.  Adams 
on  this  occasion.  The  facts  do^  not  furnish  any  color  for  the 
hypothesis  that  Mr,  Jefferson  thought  so  poorly  of  the  President 
as  to  believe  that  he  could  be  seduced  away  from  a  party  to 
which  he  was  united  by  principle  and  affection,  merely  by  the 
promise  of  what  this  same  hypothesis  would  presume  he  would 
not  be  compelled  to  look  for  from  any  new  friends.  If  Mr. 
Adams  entertained  the  same  views  with  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Federal  Members  of  Congress — if  there  were  no  concealed 
differences  of  opinion,  or  disaffection  between  him  and  the 
chiefs  of  that  victorious  party  who  ostensibly  stood  around  him 
— what  kind  of  a  lure  would  it  be  if  he  was  supposed  in  his 
senses,  and  the  offerer  was  in  his  senses,  to  offer  him  the  sup- 
port of  a  minority  in  exchange  for  that  of  a  majority  ? 

But  neither  Mr.  Adams  himself,  nor  the  Hamiltonians 
believed  there  was  such  political  and  personal  harmony  between 
them.    Mr.  Adams  wrote  his  wife,  December  12th,  1796  : 


«i 


If  Colonel  Hamilton's  personal  dislike  of  Jefferson  does  not  obtain  too  much 
influence  with  Massachusetts  electors,  neither  Jefferson  will  be  President,  nor 
Pincknej  Vice-President 

**  I  am  not  enough  of  an  Englishman,  nor  little  enough  of  a  Frenchman,  for 
some  people.  These  would  be  willing  that  Pinckncy  should  come  in  chief  But 
they  will  be  disappointed.  •  »  ♦ 

**  Giles  sajs,  *  the  point  is  settled  The  V.  P.  will  be  President.  He  is  undoubtedly 
chosen.  The  old  man  will  make  a  good  President  too.*  (There^s  for  you.)  *6ut  we 
shall  have  to  check  him  a  little  now  and  then.    That  will  be  all.*   Thus  Mr.  Giles.  *    * 

^*  The  Southern  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  have  expressed  more 
affection  for  me  than  they  ever  did  before,  since  1774.  They  certainly  wish  Mr. 
Adams  elected  rather  than  Mr.  Pinckncy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Hamilton  and  Jay 
are  said  to  he  for  Finckney.  •  •  «  • 

**  There  have  been  manoeuvres  and  combinations  in  this  election  that  would  sur- 
prise yon.    I  may  one  day  or  other  develop  them  to  you.  ^ 

**  There  Is  an  active  spirit  in  the  Union  who  will  fill  it  with  his  politics  wherever 
be  U.    He  must  be  attended  to,  and  not  suffered  to  do  too  much.**  * 

1  Life  of  John  Adams,  p.  495.    But  strangely  enough  (or  what  would  appear  strangel.? 
tSDough  in  any  other  man),  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Gerry,  of  February  3d,    (Sec  AdamH''» 
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While  Mr.  Adams  thus  dreaded  "the  active  spirit"  of  Ham- 
ilton, it  is  certain,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  assertions,  that  be 
entertained  no  corresponding  suspicions  of  Jefferson,  and  ▼« 
not  aware  that  they  differed  very  materially  in  their  views  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Giving  (in  1809)  a  published 
account  of  a  transaction  which  took  place  immediately  after  hii 
inauguration  in  the  Presidency,  he  said  : 

"■  I  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  JefTenon.  With  this  gentlemn 
I  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  for  fire-and-twentj  years,  had  acted  nitb 
him  in  dangerous  times  and  arduous  conflicts,  and  always  Coiind  him  aastduov. 
laborious,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  upright  and  faithful  Though  by  thii  ok 
I  differed  with  him  in  opinion  by  the  whole  horizon  concerning  the  practictbiEtf 
and  success  of  the  French  Revolution  and  some  other  points,  I  had  no  retsoa  to 
think  that  he  differed  materially  from  me  with  regard  to  our  national  Constiniioa 
I  did  not  think  that  the  rumbling  noise  of  party  calumny  ought  to  discoonge  m 
from  consulting  men  whom  I  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  lid 
whose  experience,  genius,  learning,  and  travels  had  eminently  qualified  them  tt 
give  advice.  I  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  what  he  thought  of  another  trip  to  Paris,  aid 
whether  he  thought  the  Constitution  and  the  people  would  be  willing  to  spare  hia 
for  a  short  time.  *  Are  you  determined  to  send  to  France  T  *  Yes.'  *  Tliat  is 
right,'  said  Mr.  Jefferson ;  *  but  without  considering  whether  the  Constitntion  viD 
allow  it  or  not,  I  am  so  sick  of  residing  in  Europe,  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  p 
there  again  V  I  replied,  *  I  own  I  have  strong  doubts  whether  it  would  be  legal  to 
appoint  you ;  but  1  believe  no  man  could  do  the  business  so  well.  What  do  tm 
think  of  sending  Mr.  Madison?  Do  you  think  he  would  accept  an  appointment f 
*I  do  not  know,'  said  Mr.  Jefferson.     *  Washington  wanted  to  appoint  him 


Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  520.)    Mr.  Adams  wrote,  February  13th  (two  months  after  the  letter 
to  his  wife) : 

^'  Phocion,  the  ex-Secretary,  and  their  connections,  did  not,  I  believe,  meditite  by 
surprise  to  bring  in  Pinckney.  I  believe  they  honestly  meant  to  bring  in  me ;  but  tkej 
were  frightened  into  a  belief  that  I  should  fail,  and  they,  in  their  agony,  thovght  it  betttr 
to  bring  in  Pinckney  than  Jefferson,  and  some,  I  believe,  preferred  bringing  m  Pincbey 
President,  rather  than  Jefferson  should  bo  Vice-President.  I  believe  there  were  no  ven 
dishonest  intrigues  in  this  business.  The  zeal  of  some  was  not  very  ardent  for  ne,  tall 
believe  none  opposed  me." — Adams* »  IVorkM^  vol.  viii.  p.  624. 

To  this  Mr.  A<lanis'8  editor  and  biographer,  so  ready  to  impute  "  discrepanciei*'  of 
statement,  *'  vapors  of  duplicity,"  stratagems,  etc.,  to  others  besides  the  subject  of  Mi 
biography,  attaches  a  note  after  the  words  *^  bring  in  me,"  as  follows : 

"•  >iot  many  days  after  the  confident  expression  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Adams  Retired 
from  an  old  fViend  in  Albany  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  secret  hostility  of  Mr.  HsbbHm 
and  his  immediate  friends.  •  *  *  Hr.  Jefferson,  far  more  keen  sighted  ia 
stratagem,  had  hit  the  truth  two  months  earlier,"  etc. 

This  gentleman  has  a  convenient  way  of  citing  unnamed  or  unquoted  (in  the  wordi) 
witnesses  to  supply  links  to  his  theories — as  we  shall  see  on  a  more  coospicnonsocctfisB. 
where  Mr.  Jefferson  is  named.  But  it  would  seem  in  the  above  case,  from  his  letter  to 
his  wife,  that  Mr.  (John)  Adams  did  not  need  the  anonvmons  intimations  with  which  ve 
are  now  furnished  in  the  snuplied  link  of  facts — but  tnat  he  actually,  for  once,  was  as 
**  keen-sichtcd  in  stratagem^  as  Jefferson  himself! 

John  Adams  does  not  really  need  any  testimony  named  or  unnamed  to  explain  away 
the  most  rai)id  transition  and  re-transition  in  his  statements.  On  the  contrary,  incon- 
sistency in  his  declarations  is  so  much  more  habitual  than  consistency,  that  we  shodd 
suspect  him  of  a  ^^  stratagem  "  himself,  did  we  find  him  agreeing  with  himself  through  twc 
or  three  consecutive  narrations  of  the  same  fact.  He  was  only  consistent  in  incei 
sistency. 
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time  ago,  aad  kept  the  place  open  for  him  a  long  time  ;  bat  he  ncrer  oould  get  him 
to  wtLj  that  he  would  go/  Other  characters  were  considered,  and  other  conversa- 
don  ensued.  We  parted  as  good  friends  as  we  had  always  lived  ;  but  we  consulted 
▼erjr  little  together  afterwards.  Party  yiolence  soon  rendered  it  impracticable,  or 
mi  least  useless,  and  this  party  violence  was  excited  by  Uamilton  more  than  any 
other  man. 

^  I  will  not  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  in  this  place  without  declaring  my 
opinion  that  the  accusations  against  him  of  blind  devotion  to  France,  of  hostility  to 
England,  of  hatred  to  commerce,  of  partiaUty  and  duplicity  in  his  late  negotiations 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  are  without  foundation.** ' 

It  appears  from  this  that  Mr.  Adams  was  quite  as  ready  for 
a  union  with  the  Republicans,  as  any  of  them  could  be  with 
him — ^that  lie  made  the  first  important  actual  advance — that  he 
was  wilh'ng,  two  months  after  the  date  of  Jefferson's  suppressed 
letter  to  him,  to  give  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  an  oflSce  on  the 
saccessful  conduct  of  which,  under  the  precise  circumstances  of 
(he  time,  the  whole  fate  of  his  own  administration  hung. 

We  could  readily  accumulate  proof  to  any  amount  to  show 
that  Adams  entered  the  Presidency  sufficiently  conscious  of  his 
troe  position,  to  be  anxious  to  form  that  union  which  Jefferson 
suggested  to  Madison. 

In  Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda  occurs  the  following  passage, 
giving  the  substance  of  Madison's  letter  to  Jefferson,  on  the 
points  under  examination,  in  a  little  more  unvarnished  form  : 

**  Yesterday,  July  15th,  1827,  speaking  of  Mr.  Adams  [Mr.  Madison  said]:  *  On 
coming  into  the  office  of  President,  he  brought  with  him  a  sincere  disposition  to 
conciliate  the  Republican  party — to  bring  them  into  the  administration  and  give 
them  their  share  of  it — but  his  advisers,  Hamilton,  Pickering,  etc.,  would  not  hear 
of  it.    He  was  wrought  up  into  a  frenzy  almost  by  those  around  him.*    *  You  speak  in 

that  letter  [Madison's  letter  to  Jefferson  of  January  15,  1797]  of  H n*s 

treachery  to  Adams — what  was  that?*  Why,  sir,  A.  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Federal  party  as  their  candidate  ;  but  the  ultra-Federalists,  as  they  may  be  called, 
fearing  that  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  they  might  wish,  took  up 
Plockney  as  their  candidate.** ' 

i  Mr.  Adams's  Correspondence  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Patriot.  See  his 
Works,  ToL  ix.  p.  285. 

*  This  postscript  of  the  conversation  of  the  15th  is  preceded,  in  the  Memoranda,  by  a 
report  of  tne  conversation  of  that  day,  written  immediately  after,  which,  though  it  con- 
tarns  irrelevant  matter,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  omit  from  the  liberal  apology  it 
oflfers  for  the  early  Federalists,  from  the  Jfustice  it  does  Mr.  Adams,  and  from  the  favorable 
opinion  it  reconls  of  the  manly  elder  Wolcott,  whom  it  is  our  province  to  meet  in  these 
Mtfei  only  in  one  unfortunate  phase— croaking  against  Repubhcan  government. 

'*  Umitirsitt,  July  lUth,  1A17.— Mr.  Madison  JMid]  : 

'*  *  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  s  objections  to  Democracy  were  con 
■iderably  mitigated  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  him 
since  I  left  public  life,  and  on  one  occasion  expressed  a  belief  that  our  institutions  would 
stasd— his  answer  was  such  as  to  Induce  the  above  opinion.    At  the  time  he  wrote  his 
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The  ultra-Federalista  understood  Mr.  Adams's  leanings  as 
well  as  they  were  understood  by  himself  and  the  Republicans. 
Hamilton  wrote  King,  February  15th  : 

"  Mr.  Adams  is  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice-President.  Our  Jacobins  s&y  tlicT 
are  well  pleased,  and  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  to  lie  down  together.  Ml 
Adams's  personal  friends  talk  a  little  in  the  same  way:  '  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  halfM 
ill  a  man  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  him.  There  is  to  be  a  united  aad  i 
vigorous  administration.*  Skeptics  like  me  quietly  look  forward  to  the  erent,  iA 
liug  to  hope,  but  not  prepared  to  beliere.  If  Mr.  Adams  has  Tanitj,  *tis  ]dain  t 
plot  has  been  laid  to  take  hold  of  it.  We  trust  his  real  good  sense  and  integritj 
will  be  a  sufficient  shield.** ' 

Hamilton,  in  his  letter  on  "  The  public  conduct  and  character 
of  John  Adams,"  etc.,  published  in  1800,  said : 

**  The  outset  [of  Mr.  Adams*s  Presidency]  was  distinguished  by  a  speech  whidi 


book,  he  was  in  England— he  had  witnessed  considerable  evils  and  emptiYe  vnminm 
arising  from  the  Democratical  institutions  in  his  own  country— his  mind  was  filled  wHk 
the  history  of  past  Democracies. 

*^  i  Do  you  know  that  in  hifl  youth  he  was  a  thorough-going  Democrat ;  and  haw  jm 
ever  seen  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe  ?'  *  No !'  *  Well,  sir,  Mr.  W.  always  entertaisM  i 
great  regard  for  him.  in  fact,  sir,  when  the  deleg^ation  came  back,  their  mouths  wore  fd 
of  his  praises — ^his  eloquence— his  logical  argumentativeness.  Mr.  W.  wrote  to  ask  Ui 
opinions  on  a  form  of  government ;  and  his  answer  proves  that  he  went  as  fiur  is  Ui 
cnoice  of  the  Democratic  principle,  as  any  man  even  now  does  in  these  States.  Svtry 
office  was  to  be  annually  elective.  The  Government  was  to  have  not  only  the  most  cob* 
plete  dependence  on,  but  the  closest  sjrmpathies  with  the  people.'  *  There  ii  eiB> 
siderable  excuse  for  the  wanderings  (the  word  used  was  one  taken  f^om  astrononv)  of 
the  eastern  politicians.  Many  eruptive  symptoms  had  appeared  among  them;  ajedoair 
levelling  spirit,  such  as  to  create  just  alarm.  *  *  «  *  There  was  a  itroit 
inclination  manifested  in  that  section  not  to  pay  debts,  not  to  do  anything  which  em 
tend  to  create  wealth.  So  strong  was  this,  that  it  influenced  the  votes  of  their  re^ 
sentatives.  On  the  question  for  i>aying  the  army,  we  had  eight  States ;  It  required  me* 
It  turned  on  the  vote  of  Connecticut.  These  representatives  were  Dyer,  a  man  of  get- 
tlemanly  manners,  who  had  seen  the  world  (he  uad  been  to  England),  but  not  of  my 
sound  principle.  Wolcott,  an  honest  man.  Wolcott  determined  that  he  would  bnfe 
the  storm  that  awaited  him  at  home.  Dyer  hung  back.  He  was  of  course  very  woA 
pressed.  At  length,  he  consented,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  write  a  preamble.  In  this  he  was  indulged.  Too  kaov 
the  very  proper  principle  that  the  resolution  is  first  adopted;  and  then,  ue  preamhie;  is 
order  that  the  latter  may  be  made  to  fit  This  was  the  course  in  this  instance.  The  neo- 
lution  being  adopted — ^the  preamble  came  under  consideration.  Whereupon,  a  noi 
many  criticisms  were  made  upon  the  preamble  (not  in  earnest ;  but  some  of  the  meBoen 
felt  provoked  at  the  uneasiness  which  D.  had  caused  them  to  experience),  vod  he  wn 
kept  for  an  hour  as  pale  as  a  sheet  under  the  apprehension  that  his  preamble  woaM  be 
rejected."    (Written  directly  after  by  N.  P.  T.) 

Under  the  date  of  IGth,  is  one  of  those  parenthetical  anecdotes  which  Mr.  MadlMB*s 
humor  and  irresistible  way  of  relating  made  such  a  seasoning  to  his  fkmihar  tod 
especially  his  table-talk. 

Some  days  previous,  speaking  of  the  distress  experienced  during  the  Kevohition: 

'*  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  loss  of  my  hat  ?"  "  No."  "  Well,  sir,  I  was  staying  at 
Bp.  Madison's  in  Williamsburg  (he  was  not  yet  Bp.  by-the-by).  and  my  hat  was  sloleB 
out  of  the  window  in  which  I  had  laid  it.  It  was  about  a  mile  f^om  the  house  to  the 
palace,  and  I  was  kept  from  going  to  the  latter  two  days,  by  the  impossibility  of  settinf 
a  hat  of  any  kind.  At  last,  however,  I  obtained  one  firom  a  little  Frenchman  who  sold 
snuff— very  coarse— an  extremely  small  crown  and  broad  brinii  and  it  was  the  subject 
of  great  merriment  to  my  friends." 

^  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  306. 
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bis  friends  lamented  as  temporizing.    It  had  the  air  of  a  lure  for  the  faTor  of  hi^ 
opponents,  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  The  conRi derations  which  had  reconciled  me  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pinckney, 
were  of  a  nature  ezclusiTely  public.  They  resulted  from  the  disgusting  egotism, 
the  distempered  jealousy,  and  the  ungorernable  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Adamses  tem- 
per, joined  to  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  his  maxims  of  administration. 
Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  had  acted  with  the  Federal  party,  yet  be  had 
more  than  once  broached  theories  at  variance  with  his  practice.  And  in  conversa- 
tion he  repeatedly  made  excursions  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which  alarmed 
the  friends  of  the  prevailing  system.''  * 

Elsewhere  in  the  paper,  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Adams, 
though  he  acted  for  the  Treasury  Schemes,  so  far  as  his  official 
position  required,  talked  against  them,  appears  in  the  more 
explicit  declaration  that  he  gave  ^^  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  to 
the  worst  of  the  aspersions  which  the  enemies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration [Washington's]  had  impudently  thrown  upon  it" — had 
"  stooped  himself  to  become  one  of  its  calumniators."  * 

Letters  written  just  before  and  just  after  Mr.  Adams's  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency  by  a  multitude  of  otlier  leading  ultra 
Federalists,  more  or  less  directly  show  that  they  entertained 
similar  suspicions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Adams's  political  opinions 
and  leanings.  We  will  cite  a  few  of  the  first  that  present  them- 
selves :  General  Schuyler  (Hamilton's  father-in-law)  to  Hamil- 
ton, Mai'ch  19th;'  O.  Wolcott,  sen.,  to  O.  Wolcott,  jr.,  March 
80th  ;*  Ames  to  O.  Wolcott,  jr.,  March  24th ;'  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth  to  O.  Wolcott,  jr.,  March  26th.* 

That  Adams  most  keenly  felt  and  resented  their  preference 
for  Pinckney,  the  ultra-Federalists  had  no  doubt.  Hamilton 
directly  charged,  in  the  paper  we  have  quoted  from,  that  it  was 
the  source  of  the  "schism  which  had  since  grown  up  in  the 
Federal  party  " — that  "  Mr.  Adams  never  could  forgive  the  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  plan  " — that  "  he  had  discovered 
bitter  animosity  against  several  of  them  " — that  "  against  him 
[Hamilton]  his  rage  had  been  so  vehement  as  to  have  caused 
him,  more  than  once,  to  forget  the  decorum  which,  in  his  situ- 
ation, ought  to  have  been  an  inviolable  law  " — that  "  it  would 
not  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  had  studied  his  charac- 

>  See  Hamilton's  Works,  toL  vii.  p.  695.      *  Oibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  176.^ 

•  lb.  p.  701.  •  lb.  p.  477. 

•  n>.  ToL  Ti.  p.  S13.  *  n>  p.  478. 
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ter,  to  bupposc  that  he  was  capable  of  being  alienated  from  a 
system  to  which  he  had  been  attached,  because  it  was  held  bj 
men  whom  he  hated."  * 

We  are  enabled,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  facts,  to  pro- 
perly estimate  the  hypothesis  that  Jefiferson  proposed  a  coaUtion 
with  a  thorough-going  opponent,  and  with  a  man  he  expected  to 
meet  at  least  half  way  in  yielding  up  opinions  and  principles; 
and  then  that  the  lure  thrown  out  to  Mr.  Adams's  somewhat  old 
political  virginity  and  simplicity  was  the  proffer  of  the  support 
of  the  minority  instead  of  that  of  the  majority !     And  we  are 
enabled  to  properly  estimate  a  much  more  important  matter  in 
question — Jefferson's  real  motives  and  expectations  in  suggesting 
such  a  union.    There  remains  no  reasonable  donbt   that  he 
expected  to  absorb  Mr.  Adams  into  a  substantially  complete 
coaction  with  the  Republicans.    Had  the  offer  of  the  Republican 
support  been  formally  made  and  accepted  by  the  latter,  tboae 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  and  with  the  chai'actersof  the 
several  actors,  will  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
expectations  of  the  result  would  not  have  been  materially  disap- 
pointed.    It  would  have  been  a  shorter  step  for  Mr.  Adams  to 
go  among  the  Republicans  in  1797,  than  it  was  to  go  among 
them  as  he  did,  a  few  years  later,  after  meanwhile  placing  hini- 
self  in  a  far  wider  position  of  political  and  personal  hostility  to 
them. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  fortunate,  however,  that  Madigon 
did  not  act  on  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson  made  on  a  partial 
view  from  his  "  retired  canton  ;"  or,  at  all  events,  that  no  such 
union  took  place  between  the  Republicans  and  the  moderate 
Federalists.     Mr.  Adams  was  imprudent,  headstrong,  irascible 
and  capricious.    Men  of  the  prudence  and  tact  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  might  have  kept  consistency  and  smooth  sailing  as  long 
as  they  could  remain  close  about  his  person.    But  there  was  no 
telling  what  sudden  explosion   might  follow  their  momentary 
absence,  or  the  approach  of  such  ignited  masses  as  Giles.    It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  tone,  half  of  gratification  and  half  of 
readiness  to  scent  offence,  with  which  Mr.  Adams  described  to 
his  wife,'  the   rough  and  rapid  wooing  of  the  iinceremonions 
Virginia  partisan.     And  then  we  suspect  that  no  proof  can  be 

»  Hairilton'B  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  C9C.  *  Letter  of  December  12, 179G. 
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found  that  Mr.  Adams  would  have  considered  himself  called 
upon  to  retire  at  the  close  of  a  second  term ;  and  that  the  pro- 
babilities lean  decidedly  the  other  way. 

At  best,  things  would  have  rested  on  an  insecure  basis,  with 
a  man,  to  borrow  Madison's  expressive  pln-ase,  of  so  "  ticklish  " 
a  temper;  and  unfortunate  deviations  or  coucessions  might  have 
been  sometimes  required  to  keep  harmony  with  him,  and  with 
that  handful  of  moderate  Federal  leaders  whom  he  would  bring 
to  the  alliance. 

It  was  far  better  that  the  Republicans  should  be  kept  in  the 
minority,  four  years  longer,  and  when  they  did  come  into  power, 
that  they  should  come  with  no  shackles  on  their  action,  no  "  old 
men  of  the  sea,"  on  their  shoulders.  Besides,  in  1796-7,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  Republicans  could  not  of  possibility  have  been  deci- 
sive. Parties  had  not  ripened  and  exposed  their  real  aims. 
Had  the  Federalists  been  defeated  either  in  that  election,  or  by 
a  subsequent  union  of  the  moderates,  they  would  have  gone 
down  ostensibly  with  the  mantle  of  Washington  covering  them 
—ostensibly  but  a  conservative  republican  party.  It  was  well 
that  they  were  allowed  a  trial  when  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  great 
and  good  Statesman  were  no  longer  in  a  place  to  discover  and 
control  their  machinations.  It  was  necessary  that  Icarus  should 
guide  his  own  flight  and  attempt  a  higher  one  than  the  wise 
Dssdalus,  to  make  his  fall  certain  and  fatal  I 

The  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  learnt  the  result  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania election,  he  discovered  his  error.  He  found  that  geo- 
graphical considerations  had  not  prevailed.  And  he  caught 
with  marvellous  celerity  a  great  political  idea.  Speaking  of 
a  territorial  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  a  letter 
to  Madison,  January  22d  (1797),  he  said : 

**  Let  us  cultivate  Pennsylvania  and  we  need  not  fear  the  universe."  (And  the 
idea  thus  expands.)  **  Let  but  this  block  [Virginia]  stand  firm  on  its  basis,  and 
Pennsylvania  do  the  same,  our  Union  will  be  perpetual,  and  our  general  Govern- 
ment  kept  within  the  bounds  and  form  of  the  Constitution/* 

In  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (written  before  receiving 
an  answer  to  his  preceding  one  of  January  1st),  he  said  that  he 
was  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Adams  "  spoke  of  him  with  great 
friendship  and  witr» satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  administering 
the  government  in  concurrence  with  him,"  and  he  added : 
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"  I  am  glad  of  the  first  information,  becaose  though  I  saw  that  our  ancient 
friendship  was  aficcted  by  a  little  leaven,  produced  partly  by  his  constitution,  partly 
by  the  contrivance  of  others,  yet  I  never  felt  a  diminution  of  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  retained  a  solid  affection  for  him.  His  principles  of  government  I 
knew  to  be  changed,  but  conscientiously  changed.  As  to  my  participating  in  the 
administration,  if  by  that  he  meant  the  Executive  cabinet,  both  duty  and  inclint- 
tion  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I  cannot  have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793 
revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily  into  the  arena  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  every  conflict.  As  to  duty,  the  Constitution  will  know  me  only  as 
the  member  of  a  legislative  body :  and  its  principle  is,  that  of  a  separation  of 
legislative.  Executive,  and  judiciary  functions,  except  in  cases  specified.  If  this 
principle  be  not  expressed  in  direct  terms,  yet  it  is  clearly  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  commented  and  acted  ou  by  every  friend  to  free 
government'' 

Receiving  Madison's  reply  to  his  letter  of  Jannarj  Ist,  he 
wrote : 

To  James  Madison. 

MoamciLLO,  January  80, 1791. 
Tours  of  the  18th  *  came  to  hand  yesterday.    I  am  very  thankful  for  the  discre- 
tion you  have  exercised  over  the  letter.    That  has  happened  to  be  the  case,  which 
I  knew  to  be  possible,  that  the  honest  expression  of  my  feelings  towards  Mr. 
Adams  might  be  rendered  iwd'apropoa  from  circumstances  existing,  and  known  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  but  not  known  by  me  in  my  retired  situation.    Mr.  Adams 
and  myself  were  cordial  friends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.     Since  our 
return  from  Europe,  some  little  incidents  have  happened,  which  were  capable  of 
affecting  a  jealous  mind  like  his.    His  deviation  from  that  line  of  politics  on  which 
we  had  been  united,  has  not  made  me  less  sensible  of  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  and 
I  wished  him  to  know  this,  and  also  another  truth,  that  I  am  sincerely  pleased  at 
having  escaped  the  late  draft  for  the  helm,  and  have  not  a  wish  which  he  stands  in 
the  way  of.    That  he  should  be  convinced  of  these  truths,  is  important  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the  harmony  and  good  of  the  public  service.    Bat 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  conveying  them  to  him,  and  a  possibility  that  the  attempt 
might  do  mischief  there  or  somewhere  else ;  and  I  would  not  have  hazarded  the 
attempt,  if  you  had  not  been  in  place  to  decide  upon  its  expediency.     It  has  now 
become  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  by  a  letter.  •  •  • 

In  letters  of  this  period  to  Mr.  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  Geriy  of  Massachusetts,  Doctor  Rush  of  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.,  he  most  pointedly  asserted  that  his  having  been 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  contrary  to  his  inclinations, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  second  office. 

^  This  undoubtedly  refers  to  Madison's  letter  dat^d  15th,  which  we  have  given.    Our 
copy  has  the  date  of  15th,  bat  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works  the  18th,  as  above. 


nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  text  of  Randolph's 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  in  these  declarations — 

**  Good  King  Robertas  eye 

Might  hare  some  glance  of  policy;*' 

and  if  so,  we  have  no  disposition  to  combat  the  theory  as  dis- 
creditable, or  as  at  all  invalidating  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's affirmations. 


CHAPTEK   VII. 

1797. 

Presidential  Vote  declared— Expectations  that  Jeflbrson  would  refiise  the  Vice-Presidency 
— Steps  he  took  thereon— His  Views  on  proper  Method  of  notifTing  the  Elected 
Candidates — His  Efforts  to  Escape  a  Ceremonioos  Reception — His  Reception— Inter- 
view with  the  President  and  Mr.  Adams's  Overtures— Sworn  into  Office — His  Speech- 
Scene  of  the  Inauguration— President's  Speech— Sequel  to  preceding  Interviews  with 
President — Jefferson  returns  Home — Letter  to  Mrs.  Randolph — Action  of  French  Gov- 
ernment on  receiving  the  Treaty  of  London — Action  of  American  Government— Hamil- 
ton appearing  to  great  Advantage — ^Mr.  Adams's  real  Feelings  in  respect  to  oar 
Foreign  Relations  when  he  entered  the  Presidency — Character  of  the  Members  of  his 
Cabinet — ^Their  unfortunate  Influence  over  him— Early  Indications  of  this — ^Pinckney 
ordered  out  of  France— President  convenes  Congress — His  violent  Message — Answers 
of  the  Houses — Congress  enters  upon  War  Measures — Cooled  by  News  of  French 
Victories — Jefferson's  View  of  the  Call  of  an  Extra  Session,  and  of  the  President'i 
Speech— Last  Political  Link  between  him  and  Adams  snapped — Another  Theory, 
based  on  Misrepresentation — Origin  of  Jefferson's  Parliamentary  Manual — Letters  to 
his  Daughters — The  Mazzei  Letter  published  in  the  United  States— Its  Inaccuracies  and 
Interpolations — Comments  of  Federal  Press — Jefferson  to  Madison  on  the  Subject- 
Washington's  manner  of  receiving  the  Letter— Marshall's  Statements— Pickering's 
absurd  Assertions  and  Conjectures— Jefferson's  Denial — Sparks's  supposed  Suspicions 
that  Correspondence  had  been  abstracted  from  Letter-books  of  Washington — ^His  Letter 
to  Author  on  the  Subject— HLstory  of  the  Langhorne  Letter— The  ^*  Falsehoods  of  a 
Malignant  Neighbor" — Jefferson's  Personal  Feelings  towards  Washington— A  Remark 
of  Lafayette— Testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Family— Jefferson  President  of  American 
Philosophical  Society_Charge  of  Judge  Iredell  at  Um'ted  States  Court  at  Richmond- 
Grand  Jury  present  Letters  of  Members  of  Congress — Jefferson's  deep  Feeling  on  the 
Subject — His  Home  life  during  the  Summer  of  1797. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1797,  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  having  been  opened  and  declared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  Vice-President  Adams  rose 
and  proclaimed  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  the  4th  of  March 
next;  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  proceeded  to  "ask 
grace"  as  follows:  "  And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
the  ordainer  of  civil  government  on  earth  for  the  preservation 

883 
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of  liberty,  peace  and  justice  among  men,  enable  them  both  to 
discharge  tlie  duties  of  those  offices  with  conscientious  diligence, 
punctuality  and  perseverance  1" 

It  had  been  widely  reported  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would,  in  all 
probability,  decline  accepting  the  Vice-Presidency ;  and  there- 
fore, though  "  not  aware  of  any  necessity  of  going  on  to  Phila- 
delphia immediately,  yet,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  public, 
and  to  do  away  the  doubts  which  had  spread  that  he  should 
consider  the  second  office  as  beneath  his  acceptance,"  he  deter- 
mined on  a  winter  journey  to  Philadelphia — *'  a  tremendous 
undertaking  for  him,"  he  said,  "  who  had  not  been  seven  miles 
from  home  since  his  re-settlement"  ? — for  the  purpose  of  presiding 
at  the  usual  special  session  of  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  which  was  not  likely  to  continue  beyond  one  day. 

To  Mr.  Tazewell,  one  of  the  Virginia  senators,  he  wrote, 
January  16th,  mentioning  that  on  the  first  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  he  heard  "gentlemen  of  considerable  office 
were  sent  to  notify  the  parties  chosen.  But  that  was  the  inau- 
guration of  our  new  Government,  and  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
into  example.  At  the  second  election  both  gentlemen  were  on 
the  spot  and  needed  no  messengers.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
President  would  be  on  the  spot,  so  that  what  was  now  to  be 
done  respected  himself  alone."  For  these  reasons,  and  from  the 
great  inconvenience  which  would  often  arise  from  the  custom, 
he  hoped  "  the  Senate  would  adopt  that  method  of  notification 
which  would  always  be  least  troublesome  and  most  certain," 
namely,  the  post-office.  As  there  might  be  a  difference  in  the 
Senate  on  the  subject,  from  the  impression  of  members  of  what 
might  be  his  preferences,  he  authorized  Mr.  Tazewell,  "  if  a 
different  proposition  should  make  it  necessary,"  to  declare  what 
those  preferences  were. 

He  again  wrote  Madison,  January  30th,  that  he  was  satisfied 
he  could  as  legally  be  sworn  in  at  home,  but  that  "  he  should 
come  on,-  on  the  principle  which  had  first  determined  him — 
respect  to  the  public."  He  added,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  no  ceremony  whatever.  I  shall  escape  into  the  city  as 
covertly  as  possible.  If  Governor  Mifflin  should  show  any 
symptoms  of  ceremony,  pray  contrive  to  parry  them." 

>  Jetfenon  to  MadiAon,  Jan.  22, 1797. 
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On  the  20tli  day  of  February  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia. 
He  drove  a  phaeton  and  pair  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  he 
sent  home  "  Jupiter"  with  the  horses,  and  completed  his  journey 
by  the  public  mail-coach.  He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  2d 
day  of  March.*  In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  a  ceremoniom 
reception,  a  body  of  military,  were  on  the  lookout,  and  when 
he  was  discovered  made  the  welkin  ring  with  salvos  of  artillery, 
while  they  bore  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  already  familiar 
words,  "  Jeffeeson,  the  Fhiend  of  the  People," 

He  immediately  called  on  the  President  elect  at  his  lodg- 
ings at  Francis's  in  Fourth  street.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Adams  returned  the  call,  and  Jefferson  thus  gives  some  import- 
ant particulars  of  the  interview : 

*^  He  found  me  alone  in  my  room,  and,  shutting  the  door  himself,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that  he  wished  a  free  conversation  with  me.  He  entered 
immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the  situation  of  our  affairs  with  France,  and  the 
danger  of  rupture  with  that  nation,  a  rupture  which  would  convulse  the  attachmeDts 
of  this  country ;  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  miarion 
to  the  Directory;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  have  got  ne 
to  go  there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  seem 
justifiable  for  him  to  send  away  the  person  destined  to  take  his  place  in  case  of 
accident  to  himself,  nor  decent  to  remove  from  competition  one  who  was  a  rival  in 
the  public  favor.  That  he  had,  therefore,  concluded  to  send  a  mission,  which,  by 
its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  and  by  its  selection  from  the  three  great  divisiou 
of  the  continent,  should  satisfy  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  in  short,  that  he  had 
determined  to  join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wished  me  to  consult 
Mr.  Madison  for  him.  I  told  him  that  as  to  myself,  I  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  impropriety  of  my  leaving  the  post  assigned  me,  and  that  my  inclinatioiis, 
moreover,  would  never  permit  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again ;  that  I  would,  as  he 
desired,  consult  Mr.  Madison,  but  I  feared  it  was  desperate,  as  he  had  refused  that 
mission  on  my  leaving  it,  in  General  Washington's  time,  though  it  was  kept  open  a 
twelvemonth  for  him.  He  said  that  if  Mr.  Madison  should  refuse,  he  would  still 
appoint  him,  and  leave  the  responsibility  on  him.  I  consulted  Mr.  Madison,  who 
declined,  as  I  expected." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  publication  made  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  in 

1 809,  presents  a  rather  different  account  of  this  conversation, 
but  the  discrepancy  involves  no  material  fact.     He  sajs,  the 

t  Perhaps  those  who  now  fly  over  the  same  route  (barring  accidents !)  in  honn 
instead  of  days,  would  like  to  see  a  time  and  fare-table  of  1797,  between  Alexandria  (the 
city  of  Washmgton  did  not  then  exist)  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  accoimt' 
book  shows  that  he  left  Alexandria  after  dinner,  February  23d,  and  reached  Baltimore 
on  the  26th— the  fare  $i  75.  From  thence  he  reached  Philadelphia,  March  2d — fare  $7  00. 
(The  last  fare  is  more  commonly  entered  on  other  occasions  at  $8  00.)  Whole  amount 
of  travelling  expenses  trom  home — including  $12  00  to  send  home  Jupiter  and  the  horses 
—449  03.    This  is  about  the  average  expense  of  each  trip  during  his  Yice-Preaidency. 
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morning  after  his  inauguration,*  Fislier  Ames  called  upon  him, 
and  after  advising  a  new  mission  to  France,  pressed  upon  him 
the  selection  of  Mr.  George  Cabot  from  the  northern  States,  if 
a  commission  was  sent,  or  alone,  if  but  one  was  to  go.  Mr. 
Adams  "bad  rolled  all  these  things  in  his  own  mind  long 
before."  He  had  thought  of  joining  Madison  and  Hamilton  in 
a  commission  with  Pinckney.  He  had  thought  of  Ames,  Cabot, 
Dana,  Gerry  and  many  others.  "  He  had  thought  much  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  but  had  great  doubts  whether  the  Constitution 
would  allow  him  to  send  the  Vice-President  abroad."  He  had 
doubts  about  reappointing  Pinckney,  fearing  that  among  the 
horrors  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  France,  he  might  have  uttered 
things  which  would  ensure  his  second  rejection ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  abandoning  him.  He  had  "  long  wished 
to  avail  himself  and  the  public  of  the  fine  talents  and  amiable 
qualities  and  manners  of  Mr.  Madison,"  and  as  soon  as  Ames 
left  him  "he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Jefferson."  Tlie  narrative  then  proceeds  as  given  in  the  fore- 
going chapter  (p.  324),  commencing  with  the  words,  "  With 
this  gentleman  I  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  for 
five  and  twenty  years,"  etc. 

Tlie  oath  of  oflSce  as  Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
Senate  was  administered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  William  Bingham, 
President  ^ro  tempore  of  that  body,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
March  4th,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  thereupon  delivered  the  following 
speech:* 

GX5TLKMEN   OF  THE   SeNATK  : 

Entering  on  the  duties  of  the  ofiSec  to  which  I  am  called,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  apologize  to  this  honorable  house,  for  the  insufficient  mamicr  in  which  I 
Cear  thcj  may  be  discharged.  At  an  earlier  period  of  mj  life,  and  through  some 
considerable  portion  of  it,  I  hare  been  a  member  of  legislative  bodies ;  and  not 
altogether  inattentive  to  the  forms  of  their  proceedings.  But  much  time  has 
elapeed;  since  that,  other  duties  have  occupied  my  mind ;  in  a  great  degree  it  has 
lost  its  familiarity  with  this  subject.  I  fear  that  the  House  will  have  but  too  fre- 
quent occjision  to  perceive  the  truth  of  this  acknowledgment.  If  a  diligent  atten- 
tion, however,  will  enable  me  to  fulfill  the  functions  now  assigned  me,  I  may  promise 
that  diligence  and  attention  shall  be  sedulously  employed.    For  one  portion  of  my 

>  He  corrected  this  error  of  time,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Gerry,  April  6, 1797.  (See 
his  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  538.)    The  interview  took  place  the  day  defore  the  inauguration. 

*  A  paper  of  the  times  lying  before  us,  says  it  was  extempore.  We  doubt  whether 
Hr.  Jeflerson  would  have  trusted  himself,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  in  an  extempore 
speech. 
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duty  I  will  engage  with  more  confidence  because  it  will  depend  on  my  will,  not  oo 
my  capacity. 

The  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  so  far  as  thej  afatS 
depend  on  me  for  their  application,  shall  be  applied  with  the  most  rigorous  aod 
inflexible  impartiality,  regarding  neither  persons,  their  viefrs,  nor  principles,  and 
seeing  only  the  abstract  proposition  subject  to  my  decision.     If,  in   forming  that 
opinion,  I  concur  with  some,  and  differ  from  others,  as  must  of  necessitj  hap^>en,  I 
shall  rely  on  the  liberality  and  candor  of  those  from  whom  I  differ,  to  beliere  thtt 
I  do  it  on  pure  motives.    I  might  here  proceed,  and  with  the  greatest  truth,  to 
declare  my  zealous  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  I  cod- 
sider  the  union  of  these  States  as  the  first  of  blessings,  and  as  the   first  of  duties, 
the  preservation  of  that  Constitution  which  secures  it ;  but  I  suppose  these  dedark* 
tions  not  pertinent  to  the  occasion  of  entering  into  an  office  whose  primary  busines 
is  merely  to  preside  over  the  forms  of  this  House ;  and  no  one  more  sincerely  prays, 
that  no  accident  may  call  me  to  the  higher  and  more  important  functions  which  tin 
Constitution  eventually  de  vol  yes  on  this  office.     These  have  been  justly  confided  to 
the  eminent  character  which  has  preceded  me  here,  whose  talents  and  integrity  hare 
been  known  and  revered  by  me  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us ;  and  I  deToatly 
pray  he  may  be  long  preserved  for  the  Government,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  our  common  country. 

The  Vice-President  then  conducted  the  Senate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.     He  and  the  Secretary  took  their  seats  od 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  late  House  of  Representatives  on  the  left,  and  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth,  with  Justices  Cushing,  Wilson  and  Iredell,  at  a  tabte 
below  and  in  front.    The  doors  being  thrown  open,  the  hall  was 
at  once  filled  to  overflowing.     "When  the  late  President  entered 
and  advanced  across  the  floor,  loud  applause  was  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  assembly,  and  this  was  renewed  when  Presideal* 
Adams  appeared,  accom2)anied  by  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  other  oflScers. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  speech.    In  this 
elaborate  production,  he,  like  the  Yice-President,  eulogized  tko 
Constitution,  and  declared  that  when  he  first  saw  it  in  a  foreif^* 
country  he  approved  of  it  as  "  better  adapted  to  the  genius^ 
character,  situation  and  relations  of  this  nation  and  country  thaxi 
any  which  had  ever  been  proposed  or  suggested" — that  "it was 
not  then,  nor  had  been  since,  any  objection  to  it  in  his  mindj 
that  the  Executive  and  Senate  were  not  more  permanent" — that 
he  never  had  a  thought  of  ''  promoting  any  alteration  in  it  bot 
such  as  the  people  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their  experience, 
should  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or  expedient."     He  asked, 
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"  What  other  form  of  government  could  so  well  deserve  our 
esteem  and  love  ?" — what,  that  was  "  essential,  any  more  than 
mere  ornament  and  decoration,  could  be  added  to  this  by  robes 
and  diamonds  ?" — or  whether  "  authority  could  be  more  amiable 
and  respectable  when  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institutions 
established  in  remote  antiquity,  than  when  it  springs  fresh  from 
the  hearts  and  judgments  of  an  honest  and  enlightened  people  ?" 
He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  public  services  of  his  predecessor. 
He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  peace  and  a  rigid  neutrality 
between  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  and  expressed  his 
"  personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation,  formed  in  a  residence  of 
seven  years  chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
the  friendship  which  had  been  so  much  for  the  honor  and  inte- 
rest of  both  nations." 

This  was  the  speech  which  Hamilton  and  his  followers 
lamented  as  "  temporizing,"  and  as  having  "  the  air  of  a  lure 
for  the  favor  of  his  opponents  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity." 
Happy  John  Adams  conceived  a  very  different  impression  of 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  this  interesting  occasion.  He 
wrote  his  wife  there  was  "scarcely  a  dry  .eye  but  Washington's" 
— that  "all  agreed  that,  taken  together,  it  was  the  sublimest 
thing  ever  exhibited  in  America."  * 

When  the  President  had  concluded  his  address,  the  Chief 
Justice  read  the  oaths  of  office  in  loud,  firm  tones,  and  Mr. 
Adams  repeated  them  with  equal  emphasis.  He  then  took  his 
seat^  but  soon  rose,  bowed  to  the  assembly,  and  left  the  hall. 
The  Yice-President  rose  to  leave,  but  sought  to  give  General 
Washington  precedence.  The  latter,  however,  persisted  in 
declining  it,  and  followed;  and  as  they  passed  out,  shout  on 
shout  broke  from  the  assembled  multitude. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  sequel  to  his  interview  of 
the  3d  of  March  with  the  President : 

**  I  think  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  met  at 
dinner  at  General  Washington's,  and  we  happened,  in  the  evening,  to  rise  from 
table  and  come  away  together.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  street,  I  told  him  the 
event  of  my  negotiation  with  Mr.  Madison.  He  immediately  said,  that,  on  consulta- 
tion, some  objections  to  that  nomination  had  been  raised  which  he  had  not  contem- 
plated ;  and  was  going  on  with  excuses  which  evidently  embarrassed  him,  when  we 
came  to  Fifth  street,  where  our  road  separated,  his  being  down  Market  street,  mine 

>  life  of  John  Adams,  p.  506. 
VOL.  n. — 22 
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off  along  Fifth,  and  we  took  leaTC :  and  he  neTcr  after  that  said  one  word  to  mc  od 
the  subject,  or  ever  consulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of  the  Government  The 
opinion  I  formed  at  the  time  on  this  transaction,  was,  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  first 
moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  (his  inauguration),  forgot  party  mdu* 
ments,  and  as  ho  never  acted  on  any  system,  but  was  always  governed  by  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  he  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  steer  impartially  between  the 
parties ;  that  Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  being  the  first  time  he  bad  met  his  Cabixiet, 
on  expressing  ideas  of  this  kind,  he  had  been  at  once  diverted  from  them,  and 
returned  to  his  former  party  views."  ' 

Mr.  Adams  gives  substantially  the  same  explanation  cf  his 
dropping  Madison.  He  says,  the  Cabinet  offered  to  resign  on 
his  proposing  liim  for  the  mission ;  that  "  he  found  party  passions 
had  so  deep  and  expensive  roots,  that  he  seriously  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Senate  would  not  negative  Mr.  Madison  if  he  should 
name  him,"  etc.* 

The  Vice-President  left  Philadelphia,  March  12,  met  his 
"chair"  or  sulky  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  18th,  and  reached 
home  on  the  20th. 

Both  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughters  were  absent  at  an  estate 
of  Colonel  Eandolph.    He  wrote  the  elder : 

To  Martha  Jkffsrson  Randolph. 

(Eztraoi.) 

MoxncaLO,  March  ST(A,  *ir. 

I  arrived  in  good  health  at  home  this  day  sennight.    The  mountain  had  then 

been  in  bloom  ten  days.    I  find  that  the  natural  productions  of  the  spring,  are  about 

a  fortnight  earlier  hero  than  at  Fredericksburg ;  but  where  art  and  attention  can  do 

anything,  some  one  in  a  large  collection  of  inhabitants,  as  in  a  town,  will  be  before 

ordinary  individuals,  whether  of  town  or  country.     I  have  heard  of  you  but  once 

since  I  left  home,  and  am  impatient  to  know  that  you  are  all  weU.    I  have,  bov- 

ever,  80  much  confidence  in  the  dose  of  health  with  which  Monticello  charges  toi 

in  summer  and  autumn,  that  I  count  on  its  carrying  you  well  through  the  winter. 

The  difference  between  the  health  enjoyed  at  Varina  and  Presqu'isle  *  is  merely  the 

effect  of  this.    Therefore  do  not  ascribe  it  to  Varina  and  stay  there  too  long.    The 

bloom  of  Monticello  is  chilled  by  mv  solitude.    It  makes  me  wish  the  more  thit 

yourself  and  sister  were  here  to  enjoy  it.    I  value  the  enjoyments  of  this  && 

only  in  proportion  as  you  participate  them  with  me.    All  other  attachments  are 

weakening,  and  I  approach  the  state  of  mind  when  nothing  will  hold  me  here  bit 

my  love  for  yourself  and  sister,  and  the  tender  connections  you  have  added  to  me' 

I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  :  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  during  your  absence  as  tbeie 

proofs  of  your  love.    Be  assured,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  possess  mine  in  ill 

utmost  limits.    Kiss  the  dear  little  ones  for  me.    I  wish  we  had  one  of  them  bera 

Adieu  affectionately. 

Th.  JirnnoiL 

>  Ana,  Bandolph's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  602 ;  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  186. 

ft  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  286. 

3  A  previous  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandolph,  but  also  within  the  sicUj  region 
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To  THR  Same. 

(Extract) 

MOHTICKLLO,  Apt'il  9thf  ^7. 

My  love  to  Maria.  Tell  her  I  have  made  a  new  law ;  which  is,  only  to  anatper 
letters.  It  would  have  been  her  turn  to  have  received  a  letter  had  slic  not  lost  it 
by  not  writing.    Adieu  most  affectionately,  both  of  you. 

To  explain  circumstances  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
proper  insight  into  future  ones  of  prime  importance  in  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  our  public  men  and  parties  during 
Mr.  Adams's  administration,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  rapid 
glance  of  our  French  relations  from  the  point  where  we  left 
them  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  London. 

When  the  news  of  ratification  reached  France  it  produced 
angry  dissatisfaction.  That  country  claimed  that  it  had  been 
treated  with  as  much  duplicity  as  injustice.  It  claimed  that,  at 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  Paris,  the  strongest  assurances  had  been 
given  to  its  representatives,  during  the  negotiation  of  Jay's 
treaty,  that  it  would  only  embrace  a  redress  of  grievances.* 
It  now  complained  that  our  conduct  evinced  a  settled  adhesion 
to  England,  and  a  settled  hostility  to  France,  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  party  in  America. 

The  French  Directory,  however,  hesitated  on  decided  steps, 
believing,  it  would  seem  (a  point  that  had  been  strongly  in- 
sisted on  by  Genet  and  Fauchet),  that  the  state  of  affiiirs  was 
not  due  to  the  national  sentiment,*  but  to  the  hostility  of  the 
Administration,  and  that  a  new  election  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  latter  particular. 

Monroe's  course  in  France,  as  we  have  already  seen,  drew 
pointed  censures  from  our  Cabinet.  And  his  failure  to  make 
the  Treaty  of  London  acceptable  to  that  nation,  appears  to  have 

^  See  Faacbet*8  "  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  our  Political  Relations  with  the 
United  Stotcs,"  etc.,  1797.  .      .      ,     „ 

t  See  Thiers's  HitUnre  de  la  Rivoluium  Fran^aUe^  tome  ix.  chap.  1.  He  attributes  the 
pemceable  attitude  of  the  Directory  to  Monroe's  representations. 

The  applause  the  President  and  Cabinet  received  in  England  for  their  conduct 
between  ue  two  countries,  tended  doubtless  to  increase  French  prejudices.  Mr.  King 
(who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  Pinckney*8  place  as  our  Minister  to  England)  wrote 
Hamilton  from  London,  February  6th,  1797 : 

^*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  applause  that  is  here  given  to  our  Government,  and  no 
Americanwho  has  not  been  in  Eagland,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  admiration  expressed 
nmong  all  parties  of  General  Washington.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  he  is  not 
only  the  most  illustrious,  but  also  the  most  meritorious  character  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  king  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  popular  character  among  the  people  of 
thmnation.  It  would  be  saying  very  much  to  affirm  that  next  to  him  General  washing- 
ion  is  tiie  most  popular  character  among  them  *  and  yet,  I  verily  believe  this  to  be  the 
teet.'*— HanlttoR'a  HVfo,  vol.  vi.  p.  207. 
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been  «attributed  to  remissness  or  want  of  zeal.  The  President 
wished,  therefore,  to  send  an  extraordinary  minister  for  that 
particular  purpose ;  but  it  being  suggested  that  he  could  onlv 
fill  vacancies  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  recalled  Colonel 
Monroe,*  and  appointed  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  in  his  place.  Monroe's  recall  was  dated  August  22J. 
and  his  successor  embarked  for  France  early  in  September. 

The  latter  was  really  a  very  unobjectionable  selection,  if  a 
change  was  to  be  made ;  but  General  Pinckney's  character  and 
position,  unfortunately,  were  not  properly  understood  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  had  refused  to  unite  in  the  anti-treaty  demonstra- 
tion at  Charleston.  He  wag  understood  to  be  a  Federalist,  and 
his  selection  under  the  present  circumstances  was  construed  by 
those  who  erroneously  imputed  the  same  motives  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  influenced  his  advisers,  as  proof  that  the  new  minis- 
ter was  a  bigoted  Federalist,  and  consequently  violently  hostile 
to  France. 

Tliese  impressions  received  great  augmentation  from  the 
recent  selection  of  Mr.  Eufiis  King  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pinckney  at  the  Court  of  London.  Mr.  King  was  an 
able  and  experienced  man,  and  was  believed  to  be  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  England  and  admirer  of  its  Government,  and 
in  all  respects  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  ultra-Federal  school 
of  American  politicians.* 

>  On  tliifl  subject  see  MarshalVs  Washington,  toI.  ii.  p.  393. 

The  PreKident  consulted  hiH  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  recall,  June  24th.    On  tlie 
2d  of  July,  those  present  (Pickering,  Wolcott  and  McHenry)  unaniroooLBly  advised  Mon- 
roe's recall ;  and  Lee  subsequently  united  in  this.    They  distinctly  advised  the  meavoR 
on  political  grounds.    After  assigning  the  reason  we  have  given  in  the  text  (and  whirfa 
Judge  Marshall  gives  as  the  reason),  they  proceed  to  communicate  a  private  letter  fron 
Monroe  to  some  person  in  Philadelphia  (which  they  had  ''received  in  confidence*'),  Aid 
they  add :  ''This  letter  corresponds  with  other  intelligence  of  his  political  opinions  and 
conduct    A  minister  who  has  thus  made  the  notorious  enemies  of  the  whole  systoD  of 
government  his  confidential  correspondents,  in  matters  which  affect  that  government, 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  do  his  duty  to  the  latter,"  etc.    We  wish  we  had  a  copy  of 
Monroe's  confidential  letter.    We  are  inclined  to  think  its  contents  were  less  materiil 
than  the  fact  that  it  talked  on  political  subjects  to  a  member  of  the  Republican  pii^ 
and  probably  exhibited  the  writer's  well  known  sympathy  with  that  party.    We  inftr 
this,  uecause  the  point  is  thus  made  by  the  Cabinet,  and  no  outcry  raised  over  the  ps^ 
ticmar  declarations  contained  in  the  letter. 

We  have  not  mentioned  this  in  the  text  among  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  PR* 
sident,  because  we  do  not  believe  it  did.  lie  appointed  Monroe  to  this  mission  when  lite 
latter  was  notoriously  the  Republican  leader  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  when  he  btd 
gone  and  vot«d  as  far  against  measures  of  the  Administration,  as  any  member  of  tbit 
body.  Nay,  he  had  obviously  anpoiuted  him  as  a  Republican,  when  he  was  sedring  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  parties.  He  would  have  been  tne  last  man  to  seek  to  moxzle  pn* 
vate  expressions  of  political  >iews.  He  would  have  oeen  the  last  man  to  expect  that  >n 
the  diplomatic  commissions  in  the  world  would  for  a  moment  operate  as  such  amoxile 
on  Jnmes  Monroe. 

*  King  (then  in  the  Senate)  desired  this  appointment,  and  wished  Hamilton  and  Jty 
to  "  communicate  with  the  Executive "  on  the  subject,  if  they  "agreed  in  the  pn^rfety 
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C<")nsequently,  the  French  Government  took  violent  offence 
at  the  recall  of  Monroe,  alleging  that  it  resulted  solely  from  his 
friendly  dispositiSns  towards  their  country.  The  Directory 
determined  by  an  "executive  act"  to  "take  advantage  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Treaty  [between  the  United  States  and 
France]  of  1778,  which  guaranteed  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  navigation  and  commerce  which  might  be  granted  to  other 
powers,  and  place,  by  means  of  this  article,  the  [French]  Repub- 
lic upon  the  same  footing  as  England."  In  July,  this  system 
was  commenced  by  ordering  French  cruisers  to  treat  neutrals 
as  those  neutrals  permitted  the  English  to  treat  them.  In  October, 
an  arret  was  issued,  directing  the  seizure  of  British  property  on 
board  of  American  vessels  and  of  provisions  bound  to  England. 

Thus  another  great  European  power  joined  in  hunting  our 
commerce  from  the  ocean — in  placing  our  national  honor,  rights 
and  property  at  the  mercy  of  every  rash  and  embittered  person 
clad  in  the  "  brief  authority"  of  an  officer  of  a  national  vessel, 
or  even  the  mercenary  adventurer  who  commanded  a  privateer 
— leaving  us  an  appeal  only  to  courts  of  admiralty,  by  whom 
law  or  justice  were  scarcely  more  regarded.  The  Admiralty 
Courts  of  both  England  and  France,  established  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  shameful  burlesques  on  legal  tribunals,  in  which 
tools  without  professional  or  personal  character  adjudicated  only 
to  give  quasi-legal  sanction  to  outrage.  It  needed  but  that 
France  should  also  practically  enter  upon  the  reprisals  she 


and  atility  of  the  measure.'*  (King  to  Hamilton,  May  2d,  1796.  See  Hamilton  s  Works, 
Tol.  vi.  p.  US.) 

Hamilton  addressed  the  President  on  the  subject,  and  Washington  replied,  May  loth, 
1796. 

"  With  respect  to  the  gentleman  you  have  mentioned  as  successor  to  Mr.  P , 

there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  abilities,  nor  in  my  mind  [preceding  words  italicized  in  ori- 
ginal] is  there  any  of  his  fitness.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  what  has  been  said  of  his 
political  sentiments  with  respect  to  another  form  of  government,  and  from  thence  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  guess  at  the  interpretation  which  would  be  given  to  the  nomination  of 
him.  However,  the  subject  shall  have  due  consideration  ;  out  a  previous  resignation 
would,  in  my  opinion,  carry  with  it  too  much  the  appearance  of  concert,  and  would  have  a 
bad  rather  than  a  good  effect."  (This  letter  does  not  appear,  we  believe,  in  Mr.  Sparks's 
edition  of  Washington's  Works.  It  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  120-122. 

Hamilton  replied,  May  20th,  1700 : 

**I  observe  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  a  certain  diplomatic  mission.  Permit  me 
to  olTer  with  frankness  the  reflections  which  have  struck  mv  mind.  The  importance  of 
onr  secnrity,  and  commerce,  and  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  renders  it  very 
important  that  a  man  Me  and  not  ditagreeaUe  [preceding  words  italicized  in  original]  to 
that  (Government,  should  be  there.  The  gentleman  in  question,  equally  with  any  who 
could  go,  and  better  than  any  willing  to  go,  answers  this  description.  The  idea  hinted  at 
in  your  letter  will  apply  to  every  man  fit  for  the  mission,  by  his  conspicuousness,  talents 
and  dispositions,*'  etc. — Hamilton**  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  125. 

The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whether  the  *'idea  hinted  at"  was  merely  that 
Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  party. 
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threatened  in  the  matter  of  impressments,  to  fill  the  cup  of  onr 
misfortune  and  humiliation  to  the  full. 

Meanwhile,  the  communications  of  the  AmericaD  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  French  Minister  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
unpleasant  discussions  which  arose  between  them,  were  not  only 
arrogant  and  untenable  in  some  of  their  positions  (essentially 
differing  from  any  ever  assumed  towards  England),  but  thej  mani- 
fested a  heat  and  captiousness  in  their  style  which  called  out 
even  the  repeated  censures  and  warnings  of  Hamilton.  His 
lettere  to  Washington  and  others  on  this  subject  were  very  fre- 
quent during  the  month  of  November,  1796,  and  we  find  them 
on  still  later  occasions.* 

Hamilton  appears  to  great  advantage  at  this  period.    Jlii 
correspondence  shows  that  he  labored  earnestly  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  his  partisans  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
France.     As  plainly  as  Mr.  Adams  he  saw  the  propriety  and 
expediency,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  an  extraordinary 
commission  to  the  latter  country,  to  include  in  it  some  con 
spicuous  person  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    He  urged  such  a  commission,  and  proposed  Jefferson  or 
Madison  as  one  of  the  membere.     But  although  his  opinions 
almost  took  the  form  of  a  ukase,*  and  although  he  significantly 
intimated  that  the   "actual  Administration"  was  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  provoke  a  war  with  France,*  he  failed  for  once 
to  command  obedience.     Wolcott  wrote  him  that  he  was  sensi- 
ble that  if  he  insisted  on  a  commission  "  so  the  thing  must  be 
and  wr)uld  be,"  but  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  its  proposed  compo- 
sition, and  Pickering  would  not  assent  even  to  the  commission.* 

General  Knox,  (now  thinking  and  acting  separately  from 
Hamilton),  Gerry  and  others  pressed  similar  views  to  Hamilton's 
on  Mr.  Adams.* 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  would  view  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  with  still  less 
favor.  Jefferson  rarely  mentions  them  in  his  conteiuporary 
correspondence ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edwards,  January  22d, 
1797,  he   declares,   with  visible  irritation,    that  Monroe  vas 

•  8e«  Hamnton*B  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162,  163,  168, 177,  194  ;  and  to  Wdcott  in  H). 
pp.  167,  180. 

•  See  his  letter  to  Pickering,  March  22d,  1797.    (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  21S.) 

•  lb.  pp.  217,  219.  *  lb.  pp.  2U,  228,  224. 

^  For  Knox's  letter  see  Adams's  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  633 ;  for  Gerry's,  see  ib.  p.  5S^ 
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appointed  to  get  him  out  of  the  Senate  and  then  seize  a  pretext 
for  removing  him,  and  that  "it  will  never  be  easy  to  convince 
him  that  by  a  firm  yet  jnst  conduct  in  1793,  we  might  not  have 
obtained  such  a  respect  for  our  neutral  rights  from  Great  Britain 
as  tliat  her  violations  of  them,  and  use  of  our  means  to  all  her 
wars,  would  not  have  furnished  any  pretence  to  the  other  party 
to  do  the  same." 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  snapped  the  last  bond 
of  confidence  between  France  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Adams's  hostility  to  that  country  was  notorious  there  and  at 
home,  but  the  French  did  not  underetand  that  he  was  equally 
or  but  little  less  hostile  to  England. 

He  had  written  his  wife  pending  the  election : 

"  At  Hartford  I  saw  Mr.  Adet^s  note  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  find  it  an 
instrument  well  calculated  to  reconcile  me  to  private  life.  It  will  purify  me  of  all 
envy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  Mr.  Piuckney,  or  Mr.  Burr,  or  Mr.  anybody  else  who  may 
be  chosen  President  or  Vice-President.  Although,  however,  I  think  the  moment  a 
dangerous  one,  I  am  not  scared.  Fear  takes  no  hold  of  mc,  and  makes  no 
approaches  to  me  that  I  perceive ;  and  if  my  country  makes  just  claims  on  me,  I 
wiU  be,  as  I  have  ever  been,  prompt  to  share  fates  and  fortunes  with  her.  I  dread 
not  a  war  with  Frhnce  or  England,  if  either  forces  it  upon  us,  but  will  make  no 
aggression  upon  either  with  my  free  will,  without  just  and  necessary  cause  and 
provocation.** — "  Nothing  mortifies  me  more  than  to  think  how  the  English  will  be 
gratified  at  this  French  fiight'  John  Bull  will  exult  and  shrug  his  shoulders  like  a 
Frenchman,  and,  I  fear,  show  us  some  cunning,  insidious  sort  of  kindness  on  the 
occasion.  I  should  dread  his  kindness  as  much  as  French  severity,  but  will  be  the 
dupe  of  neither.  If  I  have  looked  with  any  accuracy  into  the  hearts  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  French  will  find,  as  the  English  have  found,  that  feelings  may  be 
stirred  which  they  never  expected  to  find  there,  and  which  perhaps  the  American 
people  themselves  are  not  sensible  are  within  them.*' 

Mr.  Adams  entered  the  Presidency  in  the  predicament  of  a 
commander  who  should  first  set  his  foot  on  his  vessel  when  the 
rising  gale  was  howling  through  its  rigging,  and  the  full  might 
of  the  tempest  was  about  to  burst  on  it.  He  unquestionably 
came  into  power  with  pacific  and  proper  dispositions  towards 
France.  But,  to  recur  to  our  former  simile,  the  ship  had  already 
been  prepared  for  the  storm  by  her  crew,  and  the  same  oflScers 
who  had  directed  the  preparations  now  stood  at  their  posts.  If 
he  retained  these  ofiicers,  the  "  actual  Government,"  as  Hamil- 
ton called  it — that  is,  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet — would  be 

>  The  retirement  of  the  French  Minister  from  the  United  StatPS. 
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averse  t>>  acv  change.  It  was  a  critical  moment  to  mpenede 
them.  Urifvitnnatelv,  the  country  waa  prepared  to  regarding 
an  ac:  •■.:*  inexoasable  violence.  They  tested  his  determinatko 
t!:e  dr=*  niMntrc:  Ly  offering  to  resign  on  his  naming  (exacilj 
wLa:  Ham:l:-.'Q  had  proptDsed)  Madison  as  a  member  of  a  net 
Frenc.i  orr. minion.  Mr.  Adams  snccnmbed,  and  his  polidal 
fare  was  seale^i. 

He  wia  a  man  of  vastly  greater  ability  than  any  member  of 
his  Cabinet — :z  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  p(S- 
^eirei  ni .re  :Lan  their  collective  ability.  His  knowledge  of 
g:verr.n:c:i:5,  •::  foreign  affairs,  his  sagacity  in  statesmanship. 
i-ii  :rei  ::r.  ::  view  on  all  great  questions,  were  proportionablj 
f-y-eri  r.  He  wis  an  independent  man,  and  brave  to  the  point 
.  f  fur:  :••.:=  i  "jr^aciry  when  excited.  But  he  had  weaknesses 
which  J  liicei  him  a:  the  mercy  of  the  inferior  men  abont 
him. 

Mr.  Pickering  afterwards  sat  for  a  most  felicitons  picture  to 
Mr.  Adarns'ri  own  pen : 

**  Hn  i«,  for  anything  I  knoK-,  a  good  son,  husband,  father,  grandfather,  hrotber, 
undo,  aii<I  coiiyin.  Hut  he  is  a  man  in  a  mask,  sometimes  of  silk,  sometimes  of 
iron,  II fill  r.intn'iUufA  of  brass,  and  he  can  change  them  very  suddenly  and  vitli 
tioiiH'  iliKii'i  if  y.**  *'  He*  U  extremely  susceptible  of  violent  and  inveterate  prejodice^ 
and  yi-(,  mkIi  urc  iUa  contradictions  to  be  found  in  human  character,  he  is  capable 
of  \<'ry  Niiilili  II  (ind  violent  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  an  opposite.  Coder 
tlic  Nliiipli'  ii|t|ifiintn<rr>  of  a  bald  head  and  straight  hair,  and  under  professioni  of 
profotiiid  n'pulilii-anisni,  he  conceals  an  ardent  ambition,  envious  of  every  saperior, 
and  impatient  of  ob.Mcurity.  lie  makes  me  think  of  a  coal-pit,  covered  with  red 
earth,  ghiwin;;  within,  but  unable  to  conceal  the  internal  heat  for  the  intersticei 
which  let  out  the  Hmoke,  and  now  and  then  a  flash  of  flame.** 

Mr.  Wolcott,  with  the  jjolitical  principles  of  his  father,  had 
none  of  his  father's  boldness  and  frankness  of  character.    He 
was  a  cai>al)lc  man  generally,  and  was  acute  and  able  in  the 
details  of  business.     But  his  views  were  never  comprehensive 
As  inflexible  as  Pickering,  he  rarely  displayed  open  resistance? 
but  smiled  and  plotted,  and  when  he  fired,  fired  from  an  ambusb* 
Ho  was  a  close  judge  of  the  lower  motives  of  men,  took  ad  van-' 
tage  of  them   with  suppleness   and   dexterity,   never    openly 
assumed  any  but  a  plausible  position,  never  lacked  a  sanc 
timonious  profession.     We  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  se^i 
before  leaving  the  history  of  his  oflicial  connection  with  Mr- 
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Adams,  that  his  craft  knew  no  scruples,  his  willingness  to  sub- 
serve his  interests  and  feelings  at  the  expense  of  honor,  no  limit. 
Yet,  like  Pickering,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations, 
was  an  agreeable  companion,  was  not  a  bad  friend  in  the  mere 
social  import  of  the  term  (that  is,  he  had  personal  partialities, 
like  other  men,  and  did  not  abandon  them  without  a  motive), 
and  among  superficial  acquaintances  might  have  passed  for  an 
excellent  character. 

McHenry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  been  taken  as  a  make- 
shift. He  was  a  cultivated  but  weak  man.  Ilis  instincts  and 
feelings  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  disposed  to  be 
high-minded  in  his  conduct ;  but  he  had  neither  understanding 
nor  force  to  play  any  independent  part,  hemmed  in  between 
the  obstinacy  of  Pickering  and  the  craft  of  Wolcott. 

Of  Lee,  the  Attorney-General,  we  know  very  little,  as  we 
fail  to  find  him  rising  above  the  tenor  of  oflScial  routine,  or 
making  any  mark  on  his  times.  Some  hints  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  that  reigning 
majority  of  colleagues  already  named — that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Hamilton  clique  in  the  Cabinet.  We  nowhere  find  him 
implicated  in  their  official  treachery  and  dishonor. 

Benjamin  Stoddert  of  Maryland,  the  first  Acting-Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  did  not  take  his  place  until  May,  1798.  Like  Lee, 
he  seems  to  have  been  rather  an  outsider  with  the  majority. 
He  was  faithful  and  true  to  Mr.  Adams,  was  evidently  a  man 
of  principle,  and  discharged  his  official  duties  noiselessly  and  to 
the  general  acceptance. 

The  Hamiltonian  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  ill  cal- 
culated to  bend  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adams  to  their  designs. 
Pickering's  irascible  and  pugnacious  self-will  presented  that 
constant  issue  which  no  man  likes  to  accept — a  quarrel  with  a 
powerful  wing  of  his  party.  Wolcott  could  dexterously  play 
upon  the  President's  vanity,  and  lead  him  on  false  scents. 
McHenry  could  give  some  weight  to  his  opinions  by  his  appear- 
ance of  being  controlled  by  gentlemanly  considerations  and 
motives,  and  what  was  far  more  to  the  point,  he  could  give  the 
third  vote. 

Mr.  Adams  entered  office  with  something  of  the  meekness 
of  the  newly  accepted  lover — delighted  with  his  good  luck  and 
propiti^ited  by  success.    But  his  hot,  imperious  temper  never 
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long  condescended  to  play  a  part  implying  dependence  on  any- 
body or  thing  but  himself.  His  vanity  lying  as  exposed  as 
uncovered  powder-trains  to  a  great  magazine,  never  long 
escaped  ignition  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  fancy  a  rivalry. 
He  had  those  about  him  who  well  knew  how  to  produce  and 
give  direction  to  the  explosion.  To  incense  him  with  France 
and  with  Jeft'erson  were  two  primary  objects.  Both  the  "  birds 
were"  ingeniously  "killed  by  the  same  stone."  He  thus 
wrote  General  Knox,  March  30th,  1797,  in  regard  to  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  five  and  twenty  years,  whom  he  had  acted  with 
"  in  dangerous  times  and  arduous  conflicts,"  and  just  parted 
from  "  as  good  friends  as  they  had  always  lived  :"* 

"  It  is  a  delicate  thing  for  one  to  speak  of  the  late  election.     To  mjself,  pe^ 
sonally,  ^mj  election'  might  be  a  matter  of  iudifTcrence,  or  rather  ofayersion.  HiA 
Mr.  JaVf  or  some  others,  been  in  question,  it  might  have  less  mortified  my  Tanity, 
and  infinitely  less  alarmed  my  apprehensions  for  the  public.    But  to  sec  such  a  cht* 
racter  as  Jeficrson,  and  much  more  such  an  unknown  being  as  Pinckney,  brought 
OTcr  my  head,  and  trampling  on  the  bellies  of  hundreds  of  other  men  infinitely  hii 
superiors  in  talents,  services  and  reputation,  fiUed  mc  with  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  us  all.     It  demonstrated  to  me  that,  if  the  project  succeeded,  our  Con- 
stitution could  not  have  lasted  four  years.     We  should  have  been  set  afloat,  and 
landed,  the  Lord  knows  where.     That  must  be  a  sordid  people,  indeed — a  people 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  honor,  equity,   and  character,  that  could  submit  to  be 
governed,  and  see  hundreds  of  its  most  meritorious  public  men  governed  by  a 
Pinckney,  under  an  elective  goyernment.     Hereditary  government,  when  it  imposes 
young,  new,  inexperienced  men  on  the  public,  has  its  compensations  and  equiyalent, 
but  elective  government  has  none.    I  mean  this  in  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Pinckney. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  worthy  man,  I  speak  only  by  comparison  with  others. 

"  Your  project '  has  been  long  ago  considered  and  determined  on.  Mr.  Jeffemon 
would  not  go.  *******  • 

"  If  we  wish  not  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  we  must  not  degrade 
ourselves.  What  would  have  been  thought  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  Fruct 
had  sent  Monsieur,  his  eldest  brother,  as  an  envoy?  What  of  the  King  ot 
England,  if  he  had  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales?  Mr.  Jefferson  is,  in  essence, 
in  the  same  situation.  He  is  the  first  Prince  of  the  country,  and  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  sovereign  authority,  quoad  hoc.  Ilis  consideration  in  France  is  nothing. 
They  consider  nobody  but  themselves.  Their  apparent  respect  and  real  contempt 
for  all  men  and  all  nations  but  Frenchmen,  are  proverbial  among  themselves.  Tbey 
think  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  characters  and  destroy  characters  as  they  please, 
and  they  have  no  other  rule  but  to  give  reputation  to  their  tools,  and  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  all  who  will  not  be  their  tools.  Their  eflbrts  to  ^popttlariser^  Jefbr- 
son,  and  to  *  depopulariser  *  Washington  are  all  upon  this  principle.    To  a  French- 

>  Bee  ante,  p.  325. 

*  Knox  had  recommended  that  Jefferson  be  sent  as  one  of  a  commiaafon  to  Frtnoe. 
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man,  the  most  important  man  in  the  world  is  himself,  and  the  most  important 
nation  is  France.  He  thinks  that  France  ought  to  govern  all  nations,  and  that  he 
ought  to  govern  France.  Every  man  and  nation  that  agrees  to  this,  he  is  willing  to 
^popularUer  ;*  every  man  that  disputes  and  doubts  it,  he  will  *  dSpopulariier  *  if  he 


can."' 


On  the  6th  of  April  he  wrote  Mr.  Gerry : 

**  The  proposal  of  appointing  the  Vice-President  to  go  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Paris  has  arrived  from  so  many  quarters,  that  I  presume  the  thought  is  a  natural  one. 
I  will  tell  jou  a  secret,  but  I  wish  you  to  keep  it  a  secret  in  your  breast.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  idea  myself,  that  on  the  8d  of  March  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  I  proposed  it  to  him,  and  frankly  declared  to  him  that  if  he 
would  accept  it,  I  would  nominate  him  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  qualified 
to  do  it.  lie  as  frankly  refused,  as  I  expected  he  would.*  Indeed  I  made  a  great 
stretch  in  proposing  it,  to  accommodate  to  the  feelings,  views,  and  prejudices  of  a 
party.'  I  would  not  do  it  again,  because,  upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  am  de- 
cidedly convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  it.  The  reasons  you  give  are  unanswer- 
able, but  there  are  others." 

Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to  give  those  reasons,  and  we  have  an 
amusing  flight  of  the  possessor  of  "  the  sovereign  authority 
quoad  hoc ;" 

'*  It  would  be  a  degradation  of  our  Govemmcnt  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people,  as 
well  as  of  all  Europe.  The  Vice  President,  in  our  Constitution,  is  too  high  a  per- 
sonage be  sent  on  diplomatic  errands,  even  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador. 

**  We  cannot  work  miracles.  We  cannot  make  other  nations  respect  our  nation 
or  its  Government,  if  we  place  before  their  eyes  the  persons  answering  to  the  first 
princes  of  the  Government,  in  the  low  and  subordinate  character  of  a  foreign 
minister.  It  must  be  a  pitiful  country  indeed,  in  which  the  second  man  in  the  nation 
will  accept  of  a  place  upon  a  footing  with  the  corps  diploniatiqtie^  especially  envoy 
such  a  one,  ambassador  such  a  one,  or  plenipotentiary  such  a  one.  The  nation 
must  hold  itself  very  cheap,  that  can  choose  a  man  one  day  to  hold  its  second  office, 
and  the  next  send  him  to  Europe,  to  dance  attendance  at  levees  and  drawing-rooms, 
among  the  common  major  generals,  simple  bishops,  earls  and  barons,  but  especially 
among  the  common  trash  of  ambassadors,  envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary."  * 

The  next  day  after  the  date  of  the  President's  letter  to 
General  Knox,  Wolcott  wrote  Hamilton,  as  a  secret  known  to 
"  no  one  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  except  himself,"  that  the 
President  "  had  [once]  determined  on  instituting  a  commission, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  composed  as  he  [Hamilton]  now 

*  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  535^36. 

*  This  contemporaneous  statement  of  facts,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  be  seen,  conforms 
much  closer  to  Mr.  JeflRsrson's  than  the  one  already  quoted,  made  in  1809. 

*  If  this  accords  with  the  second  sentence  back,  it  does  not  with  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Adams's  declarations  made  in  1809,  quoted  at  p.  324. 

4  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  638. 
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proposed."  Hamilton  proposed  a  commission  ccntmning  tb 
name  of  one  prominent  Republican.^  Wolcott  persisted  ia 
opposing  snch  a  selection  if  the  commission  was  determined  <xl 
The  association  of  ideas  here  suggested  need  not  be  tnced 
out. 

Mr.  Adams's  head  now  touched  the  stars.  A  month  bid 
sufficed  to  inflate  his  vanity  to  madness.  How  absurd  the  idei 
that  he — he  the  Olympian,  the  Dispenser — needed  to  be  obtrt 
sively  told  by  so  many  of  his  friends  that  Jefferson's  serrica 
were  all  important  to  steer  the  vessel  safely  through  the  tea- 
pest  1  On  second  thought,  how  mortifying  was  it  to  think  Ik 
such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Pinckney  had  been  made  to  endanger 
his  election  among  a  sordid  people,  destitute  of  character  ud 
honor  ?  What  was  Jefferson  in  France  ?  And  what  was  France 
itself,  when  it  presumed  to  attempt  to  render  Jefferson  popultf 
and  John  Adams*  unpopular? 

Tlie  President  was  in  a  mood  to  demonstrate  the  terrors  of 
tlie  "  sovereign  authority  quoad  fioc,^^  and  an  occasion  was  not 
wanting.  France,  instead  of  either  declaring  her  treaty  witl 
us  dissolved  or  entering  upon  grave,  pacific  measures  of  diplo- 
macy, had  adopted  a  middle  course,  on  a  doubtful  constrnction 
of  a  treaty  clause — a  coarse  calculated  to  highly  inflame  exist- 
ing irritations,  by  inflicting  constant  and  enormous  injus- 
tice. That  we  submitted  to  such  outrages  on  our  commerce 
from  England  did  not  render  it  expedient  for  her  to  also  inflict 
them,  unless  she  desired  a  total  rupture.  Wise  statesmen  most 
take  things  as  they  find  them.  If  our  Cabinet  was  hostile  to 
France,  France  should  have  known  that  our  people  would 
always  stand  by  its  Government  when  the  sword  was  drawn,  or 
when  the  Executive  called  upon  the  people  to  resent  a  national 
affront.  If  France  desired  peace,  it  was  not  her  policy  to  enter 
upon  war  measures.  The  idea  of  forcing  us  or  intimidating 
us  back  to  friendly  alliance,  under  all  the  circumstances,  wasw 

*  Hamilton  then  proposed  Madison.  Pinckney  and  Cabot  (See  Hamilton's  Wofb 
vol.  vi.  p.  219 — note.)  We  understand  Wolcott  as  meaning  to  say  that  Adams  "h»i** 
once,  or  "had  "  heretofore  '*  determined,"  etc. — without  saying  what  his  intentions  woe 
at  the  date  of  the  letter.  The  last  words,  ^'  but  it  would  not  have  been  composed,"  et6.« 
italicized  in  the  original,  ns  particularly  significant,  we  doubt  not  are  intended  to  ciny 
tiie  idea,  that  no  man  of  Mr.  Madison's  politics  would  have  been  in  the  commission.  For 
Wolcott's  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  221. 

*  He  used  Washington's  instead  of  his  own  name,  but  had  his  personal  sympathy  for 
Washington  been  far  keener  than  it  ever  showed  itself,  it  would  be  very  clear  who  be 
was  reuly  speaking  for  on  this  occasion. 
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idea  worthy  only  of  political  novices  or  men  too  angry  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  sober  reason. 

But  France  did  not  stop  with  her  edicts  against  our  com- 
merce. Dispatches  reached  the  State  department  towards  the 
close  of  March  from  General  Pinckney.  He  had  reached  Paris 
on  the  5th  of  December  preceding.  On  the  9th,  he  and  Mr. 
Monroe  had  an  interview  with  De  la  Croix,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  11th,  the  latter  notified  Monroe  that 
the  Directory  had  charged  him  to  say  "  that  it  would  no  longer 
recognize  nor  receive  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States,  until  after  a  reparation  of  the  grievances  demanded  of 
the  American  Government,  and  which  the  French  Kepublic  had 
a  right  to  expect."  He  declared,  however,  that  this  did  "  not 
oppose  the  continuance  of  the  affection  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  American  people,"  etc.  Monroe  received  a 
private  audience  for  the  delivery  of  his  letters  of  recall  on  the 
30th.  His  address  on  the  occasion  contained  the  usual  language 
of  friendly  compliment.  The  President  replied,  expressing 
much  respect  and  affection  for  the  American  people  and  for 
the  departing  Minister;  but  making  a  severe  allusion  to  the 
"  condescension  of  the  American  Government  to  the  wishes  of 
its  ancient  tyrants."  Letters  of  hospitality,  without  which  he 
could  not  remain  legally  in  Paris,  were  refused  to  Pinckney, 
and  on  the  25th  of  January  he  was  apprised  that  his  stay  ren- 
dered him  amenable  to  the  law.  Having  now  secured  this 
notification  in  writing,  he  immediately  demanded  his  passports, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  departed  for  Holland. 

On  being  apprised  of  these  facts.  President  Adams  imme- 
diately (March  25th)  issued  a  proclamation  convening  a  special 
session  of  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  May. 

The  President's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session 
was  warlike.  It  recommended  the  creation  of  a  navy,  the  forti- 
fication of  harbors,  the  allowing  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  etc.  It  comment- 
ed with  great  severity  on  the  injuries  inflicted  by  France  on  our 
commerce — on  the  refusal  of  that  government  to  receive  General 
Pinckney,  and  on  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Directory 
in  the  parting  audience  given  to  Colonel  Monroe,  which,  it 
declared,  "  disclosed  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal 
of  a  minister,"  more  dangerous  and  more  "  studiously  marked 
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with  indignities ''  towards  our  Government,  because  it  evinced 
a  disposition  "  to  separate  the  people  of  the  United  States,  fron 
the  Government — to  persuade  them  that  thej  had  different 
affections,  principles  and  interests  from  those  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  thej  themselves  had  chosen  to  manage  their  cod* 
mon  concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  pe^'' 

"  Such  attempts  [continued  the  President]  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  deoai 
which  shall  convince  France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  peofk, 
humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  infcrioritT,  fitted  to  be  tk 
miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor,  ehni' 
ter  and  interest."  * 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  Senate  adopted  an  answer  to  tb 
President's  speech,  responding  to  its  sentiments,  by  a  vote  rf 
seventeen  to  eleven.  Several  members  were  absent  The  real 
strength  of  parties  in  that  body  was  eighteen  Federalists,  tea 
Republicans,  and  two  wavering.    Two  were  absent.' 

The  answer  of  the  House,  drawn  up  in  a  violent  strain,*  en- 
countered a  more  formidable  opposition.  An  amendmeDt 
presented  by  Nicholas,  that  an  offer  be  made  to  place  France  on 
the  same  footing  conceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  in 
regard  to  contraband  and  enemy's  goods,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  offer  might  be  satisfactory  to  France,  was  after  a 
long  and  acrimonious  debate,  defeated  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to 
forty-eight.  An  amendment  was  moved  (May  30th)  by  Dayton, 
the  Speaker,  to  insert  these  words : 

'*  We  therefore  receive  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  your  iuformationthiti 
fresh  attempt  at  negotiation  will  be  instituted,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  a 
mutual  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  Staleitt 

*  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to  become  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  the  President's  coB' 
munications  at  this  period.  Speaking  (June  6th)  of  one  addressed  to  the  CommaDder4i' 
Chief,  he  said : 

it  The  sentiment  [near  the  close]  is  intemperate  and  revolutionary.  It  is  not  for «i 
particularlv  for  the  Government,  to  breathe  an  irregular  and  violent  spirit.  .  •  • 
There  are  limits  which  must  not  be  passed ;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  ardor  of  ^ 
President's  mind,  and  this  specimen  of  the  effects  of  that  ardor,  I  begin  to  be  apprekii- 
sive  that  he  may  run  into  indiscretion.  This  will  do  harm  to  the  Government,  to  the 
cause  and  to  himself.  Some  hint  must  be  given,  for  we  most  make  no  mistakes."— A>^ 
iUon  to  WolcoU.     WorkM,  vol.  vi.  p.  251. 

■  Schuvler,  of  New  York,  and  Gnnn,  of  Georgia. 

*  Hamilton  was  disgusted  with  its  violence.    He  wrote  Wolcott,  June  6ih : 

"  I  confess  I  have  not  been  well  satisfied  by  the  answer  reported  in  the  House.  1^ 
contains  too  many  hard  expressions ;  and  hard  words  are  very  rarely  nsef\il  in  pibttc 
proceedings.  Mr.  Jay  and  other  friends  here  have  been  struck  in  the  same  manner  wift 
myself.  We  shall  not  regret  to  see  the  answer  softened  down.  Real  firmness  is  foii 
for  everything.  Strut  is  good  for  nothing."— Homttton's  fVorkt,  vol.  vL  p.  253 ;  see  ilM 
his  letter  of  same  date  to  King. 
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place  France  on  grounds  as  farorable  as  other  countries  in  their  relation  and  con* 
nection  with  us,  will  produce  an  accommodation  compatible  with  the  engagements, 
rights,  duties,  and  honor  of  our  nation.** 

Tlie  amendment  prevailed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-two  to  forty-seven,  but  before  passing  tlie  House 
was  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  on  the  part  of,"  the 
words  "France  to  compensate  for  any  injuries  wliich  may 
have  been  committed  on  our  neutral  rights,"  and  making  some 
other  changes  of  language.  Tlie  final  vote  on  the  amended 
amendment  was  fifty-eight  to  forty-one.  The  address  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-six. 

Congress,  thereupon,' commenced  legislation  in  the  spirit  of 
these  addresses,  and  war  measures  of  various  kinds  were  put  on 
their  passage  ;  but  fortunately,  before  anything  decisive  was  per- 
fected, intelligence  was  received  calculated  to  cool  the  ardor  of 
the  war  party. 

The  tremendous  recent  victories  of  Bonaparte  and  the  other 
generals  of  France,  which  had  overwhelmed  some  ancient  dynas 
ties  and  forced  others  to  sue  for  peace — their  slaughter,  in  a 
single  campaign,  of  probably  twice  as  many  hostile  regular 
troops  fighting  with  devoted  bravery  in  the  field,  as  the  United 
States  had  ever  been  able  to  marshal  at  one  time,  in  a  war  for 
their  existence — events,  seemingly  fabulous  in  their  grandeur, 
in  the  annals  of  the  military  art,  swiftly  following  each  other 
like  the  gorgeous  illusions  pf  a  dream — the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
forced  to  "  lick  the  dust "  by  one  stroke  of  the  terrible  avenger* — 
Austria,  qnailing  before  the  suspended  wrath  which  was  soon 
to  "  shatter  her  like  a  potsherd,"'  and  entering  upon  the  pro- 
visional treaty  of  Leoben,*  which  was  soon  to  ripen  into  the  dic- 
tited  definitve  one  of  Campo-Formio — England  proposing  very 
modest  terms  of  peace  to  the  French  Kepublic* — the  formidable 
mutiny  in  the  English  fleet — the  Irish  insurrection — the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  by  the  Bank  of  England  threatening  to 
derange  all  the  sinews  of  a  future  struggle — were  indications  to 

*  See  Bonaparte's  answer  to  the  Doge  and  Senate, 
t  See  Bonaparte's  declaration  to  Cobentzel. 

*  April  18,  1797. 

*  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  the  negotiation  of  Lisle,  offered  to  surrender  all  the  distant 
conanests  England  had  made  ft'om  France  and  her  allies,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of 
Trinidad  by  Spain,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cochin  and  Ceylon  by  Holland,  and 
some  minor  concessions  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  m  the  Netherlands.  Malmesbury  was 
ordered  oat  of  the  territories  of  the  Bepnblic. 
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which  no  dulhicss  of  observation,  no  narrow  partisan  fury  could 
be  insensible. 

Some  very  moderate  measures  finally  passed  Congress,  and 
Jefferson  intimates,  that  even  so  much  would  not  have  been 
done  to  carry  out  the  policy  proclaimed  at  the  openmg  of  the 
session,  had  not  the  Federalists  gone  too  far  to  wholly  retract 
He  wrote  Edward  Kutledge  June  24th : 

**  They  went  on  with  frigates  and  fortifications,  because  thej  were  going  on  with 
them  before.  They  diroctod  eighty  thousand  of  their  mUitia  to  hold  themselTCS  ia 
readiness  for  service.  But  they  rejected  the  proposition  to  raise  cavahy,  artiUeit, 
and  a  provisional  army,  and  to  trust  private  ships  with  arms  in  the  present  combv 
tible  stiite  of  things."  , 

Jefferson  had  originally  disapproved  of  the  call  for  an 
extra  session,  declaring  "  everything  pacific  conld  have  been 
done  without  Congress,  and  [that]  he  hoped  nothing  was  contem- 
plated which  was  not  pacific."*  After  reaching  the  capital, bnt 
before  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Greny, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

**I  entirely  commend  your  dispositions  towards  Mr.  Adams;  knowing  his  worth 
as  intimately,  and  esteeming  it  as  much  as  any  one,  and  acknowledging  the  pref(U^ 
ence  of  his  claims,  if  any  I  could  hare  had,  to  the  high  office  conferred  on  bim. 
But  in  truth,  I  had  neither  claims  nor  wishes  on  the  subject,  though  I  know  it  wiD 
be  difficult  to  obtain  belief  of  this." 

After  declaring  how  firmly  he  had  determined  on  perma- 
nent retirement ;  that  he  "  never  in  his  life  exchanged  a  word 
with  any  person  on  the  subject"  of  being  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  "  till  he  found  his  name  brought  forward  generally;" 
that  he  ultimately  met  the  public  call  on  him  with  reluctance, 
and  then  with  the  hope  "  that  the  very  thing  might  happen  which 
had  happened  ;"  that  he  considered  the  second  office  easy  and 
honorable,  and  the  first  "  but  a  splendid  misery,"  he  added: 

**  You  express  apprehensions  that  stratagems  will  be  used  to  produce  a  wHtor 
derstanding  between  the  President  and  myself.  Though  not  a  word  haTing  tUi 
tendency  has  ever  been  hazarded  to  me  by  any  one,  yet  I  consider  as  a  certsintr 
that  nothing  will  be  left  untried  to  alienate  him  from  me.  These  machinationfl  vi& 
proceed  from  the  Hamiltonians  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  who  are  only  a  Uttle 
less  hostile  to  him  than  to  me.  It  cannot  but  damp  the  pleasure  of  cordiality,  when 
we  suspect  that  it  is  suspected^    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr* 

1  To  Peregrine  Fitzhugh,  April  9th. 
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Idams  to  believe  that  the  state  of  mj  mind  is  what  it  really  is ;  that  he  may  think 
'.  view  him  as  an  obstacle  in  my  way.  I  have  no  supernatural  power  to  impress 
Tuth  on  the  mind  of  another,  nor  he  any  to  discover  that  the  estimate  which  he 
nay  form,  on  a  just  view  of  the  human  mind  as  generally  constituted,  may  not  be 
list  in  its  application  to  a  special  constitution.  This  may  be  a  source  of  private 
ineasiness  to  as ;  I  honestly  confess  that  it  is  so  to  me  at  this  time.  But  neither 
>f  us  is  capable  of  letting  it  have  effect  on  our  public  duties.  Those  who  may  en- 
ieavor  to  separate  us,  are  probably  excited  by  the  fear  that  I  might  have  influence 
>n  the  executive  councils ;  but  when  they  shall  know  that  I  consider  my  office  as 
constitutionally  confined  to  legislative  functions,  and  that  I  could  not  take  any  part 
irhatever  in  executive  consultations,  even  were  it  proposed,  their  fears  may  perhnps 
ittbside,  and  their  object  be  found  not  worth  a  machination.** 

His  views  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  at  this  juncture, 
and  on  the  posture  and  designs  of  parties,  are  too  important  and 
earnestly  expressed  to  be  passed  over : 

"  I  do  sincerely  wish,  with  you^  that  we  could  take  our  stand  on  a  ground  per- 
fectly neutral  and  independent  towards  all  nations.  It  has  been  my  constant  object 
through  my  public  life,  and  with  respect  to  the  English  and  French,  particularly,  I 
have  too  often  expressed  to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them  propositions 
verbally  and  in  writing,  officially  and  privately,  to  official  and  private  characters, 
for  them  to  doubt  of  my  views,  if  they  would  be  content  with  equality.  Of  this 
they  are  in  possession  of  several  written  and  formal  proofs,  in  my  own  handwriting. 
But  they  have  wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  us ;  and  they 
have  in  fact  obtained  it.  When  we  take  notice  that  theirs  is  the  workshop  to  which 
we  go  for  all  we  want;  that  with  them  centre  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  all 
the  labors  of  our  hands  and  lands ;  that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
the  great  mass  of  our  navigation ;  that  even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs  here  is 
kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizenships ;  that  these  foreign  and  false  citizens 
now  constitute  the  great  body  of  what  are  called  our  merchants,  fill  our  seaports, 
are  pLuitcd  in  every  little  town  and  district  of  the  interior  country,  sway  everything 
in  the  former  places  by  their  own  votes,  and  those  of  their  dependents  in  the  latter, 
by  their  insinuations  and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers ;  that  they  are  advancing  fast 
to  a  monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds,  and  thereby  placing  our  public  finances 
under  their  control ;  that  they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most  influential  characters 
in  and  out  of  office  ;  when  they  have  shown  that  by  all  these  bearings  on  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  government,  they  can  force  it  to  proceed  in  whatever  direction 
they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests  of  this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another  ; 
when  all  this,  I  say,  i3  attended  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  inde- 
pendent ground,  impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to  see  and  to  groan  under  the  bond- 
age in  which  it  is  bound.  If  anything  after  this  could  excite  surprise,  it  would  be 
th.it  they  have  been  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  citizens,  as  to 
fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to  recover  self-government  the  charge  of  subserving 
one  foreign  influence,  because  they  resist  submission  to  another.  But  they  possesa 
9ar  printing  prejises,  a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us.  At  this  very 
moment,  they  would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England,  had  it  not 
l>een  for  the  failure  of  her  bank.  Such  was  their  open  and  loud  cry,  and  that  of 
ibeir  gazettes,  till  this  event.    After  plunging  us  in  all  the  broils  of  the  European 
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nations,  there  would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our  tragedy,  that  18,  to  break  up 
our  Union  ;  and  even  this  tbey  haTc  ventured  seriously  and  soleninlj  to  propose  and 
maintain  by  arguments  in  a  Connecticut  paper.     I  have  been  happy,  however,  id 
believing,  from  the  stifling  of  this  effort,  that  that  dose  was  found   too  strong,  and 
excited  tis  much  repugnance  there  as  it  did  horror  in  other  parts  of  our  coumrj, 
and  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as  to  foreign  nations,  wc  shall  never 
give  up  our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and  that  alone  which  is  to  prevent 
this  heavenly  country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladiators.     Much  as  I  abhor  war, 
and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anxiously  as  I  wish  to  keep  out 
of  the  broils  of  Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  into  these,  rather  than 
separate  from    them.     But  I  hope  we   may  still   keep  clear  of  them,   notwith- 
standing our  present  thraldom,  and  that  time  may  be  given  us  to  reflect  on  the 
awful  crisis  wc  have  passed  through,  and  to  find  some  means  of  shielding  ourselrei 
in  future  from  foreign  influence,  political,  commercial,  or  in  whatever  other  form  it 
may  be  attempted.     I  can  scarcely  withhold  myself  from  joining  in  the  wish  ofSilis 
Deane,  that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire  between  us  and  the  Old  World." 

Mr.  Adams's  message  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session 
met  with  Jefferson's  prompt  and  unequivocal  condemnation. 
His  fii*6t  letter  afterwards  (to  Colonel  Bell,  May  18th)  contains 
the  following  expressions : 

**  When  wc  first  met,  our  information  from  the  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  was,  that  peace  was  the  universal  wish.  Whether  they  will  now  raise  their 
tone  to  that  of  the  Executive,  and  embark  in  all  the  measures  indicative  of  war, 
and,  by  taking  a  threatening  posture,  provoke  hostilities  from  the  opposite  party, 
is  far  from  being  certain.  There  are  many  who  think,  that,  not  to  support  the 
Executive  is  to  abandon  Government.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  as  yet,  the  changes 
in  the  late  election  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  Republican  interest ;  still,  we  bc^ 
they  will  neither  make  nor  provoke  war." 

From  this  moment  forward  his  whole  correspondence  ranks 
him  unequivocally  and  avowedly  with  the  decided  opposition;  nor 
is  there  a  pretence  to  the  contrary  suffered  to  go  forth,  either 
by  implication,  or  by  withholding  his  views  where  there  was  any 
occasion  for  their  expression.  It  is  not  necesary  to  follow  his 
various  declarations,  betraying  as  they  do  more  or  less  feeling 
according  to  circumstances. — Some  were  mild,  and  some  as  severe 
as  was  his  wont  when  speaking  of  opponents  who  he  thoii<^ht 
transcended  the  fair  bounds  of  propriety. 

On  Gerry's  being  appointed  to  the  French  mission,  he  imme- 
diately (June  21)  addressed  him  in  the  following  very  serions 
strain : 

**  Our  countrymen  have  divided  themselves  by  inch  strong  affectioDfl,  to  the 
French  and  the  Engli!«h,  that  nothing  will  eecure  lis  intemoUy  but  a  dirorce  from  boch 
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nations ;  and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every  real  American,  and  its  attainment  is 
practicable  frithout  much  self-denial.  But  for  this,  peace  is  necessary.  Be  assured 
of  this,  my  dear  sir,  that  if  we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present  passions,  and  our 
present  weakness  in  some  quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  not  coming 
out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in  which  it  enters  it.  My  reliance  for  our  preser- 
vation is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mission.  I  know  the  tender  circumstances 
which  will  oppose  themselves  to  it.  But  its  duration  will  be  short,  and  its  reward 
long.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  by  accepting  and  determining  the  character  of 
the  mission,  to  secure  the  present  peace  and  eternal  union  of  your  country.  If  you 
decline,  on  motives  of  private  pain,  a  substitute  may  be  named  who  has  enlisted  his 
passions  in  the  present  contest,  and  by  the  preponderance  of  his  vote  in  the  mission 
may  entail  on  us  calamities,  your  share  in  which,  and  your  feelings,  will  outweigh 
whatever  pain  a  temporary  absence  from  your  family  could  give  you.  The  sacrifice 
will  be  short,  the  remorse  would  be  never-ending.  Let  me,  then,  my  dear  sir, 
conjure  your  acceptance,  and  that  you  will,  by  this  act,  seal  the  mission  with  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  Tour  nomination  has  given  a  spring  to  hope,  which  was 
dead  before.^' 

Jefferson  also  uniformly  speaks  well  of  the  selection  of  Gen- 
eral Pinckney  and  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  gentleman 
in  France. 

The  height  which  party  exasperation  reached  during  the 
extra  session,  is  thus  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  to  Edward 
Rutledge,  June  24th : 

**  Ton  and  I  have  formerly  seen  warm  debates  and  high  political  passions.  But 
gentlemen  of  different  politics  would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and  separate  the 
business  of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men  who  have 
been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  the  streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their 
heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may  do 
for  young  men  with  whom  passion  is  enjoyment,  but  it  is  afflicting  to  peaceable 
minds.** 

He  remarks,  on  a  different  subject,  in  the  same  letter  : 

"  We  had,  in  1798,  the  most  respectable  character  in  the  universe.  What  the 
neutral  nations  think  of  us  now,  I  know  not ;  but  we  are  low  indeed  with  the  belli- 
gerents. Their  kicks  and  cuffs  prove  their  contempt.  If  we  weather  the  present 
storm,  I  hope  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  calm  peace,  to  place  our  foreign  con- 
iLections  under  a  new  and  different  arrangement  We  must  make  the  interest  of 
every  nation  stand  surety  for  their  justice,  and  their  own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us, 
as  effect  follows  its  cause.  As  to  everything  except  commerce,  we  ought  to 
divorce  ourselves  from  them  all." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Adams's  Works  that  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's political  lettei*s  of  this  period  fell  into  his  hands ;  or  rather 
that  an  individual  saw  it  and  communicated  his  "impressions'* 
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of  its  contents — and  it  called  out  a  characteristic  explosion  of 
temper  from  the  President.  But  as  he  made  no  allusion  to  it 
when,  a  few  years  after,  deliberately  writing  for  publication  an 
explanation  of  the  breaking  off  of  his  and  Jefferson's  intimacy  at 
this  very  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be  had  wholly 
forgotten  or  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  unprovoked  and 
puerile  display  of  passion/ 

On  the  22d  of  January  preceding  (1797),  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  his  old  friend  and  preceptor,  Mr.  Wythe,  to  know  whetlier 
he,  in  his  experience  as  a  presiding  officer  over  legislative  bodies, 
had  committed  any  parliamentary  rules  to  paper.  Mr.  "Wythe 
had  not ;  and  Jeffereon  was  obliged  to  depend,  in  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  upon  his  knowledge  of  those  rules  acquired  by  ob- 
servation as  a  member  of  deliberative  bodies,  and  upon  a  common- 
place book,  on  the  subject,  made  while  he  was  a  student  and 
practitioner  of  law.  It  affords  a  new  specimen  of  his  wide  and 
minute  research  at  that  early  period,  that  this  common-place 
book  already  contained  the  great  body  of  those  citations  and 
references  which  all  public  men  are  now  familiar  with  as  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law,  and  which  were  received 
as  implicit,  if  not  sole  authority  on  that  subject,  in  perhaps 
every  State  in  our  Union,  until  long  experience  and  new  develop- 
ments of  circumstances,  called  for  modifications  or  alterations  in 
some  particular.  They  still  remain  the  ba^^is  of  all  our  collec- 
tions of  parliamentary  law. 

Tliis  original  common-place  book,  entitled  "Parliamentary 
Pocket  Book"  is  before  us,  a  leather  bound  duodecimo,  one 
hundred  and  five  pages  of  which,  in  a  hand  as  compact  as 
ordinary  print,  are  covered  with  references.  It  takes  a  consider- 
ably wider  range  than  the  Manual  which  he  codified  from  it 
while  President  of  the  Senate,  because  it  traces  down  the 
parliamentary  law  from  its  origin,  and  therefore  includes  con- 
siderable that  was  obsolete,  or  which,  being  specially  applicable 
.  to  the  English  system  of  government,  was  not  so  to  ours.". 

The  first  draft  of  the  Parliamentary  Manual — filled  with  inter 

^  Mr.  Adams's  momentary  anger  was  vented  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Uriah  Forrest.  Thii 
ia  made  the  text  and  occasion  of  some  very  remarkable  errors  of  Btatement  in  the  Coo- 
gresa  edition  of  John  Adams's  Works.    See  Appendix,  No.  15. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  books  found  as  stated  at  vol.  i.  p.  16,  note.  To  give  some  ides 
of  its  scope,  we  quote  a  few  of  the  marginal  references  in  the  order  in  which  they  occnr: 
"  Three  Estates ;  Members  for  new  boroughs  rejected :  Wittenagemote ;  Conrts  Saxon: 
Officers  Saxon  elected  and  deprived;  Parliaments  ordinary  and  extimordinary;  Hagns 
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lineations  and  erasures,  with  "  riders  "  attached,  and  amended 
passages  pasted  over  the  original — stitched  and  folded  so  as  to  be 
carried  within  the  more  comprehensive  Pocket  Book — is  also 
before  us.  It  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  familiar  pub- 
lished copy,  except  that  it  contains  one  more  section  (with  a  pen 
run  tlirough  it,  however),  and  the  present  order  of  arrangement 
is  not  observed  except  in  the  index.  The  entries  were  obvious- 
ly made  seriatim,  as  the  several  facts  or  points  were  incidentally 
investigated  and  decided. 

The  special  session  terminated  on  the  10th  of  July ;  but  Mr. 
Jefferson,  according  to  custom,  yielded  the  chair  to  a  President 
pro  tempore  (William  Bradford  of  Rhode  Island)  before  the 
period  of  adjournment.  This  occurred  on  the  6th.  He  left  the 
capital  that  day  and  reached  home  on  the  11th. 


To  Maeia  Jeffibson. 

Philisilpbii,  May  VUh,  1797. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

I  wrote  to  your  sister  the  last  week,  since  which  I  have  been  very  slowly 
getting  the  better  of  my  rheumatism,  though  very  slowly  indeed ;  being  only  able 
to  walk  a  little  stronger.  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  and 
their  family  are  arrived  at  New  York.  I  have  not  heard  from  them,  and  therefore 
am  uuuble  to  say  anything  about  your  friend  Kitty,  or  whether  she  be  still  Miss 
Kitty.  The  condition  of  England  is  so  unsafe  that  every  prudent  person  who  can 
quit  it,  is  right  in  doing  so.  James  is  returned  to  this  place,  and  is  not  given  up  to 
drink  as  I  had  before  been  informed.  He  tells  me  his  next  trip  will  be  to  Spain.  I 
am  afraid  his  journeys  will  end  in  ^he  moon.  I. have  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
stay  where  he  is  and  lay  up  money.  We  are  not  able  yet  to  judge  when  Congress 
will  rise.  Opinions  differ  from  two  to  six  weeks.  A  few  days  will  probably  enable 
us  to  judge.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  that  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  children  have  got 
home  in  good  health ;  I  wish  also  to  hear  that  your  sister  and  yourself  continue  in 
health ;  it  is  a  circumstance  on  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends.  I  feel  the 
desire  of  never  separating  from  you  grow  daily  stronger,  for  nothing  can  compen- 
sate with  me  the  want  of  your  society.  My  warmest  affections  to  you  both. 
Adieu,  and  continue  to  love  me  as  I  do  you. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  jErrsRSoii. 


Charta ;  Officers  elective  ;  Peace  conservators— justices ;  Parliaments,  how  to  begin ; 
A  session,  what ;  Parliament  not  subject  to  rules  of  common  law ;  But  one  House  of 
Parliament ;  Errors  of  Parliament,  how  corrected ;  Session,  what ;  Orders  of  Parliament, 
when  determined ;  When  a  law  expires :  Estates ;  Commons,  who ;  When  two  houses ; 
Peers,  how  called ;  What  a  dissolution ;  Prorogation,  how ;  Opening  of  Parliament ;  Who 
choose  Speaker ;  Freedom  of  Speech ;  Committees ;  Proxv ;  Freedom  of  Parliament ; 
Consult  constituents ;  Representation ;  Law  of  Parliament,*  etc.  Then  follows  the  body 
of  the  parliamentary  law  arranged  by  topics  as  in  the  Manual,  though  the  order  and 
much  of  the  phraseology  are  different. 
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To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

Philipslphia,  JufM  8tt,  1797. 

I  receive  with  inexpressible  pleasure  the  iDformation  jour  letter  contuned. 
After  your  happy  establishment,  which  has  given  me  an  inestimable  friend,  to  whom 
I  can  leave  the  care  of  everything  I  love,  the  only  anxiety  I  had  remaining  was,  to 
sec  Maria  also  so  associated  as  to  ensure  her  happiness.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  so  to  my  wishes,  if  I  had  had  the  whole  earth  free  to  have  chosen  a  partner  for 
her. 

I  now  see  our  fireside  formed  into  a  group,  no  one  member  of  which  has  a  fibre 
in  their  composition  which  can  ever  produce  any  jarring  or  jealousies  among  us. 
No  irregular  passions,  no  dangerous  bias,  which  may  render  problematical  the 
future  fortunes  and  happiness  of  our  descendants.  We  are  quieted  as  to  their  con- 
dition for  at  least  one  generation  more. 

In  order  to  keep  us  all  together,  instead  of  a  present  position  in  Bedford,  as  in 
your  case,  I  think  to  open  and  resettle  the  plantation  of  Pautops  for  them.  When 
I  look  to  the  ineffable  pleasures  of  my  family  society,  I  become  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  and  the  rancorous  and  malignant  passions  of 
this  scene,  and  lament  my  having  ever  again  been  drawn  into  public  view.  Tran- 
quillity is  now  my  object.  I  have  seen  enough  of  political  honors  to  know  that  they 
are  but  splendid  torments  ;  and  however  one  might  be  disposed  to  render  services 
on  which  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  should  set  a  value,  yet,  when  as  many  would 
depreciate  them  as  a  public  calamity,  one  may  well  entertain  a  modest  doubt  of 
their  real  importance,  and  feel  the  impulse  of  duty  to  be  very  weak.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is,  that  being  once  delivered  into  the  hands  of  others  whose  feelings  arc 
friendly  to  the  individual  and  warm  to  the  public  cause,  how  to  withdraw  from 
them  without  leaving  a  dissatisfaction  in  their  mind,  and  an  impression  of  pusil- 
lanimity with  the  public. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  Eppinoton. 

MOXTICKLLO,  JHo»  Skf,  *97. 

Mt  dear  Maria  : 

You  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  me  dated  here  at  this  time, 
but  a  series  of  bad  weather  having  suspended  our  work  many  days,  has  caused  At 
detention.  I  have  for  some  time  had  my  trunk  packed  and  issued  my  last  orden, 
and  been  only  waiting  for  it  to  cease  raining,  but  it  still  rains.  I  have  a  bad 
prospect  of  rivers  3)nd  roads  before  me.  Tour  sister  removed  to  Belmont  about 
three  days  ago  ;  the  weather  ever  since  has  kept  us  entirely  asunder.  If  to-morrov 
permits  ray  departure,  I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia  in  a  week  from  this  time.  Toa 
shall  hear  from  nie  then,  should  it  be  only  to  provoke  answers  to  my  letters  assuring 
me  of  your  health,  and  Mr.  Eppes^  and  the  good  family  of  Eppington.  I  received 
his  letter  from  Mrs.  Payne^s  which  gave  us  great  comfort ;  but  we  hare  appre- 
hended much  that  you  did  not  get  to  Eppington  before  the  bad  weather  set  in. 
Tell  Mr.  Eppes  that  I  leave  orders  for  a  suflScient  force  to  begin  and  furnish  his  houses 
during  the  week  after  the  Christmas  holidays ;  so  that  his  people  may  come  safely 
after  New  Year*s  Day ;  the  overseer  at  Shadwell  will  furnish  them  proTisions.  Pre- 
sent my  affections  to  him,  and  continue  to  love  me  as  you  are  tenderly  beloved  by 

Yours  afTectioDatolj, 

Th.  Jnmutsoii. 
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In  explanation  of  the  allusions  of  the  preceding  letters,  and 
of  the  changed  address  of  the  last  one,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1797,  Maria,  Mr.  Jefferson's  youngest 
daughter,  was  married  to  her  cousin,*  John  Wayles  Eppes,  and 
thenceforth,  for  a  period,  took  up  her  residence  at  Eppington, 
the  happy  home  of  her  childhood.  This  old  Virginia  seat  and 
its  inmates  are  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  us  from  the  only  son 
of  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Taixabissik,  Florida, ,  1856. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  me  for  a  description  of  Eppington,  but  such  an  impression  as  I  cnn 
now  give  must  be  considered  an  imperfect  sketch.  The  mansion-house  itself,  an 
old-fashioned,  two-story  building,  with  a  hipped  roof  in  the  centre  and  wings  on  the 
sides,  with  a  hall  or  passage  in  front  running  from  one  wing  to  the  other  and  open- 
ing on  the  offices,  and  with  piazzas  in  front  and  rear,  was  placed  at  the  extreme 
side  of  a  large  level  or  lawn  covered  with  green  sward,  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  front,  and  declining  on  the  left  side  as  vou  entered,  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  to  the  low  grounds  of  the  Appomatox,  a  mile  off.  In  front,  and  over  the 
neighborhood  road  which  skirted  the  lawn,  was  situated  the  garden,  long  famous  in 
the  vicinity  for  its  fine  vegetables  and  fruit ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  lawn,  as  you 
entered,  was  an  extensive  orchard  of  the  finest  fruit,  with  the  stables  between,  at 
the  comer  and  on  the  road.  The  mansion,  painted  of  a  snowy  white,  with  green 
blinds  to  the  windows,  and  its  row  of  offices  at  the  end,  was  almost  imbedded  in  a 
beautiful  double  row  of  the  tall  Lombardy  poplar — the  most  admired  of  all  trees  in 
the  palmy  days  of  old  Virginia — and  this  row  reached  to  another  double  row  or 
avenue  which  skirted  one  side  of  the  lawn,  dividing  it  from  the  orchard  and  stables. 
The  lawn  in  front  was  closed  in  by  a  fence  with  a  small  gate  in  the  middle  and  a 
large  one  on  either  extremity,  one  opposite  the  avenue  of  poplars,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  carriage-way  which  swept  around  it. 

The  plantation  was  quite  an  extensive  one,  and  in  the  days  of  my  grandfather, 
Francis  Eppes,  sen.,  was  remarkably  productive.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  under  such  management  as  his  ;  for  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  both  in 
Agriculture  and  horticulture;  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  say  of  him,  that  he  considered  him  not  only  '*  the  first  horticulturist  in 
America,^  but  **  a  man  of  the  soundest  practical  judgment  on  all  subjects  that  he 
had  ever  known." 

**  NN  ell  do  I  remember  his  venerable  appearance — his  grave  and  dignified 
demeanor ;  his  serious,  thoughtful,  loving  look,  so  expressive  of  the  mingled  firm- 
ness and  kindness  of  his  character ;  and  from  these  boyish  impressions  can  well 
credit  what  I  so  often  heard  in  after  life  of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principle. 
Sare  I  am  that  he,  beyond  most  men,  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  easily  turned 
from  his  purpose ;  that  he  was  calm  and  deliberate  in  counsel  and  resolute  in  action 
— worthy  of  the  poet's  praise, 

M  Jniiiim  et  tenaeem  propositi  viram,**  cio. 
And  yet  my  own  boundless  love  for  him,  the  love  of  his  children,  his  wife,  his 

'  Bather,  half  cousin. 


o 
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friends,  his  neighbors,  his  domestics,  shows  that  the  sterner  features  of  his 
character  were  softened  and  subdued  by  the  possession  of  a  heart  OTerflowing 
with  love,  and  a  constant  and  active  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 
Xcver,  I  believe,  was  there  a  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  more  trulj  and  Jostlv 
beloved  while  living,  and  mourned  when  dead. 

Of  my  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Wayles,  it  is  but  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  say 
that  she  was  entirely  worthy  to  be  the  companion  and  friend  of  such  a  man.  Full 
of  love  and  gentleness,  she  won  and  held  not  only  the  heart  of  her  husband,  but 
the  ailections  of  all  who  approached  her ;  while  her  well*ordercd  household  and 
excellent  management  made  her  long  famous  as  a  "  housekeeper  ^  in  that  part  of 
Virginia.  Endowed  with  a  mind  of  superior  order,  she  soon  perceived  the  excel- 
lence of  the  outside  economy  of  her  husband,  and  felt  and  understood  that  it  was 
her  part  and  duty  to  present  a  perfect  parallel  within  doors ;  and  with  a  vigor  and 
determination  of  spirit  only  equalled  by  its  uniform  kindness,  she  set  herself  to 
the  work,  and  most  cfTcctually  did  he  accomplish  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her 
husband,  and  the  admiration  of  her  children,  and  friends. 

Such  were  the  Heads  of  the  House,  and  such  was  Eppington  itself  as  seen  through 
the  vista  of  bygone  years !  Here  were  reared  a  family  of  one  son  (my  father,  John 
W.  Eppos),  and  six  daughters,  all  happily  married  and  settled  in  the  world.  And 
here  was  the  abode  of  a  hospitality  only  known  in  the  happiest  days  of  the  *■  Old 
Dominion  * — when  friends  and  even  acquaintances  would  visit  each  other  with  their 
carriages,  horses  and  servants,  and  sojourn  for  months  and  months,  always  sure  of 
and  always  receiving  the  kindest  welcome.  Here  too,  under  the  tuition  of  my  grand- 
mother, who  taught  mc  to  read,  and  in  the  society  of  my  grandfather,  whoso  con- 
stant companion  I  was  in  his  daily  rides  over  the  plantation,  were  spent  the  eariiest, 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  Here  I  remember  but  one  sorrow,  the  death  of  my 
loved  playmate  and  only  sister,  Maria.  Never  can  I  forget  the  picture  of  loveliness 
and  innocence  of  which  she  was  to  my  mind  the  fairest  type  I  never  the  grief  which 
seized  upon  my  young  heart  when  they  told  me  she  was  dead  I  alas  I 

"  Elle  iHait  de  ce  monde,  oik  les  plus  belles  chotai 
Ont  le  pire  destln : — 
Et  rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  rotes, 
L'espace  d*un  matin." 

> 

In  the  garden  at  Eppington  repose  her  mortal  remains,  and  by  the  Ade  of  those 
of  my  beloved  grandmother.  For  **  as  a  tale  that  is  told,"  the  end  soon  came  I  At 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  my  grandfather,  who  until  three  years  before  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health,  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  Sweet  Springs,  in  Virginia, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  company  with  my  father,  in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  of 
a  chronic  disease  ;  and  in  a  few  short  years  my  grandmother  followed  him  to  the 
spirit  world.  The  establishment  at  Eppington  passed  into  other  hands,  and  I  went 
forth  with  my  father  to  his  new  home. 

FsxNCis  Eppis. 

To  HsHST  8.  Rahdill,  Esq. 

The  liiisband  of  Maria  Jeffei'son, — ^the  "  Jack  Eppes  "  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  letters — was  a  gallant  young  fellow  of  twenty-five,  of 
most  engaging  appearance  and  address,  possessing  a  sunny  tern- 
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per,  a  warm  heart,  high  principles,  intuitive  prudence,  a  finished 
education,  and  those  talents  which  subsequently  made  him  the 
Republican  leader  in  Congress  and  one  of  the  most  prompt  and 
eflfective  parliamentary  debaters  of  his  day.  He  might  have 
risen  to  a  still  more  commanding  position  had  his  life  not 
terminated  when  it  had  just  touched  the  full  meridian  of  intel- 
lectual manhood.* 

We  must  now  go  back  to  record  a  circumstance  which  caused 
a  good  deal  of  feeling,  not  to  say  excitement,  in  political  circles 
at  the  time,  and  which  has  been  the  theme  of  much  controver- 
sial and  historical  comment. 

We  gave  in  its  chronological  place  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Philip  Mazzei,  dated  April  24th  1796.'  The  latter,  having  no 
permission  so  to  do,  published  an  Italian  translation  of  it  in 
Florence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1797.  From  thence  it  appeared 
retranslated  into  French  in  the  "  Gazette  Nationale,  ou  le 
Moniteur  Universel "  Paris,  January  25th.  Translated  the  third 
time,  and  now  back  into  English,  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
American  newspapers  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  earliest 
American  publication  under  our  eye  is  dated  May  4th.  Its 
style  bore  traces  of  its  metamorphoses. — ^Though  far  from  accu- 
rate, its  purport  was  sufficiently  preserved  in  general,  except 
that  one  important  change  occurred  in  transposing  the  word 
*•  forms "  into  "  foim "  in  the  second  sentence,  and  another  in 
adding  at  the  close,  the  following  words,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  vestige  in  the  original :  ''  It  suffices  that  we  arrest  the 
progress  of  that  system  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  towards 
France,  from  which  they  would  alienate  us,  to  bring  us  under 
British  influence ''  etc. 

Mr.  Jeffereon  first  saw  this  publication  on  the  9tli  of  May  at 
Bladensburg,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  take  his  seat  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  late  special  session.  The 
Federal  press  at  once  opened  its  assaults  on  him.  Porcupine's 
(Gobbet's)  Gazette  declared  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  (May  20th) 
that  it  was  "  unfortunate  for  the  ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia, 
that  the  names  of  the  late  secretary  Randolph,  Giles,  Madison, 
Monroe  and  himself  was  found  in  its  rolls  of  citizens ;  but  whilst 

1  He  died  (of  a  rheumatic  affection  of  long  standing)  in  the  Bammer  of  1825,  aged 
fifty-three. 

*  See  ante,  p.  296. 
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she  possessed  the  beloved  Washington,  and  the  memory  of  his 
great  achievements  and  illustrious  character  was  cherished  by 
Americans,  those  names,  like  specks  upon  the  Bun's  disk,  woold 
be  but  transiently  observed,  and  detract  but  inconsiderably  from 
her  lustre."  Gobbet  had  no  laudations  for  "Washington  except 
when  they  were  to  be  made  vehicles  of  attacks  upon  others.— 
We  will  not  say  that  this  comported  with  the  ultra-Federal 
programme  of  political  action  in  the  first  particular.  Bat  it 
undeniably  did  in  the  last.  Men  who  diflfered  cardinally  from 
the  lii*st  President  in  their  political  ideas  and  aims,  and  who  as 
Monroe  declared,  worked  "  underhanded"  in  regard  to  him, had 
learned  to  make  it  their  grand  stroke  of  policy  "  to  use  his  name 
and  standing,"  "  to  serve  their  purposes."  *  It  was  difficult  for 
any  Republican  to  utter  earnest  words  for  his  principles  or  his 
side,  without,  according  to  the  showing  of  these  ingenious 
appropriatoi-s,  reflecting  upon,  or  directly  traducing  General 
Washington.  It  was  soon  found  by  them,  of  course,  that  Jeffer- 
son's Mazzei  letter  had  been  written  for  that  special  object  !— 
The  publication  placed  Mr.  Jefferson  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. But  he  remained  silent  on  the  subject,  in  his  correspon- 
dence, until  after  the  adjournment.  He  wrote  Mr.  Madison, 
August  3d : 

"  The  variety  of  topics,  the  day  I  was  with  you,  kept  out  of  Bight  the  letter  to  Mtf- 
zei,  imputed  to  nic  in  the  papers,  the  general  sabstance  of  which  ia  mine,  thoogb 
the  diciiou  has  been  considerably  altered  and  varied  in  the  course  of  its  traDslttioiu 
from  Englisli  into  Italian,  from  Italian  into  French,  and  from  French  into  EngFi^ 
I  first  met  it  at  Bludonsbur;;,  and  for  a  moment  conceived  I  must  take  the  field  of  the 
public  papers.  I  could  not  disavow  it  wholly,  because  the  greatest  part  was  mine, 
in  substance,  though  not  in  form.  I  could  not  avow  it  as  it  stood,  because  the 
form  was  not  mine,  and,  in  one  place,  the  substance  [was]  very  materially  falsified. 
This  then  would  render  explanations  necessary ;  nay,  it  would  render  proofs  of  the 
whole  necessary,  and  draw  me  at  length  into  a  publication  of  all  (even  the  secret) 
transactions  of  the  Administration  while  I  was  in  it ;  and  embroil  me  persoDiHr 
with  every  member  of  the  executive,  with  the  judiciary,  and  with  others  stilL  I  soon 
decided  in  my  own  mind  to  be  entirely  silent.  I  consulted  with  several  friends  at  FhO* 
adelphia,  who,  every  one  of  them,  were  clearly  against  my  avowing  or  disavoviogt 
and  some  of  them  conjured  me  most  earnestly  to  let  nothing  provoke  me  to  it  I 
corrected,  in  conversation  with  them,  a  substantial  misrepresentation  in  the  copy 
published.  The  original  has  a  sentiment  like  this  (for  I  have  it  not  before  me): 
**  they  are  endeavoring  to  submit  us  to  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  to  the 
forms,  of  the  British  government  ;^*  meaning  by  forms,  the  birthdays,  levees,  pro* 
cessions  to  Parliament,  inauguration  pomposities,  etc.    But  the  copy  published  stj*, 

>  Bee  vol.  i.  pp.  590-591. 
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**  as  they  have  already  submitted  us  to  the  form  of  the  British,"  etc.,  making  me 
express  hostility  to  the  form  of  our  government,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  For  this  is  really  the  diflTcrence  of  the  word  form,  used  in  the  singular  or 
plural,  in  that  phrase,  in  the  English  language.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  explain  this  publicly,  without  bringing  on  a  personal  difference  between  General 
Washington  and  myself,  which  nothing  before  the  publication  of  this  letter  has 
erer  done.  It  would  embroil  me  also  with  all  those  with  whom  his  character  is  still 
popular,  that  is  to  say,  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  what 
good  could  be  obtained  by  avowing  the  letter  with  the  necessary  explanations? 
Very  little  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  to  counterbalance  a  good  deal  of  harm.  From 
my  silence  in  this  instance,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  I  am  afraid  to  own  the  gene- 
ral sentiments  of  the  letter.  If  I  am  subject  to  cither  imputation,  it  is  to  that  of 
arowing  such  sentiments  too  frankly  both  in  private  and  public,  often  when  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it,  merely  because  I  disdain  everything  like  duplicity.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  am  open  to  conviction.  Think  for  me  on  the  occasion,  and  advise  me  what 
to  do,  and  confer  with  Colonel  Monroe  on  the  subject." 

He  ultimately  persevered  in  liis  determination  to  remain 
silent. 

Some  absurd  declarations  of  Pickering,  presently  to  be 
noticed,  render  General  Washington's  impressions  and  feelings 
on  the  publication  of  the  Mazzei  letter  a  subject  of  interest. 
Jefferson  always  asserted  that  he  understood  its  allusions  too 
well  to  apply  any  of  them  to  himself,*  and  that  he  neither 
Bought,  needed,  nor  received  any  explanations  on  the  subject. 
A  letter  from  Washington  to  John  Nicholas  ("  Clerk  John  ") 
written  towards  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Mazzei  letter 
(March  8th,  1798)  contains  the  following  passage: 

"  Nothing  short  of  the  evidence  you  have  adduced,  corroborative  of  intimations 
wUich  I  had  received  long  before  through  another  channel,  could  have  shaken  my 
belief  in  the  sincerity  of  a  friendship,  which  I  had  conceived  was  possessed  for  me 
by  the  person  to  whom  you  allude." 

Tlie  person  in  w^hose  friendship  General  Washington  here 
declares  his  confidence  first  effectually  shaken,  was,  says  Mr. 
Sparks  (who  wrote,  it  is  lo  be  presumed,  with  Mr.  Nicholas's  letter 
before  him)  Mr.  Jefferson.'  The  "  intimations,"  received  "  long 
before,"  were  doubtless  the  communications  of  General  Lee — 
for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  General  Washing- 
ton  would    thus  designate  the  published    communication  to 

*  And  among  the  dilemmas  presented  in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Madison  of  August  3d, 
1797,  growing  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Mazzei  letter,  it  will  be  remarked  that  no 
apprehension  is  expressea  that  General  Washington  will  resent  anything  in  the  letter 
itself,  if  no  explanations  are  attempted. 

*  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  zi.  p.  228— note. 
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Mazzei — or  that  he  would  mention  simply  as  "intimations,^ 
demanding  corroborating  facts  to  show  their  unfriendliness, 
the  severe  imputations  of  the  Mazzei  letter,  providing  he  applied 
them  to  himself.  He  either,  therefore,  did  not  apply  thein  to 
himself,  or  he  did  not  consider  them  proofs  of  unfriendliness.* 
Adopting  either  supposition,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
Mazzei  letter  produced  no  rupture  or  even  alienation  between 
him  and  its  writer. 

The  Federalists  incessantly  harped  on  this  letter  up  to  and 
during  the  Presidential  election  of  1800 — with  what  effect,  the 
result  of  that  election  affords  sufficient  evidence. 

Judijo  Marshall's  allusion  to  it  in  his  Life  of  Washinofton  has 
been  already  noticed.  This  drew  out  a  very  severe  expression  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Ana,  his  chief  complaint  being  that  Marshall 
had  no  right,  in  a  historical  production,  to  assume  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letter.  To  this  the  latter  made  a  very  angry  reply  in 
a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work.  He  attempted  to  show 
that  if  the  "  interpolated  "  (closing)  sentence  had  been  spurious, 
as  alleged  by  Jefferson  (and  as  the  press  copy  of  the  letter  shows) 
he  certainly  would  have  denied  it  at  the  time.  He  then  takes 
up  the  "  avowed  "  copy  and  labors  to  prove  tliat  it,  in  reality, 
went  quite  as  far  as  the  other ! 

When  Judge  Marshall  asserted  that  he  had  a  right  to  assume 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  because  it  "  was  never  questioned 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  or  by  any  of  his  numerous  friends,"  he  asserted 
more  in  the  latter  particular  than  he  could  possibly  know,  and 
what  ciianced  to  be  wholly  inaccurate.  K  he  meant  a  published 
disclaimer,  he  probably  had  forgotten  that  he  had  recorded  in 
the  same  work  where  these  assertions  appeared,  that  Greneral 
Washington  allowed  published  spurious  letters,  attributed  to 
himself,  to  remain  years  without  a  published  contradiction ;  and 
it  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  he  considered  them  too  manifest 
forgeries  or  too  unimportant  to  be  entitled  to  that  notice,  as  he 

>  If  any  one  has  a  remote  suspicion  that  Gen.  Washington  wonid  have  viewed  lOf* 
thing  he  considered  as  amountin*?  to  a  direct  or  indirect  assertion  or  insinuation  comipS 
from  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  he  belonjcred  to  **  an  Anglican  monarchical  aristocratical  partr"— 
that  he  had,  like  Samson,  had  his  '*  hair"  Cto  use  the  language  of  the  version  pablkhed 
in  1797)  '*  cut  off  by  the  whore  of  England,  otherwise  than  with  lively  anger  and  indig' 
nation,  they  will  do  w^ell  to  consult  the  last  paragraph  of  Washington's  letter  to  Jefiff" 
Bon,  of  July  6th,  1796.    (See  Washington's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  139.) 

And  additional  light  might  be  thrown  on  parts  of  the  subject  bv  reading  Generil 
Washington's  Correspondence  ut  a  later  period  with  (Clerk)  John  Nicholas  and  Bushrod 
Washington  in  respect  to  a  spurioui^  letter  signed  '*  John  Langhome." 
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did  after  retiring  from  tlie  Presidency  make  a  very  formal  disa- 
vowal of  them,  and  request  it  to  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  gave  it  far  more  importance  than  a 
simple  publication,  and  he  of  course  knew  that  publication  in 
the  newspapers  would  at  once  follow.  Yet  Judge  Marshall 
clearly,  we  think,  conveys  the  idea  that  the  lateness  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's disclaimer,  ought  to  impeach  its  veracity  I 

We  cite  these  facts,  not  to  show  that  Marshall  was  more 
inflamed  by  prejudice  and  resentment  than  other  able  and  estim- 
able men  of  that  day — than  Jefferson  himself — but  to  fur- 
ther ilhistrate  the  soundness  of  that  well-preached  theory,  that 
the  violence  of  our  early  political  contests  was  all  confined  to 
one  man  or  one  side.  Besides,  to  admit  that  the  want  of  a 
denial  proves  a  charge,  would  be  a  fatal  one  to  the  subject  of  this 
biography ! — We  have  already  seen  him  charged  by  quite  as 
conspicuous  an  enemy  as  Marshall,  of  suborning  a  printer  to 
commit  peijury.  We  do  not  find  in  his  contemporaneously  or 
posthumously  published  writings,  any  trace  of  a  denial  of  that 
specific  charge.  Othera  nearly  as  odious  literally  rained  on 
him  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — some  of  them  osten- 
sibly substantiated  by  an  array  of  particular  and  even  minute 
circumstances.  Of  not  one  of  them  do  we  ever  find  him  making 
any  public  denial,  or  asking  anybody  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
most  we  find  is  his  supplying  materials,  in  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  instances,  to  disprove  charges  involving  important  official 
or  historical  transactions.  We  scarcely  remember  an  example 
of  his  contradicting,  even  privately,  an  infamous  mere  personal 
accusation.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  never  heard  him  so 
much  as  mention  indecent  calumnies  which  mng  through  the 
press  through  the  lives  of  a  generation. 

We  rather  think  that  the  world  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  man  steeped  in  habitual  crime  and  infamy  is  never  struck 
dumb  by  his  conscience  when  he  is  called  upon  to  whitewash 
himself  by  a  falsehood.  And  if  an  attempt  at  self-exculpation 
proves  nothing,  the  omission  of  it  should  prove  nothing. 

The  unlucky  Mazzei  letter  was  not  to  pass  off  the  stage  with- 
out another  contemporaneous  notice  which  has  become  historic, 
and  we  may  as  well  complete  the  story  of  this  tragico-farcical 
affair  here. 

In  1824,  Timothy  Pickering,  in  a  pamphlet  containing  a  furi 
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OU3  attack  on  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other  eminent 
etatesinen.  published  some  new  pretended  disclosures  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  quoted  a  Doctor  Stuart  as  having  informed  him,  twenty 
years  before,  that  when  General  Wasbing^n  '*  became  a  private 
citizen,"  he  called  Mr.  Jefferson  to  account  for  expressions  in 
the  letter,  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Pickering  (speaking  for  himself  and  niH 
for  his  informant.  Dr.  Stuart)  added: 

*'In  what  manner  the  Utter  [Jefferson]  hambled  himself,  and  mppeasedtbejnt 
reseutmcnt  of  Washington,  will  never  be  known,  as^  some  time  after  his  death,  ibe 
correspondence  was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  diary  for  an  important  period  of  hii 
Prcsideucy  was  also  missing.** 

The  innuendo  contained  in  the  two  last  statements,  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  that  harsh,  angular  tempered, 
bitter,  and  when  stirred  by  private  resentment  or  tlie  conspicn- 
ousness  of  his  opponent,  malevolent  partisan,  who  never,  against 
such  an  opponent,  found  a  calumny  so  wild  or  atrocious,  or  % 
suspicion  so  dirty  and  improbable,  as  not  to  readily  appropriate 
it  to  his  own  use  and  give  it  all  the  sanction  it  could  derire 
from  his  affected  belief  and  industrious  circulation.     Tlie  cabinet 
officer  wliom  we  are  to  find  stealthily  and  systematically  betraying 
the  personal  and  official  confidence  of  his  own  principal,  throngii 
a  course  of  years,  was  not  only  the  proper  personage  to  beliere 
or  aflfeet  to  believe  a  kindred  charge  against  a  predecessor,  bat  to 
boldly  throw  out,  on  the  strength  of  a  naked  hypothesis,  a  broad 
intimation  that  proofs  of  a  confession  of  the  charge  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  what  morally,  if  not  legally,  would  amount  to  a  theft. 
If   no  letters   on   the    subject  between   Washington  and 
Jefferson  were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  former,  after  lii3 
death,  the  natural  and  obvious  inference  would  be  that  none 
had  been  written.     No  single  fact  is  oflfered  to  affirmatively 
show  the   contrary.     The   non-appearance,  prhn^  fa^Ae  proves 
the  non-existence  ;  but  there  is  an  eflFbrt  to  color  it  into  the 
ground  of  an  opposite  suspicion,  by  calling  attention  to  what  is 
assumed    to   have   been   a   corresponding   chasm    in  General 
Washington's  diary.     A  fact  admitting  of  so  many  other  solutions 
is  brought  forward  as  involving  a  coincidence  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  form  a  foundation  for  a  charge,  or  broad  insinuation  of 
a  crime.     But,  unfortunately  for  Pickering,  the  eagerness  of  his 
malice  outran  his  circumspection.     The  chasm  in  the  diary  is 
placed  during  the  period  of  Washington's  Presidency ;  and  that 
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liad  terminated  months  before  any  knowledge  of  the  Mazzei  let- 
ter had  reached  the  United  States  I  So  the  imaginary  coinci- 
dence falls  to  the  ground,  and  all  we  have  left  is,  that  no  letters  to 
prove  any  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Jefferson 
in  regard  to  tlie  Mazzei  letter,  were  found.  If  this  is  proof  of 
the  charge,  a  new  rule  of  evidence  should  be  introduced  into  tlie 
codes  of  ethics  and  jurisprudence  ;  namely,  that  accusations  of 
crime  are  not  to  be  substantiated  by  facts,  but  by  the  want  of 
them — the  want  proving  that  another  crime  has  been  committed 
to  conceal  the  evidences  of  the  first  one. 

Such  a  hypothesis,  not  suflScient  to  bewilder  the  natural  sense 
of  right  possessed  by  a  young  child,  or  an  uneducated  savage, 
was  eagerly  caught  at ;  and  still  another  hypothesis,  imputing 
crime  to  another  man,  was  wheeled  forward  in  its  support  by 
Mr.  Pickering  or  his  sympathizers — shades  bracing  up  shadows  I 

A  young  man,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  had 
entered  General  Washington's  family  as  his  private  secretary 
and  the  tutor  of  his  wife's  children,  "  recommended,"  says  the 
the  editor  of  General  Washington's  Works  (Mr.  Sparks),  "  in 
Btrong  terms  by  General  Lincoln,  President  Willard,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  who  were  acqiiainted  with  hu  charac- 
ter.^^    Between  General  Washington  and  him,  says  the  same 
writer,  "an  intimacy  commenced,  which   continued  through 
the  life  of  the  former."     He  acted  as  Washington's  private 
secretary  during  his  Presidency ;  he,  after  an  "  intimacy  "  of 
twelve  years,  was  selected  as  the  military  secretary  of  the  latter 
when  he  accepted  the   command  of  the  provisional  army  in 
1798 ;   he  was  constantly  charged  with  the  most  confidential 
business  by  his  patron,  treated  by  him  as  a  friend,  made  a  fami- 
liar member  of  his  family,  and  attended  Mrs.  Washington  in  her 
journeys ;  he  stood  by  Washington's  dying  bed,  and,  by  the 
instructions  of  Mrs.  Washington,  made  the  communication  of 
his  death  to  the  President.     President  Adams  embodied  his  let- 
ter entire  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  occasion,  as  if  it 
came  from  a  person  whose  importance  personally,  oflBicially,  and 
as  a  member  of  Washington's  family,  entitled  it  to  that  respect. 
If  Washington,  from  long  and  intimate  intercourse,  found  so 
much  to  respect  and  trust  in  Lear's  character  and  capacity,  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  fact  has  ever  been  proven,  which  shows 
that  he  erred  in  his  judgment. 
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Colonel  Lear  was  a  decided  Republican  in  his  opinioas  and 
sympathies.  Jefferson — who,  when  President,  left  a  Lirge  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  appointees  ot  his  predecessors  in  their 
places — could  certainly  consistently  confer  an  office  on  a  politi- 
cal friend  of  the  qualifications  of  Colonel  Lear,  and  at  the  same 
time,  pay  a  not  ungraceful  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Washington.  He  appointed  him,  we  believe,  first  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  St.  Domingo — afterwards  to  the  same  rank  at  Tripoli— 
and  joint  Commissioner  with  Commodore  Barron  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  latter  power.  He  continued  to  hold  lionorable 
public  offices  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  successor,  until  his  death 
in  1816. 

Jefferson's  appointment  of  Colonel  Lear  supplied  the  basis 
of  another  hypothesis  for  Pickering  and  his  associates,  or  rather 
a  missing  link  in  their  former  one.    It  became  necessary  to  show 
how  Jefferson  could  have  obtained  the  means  of  abstractins:  the 
conjectured  correspondence  between  himself  and  Washington 
from  the  letter-books  of  the  latter.     All  of  Washington's  papere 
were  accessible  to  Lear.     Jefferson  appointed  Lear  to  office. 
Therefore  (for  there  is  no  other  proof)  Lear  mutilated  the  letter- 
hooks  of  his  dead  benefactor  and  friend  to  accommodate  Jeffer- 
son I     How  the  criminal  and  his  instigator  could  have  known 
that  Mrs.  Washington  and  all  other  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
General  would  be  in  safe  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
correspondence,  does  not  appear. 

Most  people  would  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  a  recently 
defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  certain  next  can 
didate  of  his  party  in  prospect,  would  be  likely  to  write  very 
"  humiliating  "  letters  to  a  supporter  of  John  Adams's  Adminis- 
tration, who  he  had  every  reason  to  know,  from  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  his  habits,  would  preserve  his  letters  *  to  at  least  take  all 
the  chances  of  other  lettei's  of  disclosure  after  Washinffton's  death. 
Few  scoundrels  indulge  compunction  in  so  dangerous  away! 
Or  did  this  arch  wizard  (where  an  insulting  theory  is  to  be  sus- 
tained— on  all  other  occasions,  blundering,  maladroit  "  philoso- 
pher ")  know  when  he  confessed  on  paper  something  disgraceful 
to  himself,  that  the  recipient  of  his  confession  would  die  in  about 

1  Pickering's  theory  aUo  is  not  that  General  Washington  received  sneli  letters  tnd 
himself  destroyed  them,  but  that  he  preserved  them  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  left  them 
among  his  other  letters. 
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two  yeare — would  leave  his  manuscripts  within  the  reach  of  a 
pCFBOD  who  could  be  seduced  by  an  office  to  mutilate  and  steal 
them' — and  that  ho  (Jefferson)  would  be  in  an  official  position 
to  pay  in  this  cheap  coin  the  wages  of  villainy  ? 

Some  other  rumors  that  somebody  else  had  heard  expressions 
from  Washington  similar  to  those  attributed  by  Pickering  to 
Dr.  Stuart,  did  not  fail  to  get  into  the  newspapers.  On  being 
traced  out  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  were  found  to 
amount  to  nothing;  and  they  are  not  worth  mention  here. 

Mr.  Van  Baren,  of  New  York,  called  Mr.  Jefferson's  atten- 
tion to  the  charges  of  Pickering  in  1824,  and  received  an 
answer,  dated  July  29th  of  that  year,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

'*I  do  affirm  that  there  never  passed  a  word,  written  or  verbal,  directly  or 
indirectly,  between  General  Washington  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  that  [the 
Xaxzei]  letter.  He  would  never  have  degraded  himself,  so  far  as  to  take  to  himself  the 
impatation  in  that  letter  on  the  *  Samsons  in  combat.^  The  whole  story  is  a  fabrica- 
tion, and  I  defy  the  framers  of  it,  and  all  mankind,  to  produce  a  scrip  of  a  pen 
between  QeneraJ  Washington  and  myself  on  the  subject,  or  any  other  evidence 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  suspicions,  suppositions,  and  presumptions  of  the 
two  persons  here  quoting  and  quoted  for  it  With  Dr.  Stuart  I  had  not  much 
acqiudntance.  I  supposed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  knew  him  to  be  a  very  weak 
one,  and,  like  Mr.  Pickering,  very  prone  to  antipathies,  boiling  with  party  passions, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  these  readily  welcoming  fancies  for  facts.  But  come  the 
story  from  whomsoever  it  might,  it  is  an  unqualified  falsehood.*' 

This  letter  is  contained  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Works,  but  as  it  hunts  down  other  wholly  unfounded  assertions 
of  Pickering,  and  incidentally  raises  an  extraneous  question  of 
some  interest,  we  have  concluded  to  present  it  in  the  Appendix.* 
Further  notice  of  its  contents  will  be  reserved  for  the  same 
place. 

Here  we  had  proposed  to  drop  this  topic.  Our  attention, 
however,  was  called  •to  the  following  editorial  note,  appended  to 
Washington's  letter  to  Jefferson  of  July  6th,  1Y96,  in  Mr. 
Sparks's  edition  of  Washington's  Works  (vol.  xi.,  p.  139) : 

"  Ko  correspondence  after  this  date  between  Washington  and  Jefferson  appears 
in  the  letter-books,  except  a  brief  note  the  month  following  upon  an  unimportant 
matter.    It  has  been  reported,  and  believed,  that  letters  or  papers,  supposed  to 

>  And  gratnitonslv  steal  some  of  the  wrong  date ! 
*  See  ArmmiXf  No.  16. 
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have  passed  between  them,  or  to  relate  to  their  intercourse  with  each  other  at  sab- 
sequent  dates,  were  secretly  withdrawn  from  the  archives  of  Mount  Vernon  after 
the  death  of  the  former.  Concerning  this  fact,  no  positive  testimony  remains,  either 
for  or  against  it,  among  Washington's  papers  as  they  came  into  my  hands.*' 

We  had  not  understood  this  as  more  or  less  than  a  cautious- 
ly worded  statement  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance 
or  contents  of  the  letter-books  to  throw  any  light  on  Pickering's 
charge.  This,  so  far  as  it  went,  disproved  that  charge ;  and 
those  who  know  how  regular  letter-books  are  kept,  and  have 
reflected  on  the  numerous  minute  circumstances  which  might, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  expose  a  mutilation,  could  not  but 
understand  that  Mr.  Sparks's  negative  testimony  acquired  no 
small  degree  of  the  force  of  important  affirmative  testimony. 

We  learned,  however,  that  others  viewed  the  purport  or 
effect  of  the  note  differently.  We  had  been  specially  enjoined 
by  Mr.  Jefferson's  representatives  to  never  hesitate  in  drawing 
out  testimony  in  respect  to  any  accusation  against  him,  from 
friends  or  foes,  where  their  veracity  could  be  relied  on.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  been  in  possession  of  General  Wash- 
ington's letter-books  and  papers  while  editing  his  works ;  that 
he  was  an  expert  in  manuscripts  ;  that  he  was  one  of  those  dili- 
gent coUaters  and  investigators  whom  nothing  would  escape; 
that  he  was  a  discriminating,  candid,  and  singularly  fair  man, 
gave  importance  to  his  supposed  suspicion  that  Pickering's  con- 
jectures might  be  true.  Accordingly  we  addressed  him  on  the 
subject,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

Oambrzoob,  May  8d,  1881 

Dear  Sir: 

In  regard  to  the  report  or  suspicion  which  for  some  time  existed,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Jefferson  was  abstracted  from 
Washington's  papers  by  Mr.  Lear,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  from  your  letter,  that  a 
note  in '*  Washington's  Writings*'  had  led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  I  was 
inclined  to  credit  the  suspicion,  more  especially  as  I  therQ  state  that  I  had  found  no 
evidence  in  support  of  it  among  the  papers  as  they  came  into  my  hands. 

I  once  spoke  to  Judge  Washington  on  this  subject.  He  said  to  me  that  no  such 
charge  had  ever  been  made  by  him ;  that  the  papers  did  not  come  into  his  possco 
sion  till  eight  months  after  General  Washing^n's  death,  but  he  had  discorered 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  papers,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  had  been  withdrawn.  This  testimony,  added  to  the  fact  that  no  positiTt 
proof  has  ever  been  adduced,  would  seem  to  leave  the  charge  entirely  destitiite  ot 
foundation.  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully  youra, 
Uenrt  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Jarid  SrAasi. 
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The  year  1797  witnessed  another  effort  to  disturb  the  friendly 
personal  relations  between  Washington  and  Jefferson.  The  for- 
mer received  a  letter  dated  "  Warren,  Albemarle  county,  25  Sep- 
tember," filled  with  rhetorical  laudation,  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for  him,  as  the  subject  of  "  unmerited  calumny."  *  The 
General  replied,  October  15th,  briefly  but  very  generally,' 
and  here  the  correspondence  dropped.  Mr.  Sparks  appends  to 
Washington's  reply  the  following  note : 

**  The  name  placed  at  the  head  of  this  letter  was  fictitious.  A  person  signing 
himself  *  John  Langhorne  '  had  written  to  General  Washington,  with  the  insidious 
defflgn  of  drawing  from  him  remarks  and  opinions  on  political  subjects,  which 
might  be  turned  to  his  injury,  and  promote  the  aims  of  a  party.  The  fraud  was 
detected  by  Mr.  John  Nicholas,  who  ascertained  accidentally  that  a  letter  from 
General  Washington  was  in  the  post-office  at  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county, 
directed  to  John  Langhorne  (a  name  unknown  in  that  neighborhood)  and  that  it 
was  sent  for  by  a  person  whose  political  connections  and  sentiments  were  in 
harmony  with  the  party  which  had  opposed  the  measures  of  Washington.  The 
facts  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  thus  the  plot  was  defeated." 

"  Clerk  John  "  Nicholas  was  a  weak-headed,  absurd,  busy- 
body, with  that  restless  itching  for  notoriety  which  renders  a 
man  destitute  of  ability,  sense,  or  delicacy,  almost  indifferent  as  to 
the  subject,  and  banishes  all  feeble  scruples  as  to  the  means. 
He  could  cringe,  swagger,  collect  and  retail  private  conversations, 
play  the  part  of  a  spy,  and  fawn  on  those  he  had  injured.  His 
passion  was  to  get  into  the  newspapers  and  correspond  with 
eminent  men.  He  had  "  seen  service  "  (ho  commanded  the 
three  hundred  militia  who  retired  before  Arnold  as  he  marched 
from  Westover  to  Richmond),  and  therefore  affected  the  army  and 
particularly  took  care  of  the  reputation  of  General  Washington. 
A  chance  to  recount  some  exploit  where  he  and  his  "  dear  Gene- 
ral," "  his  beloved  General,"  were  "  in  Flanders  "  together — and 
where  he  was  coactor  or  at  least  eye-witness — ^was  as  eagerly  seized 
upon  as  Captain  Dalgetty  seized  upon  an  occasion  to  modestly 
hint  at  the  time  when  ho  was  in  "  Mareschal  College,"  or  under 
"  tlie  immortal  Gustavus."  Next  to  being  the  patron  of  General 
Washington's  fame  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  the  best  chance  of 
being  talked  about  lay  in  being  "  the  enemy  "  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Consequently  "  Clerk  John,"  was  the  mint  of  most  of  those  false 

1  For  the  letter  see  Washington's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  501.  '  lb.  p.  218. 
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and  contemptible  personal  calumnies  which  got  into  the  public 
prints  in  regard  to  the  latter.  He  labored  most  assiduously  to 
produce  a  personal  difficulty  between  him  and  Washington.* 

He  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  Langhorne  letter  to  Jefferson  I 
General  Washington  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  forgery — he 
was  irritated  by  constant  tales  of  secret  attacks  on  liim  by  Jef- 
ferson, and  his  feelings  were  highly  wrought  up  by  the  exciting 
political  events  of  the  period.'  He  did  not  understand  the 
character  of  his  witness,  and  probably  was  misled  by  his 
name.'  Accordingly,  he  appears  to  have  attached  some  credit 
to  the  absurd  story.*  But  Nicholas  had  not  achieved  his  ulti- 
mate object.  He  had  not  got  his  rescue  of  General  Washing- 
ton from  this  fearful  conspiracy  into  the  newspapers !  He  wrote 
Bushrod  Washington*  to  obtain  permission  to  do.  80.  The 
request  led  to  a  conference  between  the  latter,  General  Washing- 
ton, and  John  Marshall ;  and  this  was  the  last,  we  believe,  that 
was  heard  of  "  John  Langhorne,"  until  he  stalked  posthumously 
on  the  boards  in  the  published  correspondence. 

Possibly  Marshall  or  Bushrod  Washington  knew  more  of  the 
informer.  At  least,  their  lawyer-like  eyes  at  once  saw  the  absur- 
dity of  attempting  to  prove  a  very  dangerous  plot  out  of  a  silly 
letter,  which  did  not  even  ask  a  question,  and  which  General 
Washington  himself  thought  "  the  production  of  a  pedagogue 
who  was  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  few  of  his  flowers,"  and  which 
he  ''  never  thought  more  of,"  "  until  the  history  of  the  business 
was  developed  by  Mr.  Nicholas."  And  admitting  that  some 
human  compound  of  knavery  and  idiotcy  had  expected  thus  to 
entrap  General  Washington,  men  accustomed  to  sift  testimony  and 
weigh  probabilities  against  the  hypotheses  of  such  "  developers" 
probably  found  it  difficult  to  attribute  so  puerile  and  senseless  a 

1  He  was  tho  ^'  malignant  neighbor  "  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Ana,  as  ^^  copiously  nourishing"  General  Washington  ''with  falsehoods"  for  tlut 
purpose 

^  Washington's  letter  to  Nicholas,  March  8th,  1798,  contains  some  references  to 
"Monroe's  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States."  To  tUs 
Mr.  Sparks  attaches  a  reference  to  Appendix  X.  of  the  same  yolnme,  which  contains 
Washington's  remarks  on  Monroe's  View.  These  " remarks"  will  iUottrato  our  obaeira- 
tion  in  uie  text.    (See  Washington's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  504.) 

>  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Washington  mistook  him  for  the  celebrated  John 
Nicholas — ^but  that  he  was  misled  bv  the  high  respectability  of  a  fiamily  name. 

«  On  reading  some  of  General  Washington's  expressions  of  momentary  feeling  on  this 
occasion — on  observing  what  he  docs  say  and  what  he  does  not  say — we  think  a  new  and 
forcible  conmientary  on  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  coi^Jectared  shortly  pre- 
ceding '*  humble  "  letters,  will  strike  most  persons. 

*  A  nephew  of  General  Washington,  appointed  an  Associate  Jnstice  ol  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  September  29th,  1798. 
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piece  of  folly  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  to  discover  any  motive  he  could 
have  had  for  it.  How  was  this  treacherous  extractor  of  infor- 
mation to  avail  himself  of  it  without  self-exposure!* 

Mr.  Sparks  says,  in  his  note,  that  the  Langliorne  letter  "  was 
sent  for,"  at  the  Charlottesville  post-office,  "  by  a  person  whose 
political  connections  and  sentiments  were  in  harmony  with  the 
party,  which  had  opposed  the  measures  of  Washington."  As 
Mr.  Sparks  does  not  "name  the  person,  we  have  concluded,  on  the 
whole,  not  to  do  so.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
highly  improper  and  senseless  prank ;  but  he  acted  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  (unless  perhaps  of  a  person  still  younger 
and  more  thoughtless  than  himself) — regretted  it  as  soon  as  done 
— and  most  bitterly  regretted  it  when  he  learned  that  it  had  been 
seized  upon  to  hang  a  suspicion  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  never  had 
any  deep  motive  in  the  matter,  and  had  General  Washing- 
ton put  his  inmost  secrets  into  his  possession,  a  second  thought 
of  the  writer  of  the  Langhorne  letter  would  have  rendered  them 
sacredly  safe." 

We  should  not  have  thought  this  topic  worth  the  ink  we 
have  devoted  to  it,  but  as  an  illustration  of  that  Charlottesville 
gossip,  which  belched  out,  at  recurring  intervals  on  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's personal  reputation  through  his  life,  and  which  oozed  over 
his  grave,  until  it  called  out  a  decisive  local  expression  of  feeling 
which  it  will  be  our  business  hereafter  to  record,  and  which  we 
believe  no  one  in  that  region  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  pub- 
licly brave.  Wo  should  have  consulted  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's family  better  by  omitting  all  mention  of  the  "  malig- 
nant neighbor"  who  afterwards  alternately  cringed  and  bullied, 
and  actually  took  to  the  newspapers  to  laud  Jefferson  *  and  to 
prove  Jefferson's  profound  admiration  for  Washington  *  (thirty 
years  after  the  Langhorne  affair  I)  to  parry  the  application,  or  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  contemptuous  sentence  bestowed  on  him 

*  We  are  oithamed  to  spend  time  on  these  cobweb  conspiracies.  Bat  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  volames  of  elaboration  and  corroboration 
by  subseanent  writers ;  and  not  an  author  who  hates  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  author  of  the  Virginia  statute  of  religions  freedom,  now  fails  to  rehash  them 
with  solemn  gravity ! 

*  For  the  entire  of  Washington's  correspondence  on  this  subject  (so  far  as  we  have 
observed),  see  his  Works,  vol.  xi.  pp.  218,  220,  227,  289,  292,  501. 

*  See  Richmond  Enquirer,  November  12th,  1830,  for  an  article  signed  "  A  Friend  to 
Mr.  JeflSerson's  merits.*'  This  communication  Mr.  Nicholas  ^ave  to  a  gentleman  (who  he 
knew  would  communicate  the  flicts  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  family)  as  his  own,  and  he  thus 
referred  to  it  in  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  our  possession. 

«  See  Richmond  Enquirer  of  October  23d,  1835,  for  an  article  headed  **  Washington 
and  Jefferson,"  and  signed  *' John  Nicholas." 
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in  the  Ana.  But  we  hold  it  necessary  to  make  occasional  ex- 
atnples.  And  we  were  peculiarly  well  sitnated  to  do  so  in  thij 
instance,  holding  in  our  hands  abundant  evidences  of  "  Clerk 
John's"  character  in  his  own  handwriting  and  over  his  own  pro- 
per signature. 

No  better  occasion  will  present  itself  for  declaring*  what  were 
the  real  personal  feelings  of  JeiFerson  towards  Washington  dur- 
ing the  political  hurricanes  of  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  pre- 
ceded the  descent  of  the  latter  to  the  tomb.  They  came  to 
diflfer  very  widely  in  politics.  General  Washington  concurred 
in  all  the  main  measures  of  John  Adams's  Administration  which 
were  most  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Republicans.  Surrounded 
by  false  witnesses  and  designing  informers,  he  wrote,  and  pro- 
bably said,  severe  things  of  the  Republican  party  and  its 
leaders.  His  correspondence  of  the  period  abounds  with  these 
expressions.  He  objected,  for  example,  in  1798,  to  giving  com- 
missions to  Republicans  in  the  provisional  army,  then  forming, 
on  the  ground  that  whatever  were  their  protestations  of  willing- 
ness to  light  for  their  country,  they  could  not  be  trusted.  * 

Jefferson  was  the  c^iief  of  this  distrusted  party.    The  decisive 
struggle  of  1800  was  approaching,  and  he  believed  the  Consti- 
tution hung  in  the  scales.     His  blood  was  as  red  and  warm  as 
other  men's ;  he  was  as  ready  as  other  men  to  stand  by  his  cause 
and  face  its  foes.     He  in  a  very  few  instances,  principally  to  his 
own  and  Washington's  late  confidential  friend,  Madison,  blames 
General  Washington  politically.     In  an  instance  or  two  his  lan- 
guage is  warm,  but  it  is  never  outrageous.     And  the  eye  of 
friendship  or  enmity  will  look  in  vain  through  his  most  confiden- 
tial writings,  for  a  shadow  of  an  imputation  on  Washington's 
integrity,  or  perfect  purity  of  motives.     Whatever  he  blamed 
in  him  ho  attributed  to  the  effects  of  his  being  misled.    There 
is  we  think  no  place  where,  altogether,  he  speaks  so  freely  in 
respect  to  tlie  causes  of  their  differences,  as  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Ana,  and  there  he  declares  emphatically  that  Washington 
"  was  true  to  the  Republican  charge  confided  to  him."    That 
pei*son  does  not  live,  nor  ever  lived,  who  heard  him  utter  a  word 
of  adifferent  or  disrespectful  tenor.' 

1  We  will  qnote  or  cite  some  of  these  expressions,  when  they  are  reached  in  the  ordn 
of  this  narrative. 

'  This  statement  requires  no  corroboration,  but  the  following  sentence  in  a  IH 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  family  heard  him  often  speak  of  Washington 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  own  life.  They  never  in  an 
instance  knew  him  to  utter,  intimate,  or  acquiesce  in  by  silence, 
a  word  that  contained  a  vapor  of  disrespect  towards  Washington. 
On  the  other  hand  they  heard  him  repeatedly — unifoimly — 
speak  of  him  in  terms  of  profound  and  undivided  respect.  As 
Mr.  Jefferson  grew  old  and  his  memory  began  to  dwell  more  on 
early  than  recent  events,  his  expressions  towards  Washington 
became  more  affectionate. 

One  of  Mr  Jefferson's  family  narrated  to  us  the  following  in- 
cident. He  said  the  circumstance  made  such  a  vivid  impression 
on  his  mind  that  "  he  could  now  mention  the  precise  spot  where 
it  occurred."  It  was  but  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's death.  They  had  been  riding  together.  Tlie  night  had 
just  fallen,  and  the  stars  were  forth  in  that  glory  which  they 
assume  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Virginia  mountains.  Our 
informant  had  been  reading  an  effort  to  heroize  Washington  by 
pigmyizing  all  his  great  contemporaries — and  it  irritated  him. 
On  Washington's  name  being  mentioned,  he  vented  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  in  an  expression  implying  that  posterity  would 
not  be  misled  by  this  really  selfish  adulation.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
eye  appeared  to  be  resting  on  a  constellation  which  hung  blazing 
on  the  rim  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  His  voice  took  a  tone  which 
informed  familiar  ears  that  his  feelings  were  deeply  moved. 
Deliberately,  and  solemnly  he  replied:  "Washington's  fame 
will  go  on  increasing  until  the  brightest  constellation  in  yonder 
heavens  is  called  by  his  name." 

The  order  of  narrative  now  carries  us  back  to  the  summer  of 
1797. 

A  letter  to  Col.  Stuart  of  August  15th,  conveying  the  Diploma 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  reminds  us  of  a  fact 
hitherto  unmentioned — namely,  that  in  the  preceding  January 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected  President  of  that  most  honorable 
and  useful  Institution. 

ter  to  OS  from  Mr.  Sparks  (May  27th,  1866)  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  some 
persons: 

*'  Yon  allnde  to  Jefferson's  opinions  of  Washington,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him.  I  once  passed  two  or  three  weeks  with  Lafayette  at 
La  Orange.  Danng  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  at  Monticello.  I  remem- 
ber a  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said  that  while  he  was  there 
Mr.  Jeiftrson  uniformly  spoke  of  Washington  with  the  highest  respect,  and  with  strong, 
expressions  of  personal  regard.*' 
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A  circumstance  which  strongly  attracted  the  notice  and  dig- 
lurbed  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  this  period,  was  Afl 
following.  A  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court  had 
opened  at  Eichmond,  Maj  22d.  Judge  Iredell  converted  a 
portion  of  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  into  a  political 
harangue,  and  thej,  under  such  prompting,  returned  the  fol- 
lowing presentment : 

''  Wc,  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States,  for  the  District  of  Virgimi, 
present  as  a  real  evil,  the  circukr  letters  of  several  members  of  the  late  CoDgress, 
and  particularly  letters  with  the  signature  of  Samuel  J.  Cabell,  eDdeaToring,  at  i 
time  of  real  public  danger,  to  disseminate  unfounded  calumnies  against  the  hap{7 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  separate  the  people  therefrom, 
and  increase  or  produce  a  foreign  influence  ruinous  to  the  peace,  happiness,  tad 
independence  of  the  United  States.*' 

Here  sounded  the  first  note  of  the  Sedition  Law,  and  JefferBon 
understood  the  signal.  He  had  remained  silent  on  the  topic 
during  the  extra  session,*  but  had  not  failed  to  note  the  exultation 
with  which  it  was  received  by  the  dominant  party,  and  from 
that  and  other  circumstances  he  anticipated  the  war  on  the  State 
governments  and  on  liberty  of  speech  for  which  the  Federalists 
were  fast  ripening. — He  wrote  Monroe,  September  7th,  explain- 
ing his  fears,  and  making  some  suggestions.  He  thought  the 
attempt  on  liberty  of  speech  in  Cabell's  case  ought  to  go  before 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  they  ought  to  send  it 
to  the  General  Court :  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
how  far  a  revised  and  modified  law  of  prmmimire  should  be 
revived,  against "  all  citizens  who  attempted  to  carry  their  causes 
before  any  other  than  the  State  Courts,  in  cases  where  those 
other  courts  have  no  right  to  their  cognizance." 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Jeffe^ 

son's  home  life  and  domestic  pursuits,  during  this  season.    The 

• 

'  We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  however,  when  qaotinff  his  political  letters,  written 
after  Mr.  Adams's  war  message  (as  Jefferson  considered  itj  at  the  extra  sessioUj  that  this 
most  aggressive,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  misjudged  and  miproper  asaaalt  onhis  repre- 
sentative and  personal  and  political  friend  Cabell,  and  the  manner  in  which  informatioB 
of  that  assault  had  been  received  in  and  about  Congress,  produced  a  very  decided  sad 
painful  effect  on  Jefferson's  feelings.  It  satisfied  mm  that  the  dominant  party  had 
resolved  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Now,  such  action  in  a  federal  Conri,  agaiivt  t 
member  of  Congress  for  expressing  his  opinions  in  decent  language  to  his  conButaeatB, 
would  only  be  received  with  a  hiss  of  derision  throughout  the  Union.  Then,  it  meaat 
something,  as  the  passage  of  the  Sedition  Law  not  long  afterwards,  and  the  action  whwh 
took  place  under  it,  very  forcibly  demonstrated* 
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T  portions  of  his  house  had  been  roofed  in  and  mostly  corn- 
ed, before  he  left  home  to  attend  the  extra  session.  The 
n  book  presents  nothing  striking.  A  table  of  the  actual 
Ltions  of  crops  on  each  field  of  the  whole  of  his  home  estate 
nprising  Monticello,  Tufton,  Shadwell,  Lego,  etc.)  shows  that 
had  now  got  his  system,  in  that  particular,  fully  introduced. 
J  roll  of  slaves  included  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
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1797—1798. 

Congress  meet— Strength  of  Parties— Lnll  in  Aflhirs— Adamses  amnsiDg  Commeotejfl^ 
his  Inaagural  Speech — First  Dispatches  fk'om  France — ^President  rampant— Fist^j-^ 
Congress  on  Fire— Spriggs's  Resolutions— Two  Letters  ft-om  Jefferson  to  £ppeft-1lt 
XYZ  Dispatches — The   Result  of   our  Extraordinary  Embasej  to  France— Popdir 
Excitement— Republicans   suddenly  reduced   to  a  feeble   Minority— War  IfeaaRi 
rapidly  pass  Congress — Character  of  Gallatin,  the  Republican  Leader  of  the  Hoom- 
Addresses  and  Answers — Jefferson  against  War,  but  declares  if  it  takes  place,  ^'vt 
must  defend  ourselves" — Hamilton  complains  of  Unfortunateness  of  English  Dep» 
dations  at  such  a  time — He  urges  on  War  Measures  against  France— Propoiet  a 
Political  Tour  to  Washington  under  "pretence  of  Health"— Marshall's  Retanfroa 
France — President's  Message — War  Spirit  bursts  out   anew — Legislation  tgaiaBi 
"Interior  Foes"— Time  for  Naturalization  extended— The  first  Alien  Law— Anij 
raised— French  Treaties  annulled — Other  War  Measures — Second  Alien  Jaw— Tbt 
Sedition  Law— Lloyd's  Bill— Hamilton's  Views  on  these  Bills— The  Black  CocUde— 
Who  were  the  Foreigners  against  whom  the  Alien  Laws  were  directed  ? — ^The  Domber 
of  French,  English  and  Irish  Alien  Residenis — ^Tho  Circumstances  which  drore  tke 
latter  to  our  Country — Attempt  of  the  American  Minister  in  England  to  preTcnt  thdr 
Emigration — Society  of  "United  Irishmen"  in  Philadelphia — ^Rights  of  Natnnlized 
Citizens  and  Alien  Residents — Political  and  Moral  Character  of  the  Irish  Refugees-Mz. 
Jefferson's  Letters  to  his  Daughters— His  Domestic  Affairs,  etc. — ^His  Anticipation  of  y 
Attempt  against  him  personally — His  imputed  Connection  with  Logan's  Hisaon  fti 
pretext — His  Letter  to  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan— Invites  him  to  Tirginis,  iid 
promises  him  Protection  against  the  Alien  Laws — President  Adams's  Inconaiitat 
Course  in  regard  to  those  Laws — Doubts  their  Constitutionality,  yet  authorixei  tkir 
enforcement — Pickering  looking  up  Subjects— The  Number  of  dangerous  Freackaad 
Irish  Aliens  discovered — ^The  Sedition  Law  more  effective — Lyon,  a  Member  of  Coi- 
gress,  fined  and  imprisoned — ^Petitioners  for  his  Release  found  Guilty  of  SeditiOB, 
fined  and  imprinoned — Holt,  Publisher  of  New  London  Bee,  Thomas  Cooper,  aad 
James  T.  Callendar,  fined  and  imprisoned— Baldwin  fined   for    "wishing"— Jodje 
Peck  arrested— Number  of  the  Victims — The  Aim  of  the  Law  as  disclosed  by  tke 
Decisions  under  it — ^The  President  appoints  Officers  of  the  New  Army— Intzfgoe  tf 
Cabinet  to  place  Hamilton  over  Knox  and  Pinckney— Pickering  reveals  one  of  tke 
President's  proposed  Nominations  to  secure  its  Rejection— Turpitude  of  the  Tnna^ 
tion— Proceedings  of  French  Government  after  sending  away  Marshall  and  Pinckoey^ 
Talleyrand^s  Pacific  Overtures — As  he  advances  Gerry  recedes — ^Their  CorrcspondeDoe- 
Gerry's  Departure — Directory  pass  Decrees  more  favorable  to  the  United  Sttles^ 
Logan's  Reception — Assurances  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  by  him— Lafayette's  Assurtseciflf 
Pacific  Intentions  of  France — American  Consuls  and  Private  Residents  in  France  lead 
home  similar  Assurances — ^Talleyrand  communicates  such  Assurances  to  America 
Minister  at  the  Hague. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  was  the  13th  of 
November,  but  a  quorum  did  not  assemble  until  the  22d,  owing 
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perhaps  to  the  panic  produced  by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever 
in  Philadelphia — though  the  disease  had  terminated  its  ravages 
with  the  first 'frosts,  and  before  the  appointed  day  of  assembling. 
The  Vice-President  did  not  set  out  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment until  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December.  He  made  his 
customary  call  on  Mr.  Madison  *  on  the  6th,  and  reached  Phila- 
delphia on  the  12th.  Jacob  Reed,  of  South  Carolina,  acted  as 
President,  pro  tempore^  of  the  Senate  in  his  absence.  Andrew 
Jackson  took  his  seat,  from  Tennessee,  this  session.  Jefferson 
wrote  Madison,  January  3d,  that  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "  the  Republican  interest  had  at  present,  on  strong  ques- 
tions, a  majority  of  about  half  a  dozen,  as  was  conjectured,  and 
there  were  as  many  of  their  firmest  men  absent ;  not  one  of  the 
anti-Republicans  was  from  his  post."  He  subsequently  informed 
the  same  correspondent  that  in  the  Senate  the  general  division 
was  twenty-two  Federalists  to  ten  Republicans.  Nothing  of 
particular  importance  occurred  in  either  House  of  Congress  for 
a  considerable  period.    He  wrote  his  daughter : 

To  Mabtha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Bxtraei.) 

PHiLAOKLrHiA,  December  8T<A,  1)7. 

We  are  here  lounging  oor  time  away,  doing  nothing  and  having  nothing  to  do. 
It  gives  me  great  regret  to  be  passing  my  time  so  uselessly,  when  it  could  have 
been  so  importantly  employed  at  home.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  we  shall  become 
ashamed  of  staying  here,  and  go  home  in  February  or  March  at  furthest.  Nor  are 
we  relieved  by  the  pleasures  of  society  here ;  for,  partly  from  bankruptcies, 
partly  from  party  dissensions,  society  is  torn  up  by  the  roots.  I  envy  those 
who  stay  at  home  enjoying  the  society  of  their  friendly  neighbors,  blessed  with 
their  firesides  and  employed  in  doing  something  every  day  which  looks  usefully  to 
futurity. 

I  expect  yon  will,  of  course,  charge  me,  before  my  departure,  with  procuring 
you  such  articles  of  convenience  hero  as  you  can  best  get  here  ;  I  shall  be  sending 
home  some  things  for  myself  iu  the  spring.  Tell  Mr.  Randolph  I  shall  be  glad 
from  time  to  time  to  exchange  meteorological  diaries  with  him ;  that  we  may  have 
a  comparative  view  of  the  climates  of  this  place  and  ours. 

He  records  in  the  Ana,  a  dinner-table  conversation  with  the 
President  on  the  15  th  of  February,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  talked 
considerably  in  his  Davila  strain  about  the  proper  tenure  of 
senatorial  bodies,  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  Senate 

*  Ho  uniformly  called  on  Mr.  Madison  going  to  and  returning  from  the  scat  of  Govern 
ment,  when  the  latter  was  at  his  residence,  Montpelier,  Orange  county. 
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in  our  Constitution,  etc'  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  his  languajw 
served  as  a  key  to  the  '*  politics  of  the  Senate,"  and  "  the  bold 
line  of  conduct  they  pursued."  If  so,  Mr.  Adams  was  pamper- 
ing assumptions  of  which  he  was  soon  to  become  the  bitterest 
complainer. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  Bonaparte  was  now  a  topic  of 
absorbing  interest  throughout  the  world ;  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  more  or  less  expect  or  dread  it  might  be  succeesfoL 
On  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson  sportively  wrote  a  corre- 
spondent that  he  expected  to  dine  with  Pichegru  in  London 
before  long.'  When  there  was  a  supposed  probability  that  Eng- 
land might  be  crushed  or  violently  revolutionized,  we  have  bim 
thus  expressing  himself  (February  23d)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fiti- 
hugh : 

**  The  ensuing  month  will  probably  be  the  most  eventful  ever  jtti  seen  in  moden 
i^urope.    It  may  probably  be  the  season  preferred  for  the  projected  inraaon  of 
England.     It  is  indeed  a  game  of  chances.     The  sea  which  divides  the  combatun 
gives  to  fortune  as  well  as  to  valor  its  share  of  influence  on  the  enterprise.    Bat  all 
the  chances  arc  not  on  one  side.    The  subjugation  of  England  would  be  a  geoenl 
calamity.     But  happily  it  is  impossible.     Should  it  end  in  her  being  only  repobfi* 
canizcd,  I   know  not  on  what  principle  a  true  republican  of  our  country  coaM 
lament  it,  whether  he  considers  it  as  extending  the  blessings  of  a  purer  governmeBi 
to  other  portions  of  mankind,  or  strengthening  the  cause  of  liberty  in  cor  o*s 
country  by  the  influence  of  that  example.    I  do  not  indeed  wish  to  see  any  ntttoii 
have  a  form  of  government  forced  on  them ;  but  if  it  \e  to  be  done,  I  ihoold 
rejoice  at  its  being  a  free  one.'* 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  a  sentiment  and  a  prediction, 
which  if  not  at  all  novel  coming  from  their  author,  embalm  their 
substance  in  words  worthy  of  preservation : 

**  I  do  not  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  General  Government  itself,  and  rt^ 
less  of  the  Union  at  large,  that  the  State  governments  should  be  so  little  respected 
as  thev  have  been.  However,  I  dare  sav  that  in  time  all  these  as  well  as  their  cen- 
tral  government,  like  the  planets  revolving  round  their  common  sun,  acting  tad 
acted  upon  according  to  their  respective  weights  and  distances,  will  produce  tto 
beautiful  equilibrium  on  which  our  Constitution  is  founded,  and  which  I  beliere  it 
will  exhibit  to  the  world  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  unexampled  but  in  the  pUnettfT 
system  itself.    The  enlightened  statesman,  therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserretbe 

t  This  same  convcr!<ation  will  be  found  contemporaneously  described  in  a  letter  froi 
Jeflbrson  to  Madison,  Fob.  22d,  1798. 

"  This  letter  was  to  OiIe>t,  and  dated  April  27,  1795.  The  passage  about  dhiing  ^ 
Pichegru.  is  one  of  thos'j  quoted  by  Judge  Marshall  to  sustain  the  authenticity  of  w 
Masze!  latter !  (Life  of  Wa«hinfft6n,  vol.  ii.,  concluding  note.)  But  to  do  Judge  M. 
Justice,  he  undoubtedly  mistook  tne  remark  for  a  serious  one. 
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reigbt  and  Influence  of  everj  part,  as  too  much  giyen  to  anj  member  of  it  would 
Lestroj  the  general  equilibrium.'^ 

In  the  lull  of  suspense  in  our  French  relations,  before  the 
result  of  the  new  missions  became  known,  the  President's  corre- 
spondence shows  that  he  supposed  France  was  anxious  for  peace 
c^itk  ns ;  and  that  he  as  decidedly  as  Washington  set  his  face 
Eigainst  an  English  alliance/  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  get 
entirely  cool.  The  following  amusing  commentary  on  his  inau- 
garal  speech,  is  contained  in  a  letter  he  wrote  Wolcott,  October 
27th  (1797) : 

"What  the  session  of  Congress  will  produce  I  know  not;  but  a  torpor,  a 
despondency,  has  seized  all  men  in  America  as  well  as  Europe.  The  system  of  ter- 
ror, according  to  an  Indian  expression,  has  *  put  petticoats  on  them.*  The  treachery 
of  the  common  people  against  their  own  countries,  the  transports  with  which  they 
seize  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  enyy,  gratifying  their  revenge  against  all 
whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to,  at  every  hazard  to  their  own 
countries,  and  in  the  end,  at  every  expense  of  misery  to  themselves,  has  given  a 
paralytic  stroke  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  nations.^' 

On  the  5th  of  March,  President  Adams  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  announcing  the  receipt  of  the  first  dispatches  from  the 
American  Envoys  in  France.  One  of  these,  dated  January  8th, 
was  transmitted  with  the  message,  giving  notice  of  a  decree  of 
the  Directory  making  all  vessels  good  prize  having  merchandise 
on  board,  the  production  of  England  or  her  colonies,  to  whoever 
it  might  then  belong.  The  other  dispatches  were  in  cipher,  and 
time  was  required  to  write  them  out.  On  the  13th,  the  Presi- 
dent consulted  his  Cabinet  on  the  propriety  of  submitting  to 
Congress  the  whole  of  the  communications  of  the  envoys,  and 
whether  he  ought  in  his  message  to  recommend  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war.* 

Jefferson  wrote  Madison  on  the  15th,  that  the  decree  of  the 
Directory  in  regard  to  vessels  had  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  merchants — but  that  on  the  whole  it  cooled  them 
still  more  against  allowing  merchant  ships  to  arm.  He  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Representatives  "  do  not  cool ;"  but 
he  Btill  thinks  the  Republicans  can  carry  the  question  against 
arming  by  a  majority  of  four  or  five. 

>  See  his  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  557,  559,  561,  562.  It  will  be  seen  al  the  hut  named 
pan,  that  he  apeaks  abont  a  revolation  in  England  as  a  probable  event. 

^  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  568.    The  answers  of  the  Cabinet,  so  <Vff  as  any  were 
made,  will  be  found  appended. 
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On  the  19th,  the  President  sent  anotlier  message,  not  com- 
municating the  French  dispatches,  but  alluding  to  their  tenor. 
He  said  that  they  had  been  '*  examined  and  maturely  consid- 
ered," and  that  although  our  Envoys'  exertions  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  difierences  had  been  "  sincere  and  unremitted,"  he  felt 
it  "  incumbent  on  him  to  declare  that  he  perceived  no  ground 
of  expectation  that  the  objects  of  their  mission  could  be  accom- 
plished on  terms  compatible  with  the  safety,  honor,  or  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  the  nation."  He  exhorted  Congress  to  "  promp- 
titude, decision,  and  unanimity,"  in  a  proposed  series  of  defensive 
and  offensive  preparations,  which  plainly  pointed  to  war ;  and 
he  declared  that  he  no  longer  ''  conceived  himself  justifiable"  in 
continuing  a  prohibition  on  the  arming  of  our  merchant  vessels. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  a  national  fast  was  appointed,  to  be 
held  on  the  9th  of  May  ensuing. 

Congress  caught  the  flame.  Jefferson  wrote  Madison'  on 
the  21st,  that  the  President's  "  insane  message  "  had  produced 
"  exultation  on  one  side  and  a  certainty  of  victory — while  the 
other  was  petrified  with  astonishment."  He  hoped  there  might 
be  a  majority  of  one  against  the  war,  but  was  doubtful.  He 
proposed  that,  if  the  Republicans  were  found  in  the  majo- 
rity, they  should  renew  the  prohibition  on  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  then,  to  gain  time,  adjourn,  avowedly  "  to  go 
home  and  consult  their  constituents  on  the  great  crisis  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  now  existing."     He  continued  : 

**  "We  see  a  new  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  constitutional  guards.  We  bad 
relied  with  groat  security  on  that  provision,  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature  to  declare  war.  But  this  is  completely  eluded  by  a  majority*s  taking 
such  measures  as  will  be  sure  to  produce  war. 

•  ••••••  • 

**  To  return  to  the  subject  of  war,  it  is  quite  impossible,  when  we  consider  all 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  find  any  reason  in  its  favor  resulting  from  views 
either  of  interest  or  honor,  and  plausible  enough  to  impose  even  on  the  weakest 
mind ;  and  especially,  when  it  would  be  undertaken  by  a  majority  of  one  or  two 
only.  Whatever,  then,  be  our  stock  of  charity  or  liberality,  wc  must  resort  to  other 
views.  And  those  so  well  known  to  have  been  entertained  at  Annapolis,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Grand  Convention,*  by  a  particular  set  of  men,  present  themselves  u 
those  alone  which  can  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  impetuosity.  Per* 
haps,  instead  of  what  was  then  in  contemplation,  a  separation  of  the  XJQion,  which 

1  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  Madison  retired  from  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
Mr.  Adams's  Administration— and  Giles  had  also  left  it.  broken  down  in  health. 
3  That  is  at  the  Annapolis  Convention  in  1786  and  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787. 
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has  bpen  so  much  the  topic  to  the  eastward  of  late,  may  bo  the  thing  aimed 
at.''* 

"We  have  here,  in  the  assumption  that  it  requires  two-thirdg 
of  Congress  to  declare  war,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mis- 
take of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings.  We 
can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  of  that  absence  of 
mind  in  which,  particularly  in  moments  of  deep  feeling,  the 
thoughts  are  upon  one  thing  while  the  hand  and  pen  are  upon 
another.  The  error  would  be  detected  on  a  second  look ;  but 
letters  often  go  away  without  being  re-read  by  the  writer. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  March  29th,  he  alluded  favorably 
to  the  resolutions  offered  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Sprigg,  of  Mary- 
land, against  war ;  for  restoring  the  prohibition  on  merchant 
vessels'  arming,  but  declaring  that  the  seaboard  ought  to  be  for- 
tified. This  dexterous  move  to  throw  on  the  Federalists  all  the 
responsibility  of  offensive  measures,  by  offering  to  go  with 
them  in  defensive  ones,  says  Jefferson,  took  that  party  by  sur- 
prise ;  they  firat  tried  to  parry,  but  then  "  came  forward  and 
boldly  combated  "  the  resolution  against  war.  "With  the  Ex- 
ecutive, two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  half  of  the  House  for  war, 
he  feared  the  other  half  of  the  latter  would  be  borne  down.  He 
said  the  "  question  of  war  or  peace  depended  on  a  toss  of  cross 
and  pile."  Here  we  have,  if  it  were  needed,  distinct  evidence 
tliat  his  previous  mention  of  two-thirds  being  necessary  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  was  merely  a  slip  of  the  pen — and  that  he 
had  been  unconscious  of  it,  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

The  two  following  (hitherto  unpublished)  letters  continue  the 
narrative  of  events,  and  of  the  writer's  reflections  on  them : 

To  John  W.  Eppss,  near  Pxtersburo. 

PaiLiDKLPHii,  April  IIM,  *M, 
Dkar  Sir  : 

My  last  letter  from  Maria  was  of  March  20th,  and  from  yourself  of  February 
8th.  The  dates  of  my  latest  to  Maria  were  of  April  Ist,  March  7th,  and  to  your- 
self of  February  18th.  You  have  seen  in  the  papers  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Hr.  Sprigg,  the  first  of  which  was  that  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  resort  to  war  with  France.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  this  would  haye  been 
decided,  but  the  communication  of  the  papers  from  our  enToys  by  the  President, 
of  which  I  inclose  you  a  copy,  has  altered  the  aspect  of  that  resolution.  Tou  will 
see  that  in  these  communications  some  demands  hare  been  made  of  a  large  sum  of 

I  This  alludes  to  a  series  of  articles  recently  published  in  the  Hartford  ^Conn.) 
Conrani,  advocating  a  separation  of  the  Union. 
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money  from  us  as  a  mulct  or  satisfaction  for  the  President's  speech  in  May  UsL  I  i 

was  thought  that  were  we  now  to  resolve  it  is  not  expedient  to  resort  to«v,l 

might  imply  an  acquiescence  under  their  demand  to  porchase  a  peace.    Tberdbi 

the  resolution  has  been  postponed.    Still,  however,  the  communications  do  not  oir 

a  single  motire  for  going  to  war.     There  are,  as  yon  will  see,  some  8windiiog|» 

positions  for  a  sum  of  £50,000  from  certain  inofficial  characters  which  proUk^ 

were  meant  for  themselves  alone,  or  for  themselves  and  Talleyrand  (whose  dbam 

ter  we  have  always  known  to  be  very  corrupt),  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  groal 

to  believe  the  Directory  knew  anything  of  them.    In  the  case  of  the  Portugwi 

Minister,  where  similar  propositions  were  made  and  acceded  to  by  him,  be  M 

imprisoned  by  the  Directory  as  soon  as  they  knew  it,  as  having  attempted  coni|> 

tion.    It  is  evident,  on  the  whole,  that  the  President's  speech  is  the  only  obmdi 

to  an  amicable  negotiation,  that  satisfaction  being  given  them  for  this  by  dinTM^ 

als,  acknowledgments  or  money,  they  are  willing  to  proceed  to  arrangements  of  «f 

other  differences,  and  even  to  settle  and  acknowledge  themselves  debtors  for  ipd» 

tions.    The  members  of  Congress  had  very  generally  fixed  their  minds  on  the  )mL 

of  this  month  for  adjournment.    These  papers,  however,  seem  to  unfix  their  ideM 

in  some  degree.    The  peace  party  are  of  opinion  they  shoold  agree  to  all  nmt 

able  measures  of  internal  defence,  but  to  nothing  extemaL    But  I  fear  they  arent 

strong  enough  to  hold  that  ground.    It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  we  most  ibi^ 

lutely  resort  to  a  land  tax  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  measures  which  the  «tf 

party  are  endeavoring  to  force  on  us.    Should  this  take  place,  we  shall  be  gnttif 

delayed  here.    We  have  a  report  from  Boston  yesterday  that  the  frigate  built  tboi 

was  sunk  in  the  storm  of  the  8d  instant,  her  port>holes  having  been  left  open.  Btf 

it  is  not  yet  entirely  credited. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  that  Maria's  harpsichord  has  arrived  safe ;  it  went  frM 

here  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  March,  and  should  by  the  3d  of  April  have  bees  ■ 

James  River  where  the  storm  would  not  endanger  it.    My  friendly  salutatiou  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes  and  family,  and  tenderest  love  to  Maria.     Adieu,  tS» 

tionately, 

Th.  JEmuoi. 


To  John  W.  Eppes. 

PmLADiLPiiu,  Maf%^ 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  you  last  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  day  after  received  joms« 

of  April  4th.     I  inclosed  you  at  the  same  time  the  communications  jast  tiiei 

received  from  our  envoys.    Others  are  lately  received,  but,  as  far  as  made  known  W 

us,  they  contain  only  a  long  memorial  given  in  by  them,  justifying  all  our  co»* 

plaints  and  repelling  those  of  France.    It  takes  up  the  subject  from  the  tin*  * 

Genet's  coming,  and  comes  down  to  the  last  orders,  offering  however  nonewtfj* 

ments.    They  were  still  in  Paris,  as  the  mercantile  information  says,  the  lOtb* 

March.    The  fermentation  excited  here  by  the  publication  of  the  dispatcher  cup 

all  the  great  trading  towns,  and  is  still  kept  up  there  and  here  by  anonymons  letted 

of  French  conspirators  who  are  to  bum  the  city,  by  newspaper  declarations  fs^ 

Victor  Hughes,  etc.,  and  such  other  artifices.    War  addresses  pour  in  from  the  to«tf 

under  these  impressions,  and  from  the  country  of  New  Jersey,  a  State  which  htf 

always  had  peculiar  politics.    But  the  country  in  general  seems  not  moved.   Tbey 

have  abated  of  their  admiration  for  the  French,  more  or  less  in  proportion  at  the; 

confine  their  suspicions  to  the  swindlers,  or  extend  them  to  the  ministers  oreveBtO 
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the  Director  J.  The  erent  of  the  elections  of  Xew  York,  favorable  geuerallj  to  the 
Whigs,  shows  the  small  effect  these  communications  had  on  the  people,  who  were 
called  to  their  elections  fresh  from  reading  them  The  near  prospect  of  war,  the 
stamp  act  coming  into  operation,  the  land  tax  now  levying  will  produce  serious  and 
general  reflection.  However  actual  war  may  destroy  the  fruits  of  it.  We  now  learn 
the  effects  of  the  President's  speech  of  November  on  the  French  Legislature,  which 
they  had  just  got  by  the  way  of  England,  and  conceived  from  it  great  anger. 
Whatever  chance  we  might  have  had  for  their  not  declaring  war  lessens  daily  by 
the  messages  and  answers  to  addresses  which  bid  fair  to  carry  irritation  to  a  point 
beyond  the  possibility  of  bearing.  Indeed  some  of  the  war  members  begin  to  avow 
that  they  are  ready  for  declaring  war  themselves,  and  such  is  their  majority  thai 
we  begin  to  fear  they  intend  it.  Should  this  not  be  attempted,  we  have  only  two 
bills  of  consequence  to  pass.  The  one  for  a  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  (the 
expense  rix  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year),  and  the  land  tax,  which  is  for  two 
millions,  but  must  still  be  augmented  by  whatever  sum  the  provisional  army  may- 
render  necessary.  It  is  generally  believed  these  will  be  got  through  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  that  the  time  of  adjournment  is  pretty  generally  spoken  of  as  for  the 
last  of  this  month. 

I  do  not  yet  venture  to  write  for  my  horses.  Whenever  I  do,  I  will  at  the  same 
moment  write  to  you,  in  hopes  of  meeting  yourself  and  Maria  at  Monticello.  I 
never  was  more  homesick  or  heartnsick.  The  life  of  this  place  is  peculiarly  hateful 
to  me,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  respect  to  the  public  could  keep  me 
here  a  moment.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  by  the  delay  here,  in  my  hope  of  going 
by  the  way  of  Eppington.  Before  I  can  get  home,  by  the  straightcst  road,  we  shall 
have  begun  our  harvest.  Express  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes  my  regrets  on  this  sub- 
ject, reserving  my  visit  for  another  occasion.  My  most  friendly  salutations  attend 
them  and  the  family.  All  my  love  to  my  dear  Maria  and  sincere  affections  to  your- 
self.   Adiea. 

Th.  Jkfferson. 

Letters,  still  warmer  in  tone,  and  giving  more  minute  particu-  . 
lars,  are  contained  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspondence. 

The  debate  on  Sprigg's  resolutions  had  been  interrupted 
(April  2d)  by  a  resolution  calling  for  the  dispatches  from  our 
envoys.  The  President  communicated  them  the  next  day.  He 
however  omitted  the  names  of  the  three  individuals  (Hottingeur, 
Bellamy  and  Hauteval)  who  had  figured  in  the  oflScial  negoti- 
ations with  our  ministere,  supplying  their  places  with  the  letters 
XYZ.  This  gave  the  name  of  "  the  XYZ  affair"  to  the  trans- 
actions, in  the  conversation  and  con*espondences  of  the  day. 

We  have  not  limits  to  enter  upon  an  account  of  the  long 
series  of  minute  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  American  Minis- 
ter's dispatches.  Those  desirous  of  investigating  these  facts 
would  do  well  to  consult  official  sources,  as  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  frequent  and  gross  misrepresentation.    It  is  sufficient 

for  our  purposes  to  say  that  our  envoys,  on  reaching  Paris,  found 
VOL.  II. — 25 
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Talleyrand,  lately  an  exile  in  the  United  States,  and  who  there 
received  the  "  cold  shoulder  "  from  our  GoTcmment,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  sent  permits  to  the 
envoys  to  remain,  but  alleged  other  engagements  as  a  reason 
why  he  could  not  be  seen  for  the  present.  These  excuses  multi- 
plied as  they  successively  became  stale. 

The  envoys,  on  every  glimpse  of  hope  pressed  forward — ^the 
Bishop  of  Autun  still  retreating,  like  a  desert  mirage  of  springs 
and  gardens  before  the  thirsty  traveller.     Meanwhile  our  Sir 
Guyons  were  beset  by  tempters !     Hottingeur  and  Bellamy  came 
on  the  scene,  exhibiting  not  a  scrap  of  official  credentials,  bat 
talking,  as  if  for  the  Minister,  of  loans  to  France,  of  stopping  the 
captures  of  American  vessels  in  that  event,  of  explanations  of 
the  President's  speech,  of  a  douceur  of  £50,000  to  somebody,  of 
peace  in  case  of  compliance,  and  of  war  in   the  other  event 
Hauteval,  who,  we  believe,  never  talked  directly  concerning  the 
douceur,  took  Gerry  to  see  Talleyrand  in  a  private  audience. 
Nothing  followed  but  new  shiftings  of  the  objects  in  the  diplo- 
matic kaleidoscope.    Tlie  envoys  said  that  they  would  not  stand 
for  a  little  money,  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  peace,  but  thej 
doughtily  refused  to  yield  up  a  cent  until  the  French  captures 
of  American   vessels  should   be  ordered  to  cease.    Till  then 
they  would    not    even    consult    their    Government    about  a 
"  loan." 

Talleyrand,  as  through  life,  was  slippery  and  intangible. 
Come  where  he  appeared  most  distinctly  to  be,  and,  presto,  he 
was  not  there  I     He  would  not  even  promise  for  the  Directory  if 
his  terms  were  acceded  to,  but  he  would  use  his  influence  with 
them.      X  and  Y  continued  to  expatiate  now  on  "  war,  horrid 
war,"  and  now  on  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  propositions,  until  at 
last  our  ministers,  utterly  out  of  patience  with  the  weary  and  dis- 
gusting farce,  and  satisfied  that  it  would  result  in  nothing,  after 
one  or  two  eflforts  shook  themselves  clear  of  their  tormentors. 
Their  unpardonable  mistake  was  that  they  did  not  kick  them 
out  of  doors,  at  the  outset,  or  at  the  moment  they  made  a  pro- 
position involving  a  dishonor. 

How  far  the  French  Government  was  responsible  for  this 
abortive  trickery  we  are  not  called  upon  to  say.  It  is  sufiScient 
to  say  it  wholly  disavowed  it.  If  governments  can  be  made 
responsible  officially  for  the  quasi-negotiations  of  wholly  unae- 
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credited   agents,  they  can  be  made  responsible  for  anything 
that  scoundrelism  chooses  to  devise.' 

We  think  our  envoys  erred,  though  honestly  erred,  and 
they  placed  themselves  at  an  unfortunate  disadvantage,  in  con- 
ferring with  these  assumed  agents.  They  gave  Talleyrand,  if  the 
agents  were  his — and,  probably,  there  is  little  doubt  of  that  fact 
— an  opportunity  to  sound  them,  and  act  on  their  answers,  with- 
out their  learning  a  purpose  of  the  French  Government,  or  ob- 
taining an  assurance  for  which  the  Government  was  in  the  least 
degree  responsible.  But  a  more  serious  error,  there  can  be  little 
cjuestion,  lay  in  their  sending  home  dispatches  likely  to  kindle  a 
"War  with  a  nation,  at  that  epoch,  twice  or  thrice  more  powerful 
than  any  other  on  earth,  in  respect  to  their  injudicious  quasi- 
negotiations  with  two  or  three  obscure,  private  and  unaccredited 
individuals.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  just  to  impute  the 
blame  to  the  Executive,  for  making  such  communications  the 
basis  of  inflammatory  messages,  treating  the  propositions  of 
Hottingeur  and  Bellamy  as  if  the  Directory  were  responsible  for 
them,  and  throwing  them  out,  like  coals  on  stubble,  to  obtain 
a  political  victory  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

When  the  XYZ  dispatches  were  spread  before  the  American 
public,  fierce  indignation  burnt  throughout  the  land.  "  We  had 
been  not  only  insulted,"  it  was  said,  "but  infamously  degraded, 
by  being  asked  to  absolutely  purchase  a  hearing  from  the  French 
Government !"  All  considerations  of  prudence  fell  like  dry 
gniss  in  the  track  of  the  rushing  prairie-fire.  "  Let  us  fight,  if 
we  are  annihilated,"  was  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  very 
heart  of  a  gallant  people  I  Party  lines  perished  in  a  moment. 
Tlie  Republicans  were  instantly  reduced  to  a  more  feeble  minor- 
ity throughout  the  nation  than  they  had  been  any  day  before, 
since  their  first  organization  as  a  party.  Some  of  the  Kepub- 
lican   membei-s  of   the    House    of   Representatives    instantly 

J  The  Emperor  Napoleon  seeins  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  Hottingenr  and 
Bellamy  were  agents  of  Talleyrand,  and  that  one  of  the  Directory  (President  Barras)  was 
also  art  and  part  of  the  transaction.  The  remark  quoted  below  was  made  by  the  exile 
of  St.  Helena,  and  when  there  were  strong  reasons  why  he  may  have  desired  to  heap 
infamy  on  the  party  he  named.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  at  all  familiar  with  the 
detaiu  of  the  transaction ;  for,  according  to  oar  understanding  of  the  facts,  his  main 
statement  is  erroneons,  that  giving  up  the  loan  f^om  the  United  States  to  France,  was  to 
be  the  consideration  of  the  bribe.    Uu  words  were  as  follows : 

**  Certain  intriguing  agents,  with  which  sort  of  instruments  the  office  of  Foreign 
relations  was  at  that  period  abundantly  supplied,  insinuated  that  the  demand  of  a  loan 
would  be  desisted  from,  upon  the  advance  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  franca,  to  be 
divided  between  the  Director  Barras  and  the  Minister  Talleyrand." 
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changed  sides.     Others  abandoned  their  posts.    Jefferson  wrote 
Madison,  April  26th :  ■ 

**  GileSf  Clopton,  Cabell  and  Nicholas  have  gone,  and  Clay  goes  to-morroT.  He 
received  here  news  of  the  death  of  bis  wife.  Parker  has  completelj  gone  over  to 
the  war  party.    In  this  state  of  things  they  will  carry  what  they  please.** 

This  was  the  same  Colonel  Parker  who  had  taken  snch  as 
extreme  position  against  Jay's  Treaty ;  and  hopeless  must  have 
been  the  struggle  when  John  Nicholas  turned  his  back  I 

War  measures — ^bills  for  preparing  fleets,  and  armies,  and  for- 
tifications— ^rapidly  passed  Congress.  Hints  of  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  became  rife.  The  most  obnoxious  French  residents, 
dreading  some  violent  action,  chartered  a  vessel .  and  fled  home. 
Among  them  was  Constantino  Francis  Chasseboeuf,  Count  de 
Yolney,  a  man  whose  amiability,  learning,  talents,  and  uniform 
truthfulness  to  the  maxims  of  sound,  temperate  civil  liberty, 
would  have  given  him  an  imperishable  reputation  among  the 
wise  and  good,*  had  he  not  stained  his  fame  by  productions 
of  the  rankest  atheism,  and  allowed  his  prejudices  in  that  direc- 
tion to  involve  him  in  not  only  such  absurd,  but  unscholarly, 
positions,  as  a  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed.' 

Intimations  were  not  wanting,  among  the  inflamed  and  trium- 
phant Federalists,  that  even  the  Eepublican  leader  of  the 
House,  Gallatin,  a  naturalized  citizen,  should  be  reached  by 
some  law  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  When  others  suc- 
cumbed to  the  torrent  of  excitement,  he  neither  yielded  nor  fled 
his  post.  With  as  clear  a  logic  as  Madison's,  he  possessed 
nerves  of  a  far  more  steel-like  texture.     He  was  neither  passion- 

>  When  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the  Consolahip,  he  was  made  a  Senator ;  and  it  wu 
thought  wonld  have  been  appointed  second  Consol  bat  for  the  liberality  of  his  political 
principles.  These  he  maintained  resolntely  and  consistently  in  the  Senate.  In  1814,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers — bat  remained  incorrnptibly  steadfast  in  kis 
viewd. 

Lockhart  gives  a  specimen  of  DeVolnev's  bold  oatspokenness.  When  the  famous 
concordat  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  (September  18th,  1802)  was  nnder  con^dera* 
tion,  he  says : 

**  The  qnestlon  was  ar^ed  one  evening  at  great  length  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden 
of  Bonai^arte's  favorite  villa  of  Malmaison.  The  Chief  Consul  avowed  himself  to  be  no 
believer  m  Christianity,  but  said,  in  *  re^tablishing  the  church,  he  consulted  the  wishei 
of  a  great  majority  of  his  people.'  Volnev,  the  celebrated  traveller,  was  present.  *  Yoo 
speak  of  the  majority  of  the  people,'  said  he ;  *  if  that  is  to  be  your  role,  recall  the  Bour- 
bons to-morrow.'  Napoleon  never  conversed  with  this  bold  inndel  afterwards.* " — Loofc- 
hart't  NapoUoUf  Harper'' »  edition^  vol.  1.  p.  206. 

3  He  attempted  to  prove  Christ  a  myth,  ingeniously  tracing  the  name  firom  a  sort  of 
symbolic  word  in  several  earlier  and  oriental  languajges.  He  who  would  like  to  see  this 
myth  annihilated  by  a  far  abler  and  more  learned  linguist  than  De  Volney,  can  find  it 
done  tuundum  artem  by  Priestley. 
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ate  nor  aggressive ;  no  excitement  reached  him,  no  abuse  for  an 
instant  disturbed  his  serene,  cold,  intellectual  equanimity.  If  he 
had  no  more  enthusiasm  than  a  machine,  he  had  no  more  fear, 
nor  wavering,  nor  tiringness  than  a  machine.  In  victory  or 
defeat,  in  a  fair  field  or  borne  down  by  desperate  odds,  the 
bright,  trenchant,  swift  blade  of  this  undaunted  and  consum- 
mate debater  always  taught  foes  to  beware,  and  always  made 
their  victory  dearly  bought.  For  the  precise  position  in  which 
he  was  now  placed — to  cover  the  broken  rout — to  head  the  des- 
perate charge  of  a  handful  of  brave  men — to  despise  the  threats, 
and  pass  without  notice  the  personal  insults  of  an  arrogant  and 
insolent  majority — and  to  make  as  fresh  a  stand  on  every  new 
question  as  if  he  came  to  flesh  a  maiden  sword — it  is  probable 
that  not  another  man  existed  in  the  nation  who  could  have  filled 
the  place  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

Addresses  rained  upon  the  President  from  military,  civic,  and 
anorganized  popular  bodies,  tendering  their  support  to  his 
measures ;  and  he,  not  unfrequently,  returned  the  most  inflam- 
matory answers.  But  the  masses  were  still,  it  would  appear, 
divided,  at  least  in  some  places.  "We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scenes  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  the  Fast  Day,  from 
Mr.  Adams's  own  hand.  We  doubt  not  there  is  high  exagge- 
ration in  the  picture,  but  that  of  the  physical  spectacle  can, 
perhaps,  be  relied  on.  Writing  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1813,  on  the 
text  of  '*  Terrorism  "  in  the  United  States,  he  said : 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  yoa  were  fast  asleep  in  philosophical  tranqaillitj  when  ten 
thoosajid  people,  and  perhaps  many  more,  were  parading  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  evening  of  my  Fatt  Day.  When  even  GoTemor  Mifflin  himself  thought  it 
hit  duty  to  order  a  patrol  of  horse  and  foot  to  preserve  the  peace ;  when  Market 
street  was  as  full  as  men  could  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  before  my  door ; 
when  some  of  my  domestics,  in  frenzy,  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  iu  my 
defence ;  when  all  were  ready  to  make  a  desperate  sally  among  the  multitude,  and 
others  were  with  difficulty  and  danger  dragged  back  by  the  others ;  when  I  myself 
judged  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  order  chests  of  arms  from  the  war  office,  to  be 
brought  through  by  lanes  and  back  doors ;  determined  to  defend  my  house  at  the 
expense  of  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  few,  very  few,  domestics  and  friends  within 
it.    What  think  you  of  terrorism,  Mr.  Jefferson  ?** ' 

Jefferson  wrote  James  Lewis,  Jr.,  May  9th,  and  the  last  three 
sentences  are  entitled  to  special  notice : 

1  Adams*i  Works,  toL  iz.  p.  279 ;  and  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  edition,  voL  vi 
p.  1S5. 
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changed  sides.     Others  abandoned  their  posts.     Jefferson  wrote 
Madison,  April  26th :  • 

**  Giles,  Clopton,  Cabell  and  Nicholas  haye  gone,  and  Clay  goes  to-monow. 
received  here  news  of  the  death  of  bis  wife.    Parker  baa  completelj  gone  orer 
the  war  party.    In  this  state  of  things  they  will  carry  what  they  please." 

This  was  the  same  Colonel  Parker  who  had  taken  Bach  as 
extreme  position  against  Jay's  Treaty;  and  hopeless  must  have? 
been  the  struggle  when  John  Nicholas  turned  his  back  I 

War  measures — bills  for  preparing  fleets,  and  armies,  and  for- 
tifications— rapidly  passed  Congress.     Hints  of  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  became  rife.    The  most  obnoxious  French  residente, 
dreading  some  violent  action,  chartered  a  vessel .  and  fled  home. 
Among  them  was  Oonstantine  Francis  Chassebceuf,  Count  de 
Yolney,  a  man  whose  amiability,  learning,  talents,  and  uniform 
truthfulness  to  the  maxims  of  sound,  temperate  civil  liberty, 
would  have  given  him  an  imperishable  reputation  among  the 
wise  and  good,*  had  he  not  stained  his  fame  by  productions 
of  the  rankest  atheism,  and  allowed  his  prejudices  in  that  di^e^ 
tion  to  involve  him  in  not  only  such  absurd,  bnt  nnscholarly, 
positions,  as  a  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed.' 

Intimations  were  not  wanting,  among  the  inflamed  and  trium- 
phant Federalists,  that  even  the  Bepublican  leader  of  the 
House,  Gallatin,  a  naturalized  citizen,  should  be  reached  bv 
some  law  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  When  others  8U^ 
cnmbed  to  the  torrent  of  excitement,  he  neither  yielded  nor  fled 
his  post.  With  as  clear  a  logic  as  Madison's,  he  possessed 
nerves  of  a  far  more  steel-like  texture.     He  was  neither  passion- 

>  When  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the  Consulship,  he  was  made  a  Senator ;  and  it  wu 
thought  would  have  been  appointed  second  Consnl  bat  for  the  Uberality  of  his  political 
principles.  These  he  maintained  resolutely  and  consistently  in  the  Senate.  In  1811,  ht 
was  made  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers — but  remained  incormptibly  steadfast  in  kii 
views. 

Lockhart  gives  a  specimen  of  DeVolney*s  bold  outspokenness.  When  the  famoo 
concordat  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  (September  18th,  1802)  was  under  couidenr 
tion,  he  says : 

**  The  question  was  ar^ed  one  evening  at  great  length  on  the  terrace  of  the  gaidci 
of  Bonaparte's  favorite  villa  of  Malmaison.  Tne  Chief  Consul  avowed  himself  to  be  m 
believer  in  Christianity,  but  said,  in  *  reestablishing  the  church,  he  consulted  the  wvbei 
of  a  great  majority  of  his  people.'  Volnev,  the  celebrated  traveller,  was  present  *Toa 
speak  of  the  majority  of  the  people,*  said  he ;  *  if  that  is  to  be  your  rule,  recall  the  Boor- 
bons  to-morrow.'  Napoleon  never  conversed  with  this  bold  infidel  afterwards.' "— L0C^ 
hart*a  Napoleon^  Harper*»  edition^  vol.  1.  p.  206. 

'  He  attempted  to  prove  Christ  a  myth,  ingeniously  tracing  the  name  from  a  sort « 
sjrmbolic  word  in  several  earlier  and  oriental  languages.  He  who  would  like  to  aee  tbtf 
myth  annihilated  by  a  far  abler  and  more  learned  linguist  than  De  Volney,  can  fliui » 
done  aecundum  artem  by  Priestley. 
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He  wrote  the  same,  June  6,  1798  : 

"  How  vexatious  that  at  such  a  juncture  there  should  be  officers  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  plunder,  are  doing  the  most  violent  things, 
calculated  to  check  the  proper  amount  of  popular  feeling  and  to  furnish  weapons  to 
the  enemies  of  government.  Cambauld  at  the  Mole  is  acting  a  part  quite  as  bad  as 
the  Directory  and  their  instruments.  I  have  seen  several  of  his  condemnations. 
They  are  wanton  beyond  measure.  •  ♦  « 

'*  It  is  unlucky,  too,  that  Cochrane  of  the  Thetis  appears  to  be  doing  some  ill 
things.  The  Southern  papers  announce  a  number  of  captures  lately  made  by  him, 
and  in  some  instances,  if  they  say  true,  on  very  frivolous  pretexts.      *      •      » 

"  There  seems  a  fatality  in  all  this.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  British 
Cabinet  must  at  this  time  desire  to  conciliate  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  not  want  vigor  to  do  it  with  effect,  by  punishing  those  who  contravene  the 
object"  * 

The  war  spirit  in  Congress,  and  in  the  nation,  had  received  its 
greatest  impetus  from  an  industriously  circulated  and  apparently 
widely  credited  report  that  France  was  meditating,  if  not  actu- 
ally preparing  for,  an  invasion  of  the  United  States.  This  report 
was  really  an  absurd  one  on  its  face,  and  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  been  credited  by  any  man  capable  of 
weighing  the  most  obvious  considerations  likely  to  control  the 
decision  of  such  a  question.  Washington  did  not  believe  it,  and 
John  Adams,  before  our  war  preparations  were  completed, 
treated  it  with  ridicule.* 

A  few  months  earlier  we  have  seen  Hamilton  the  earnest 
advocate  of  peace — the  strenuous  supporter  of  sending  for  that 
object  a  mission  to  France,  which  should  contain  the  name  of 
Jefferson  or  Madison.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  stren- 
uous advocate  of  the  most  extensive  war  preparations — of  far 
more  extensive  preparations,  indeed,  than  even  this  inflammable 
Congress  could  be  induced  to  sanction.  His  wishes,  clothed  in 
language  which  sounded  much  like  that  of  command,  will  be 
found  formally  and  methodically  stated  under  numbered  heads 
in  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury (March  17th  and  June  5th).*  Though  his  wishes  were 
fallen  far  short  of,  in  increasing  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  rais- 
ing a  provisional  army,  a  comparison  of  his  letters  with  what 


>  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  298. 

*  Washington  to  Hamilton,  Hav  27th  (in  answer  to  the  ahready  qnoted  letter  of  19th)v. 
8ee  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  291.  We  shall  quote  John  Adams  §  declarations  on  the 
■nbject  by  and  by. 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vi.  pp.  2C9,  204. 
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was  done  will  show  that  the  former  furDishcd  the  programme  of 
the  Federalists  in  Congress.  His  contemporaneous  correspond- 
ence also  discloses  the  fact  that  his  adherents  in  the  Cabinet 
consulted  him  on  every  important  question. 

He  wrote  to  General  Washington,  May  19th,  suggesting  that 
"  under  some  pretence  of  health,  etc.,"  he  "  make  a  circuit 
through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,"  to  "  call  forth  addresses, 
public  dinners,  etc.,  which  would  give  an  opportunity  of  expres- 
sing sentiments  in  answers,  toasts,  etc.,  which  would  throw  tLe 
weight  of  his  character  into  the  scale  of  the  Government,  and 
revive  an  enthusiasm  for  his  person,  that  might  be  turned  into 
the  right  channel."  *  This  was  very  modestly  and  cautiouslj 
proposed,  but  it  did  not  draw  out  any  gleam  of  willingness  on 
Washington's  part  to  put  his  popularity  to  such  uses.  It  was  in 
this  reply  that  he  said  "  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  yet 
for  the  expectation  of  open  war,  or  in  other  words,  for  a  formid- 
able invasion  by  France.  He  could  not  believe,  although  he 
thought  them  capable  of  anything  bad,  that  they  would  attempt 
to  do  more  than  they  had  done^'^  and  when  they  discovered  they 
had  falsely  calculated  upon  the  support  of  a  large  part  of  the 
American  people, "  they  would  desist  even  from  those  practicesJ*^* 

Marshall  returned  from  France  in  June.  Himself  and  Pinck- 
ney  had  been  ordered  out  of  that  country,  but  Gerry  required 
to  remain  on  the  (inoflScial)  threat  of  Tallyrand,  that  his  depar- 
ture would  be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Gerry  had 
written  home  requesting  his  recall.  Marshall  landed  at  New 
York,  where  Jefferson  wrote  Madison  he  no  doubt  would  re- 
ceive "  more  than  hints  from  Hamilton  as  to  the  tone  required  to 
be  assumed."  He  said  that  (Edward)  Livingston  came  on  with 
Marshall  from  New  York,  and  that  "  Marshall  told  him  they 
had  no  idea  in  France  of  a  war  with  us."    He  added : 


**  Marshall  was  received  here  with  the  utmost  Mat.  The  Secret^iy  o!  State 
aud  many  carriages,  with  all  the  city  cavalry,  went  to  Frankfort  to  meet  him,  and 
on  his  arrival  here  in  the  evening,  the  bells  rung  till  late  in  the  night,  and  immense 
crowds  were  collected  to  see  and  make  part  of  the  show,  which  was  circoitoiidT 
paraded  through  the  streets  before  he  was  set  down  at  the  City  Tavern.  All  thli 
was  to  secure  him  to  their  views,  that  he  might  say  nothing  which  woold  oppose 
tlie  game  they  have  been  playing.    Since  his  arrival  I  can  hear  of  nothing  direeil) 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289. 

•  R).  p.  291.    Washington's  Works,  vol.  xL  p.  235.  ^ 
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from  him,  while  they  are  dissemiiuiting  through  the  town  things,  as  from  him, 

diametrically  opposite  to  what  he  said  to  Livingston. 

*      .  *  •  •  •  • 

**  Doctor  Logan,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  sailed  for  Hamburg.  Though  for  a 
twelvemonth  past  he  had  been  intending  to  go  to  Europe  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
money  enough  to  carry  him  there,  yet  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  and  fixed  a 
time  for  going,  he  very  unwisely  made  a  mystery  of  it ;  so  that  his  disappearance 
without  notice  excited  conversation.  This  was  seized  by  the  war  hawks,  and  given 
out  as  a  secret  mission  from  the  Jacobins  here  to  solicit  an  army  from  France, 
instruct  them  as  to  their  landing,  etc.  This  extravagance  produced  a  real  panic 
among  the  citizens ;  and  happening  Just  when  Bache  published  Talleyrand^s  letter. 
Harper,  on  the  18th,  gravely  announced  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  there 
existed  a  traitorous  correspondence  between  the  Jacobins  here  and  the  French 
Directory ;  that  he  had  got  hold  of  some  threads  and  clues  of  it,  and  would  soon  be 
able  to  develop  the  whole.  This  increased  the  alarm ;  their  libelists  immediately 
set  to  work,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  implicate  whom  they  pleased.  Porcupine 
gave  me  a  principal  share  in  it,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  never  read  his  papers.** 

Mr.  Adams  sent  a  message  to  Congress  June  21st,  closing 
thus: 

**  I  presume  that  before  this  time  he  [Gerry]  has  received  fresh  instructions,  a 
copy  of  which  [a  peremptory  letter  of  recall,  etc.]  accompanies  this  message,  to 
consent  to  no  loans ;  and  therefore  the  negotiation  may  be  considered  as  closed. 
I  will  never  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be 
received,  respected,  and  honored,  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful, 
and  independent  nation.** 

The  war  spirit  burst  out  anew  in  Congress.  The  President 
had  been  ab-eady  authorized  to  considerably  increase  the  navy ;  * 
to  expend  $250,000  for  harbor  fortifications  ;  to  purchase 
$800,000  \vorth  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  to  enlist  a  provisional 
army  of  ten  thousand  troops  for  three  yeare,  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  or  imminent  danger  (in  the  President's  opinion) 
of  an  invasion ;  to  order  our  navy  to  seize  and  bring  into  port 
any  armed  vessel  which  had  attacked  American  vessels,  "  or 
which  should  be  found  hovering  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  thereof;"  and  to  suspend  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  France  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

The  next  day  after  receiving  the  President's  message  (June 
22d),  Congress  authorized  him  to  officer  and  arm  the  provisional 

>  The  new  Executive  department,  entitled  "the  Department  of  the  Kavj,"  wai 
established  April  30th. 
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army.     On  the  25tli,  it  authorized  our  merchant  vessels  to  fo^ 
cibly  resist  "  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure,"  from  any  vessel 
sailing  under  French  colors,  to  capture  the  latter,  and  make  re- 
captures.    On  the  28th,  the  President  was  authorized  to  treat 
persons  taken  on  board  captured  vessels  as  prisoners.     On  the 
6th  of  July,   it  was   enacted  that  thirty  thousand  stands  of 
arms  be  obtained  and  sold  to  the  State  governments.     On  the 
7th,  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  were 
declared  annulled.*     On  the  9th,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  direct  our  navy  to  capture  any  armed  vessels  of  France,  aud 
to  grant  commissions  to  privateers  to  do  the  same.     On  the 
11th,  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a  marine  corps.     On  the  14th  a 
direct  tax  of  two  millions  was  imposed  to  meet  expenses.    On 
the  16th,  the  President  was  empowered  to  raise  twelve  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  six  troops  of  light  dragoons,  and  oflBcer 
them  ;  to  borrow  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  public  service; 
and  to  borrow  two  millions  more  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  credit  of  the  direct  tax. 

Legislation  against  "  interior  foes  "  was  made  to  keep  pace 
with  the  preceding.    On  the  18th  of  June  the  term  of  residence 
requisite  to  naturalization  was  extended  to  fourteen  years  and 
five  years  previous  declaration  of  intention  and  residence  in  the 
State  made  necessary.   All  aliens  were  required  to  report  them- 
selves and  be  registered  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts, 
under  a  specific  penalty  in  money  and  under  penalty  of  being 
compelled  to  give  surety  of  the  peace  and  good  behavior  at 
the  discretion  of  a  magistrate  ;  and  registry  was  made  the  only 
proof  of  residence  (for  emigrants  coming  into  the  country  after 
the  passage  of  the  act)  for  the  purposes  of  naturalization.    Na- 
tives or  subjects  of  countries  with  which  the  United  States  were 
at  war  could  not  be  naturalized. 

On  the  25th  of  June  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  President  to 
order  "  all  such  aliens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,"  to  depart  therefrom 
"  within  such  time  as  should  be  expressed  in  such  order;"  and 
if  the  person  ordered  to  depart  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
country,  he  could  be  imprisoned  three  years.    The  President 

^  This  measure  was  hailed  with  enthnsiastic  delight  by  the  Federalists  in  manir  qotf 
ters.  Those  of  Boston  afterwards,  for  some  years,  observed  the  day  of  the  repeal  u  ijj 
anniversary  of  what  was  termed  among  them  **  the  Second  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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might  order  any  alien  to  be  forcibly  removed  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  a  voluntary  return  to  bo  imprisoned  at  his  (the  Pre- 
sident's) discretion.  Masters  of  vessels,  bringing  any  aliens  into 
the  country  and  failing  to  report  the  fact  immediately  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  in  writing,  specifying  names,  ages,  places 
of  nativity,  occupations,  and  "  a  description  of  their  persons," 
were  to  forfeit  three  hundred  dollars.  The  collector  was 
required  to  forthwith  transmit  these  returns  to  the  State  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  6  th  of  July  an  act  was  passed  that  in  case  of  war,  or 
an  invasion,  or  '*  predatory  incursion  "  made  or  "  threatened," 
all  natives  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  power  in  the  United  States 
"  not  actually  naturalized,"  should  be  liable  to  be  secured, 
removed,  or  required  to  give  security  for  good  behavior  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  on  his  proclamation,  except  that 
tliosc  not  "  chargeable  with  actual  hostility  or  other  crime 
against  the  public  safety,"  should  be  allowed  the  time  to  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  stipulated  by  treaty  I  *  The  several  courts 
of  the  United  States  were  authorized,  on  complaint,  to  appre- 
hend aliens  who  continued  in  the  country  "  contrary  to  the  tenor 
or  intent "  of  the  President's  proclamation,  "  or  other  regula- 
tions "  which  the  President  established  "  in  the  premises,"  and 
cause  them  to  be  removed  from  the  country,  to  give  sureties, 
or  be  otherwise  "  restrained,"  etc. 

These  were  the  famous  "  Alien  Laws  "  of  John  Adams's  ad- 
ministration. But  it  required  the  "  Sedition  Law  "  to  reach 
native  born  Republicans. 

On  the  14th  of  July  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  persons  un- 
lawfully conspired  to  oppose  "  any  measure  "  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  any  public  oflBcer  from  executing  his  trust,  or 
advised  or  attempted  "  to  procure  any  insurrection,  riot,  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  or  combination,  whether  such  conspiracy,  threat- 
ening, counsel,  advice,  or  attempt  should  have  the  proposed 
effect  or  not,"  they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  exceeding  five  years ;  and  further,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  might  be  holden*  to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior 

'  The  war  in  prospect  was  against  Franco.    Onr  "  treaties  "  with  her  were  the  next 
lay  aonuUed ! 
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in  Buch  8um,  and  for  such  time  as  the  court  might  direct.  The 
second  section  of  the  act  we  will  present  entire  as  a  legal  curi- 
osity : 

**  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter 
or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or 
shall  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering  or  publishing 
any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  Govemnient  of 
the  United  States,  or  cither  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statcn,  or  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  GoTernment,  or  either 
House  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of 
them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  anj  of 
them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition 
within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  oppos- 
ing or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  bim  vested 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such 
law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  natioD 
against  the  United  States,  their  people  or  Government,  then  such  person,  being 
thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprison* 
ment  not  exceeding  two  years/' 

• 

The  penalties  of  this  act  could  be  readily  adjudged  to  extend 
to  any  pithily  written  or  spoken  animadversion  on  the  political 
measures  of  Government ;  and  we  soon  shall  see  whether  any 
of  the  powers  with  which  it  armed  the  latter  were  left  dormant 
in  practice. 

Some  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  appear  to  have  been 
inflamed  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  at  this  period,  by  wild  tales 
trumpeted  through  the  newspapers,  of  threatened  French  inva- 
sions, of  "  the  Cannibal's  Progress,"  *  of  "  united  Irishmen,"  and 
of  conspiracies  between  the  Republicans  and  Frencb  to  over- 
throw our  Government,  which  Quaker  Logan  had  gone  to  France 
to  mature  and  set  in  operation.  ^ 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Lloyd  of  Maryland  had  obtained  leave 
to  bring  into  the  Senate  **  a  bill  to  define  more  particularly  the 
crime  of  treason  and  punish  the  crime  of  sedition."  It  imme- 
diately passed  to  a  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to 
eight.*    This  bill  (subsequently  amended)  declared  the  people 

1  "  The  Cannibars  Progress,  or  the  dreadful  Horrors  of  French  Invasion,  as  displayed 
by  the  Bepublican  Officers  and  Soldiers,  in  thtir  Perfidy,  Rapacity,  Ferociousness,  and 
Brutality,  exercised  towards  the  innocent  Inhabitants  of  Germany,  Abridged  fN>ra  the 
translation  of  Anthony  Aof^re,  Esq.,"  appeared  in  Porcupine's  (Cobbevs)  Gazette, 
June,  1798. 

*  The  ayes  were  Chipman,  of  Vt;  Foster,  of  B.  I.;  Goodhue,  of  Hass.;  HSIhoiBO, 
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of  France  to  be  enemies  of  the  United  States  and  adherence  to 
them  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  punishable  with  death.  It 
provided  for  punishing  by  fine  and  imprisonment  all  who  by 
writing  or  speaking  should  attempt  to  justify  the  hostile  con- 
duct of  the  French,  or  should  utter  anything  tending  to  induce 
a  belief  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States*  or  any  of  its 
oflScers  were  influenced  by  motives  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  or 
to  the  liberties  or  happiness  of  the  people. 

It  was  on  seeing  this  bill,  that  Hamilton  wrote  Wolcott 
(June  29th),  "  Let  us  not  establish  a  tyranny."  He  signified  in 
the  same  letter  that  there  were  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
"  might  endanger  civil  war ;"  and  he  said,  "  if  we  make  no 
false  step,  we  shall  be  essentially  united — but  if  we  push  things 
to  an  extreme,  we  shall  then  give  to  faction  body  and  solidity."* 

The  first  expression  has  been  much  quoted,  and  taken  by 
itself  has  led  to  the  inference  that  Hamilton  disapproved  of 
even  of  those  excesses  of  his  party  at  this  period  which  passed 
into  the  form  of  laws.  So  far  from  this,  Mr.  Adams  imputed  to 
him  the  origination  of  the  Alien  Laws.  We  shall  find  Hamil- 
ton distinctly  approving  of  both  them  and  the  Sedition  Law, 
and  bitterly  complaining  that  they  were  not  more  rigorously 
executed.  Out  of  the  seething  vortex  of  the  capital,  he  was  not 
insane  enough  to  push  on  measures  which  would  lead  to  a  "  civil 
war,"  for  which  no  preparations  were  made. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  furnished 
a  famous  party  sobt^iquet.  On  the  8th  of  May,  a  great  proces- 
sion of  the  Young  Men  of  Philadelphia  had  waited  on  the  Pre- 
sident to  present  one  of  the  party  addresses  of  the  times.  Some 
French  Minister — Adet,  we  think — ^had  directed  Frenchmen  in 
the  United  States  who  continued  to  claim  to  be  subjects  and 
under  the  protection  of  their  native  country,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  wearing  green  cockades.  The  Federal  young 
men,  to  tauntingly  proclaim  that  they  were  not  Frenchmen,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  mounted  black  cockades.  This  was  the 


of  Conn.;  Howard,  ofMd.;  Latimer,  of  Del. ;  Lawrence,  of  N.  Y.;  Lloyd,  of  Md.;  North, 
of  K.  Y.;  Paine,  of  Vt;  Bead,  of  S.  C;  Sedgwick,  of  Mass.;  Stockton,  of  N.  J.;  and 
TracT,  of  Conn. 

The  naya  were  Anderson,  of  Tenn. ;  Binffham,  of  Pa. ;  Brown,  of  Ky. ;  Lanffdon,  of 
K.  H.;  Lirermore,  of  N.  H.;  Martin,  of  N.  C.;  Mason,  of  Va.;  and  Tazewell,  of  va. 

Bingham'a  yote  on  this  occasion  was  exceptional.  He  voted,  we  think,  for  all  the 
other  strong  measorea  of  his  party. 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  yi.  p.  307. 
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color  of  the  Revolution ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  wearers,  it 
was  also  that  of  England  1  This  gave  their  opponents  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  for  turning  the  tables  on  them,  by  saying 
that  they  had  imitated  the  French  residents  in  proclaiming  their 
transatlantic  partialities;  and  a  "black  cockade  Federalist *' 
thenceforth  became  an  epithet  of  especial  derision  and  reproach 
among  the  Republicans  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  a  matter  both  of  curiosity  and  justice,  now,  to  ask  who 
and  what  were  those  aliens  whom  the  President  was  authorized 
to  banish,  imprison,  or  require  sureties  of  at  his  pleasure. 

The  French  aliens  in  our  country  were  but  a  handful,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  ever  attracted  any  notice  politically,  had 
fled  from  apprehended  severities,  before  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
Laws. 

The  English  were  more  numerous,  but  they  were  generallj 
adherents  of  the  Administration,  and,  indeed,  most  of  them,  like 
Cobbet,  were  the  warmest  supporters  of  all  its  excesses  and  its 
strides  towards  monarchical  power. 

The  Irish  unnaturalized  emigrants  exceeded  all  the  others 
taken  together.  The  reasons  for  this,  and  their  political  cha- 
racter, must  be  understood  to  catch  the  true  tone  and  meaning 
of  our  domestic  factions  at  this  remarkable  epoch. 

Two  parties  in  Ireland  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  English 
Government ;  one  seeking  an  equality  with  their  Protestant 
fellow  citizens  in  religious  matters,*  the  other,  an  independent 
nationality.     A  family  intrigue  had  recalled  from  that  devoted 
country  a  liberal  and  popular  Viceroy  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  and 
tilled  his  place  with  a  harsh  and  unrelenting  tyrant  (Lord  Cam- 
den).   The  long  brimming  cup  of  national  wrongs  and  national 
endurance  then  overflowed.    Then,  in  the  language  of  the  elo- 
quent and   Protestant  Grattan,   "  two  desperate  parties  were 
in  arms  against  the  Constitution.     On  one  side  there  was  the 
camp  of  the  rebel ;  and  on  the  other  the  camp  of  the  Minister, 
a  greater  traitor  than  that  rebel ;  and  the  treason  of  the  Minis- 
ter against  the  people  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  rebellion  of 
the  people  against  the  Minister !"   The  brutalities  of  the  "Peep- 
of-day-Boys  "  provoked  the  counter  ones  of  the  "  Defenders," 

1  The  **  Irish  Act"  of  1793  was  considered  a  miracle  of  liberality.  It  onlyexelided 
the  Catholics  from  about  thirty  of  the  most  important  public  placei,  and  whoUj  tn^ 
Beats  in  Parliament  1 
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and  civil  war  soon  raged  throughout  the  h\nd.  The  friends  of 
emancipation  sent  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  to  ask  aid  from 
France,  in  imitation  of  the  American  colonies  in  1776/  No- 
thing but  the  winds  and  waves  prevented  Iloche  from  debark- 
ing with  an  army  of  15,000  men  to  aid  them ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  as  warm  a  sympathizer  as  the  British  Government  had 
on  the  occasion,  Mr.  King,  the  American  Minister,  there  can  be 
but  little  question  that  the  debarkation  would  have  certainly 
resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  British  Monarchy.' 

When  this  crisis  of  danger  passed,  the  Government,  instead 
of  resorting  to  soothing  measures,  as  recommended  by  the  gal- 
lant Ponsonby,  passed  the  Insurrection  Act.  Tlie  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  followed. 
It  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government  now,  when  all 
things  were  prepared,  to  force  the  malcontents  into  a  general 
insurrection,  for  the  purpose  of  ending,  by  extermination,  all 
future  chance  for  dangerous  opposition.  Tlie  result  is  well 
known.  The  rage  of  Attila,  and  of  other  barbarous  chiefs,  in 
the  hoof-marks  of  whose  war  horses  it  was  fabled  the  green-grass 
never  sprouted  again,  was  *' mercy  to  that  new  conquest." 
Humanity  shudders  and  turns  away  sick  with  loathing  at  the 
details  of  the  atrocities  inflicted  by  licentious  and  wholly  brutal- 
ized wretches  who  were  stimulated  to  do  their  woret  on  the 
miserable  inhabitants.*  In  the  mere  lighter  evil  of  death,  the 
mere  statistics  of  physical  carnage,  the  result  of  this  insurrec- 
tion was,  says  Taylor,  the  fall  of  about  twenty  thousand  Royal- 
ists and  about  fifty  thousand  insurgents. 

When  the  last  vestiges  of  the  insurrection  were  eradicated 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  gratnitooBly  and  basely  false  than  the  pretence  that  Ire- 
land offered  in  the  least  deffree  to  sacrifice  her  independence  to  France.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone's  asi^rtion  that  the  Irish  envoys  only  stipulated  for  the  aid  of  15,000  French,  can- 
not be  disproved. 

*  In  1798,  when  the  sword,  and  gallows,  and  starvation,  and  torture  had  done  their 
work.  King  wrote  Hamilton : 

**  In  almost  every  instance,  the  insurgents  have  been  dispersed  and  killed,  and  the 
quarter  round  Dublin  is  now  nearly  restored  to  the  King's  peace.  Still,  however,  if  a 
moderate  French  force,  with  a  supply  of  arms,  could  now  be  thrown  into  Ireland,  the 
issae  would  be  dubious,  so  deep  and  general  is  the  desertion." — Hamilton^ m  Workt^  vol. 
vL  p.  297. 

"  Specimens  of  these  atrocities  will  be  found  by  those  who  have  stomach  to  peruse 
them  fn  Taylor's  History  of  Ireland.   Speaking  in  general  of  the  result,  that  writer  says : 

**  The  utter  demoralization  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  triumphant  party,  was  the 
worst  consequence  of  this  lamentable  struggle.  Men  learned  to  take  an  mfemal  delight 
in  the  tortures  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Revenge,  bigotry,  and  all  the 
dark  passions  that  combine  with  both,  were  permitted  to  have  full  sway.  Perjury,  and 
subornation  of  perjury,  were  united  to  evidence,  obtained  by  torture.  Robbery,  mur- 
der, and  licentious  crime,  committed  with  impunity,  destroyed  every  virtuous  ue,  and 
•Tery  moral  obligation." — HUtory  qf  Ireland^  vol.  ii.  chap.  uii.  , 
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— when  the  Government  had  become  gorged  and  satiated  in 
its  vengeance — a  negotiation  was  opened  between  certain  of  the 
Irish  state  prisoners  and  the  Irish  ministers  for  an  amnesty. 
The  former,  hopeless  of  any  farther  eflfbrt  for  their  country, 
oflfered  to  go  into  exile.  "The  offer,"  said  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  afterwards,  "  was  accepted,  the  blood  system  was  stop- 
ped for  a  time,  and  was  not  renewed  until  after"  the  inter- 
ference of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  King.*  The  exiles  had 
made  choice  of  America  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  and  it  was 
broken  up.'  To  do  Mr.  King  justice,  we  are  not  aware  that  his 
feelings  and  views  on  this  point  were  at  all  peculiar,  or  different 
from  those  entertained  by  the  other  leaders  of  his  party. 

It  was  discovered  in  1798  that  the  Irish  fugitives  in  Philadel- 
phia had  formed  an  association  of  "  United  Irishmen."  It  com- 
prised scarcely  a  sprinkling  of  the  population  of  that  city.  It 
neither  publicly  nor  privately  avowed  any  disaffection  to  our 
Government.'    The  very  idea  of  this  little  handful  of  foreigners 

i  This  interference  is  avowed,  and  as  it  seems  to  ns  somewhat  boastfoUy,  in  a  letter 
from  King  to  Hamilton.  Nov.  9,  1798.    (See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  375.) 

'  In  1807f  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  then  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  charged 
Mr.  King,  directly  and  openly,  with  this  action.    Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

*^  Your  interference  was  then,  sir,  made  the  pretext  of  detaining  us  for  four  years  in 
costody  [in  Fort  George,  in  Scotland],  by  which  very  extensive  and  naefol  plans  of 
settlement  within  these  States  were  broken  up.  The  misfortunes  which  yon  brought 
upon  the  objects  of  your  persecution  were  incalculable.  Almost  all  of  ns  wasted  four  of 
the  best  years  of  our  lives  in  prison.  As  to  me,  I  should  have  brought  along  with  me  my 
father  and  his  family,  including  a  brother  [Robert  Emmet],  whose  name,  perhaps,  wiu 
you  even  not  read  without  emotions  of  sympathy  and  respect.  Others  nearly  connected 
with  me  would  have  come  partners  in  my  emigration.  J3ut  all  of  them  have  been  torn 
from  me.  I  have  been  prevented  f^om  saving  a  brother,  from  receiving  the  dying  blew 
ings  of  a  father,  mother  and  sister,  and  flrom  soothing  their  last  agonies  by  my  cares; 
and  this,  sir,  by  your  unwarrantable  and  unfeeling  interference.'* 

Mr.  King's  ground  of  objection  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  McNeven,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  equally 
respectable,  even  if  not  equally  conspicuous,  was  purely  political — ^was  tiiat  *^  a  large 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  middle  States,  bad,  on 
this  occasion  [written  in  1799],  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  malcontents**  (the 
Republican  party !)— was  that  the  Irish  emigrants  in  the  United  States  were  capable  of 
being  brought  generally  to  enlist  in  '^mischievous  combinations  against  our  Government" 
(See  letter  from  Rufus  King  to  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  one  of  the  Irish  State  priaonen, 
dated  Brighton,  England,  Aug.  23,  1799 ;  and  Tliomas  Addis  Emmet  to  Rnfbs  Kmg,  dated 
New  York,  April  9,  1807.) 

Hints  from  King  to  Hamilton  against  admitting  the  fugitives  of  the  Iriah  insnrrectkn 
into  the  United  States,  are  several  times  repeated.    He  wrote  the  latter,  July  31, 1796 : 

^*  In  Ireland  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  and  our  Government  will,  I  hope,  have  ^ 
power  and  the  inclination  to  exclude  those  disaffected  characters,  who  will  be  sniftred  to 
seek  an  asylum  amongst  us." — Hamilton* a  fVorks^  vol.  vi.  p.  316. 

Three  or  four  months  afterwards  (November  9th),  King  wrote  Hamilton : 

*^  You  will  see  that  I  have  prevented  the  sending  to  yon  of  about  fifty  Iriah  State 
prisoners,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  closely  connected  wfHh 
the  Directory  at  Paris." — lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  375. 

*  Gobbet,  proclaiming  himself  a  Royalist  (vide  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  Iz.  p.  389), 
and  constantly  and  furiously  stigmatizing  the  Irish  refugees  aa  traitors  to  the  United 
States,  published  in  May,  1798,  under  the  caption  of  ^*  Detection  of  a  Conspirmoy  foraied 
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entering  into  plots  against  our  institutions  lias,  now  that  the 
wild  passions  and  prejudices  of  that  day  have  passed  away,  but 
to  be  named  to  have  its  pure  absurdity  strike  every  sensible 
person. 

Our  laws  admitted  these  men  to  our  country,  and,  on  certain 
terms,  to  citizenship.  If  they  complied  with  the  terms,  they 
became  as  much  citizens  as  those  born  on  the  soil.  Neither 
Witherspoon,  Montgomery,  Gates,  Steuben,  Hamilton,  Gallatin, 
nor  some  other  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
generals  and  statesmen,  who  were  emigrants  to  our  country,  held 
their  right  to  think,  or  speak,  or  act  politically,  at  all  abridged 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  foreignei-s  by  birth.  And 
the  alien  with  his  naturalization  not  yet  completed,  was  equally 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  our  laws  and  the  nature  of 
our  free  institutions  conferred  on  him.  If  he  committed  a  crime 
he  was  punishable.  K  he  committed  any  indecorum  by  the  heat 
of  his  partisanship  he  thus  but  disgusted  men  with  himself  and 
his  side  instead  of  obtaining  any  improper  influence  for  either. 
And  whatever  he  did  politically,  a  body  of  men  who  in  1798 
were  not  probably  a  quarter  as  numerous  as  the  native-born 
Revolutionary  "Tories,"  who  were  voters  in  our  country ' — nay, 
probably  were  not  more  numerous  than  the  returned  Tory  refii- 
gees — were  not  formidable  enough  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
that  miserable  and  odious  penal  legislation  which  subjects  men 
to  punishment  without  trial.  Nor  were  they  numerous  or  formi- 
dable enough  to  give  any  color  of  excuse  for  that  panic  which 
was  the  parent  or  the  cover  of  this  tyrannical  legislation. 

But  in  reality  the  Irish  exiles  committed  no  political  excesses 
in  our  country.  Their  association  as  United  Irishmen  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  American  parties.    Nor  had  they,  as  a  body. 


by  the  United  IriBhmen,  with  the  evident  intention  of  aiding  the  Tyrants  of  lYance  in 
■abTertinff  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  what  purported  to  be  the 
**neelaraBon  and  Constttntion  of  the  American  Society  of  United  Irishmen,"  formed  in 
FhiladelphiA  in  1797.  It  is  probably  an  authentic  document.  If  a  fabrication  to  create  a 
preJndlee  against  the  society,  it  certainly  would  not  understate  anything  publicly 
beiieTed  agunst  it.  Cobbet  thought  that  even  printing  the  instrument  for  the  society 
amonnted  to  treason!  It  will  now  be  found  m  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  yiii.  p.  202, 
H  sff.,  garnished  with  paragraphs  of  italics  and  capitals,  and  interpolated  with  fierce  and 
fool  commentuies  in  bracKets.  The  society  was  a  secret  one,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  its  Conttitation  will  show  that  it  did  not  diffbr  in  its  aims,  or  means  of  accomplishing 
them,  firom  perliaps  fifty  later  organizations.  It  would  now  attract  no  notice  from  the 
GoTomment;  and  that  man  would  be  thought  out  of  his  senses,  who  could  discover 
in  it  mny  evidencea  of  treason,  or  conspiracy,  or  anything  looking  towards  an  attempt  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  against  our  Government.  Its  len^  prevents  its  insertion  here. 
1  And  who  in  a  bo^  voted  opposite  to  the  Irish  emigrants. 
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committed  any  prior  and  foreign  political  excesses  which  should 
deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  good  men  anywhere,  unleag 
the  rebellion  of  the  American  colonies  against  George  UL,  i 
little  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  was  such  an  excess.    Their 
only  sin   in   this  particular  was  that  ihej  professed  the  same 
political  sentiments  with  the  Eepublican  party.     The  sufferere 
under  monarchical   and   aristocratic    systems    they   naturally 
leaned  to  democracy — as  naturally  as  did  the  Tory  and  retunied 
refugee   to  an  opposite  system.     Nor  were  they  men  whom 
society  was  called  upon  to  guard  against  as  moral  malefactors 
Not  one  of  that  band  of  exiles  stood  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted any  crime  but  rebelling  against  oppression,  and  seeking 
the   aid  of  a  foreign  country  to  establish  their  independence 
against  England.     Herein,  in  respect  both  to  the  power  rebelled 
against  and  that  applied  to  for  aid,  they  but  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  nation  whose  government  was  now  attempting  to 
drive  them  back  to  their  former  thralldom,  or,  practically,  ont 
of  the  protection  of  nations.    The  pretence  that  they  had  songht 
to  sell  themselves  to  France,  was  the  same  made  against  our 
fatliers  by  the  British  commissioners  in  1778  (Carlisle,  Eden 
and  Johnstone),  when  they  converted  a  war,  hitherto  one  of  Iwa^ 
barity,  into  one  of  unrestrained  ferocity — avowing  that  if  onr 
country  was  "  to  become  an  accession  to  France  "  the  laws  of 
self  preservation   would   "direct"  England   "to   render  that 
accession  of  as  little  avail  to  her  as  possible."  *     The  reasoning 
in  both  cases  was  the  same,  the  proof  the  same. 

So  far  from  the  Irish  Exiles  who  fled  to  our  country  at  that 
period  being  moral  malefactors ;  so  far  from  their  being  debased, 
ignorant,  or  violent  men,  no  country  ever  sent  to  another  an 
emigration  which,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  comprised  more 
virtue,  more  intelligence,  or  more  talent.  The  names  of  Emmet,* 
O'Connor,  Macncvin,  Samson,  and  several  others  but  a  little  leas 
conspicuous,  who  lived  and  died  amongst  us,  yet  survive  in  oar 

X  See  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

•  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  became  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  Y<nl^  aid  lb 
conspicuoos  monument  in  St.  Paul'B  Chorcnyard,  in  the  metropolis  of  tbai  State,  eovcr 
the  remains  of  an  American  naturalized  citizen,  who  was  as  much  admired  for  hiitakiii 
and  loved  for  his  virtues,  as  any  native  citizen.  Montffomerv  sleeps  in  the  aarae  eaoioHnL 
Two  other  foreign-born  citizens,  Hamilton  and  Gallatin,  lie  nard-by  under  walla  of  Triii^* 

We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  several  eminent  men,  most  vivid  deaeriptioH  ■ 
Emmet's  splendid  powers  and  imposing  bearing.  The  impreaaions  he  created  art  vril 
described  by  Theodore  S.  Fay,  in  his  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Qniet  Ifian  (voL  i.  p.  9fU 
and  in  some  lines  by  the  unfortunate  poet  Claaon,  given  in  Uie  Meaara.  D^jenBcln 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Ldteratore  (vol.  ii.  p.  264). 
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annals  to  disprove  the  miserable  calumny  that  the  Irish  rebels 
of  1798  who  fled  to  this  country  were,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  miscreants,  or  men  dangerous  to  our  order  or  institutions. 
Others  returned  from  this  country  to  Europe,  as  honorably  dis- 
tinguished as  those  we  have  named.  The  commonest  men  in 
that  emigration  generally  proved  themselves  virtuous  and  order- 
loving  citizens — and  the  only  regret  which  should  now  rest  on 
the  minds  of  liberal  Americans,  in  regard  to  this  whole  affair,  is 
that  our  country  did  not  prove  an  asylum  to  more  of  these  mar- 
tyrs in  the  cause  of  Freedom — that  Robert  Emmet,  Fitzgerald, 

and  others,  had  not  also  escaped  the  scaffold  and  reached  oui 
ahores.' 

*  The  ipirit  of  the  times  among  the  Federalists,  in  regard  to  the  Irish  exiles,  was  well 
reflected  (m  1798)  by  one  of  the  most  pungent  of  their  partisan  poetasters,  Dr.  Hopkins, 
of  Connecticiit : 

**Like  Hemian  flies,  Imported  o*er, 

Clubs  self-create  iDfest  our  shore. 

And  see  yonder  Western  rebel  band, 

A  medley  mix*d  ft'om  every  land ; 

Scotch,  Irish,  renegadoes  rude, 

From  faction's  dregs  fermenting  brewed ; 

Misguided  tools  of  anti-Feds, 

With  clubs  anarchical  for  your  heads,"  etc.  etc 

The  Republicans  appear  to  have  been  nnder  the  impression  that  there  were  other 
■liens  in  our  midst  (having  nothing  to  fear  from  oar  Alien  laws !),  who  would  constitute 
ft  leas  desirable  body  of  citizens  than  the  Irish  exiles.  And  Freneau's  rattling  fire  waa 
seldom  aOent.    Hear  him  on  Cobbet : 

**  Philadelphians,  weVe  sorry  you  suffer  by  feven, 
Or  suffer  such  scuUions  to  be  your  deceivers ; 

Will  Pitt's  noisy  whelp. 

With  his  red  foxy  scalp. 
Whom  the  kennels  of  London  spewed  out  in  a  fright, 

Has  skulked  over  here. 

To  snuffle  and  sneer. 
Like  a  puppy  to  snap  or  a  bull-dog  to  bite. 

"  If  cut  from  the  gallows,  or  kicked  A-om  the  post, 
Such  fellows  as  these  are  of  England  the  boast. 

But  Columbia's  disgrace ! 

Begone  flrom  that  place. 
That  waa  dignified  once  by  a  Franklin  and  Penn, 

But  infested  by  you 

And  your  damnable  crew, 
Will  soon  be  deserted  by  all  honest  men." 

We  cnll  these  specimens  of  partisan  poetastering  f^om  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Literature,  which  has  reached  our  hands  only  as  these  sheets  arc  well  advanced 
throngh  the  press  (September,  1857).  This  Cyclopaedia,  by  the  by,  does  manful  justice 
to  PfaHip  Freneau.  It  records,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Henry  Brevort,  Esq.,  of  New 
Tork,  wno  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  latter  spoke  with  warm  admiration  of  Freneau's 
Tenes  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  and  had  committed  them  to  memory  from  a  magazine. 
The  introduction  of  the  third  Canto  of  Marmion,  almost  literally  transfers  a  striking  line. 
from  that  poem.  Campbell  borrows  a  fine  line  fk'om  Freneau's  "Indian  Burying  Ground,'* 
In  hie  "O'Connor's  Child." 

The  ICeisrs.  Dnyckinck  do  justice  as  manfully  to  Freneau's  nersonal  character,  his 
habits,  his  social  associations,  etc.,  as  to  his  talents.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  a 
new  era  appears  to  be  dawning  in  our  literature— that  the  bitter  obloquy  which  was 
fUaely  lieaped  on  the  reputation  of  this  man  and  that,  to  supply  material  for  some  partisan 
bogbear,  now  rolls  away  from  the  doors  of  their  sepulchres — that  it  is  beginning  to  be 
moeratood  that  good  men  could  diflbr  without  crime— that  it  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
■tood  that  good  men  on  both  sidea  could  be  prejudiced,  excited  and  mbtled  as  to  things 
and  men.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  walk  out  or  the  Pantheon  of  fabulous  demigods  (good 
and  bad)  into  nature  and  humanity— to  swap  cold,  hazy  myths  for  red-blooded  reaUties  I 
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We  will  now  bring  down  Mr.  Jefferson's  domestic  corre 
spondence  through  the  late  session  of  Congress  . 

To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Pbilabilpbia,  Jan.  T,  *9i 
I  acknowledged,  my  dear  Maria,  the  receipt  of  yours  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Eppes.  It  gave  me  the  welcome  news  that  your  sprain  was  welL  But  you  are  not 
to  suppose  it  entirely  so.  The  joint  will  remain  weak  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
give  you  occasional  pains  much  longer.  The  state  of  things  at  •  •  •  *  ia 
tmly  distressing.  Mr.  *  *  ♦  »g  habitual  intoxication  will  destroy  himself,  his 
fortune,  and  family.  Of  all  calamities,  this  is  the  greatest.  I  wish  my  sister  could 
bear  his  misconduct  with  more  patience.  It  would  lesson  his  attachment  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  any  rate  would  make  her  own  time  more  tolerable.  Wben  we  see 
ourselves  in  a  eituution  which  must  be  endured  and  gone  through,  it  is  best  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  it,  meet  it  with  firmness,  and  accommodate  everything  to  it  in  the 
best  way  practicable.  This  lessens  the  evil,  while  fretting  and  fuming  only  serveft 
to  increase  our  own  torments.  The  errors  and  misfortunes  of  others  should  be  a 
school  for  our  own  instruction.  Harmony  in  the  married  state  is  the  very  first  ob- 
ject to  be  aimed  at.  Nothing  can  preserve  affections  uninterrupted  but  a  firm  rcjK)- 
lution  never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determination  in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  the 
other  as  of  more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on  which  a  wish  had  been  fixed. 
How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  wish,  when  weighed  against  the  af- 
fections of  one  with  whom  we  arc  to  pass  our  whole  life.  And  though  opposition, 
in  a  single  instance,  will  hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  every  one  has  their 
pouch  into  which  all  these  little  oppositions  are  put :  while  that  is  filling,  the  alien> 
ation  is  insensibly  going  on,  and  when  filled  it  is  complete.  It  would  puzzle  either 
to  say  why  ;  because  no  one  difference  of  opinion  has  been  marked  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  serious  effect  by  itself.  But  he  finds  his  affections  wearied  out  by  a  constant 
stream  of  little  checks  and  obstacles.  Other  sources  of  discontent,  very  common 
indeed,  are  the  little  cross  purposes  of  husband  and  wife,  in  common  conversation, 
a  disposition  in  either  to  criticise  and  question  whatever  the  other  says,  a  desire 
always  to  demonstrate  and  make  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  especially  in 
company.  Nothing  is  so  goading.  Much  better,  therefore,  if  our  companion  views 
a  thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we  do,  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possesion  of  his 
view.  What  is  the  use  of  rectifying  him,  if  the  thing  be  unimportant ;  and  if  im- 
portant, let  it  pnss  for  the  present,  and  wait  a  softer  moment  and  more  conciliatory 
occasion  of  revising  the  subject  together.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  persons  are 
rendered  unhappy  by  inattention  to  these  little  rules  of  prudence.  I  have  been  in- 
sensibly led,  by  the  particular  case  you  mention,  to  sermonize  you  on  the  subject 
generally  ;  however,  if  it  be  the  means  of  saving  you  from  a  single  heartache,  it 
will  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  my  happiness — but  before  I  finish  the  sermon, 
I  must  add  a  word  on  economy.  The  unprofitable  condition  of  Yii^nia  estates  in 
general,  leaves  it  now  next  to  impossible  for  the  holder  of  one  to  avoid  ruin.  And 
this  condition  will  continue  until  some  change  takes  place  in  the  mode  of  working 
them.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  can  save  us  and  our  children  from  beggary,  bat  t 
determination  to  get  a  year  beforehand,  and  restrain  ourselves  vigorously  this  year 
to  the  clear  profits  of  the  last.  If  a  debt  is  once  contracted  by  a  fanner,  it  if  nenr 
paid  but  by  a  sale.  The  article  of  dress  is  perhaps  that  in  which  economy  is  the 
least  to  be  recommended.    It  is  bo  important  to  each  to  continue  to  please  the 
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Other,  that  the  happiness  of  both  requires  the  most  pointed  attention  to  whatever 
may  contribute  to  it — and  the  more  as  time  makes  greater  inroads  on  our  person 
Tet,  generallj,  we  become  slovenly  in  proportion  as  personal  decay  requires  the 
contrary.  I  have  great  comfort  in  believing  that  your  understanding  and  disposi- 
tions  will  engage  your  attention  to  these  considerations :  and  that  you  arc  connected 
with  a  person  and  family  who,  of  all  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  are  most 
in  the  dispositions  which  will  make  you  happy.  Cultivate  their  affections,  my  dear, 
with  assiduity.  Think  every  sacrifice  a  gain,  which  shall  tend  to  attach  them  to  you. 
Hy  only  object  in  life  is  to  see  yourself  and  your  sister,  and  those  deservedly  dear 
to  you,  not  only  happy,  but  in  no  danger  of  becoming  unhappy.  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  your  friend  Kitty  Church.  I  inclose  it  to  you,  and  think  the 
affectionate  expressions  relative  to  yourself,  and  the  advance  she  has  made,  will  re- 
quire a  letter  from  you  to  her.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  crystal  here  to  fit 
your  watch  without  the  watch  itself.  If  you  should  know  of  any  one  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  you  a  stock  of  crystals.  The  river  being 
frozen  up,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  things  till  it  opens,  which  will  probably 
be  some  time  in  February.  I  inclose  to  Mr.  Eppes  some  pamphlets.  Present  me 
affectionately  to  all  the  family,  and  be  assured  of  my  tenderest  love  to  yourself. 
Adieu. 

Th.  Jxfiirson. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

PmLADBLPBIl,  Ftb,  8^A,  *98. 

I  ought  oftener,  my  dear  Martha,  to  receive  your  letters,  for  the  very  great  plea- 
sure they  give  me,  and  especially  when  they  express  your  affections  for  me;  for,  though 
I  cannot  doubt,  yet  they  are  among  those  truths  which  tho*  not  doubted,  we  love  to 
hear  repeated.  Here,  too,  they  serve  like  gleams  of  light,  to  cheer  a  dreary  scene ; 
where  envy,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  men,  are  mar- 
shalled, to  make  one  another  as  miserable  as  possible.  I  turn  from  this  with  plea- 
sure, to  contrast  it  with  your  fireside,  where  the  single  evening  I  passed  at  it  was 
worth  more  than  ages  here.  Indeed,  I  find  myself  detaching  very  fast,  perhaps  too 
fiist,  from  everything  but  yourself,  your  sister,  and  those  who  are  identified  with 
you.  These  form  the  last  hold  the  world  will  have  on  me,  the  cords  which  will  be 
cut  only  when  I  am  loosened  from  this  state  of  being.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
spring  with  alt  the  fondness  of  desire  to  meet  you  all  once  more ;  and  with  the 
change  of  season,  to  enjoy  also  a  change  of  scene  and  society.  Yet  the  time  of  our 
leaving  this  is  not  yet  talked  of. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  the  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  family, 
mentioned  in  your  letters  of  Jan.  22d  and  28th.  Surely,  my  dear,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  remove  to  Monticello.  The  south  pavilion,  the  parlor,  and  study,' 
win  accommodate  your  family ;  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Randolph  would  find  less 
inconvenience  in  the  riding  it  would  occasion  him,  than  in  the  loss  of  his  own  and 
his  family's  health.  Let  me  beseech  you,  then,  to  go  there,  and  to  use  everything 
ftnd  ercrybody  as  if  I  were  there.  *  •  ♦  «  •  41 

•  •  •  •  All  your  commissions  shall  be  executed,  not  forget* 

1  The  main  body  of  the  house  was  at  the  time  dismantled,  to  renew  the  roof. 
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ting  the  Game  of  the  Goose,  if  we  can  find  out  what  it  is ;  for  there  is  some  diff* 
cnltj  in  that.  Kiss  all  the  little  ones  for  me,  present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Ris* 
dolph,  and  mj  warmest  love  to  yom-self.    Adieu. 


To  Mabia  jKrrsBSOif  Eppes. 

PHiLAn&pnA,  Mar.  TO,  *9& 
I  have  received  yours,  my  dear  Maria,  of  Feb.  1st,  and  with  that  extreme  grati- 
fication with  which  I  receive  all  the  marks  of  your  affection.  My  impatience  to 
get  from  hence  is  urged  by  the  double  motives  of  escaping  from  irksome  SGenci 
here,  and  meeting  yourself  and  others  dear  to  us  both.  No  time  is  yet  spoken  of 
for  our  adjournment ;  jet  as  there  is  likely  to  arise  nothing  which  can  keep  Con* 
gress  together,  I  cannot  but  hope  we  shall  separate  early  in  the  next  month.  I 
still  count  on  joining  you  at  Eppington  on  my  return.  I  receive  from  home  verj 
discouraging  accounts  of  Davenport^s  doing  nothing  towards  covering  the  boose. 
I  have  written  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject,  expressing  my  expectations  to  find 
the  roof  finished  at  my  return — but  I  fear  it  will  not  produce  the  effect  desired. 
We  are  sure,  however,  of  the  out  chamber  for  you,  and  the  study  for  myself,  and 
will  not  be  long  in  getting  a  cover  over  some  room  for  your  sister.  My  last  letter 
from  Belmont  was  of  Feb.  12th,  when  they  were  all  well.  They  hare  found  the 
house  there  unhealthy,  and  their  situation  in  general  not  pleasant.  I  pressed  them 
to  go  to  Monticello,  where  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  inconvenience,  at  leut, 
of  a  cellar  full  of  water  under  them.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since.  Mr.  Triit 
is  gone  on  to  purchase  Mr.  Lewis's  place.  They  will  not  remove  there  till  the  hXL 
He  is  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Brown  of  this  place,  an  amiable  girl,  and  who  I  hope 
will  be  of  value  to  you  as  a  neighbor.  Having  no  news  for  Mr.  Eppes  but  what  he 
will  find  in  a  paper  inclosed  herewith,  I  do  not  write  to  him.  My  salutations  to 
him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  and  the  family  at  Eppington.  To  yourself^  my  ten- 
derest  love. 

Th.  JETFElSQir. 


To  Maria  Jkfpzbson  Eppes. 

Philasilpbu,  ApHi  Idf  *98l 
Mt  dear  Maria  : 

Yours  of  Mar.  20  came  to  hand  yesterday.    You  are  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  writing  roe  a  letter  in  so  fair  a  hand,  and  one  so  easily  read.     It  pots 
you  in  great  danger  of  the  office  of  private  secretary  at  Monticello,  which  woold 
sometimes  be  a  laborious  one.    Your  letter  was  11  days  coming  here,  and  Mr.  £ppef*i 
of  Feb.  8,  was  19  days  on  its  way.    This  shows  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
time  they  take  to  get  into  the  mail ;  for  from  Richmond  here  is  but  about  5  or  6 
days.     I  have  feared  some  of  my  letters  may  have  miscarried.    I  hope  Mr.  Eppes 
received  that  of  Feb.  18th,  covering  an  order  to  Quarrier  to  deliver  my  chariot  to 
him,  and  asking  his  and  your  acceptance  of  it.    Should  that  have  miscarried,  this 
serves  to  make  the  same  tender.    I  have  still  hopes  of  being  able  to  come  by 
Eppington ;  but  these  become  less  firm  in  proportion  as  Congress  lengthen  their  ses- 
sion ;  for  that  route  would  add  a  fortnight  to  the  length  of  my  journey.    If  I  do  not  get 
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home  within  a  certain  time,  I  shall  not  finish  the  hall  of  the  house  this  year,  and  if 
I  do  not  finish  that  this  year,  then  I  cannot  build  my  mill  the  next.  But  what- 
ever route  I  am  obliged  to  adopt,  I  will  give  you  timely  notice.  They  talk  of  not 
rising  here  till  the  last  of  this  month.  Should  I  not  be  able  to  come  by  the  way  of 
Eppington,  still  tell  Mr.  Eppes  I  will  make  a  visit  from  Monticello,  rather  than  lose 
the  colonnade  and  octagon,  so  he  will  not  get  off  from  his  purposes  by  that  excuse. 
Mj  last  letter  from  Belmont  was  of  the  19th,  but  Mr.  Trist  came  from  there  since, 
and  reports  that  all  were  well.  He  is  about  sending  off  his  furniture.  He  has  taken 
the  house  iu  Charlottesville  that  was  George  Nicholas^  and  will  be  living  there 
before  midsummer.  My  affectionate  salutations  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  the  gentlemen,  and 
joimg  ones,  and  kisses  and  everlasting  love  to  yourself.    Adieu. 

Mar.  16,  the  first  shad  here. 
**      28,  the  weeping-willow  begins  to  show  green  leaves. 


To  Martha  jErrsssoN  Randolfh. 

(Extract.) 

Philadilpbxji,  Jpr,  S,  *96L 

The  advance  of  the  season  makes  me  long  to  get  home.  The  first  shad  we  had 
here  was  Mar.  16,  and  Mar.  28  was  the  first  day  we  could  observe  a  greenish  hue  on 
the  weeping-willow,  from  its  young  leaves.  Not  the  smallest  symptom  of  blossom- 
ing yet,  on  any  species  of  fruit  tree.  All  this  proves  that  we  have  near  two  months 
in  the  year  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  animal  happiness  so  far  as  they  are  connected, 
more  in  our  canton  than  here.  The  issue  of  a  debate  now  before  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, will  enable  us  to  Judge  of  the  time  of  adjournment ;  but  it  will  be  some 
daj8  before  the  issue  is  known.  In  the  meantime,  they  talk  of  the  last  of  the 
month. 


To  Martha  Jevferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

Philadblphxa,  May  17(A,  *96. 

Having  nothing  of  business  to  write  on  to  Mr.  Randolph  this  week,  I  with  plea- 
sure take  up  my  pen  to  express  all  my  love  to  you,  and  my  wishes  once  more  to 
find  myself  in  the  only  scene  where,  for  me,  the  sweeter  affections  of  life  have  any 
exercise.  But,  when  I  shall  be  with  you  seems  still  uncertain.  We  have  been  look- 
ing forward,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  and  always  with  disappointment,  so 
that  I  know  not  what  to  expect.  I  shall  immediately  write  to  Maria  and  recommend 
to  Mr.  Eppes  and  her  to  go  up  to  Monticello.  •«<»«• 

For  yon  to  feel  all  the  happiness  of  your  quiet  situation,  you  should  know  the  ran- 
corous pasaons  which  tear  every  breast  here,  even  of  the  sex  which  should  be  a 
stranger  to  them.  Politics  and  party  hatreds  destroy  the  happiness  of  every  being 
here.  They  seem,  like  salamanders,  to  consider  fire  as  their  element.  The  childrec, 
I  am  afraid,  will  have  forgotten  me.  However,  my  memory  may  perhaps  be  hung 
on  the  Game  of  the  Goose  which  I  am  to  carry  them.  Kiss  them  for  me ;  present, 
**  etc.,**  and  to  yourself,  my  tenderest  love,  and  adieu. 
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To  Martha  Jxffxrson  Rahdolfh. 

(Kxtract) 

Pl[lXJkOia.PHU,  Jtfay  81i^  *HL 

Youra  of  the  12th  did  not  get  to  hand  till  the  29th ;  so  it  most  have  Uid  by  i 
post  somewhere.  The  receipt  of  it,  by  kindling  up  all  mj  recollections,  incretm 
my  impatience  to  leave  this  place,  and  everything  which  can  be  disgosting,  for  Xon- 
ticello  and  my  dear  family,  comprising  everything  which  is  pleasurable  to  me  in  thii 
world.  It  has  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  adjourn  on  the  14th  of  June.  I  havt 
little  expectation  of  it ;  but  whatever  be  their  determination,  I  am  determined  mj- 
self;  and  my  letter  of  next  week  will  probable  carry  orders  for  my  horses.  Japiter 
should  therefore  be  in  readiness  to  depart  at  a  night's  warning.  •  •        t 

*  ^  *  *  *     Some  think  Congress  will  wait  here  till  their  enrori 

return  from  France,  for  whom  a  vessel  was  sent  the  Ist  of  April,  so  that  they  mij 
be  here  the  second  week  of  July.  Others  think  they  will  not  adjourn  at  alL  * 
»*♦*•***  Mr.  Randolph  wDl  pcrcdf* 

that  this  certainty  of  war  must  decide  the  objects  of  our  husbandry  to  be  such  y 
will  keep  to  the  end  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Jefferson's  indisposition,  bat  giid 
you  do  not  physic  him.  This  leaves  nature  free  and  unembarrassed  in  her  own  tut- 
dencies  to  repair  what  is  wrong.^  I  hope  to  hear  or  find  that  he  is  recovered.  E* 
them  all  for  me. 


To  Maria  JsrrKRSOM  Eppes. 

Mt  dear  Maria  : 

I  wrot«  you  last  on  the  18th  of  May,  since  which  I  have  received  Mr.  Eppcf** 
letter  of  May  20th  and  yours  of  May  27.    I  have  determined  to  set  out  from  tbii 
place  on  the  20th  instant,  and  shall,  in  my  letters  of  to-morrow,  order  my  honei  to 
meet  me  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  24th,  and  may  therefore  be  at  home  on  the  S6th 
or  27th,  where  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  meeting  you.    I  can  soppljtlte 
information  you  want  as  to  your  harpsichord.    Your  sister  writes  me  it  is  arrived  id 
perfect  safety  except  the  lock  and  a  bit  of  a  moulding  broke  off.    She  played  oo  it, 
and  pronounced  it  a  very  fine  one,  though  without  some  of  the  advantages  of  hers, 
as  the  Celestini  for  instance.     If  I  did  not  mistake  its  tone  it  will  be  found  sweeter 
for  a  moderate  room,  but  not  as  good  as  hers  for  a  large  one.    I  forward  for  Mr. 
Eppes  some  further  dispatches  from  our  envoys.    To  this  it  is  sud  in  addition  thit 
Mr.  Pinckney  has  gone  into  the  South  of  France  for  the  health  of  his  daughter,  Mr. 
Marshall  to  Amsterdam,  perhaps  to  come  home  for  orders,  and  Mr.  Gerry  rcmiim 
at  Paris.    They  have  no  idea  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  and  much  le«  tint 
we  have  authorized  the  commencement  of  it    I  will  convince  you  at  MonticeDo 
whether  I  jested  or  was  in  earnest  about  your  writing,  and  as,  while  it  will  refiett 
me,  it  may  habituate  you  to  a  useful  exercise,  I  shall  perhaps  be  less  scmpalo* 
than  you  might  wish.     My  friendly  salutations  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  the  two  gentieaeB 
and  family.    To  yourself  the  most  tender  and  constant  affection,  and  adieu, 

Th.  jBFmaof* 

»  "Doctor,  no  physicking !  We  are  a  machine  made  to  live.  We  are  organiwdfcr 
that  purpose ;  such  is  our  nature.  Do  not  counteract  the  living  principle.  I^t  it  tm^ 
leave  it  free  to  defend  itself.  It  will  do  better  than  your  drugs.'*— Napoleon  i  wotdi  w 
O'Mcara.— JVbte  by  a  member  qf  Mr.  Jtfferam^a  famiiy. 
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During  the  summer  recess  of  Congress  nothing  of  especial 
note  occurred  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  home-life  at  Monticello.  His 
personal  occupations,  and  certain  family  solicitudes,  will  be 
found  referred  to  in  the  following  letters  : 

To  Maria  JsyrKasoK  Eppes. 

MoincsLLO,  Julv  18t^  *M. 
Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

I  arrived  here  on  the  third  instant,  expecting  to  have  found  you  here,  and 
we  have  been  ever  since  imagining  that  every  sound  we  heard  was  that  of  the  car- 
riage which  was  once  more  to  bring  us  together.  It  was  not  till  yesterday  I  learnt 
by  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes^s  letter  of  June  30th  that  you  had  been  sick,  and  were 
only  on  the  recovery  at  that  date.  A  preceding  letter  of  his,  referred  to  in  that  of 
the  80th,  must  have  miscarried.  We  are  now  infinitely  more  anxious,  not  so  much 
for  your  arrival  here,  as  your  firm  establishment  in  health,  and  that  you  may  not  be 
thrown  back  by  your  journey.  Much,  therefore,  my  dear,  as  I  wish  to  see  you,  I 
beg  you  not  to  attempt  the  journey  till  you  are  quite  strong  enough,  and  then  only 
by  short  day^s  journeys.  A  relapse  will  only  keep  us  the  longer  asunder,  and  is 
much  more  formidable  than  a  first  attack.  Tour  sister  and  family  are  with  me.  I 
would  have  gone  to  you  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter,  had  not  that 
assured  me  you  were  well  enough  to  take  the  bark.  It  would  also  have  stopped  my 
workmen  here  who  cannot  proceed  an  hour  without  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  pro« 
vide  a  cover  which  may  enable  me  to  have  my  family  and  friends  about  me.  Nurse 
yourself,  tltercfore,  with  all  possible  care  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine,  and  that  of 
all  those  who  love  you,  and  do  not  attempt  to  move  sooner  or  quicker  than  your 
health  admits.  Present  me  aflfectionally  to  Mr.  Eppes,  father  and  son,  to  Mrs.  Ep- 
pes and  all  the  family,  and  bo  assured  that  my  impatience  to  see  you  can  only  be 
moderated  by  the  stronger  desire  that  your  health  may  be  safely  and  firmly 
reestablished.    Adieu,  affectionally, 

Th.  J. 


To  Maria  Jktterson  Eppes. 

MoHTiOKLLO,  July  14, 1798. 
I  arrived  here,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  8d  inst.,  and  was  in  the  daily  hope  of 
receiving  you,  when  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of  June  80,  by  the  post  of  day  before  yester- 
day, gave  us  the  first  notice  of  your  being  sick.  Some  preceding  letter,  we  infer, 
bad  explained  the  nature  of  your  indisposition,  but  it  has  never  come  to  hand ;  we 
ire  therefore  still  uninformed  of  it.  Your  sister  and  myself  wrote  yesterday  to  you 
by  post,  but  I  have  concluded  to-day  to  send  express  that  we  may  learn  your  situ- 
ftUon  of  a  certainty,  and  in  a  shorter  time.  I  hope  the  bearer  will  find  you  so 
idvanced  in  recovery  as  to  be  able  ere  long  to  set  out  for  this  place.  Yet  anxiously 
us  we  wish  to  see  you,  I  must  insist  on  your  not  undertaking  the  journey  till  you 
ire  quite  strong  enough,  and  then  only  by  very  short  stages.  To  attempt  it  too 
icon  will  endanger  a  relapse  which  will  keep  us  longer  apart,  and  is  always  more 
tedious  than  the  original  attack.  I  have  been  confined  seme  days  by  very  sore 
syes.  This  is  the  first  day  they  seem  to  have  mended.  I  should  otherwise  probably 
bave  set  out  to  see  you  immediately  on  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter.  My  workmen, 
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too,  are  unable  to  proceed  one  day  without  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hare  a  eorv 
for  my  family  and  friends.  I  shall  continue  in  great  uneasiness  till  the  retan  of  th 
bearer,  by  whom  I  shall  hope  to  know  the  truth  of  your  situation,  and  in  ererf 
event  to  learn  that  you  maintain  good  spirits  and  do  everything  necessary  to  resion 
yourself  to  health  and  to  those  who  love  you  with  the  tenderest  sensibility.  Adiei, 
my  dear,  and  ever  dear  Maria ;  let  me  know  that  you  are  well,  or  bravely  detO' 
mined  to  be  so  speedily  (for  these  things  depend  much  on  our  own  wiH)  aid  U 
shorten  our  longing  expectations  of  seeing  you.    Again  adieo. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Tb.  Jxmnoi. 


**  Th.  Jeffsrson  to  his  dear  Martha."  ^ 

Ellen  appeared  to  be  feverish  the  eyening  you  went  away  ;  but,  Tisiting  her,  i 
little  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  found  her  quite  clear  of  fever,  and  was  convinced  tbi 
quickness  of  pulse  which  had  alarmed  me  had  proceeded  from  her  having  been  ia 
uncommon  spirits  and  constantly  running  about  the  house  through  the  day,  sod 
especially  in  the  aflernoon.  Since  that,  she  has  had  no  symptom  of  fever,  and  is 
otherwise  better  than  when  you  left  her.  The  girls,  indeed,  suppose  she  had  a  little 
fever  last  night ;  but  I  am  sure  she  had  not ;  as  she  was  well  at  8  o'clock  in  tte 
evening,  and  very  well  in  the  morning,  and  they  say  she  slept  soundly  through  tlM 
night.  They  judged  only  from  her  breathing.  Everybody  else  is  well ;  and  onlj 
wishing  to  see  you.  I  am  persecuted  with  questions  *'  When  I  think  yon  vili 
come  ?"—  •  ♦  •  *  *  *  •  Ifyoiiet 

out  home  after  dinner,  be  sure  to  get  off  between  four  and  five.    Adieu,  my  deir. 

Wednesdayt  Aug.  15^,  *98. 

The  very  high  price  of  tobacco  had  tempted  Mr.  Jeffere<Hi, 
this  season,  to  devote  his  entire  farm  force  to  its  culture ;  and 
consequently  his  previous  system  was  suspended,  and  most  of 
his  lands  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment we  do  not  find  particularly  recorded.  Mr.  Tucker,  hig  sub- 
sequent biographer,  first  saw  him  at  this  period,  at  Monticello; 
and  he  mentions  that  "Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  guarded  in  his 
[political]  conduct  and  expressions,  as  to  obtain  at  the  time  the 
character  of  unusual  moderation  among  his  neighbors'^— that 
"  though  his  house  was  still  unfinished,  he  entertained  ranch 
company,  but  he  rarely  made  visits." ' 

This  personal  calmness  and  avoidance  of  heated  language 
were  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  were  particularly  made 
a  matter  of  prudence  by  the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  dogged 
by  spies,  even  at  his  own  table,  who  circulated  the  most  distorted 
statements  of   his  conversations.    But  his  apparent  coolnes 

I  This  note  is  so  headed  in  original.         *  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  voL  iL  p*  ^ 
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angured  no  want  of  deep  feeling  and  of  inflexible  determination. 
In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  August  22d,  after 
correcting  the  published  falsehoods  of  some  letter- writing  "  spies," 
he  said : 

**  I  only  wish  the  real  principles  of  those  who  censure  mine  were  also  known. 
But  warring  against  those  of  the  people,  the  delusion  of  the  people  is  necessary  to 
the  dominant  party.  I  see  the  extent  to  which  that  delusion  has  been  already  car- 
ried, and  I  see  there  is  no  length  to  which  it  may  not  be  pushed  by  a  party  in  pos- 
session of  the  revenues  and  the  legal  authorities  of  the  United  States,  for  a  short 
time  indeed,  but  yet  long  enough  to  admit  much  particular  mischief.  There  is  no 
erent,  therefore,  however  atrocious,  which  may  not  bo  expected.  I  have  contem- 
plated every  event  which  the  Maratists  of  the  day  can  perpetrate,  and  am  prepared 
to  meet  every  one  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  not  be  derogatory  either  to  the  public 
liberty  or  my  own  personal  honor." 

He  distinctly  says  in  the  same  letter,  that  France  as  well  as 
England  has  given,  and  is  daily  giving,  "sufficient  cause  of 
war,"  and  avers  that  both,  "  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations," 
*'  are  every  day  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  neutral  powers." 
But "  viewing  a  peace  between  France  and  England  the  ensuing 
vrinter  to  be  certain,"  he  thought  it  "  better  for  us  to  continue  to 
bear  from  France  through  the  present  summer,  what  we  have 
been  bearing  both  from  her  and  from  England  these  four  years, 
and  still  continue  to  bear  from  England." 

In  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  anticipated  some  attempt  against  him  personally  by 
the  "  Maratists,"  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  day  ;  and  his  remark 
that  he  is  "prepared  to  meet  them,"  in  a  way  derogatory 
neither  to  "  public  liberty,"  nor  "  personal  honor,"  is  in  a  new 
tone  for  a  man  who  perhaps  of  all  American  statesmen  (of  any- 
thing  like  an  analogous  experience),  was  least  disposed  to  put 
controversy  on  a  personal  footing,  or  to  mention  what  he  would 
or  would  not  do,  under  any  future  circumstances  of  danger. 
But,  as  in  case  of  his  father,  the  cold,  passive,  inflexible  courage, 
which  usually  wore  rather  the  lineaments  of  fortitude — of  iron, 
but  unaggressive  endurance — could  be  roused  to  both  speak  and 
act  aflirmatively. 

No  man  possessing  a  particle  of  observation,  ever  looked  at 
the  firm  tranquil  eye,  the  singularly  firm  mouth  (though  not 
pinched  to  any  expression  of  wiry  sharpness),  the  dilated  nostril, 
the  massive  chin  "  set  on,"  as  Stewart  has  shown  it  in  the  pro- 
file likeness  given  in  these  volumes,  heard  the  deep  settled 
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voice,  observed  the  free,  stately,  and  almost  swinging  gait,  and 
dashing  riding,  and  the  lofty  strong-boned  form  of  JeffeRoo, 
with  any  more  disposition  to  question  his  physical  coarage^ 
without  hearing  him  speak  of  danger,  than  he  would  to  nke 
that  question  in  gazing  on  the  silent  lineaments,  iu  the  muhk, 
of  some  antique  civic  hero  of  Greece  or  of  Rome. 

Could  that  observer  have  heard  Jeflferson  talking  of  the 
ceaseless  and  bitter  personal  attacks  made  on  him  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  personal  iimuendoes  constantly  launched  agaiort 
him  in  Congress — noticed  how  calmly  he  talked,  how  little  he 
said,  how  completely  unconscious  he  seemed  to  be  of  what  is 
technically  termed  "  personal  oflfence  or  aflB*ont," — ^that  while 
others  flamed  about  their  individual  grievances,  and  discussed 
between  fiery  alternatives  of  redress,  he  listened  silently  if  doc 
abstractedly — we  say,  if  that  observer  was  possessed  of  mnch 
experience  in  humanity,  these  indications  would  add  strongly 
to  the  impressions  already  derived  from   physical  ones.    He 
would  at  once  conclude,  this  stately  self-possessed  man  is  too 
firmly  courageous  to  be  easily  aflEronted — altogether  too  brave  to 
either  fight  or  boast  to  vindicate  his  courage.     We  have  alreadj 
remarked,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  that  Jefferson  never 
received  anything  approaching  to  a  direct  personal  indignitj. 
No  opponent  ever  had  the  moral  courage  (or  perhaps  the  desire), 
to  stand  before  him  face  to  face  and  attempt  such  an  experi- 
ment. 

There  is  however  a  lurid  gleam  of  roused  personal  feeling  in 
the  letter  to  Smith.  There  is  a  tone  which  unmistakably  shows 
that  personal  outrage  is  anticipated  and  will  be  resisted.  What 
does  this  mean  ? 

We  have  seen  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  that  Doctor  Logan,  of  Philadel" 
phia,  sailed  for  France  early  in  the  summer  of  179S  ;  and  that  one 
of  the  Federal  leaders  in  the  House  (Harper),  announced  that  fact, 
asserting  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  traitorous  correspondence, 
etc.  It  was  published  and  perhaps  believed  by  not  a  few  Feder- 
alists, that  tliis  gentleman,  concededly  one  of  the  most  stainless 
in  personal  character,  and  most  respectably  connected  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  Quaker  by  profession,  a  man  eccentric  only  in  his 
excessive  benevolence,  had  gone  on  a  secret  mission  from  the 
"  American  Jacobins,"  to  their  French  congeners,  to  invite  and 
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arrange  the  details  of  the  projected  invasion  of  the  United  States 
"by  the  latter !     George  Logan  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jeffer- 
son— was  an  ardent  admirer  of  him — and  bore  a  letter  from  him 
(which  he  had  asked,  and  which  Jefferson  could  not  decently 
refuse)  consisting  of  a  certificate  of  ^'his  citizenship,  character, 
and  circumstances  of  life :"   and  this  was  all.    This  was  the 
traitorous  correspondence,  or  the  clues  and  threads  of  treason 
with  which  Harper  (a  former  member  of  the  French  Patriotic 
Society  of  Charleston),*  homfied  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  which  he  gave  them  hopes  would  be  dragged  fully  to  day- 

light. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  some  of  his  friends  were  led  to  believe, 
by  the  information  they  received,  that  the  Logan  affair  would 
be  made  a  cause  or  an  excuse  for  attempting  to  bring  him  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Sedition  Law  on  the  first  practi- 
cable occasion.  He  and  his  friends  believed  that  his  correspon- 
dence was  carefully  watched  and  tampered  with,  by  Federal 
postmasters,  to  obtain  some  direct  proof  of  seditious  language.. 

The  special  evidence  on  which  these  suspicions  were  founded 
is  not  recorded,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  judge  of  their  appa- 
rent reasonableness.  In  the  light  of  present  facts,  they  would 
stagger  credulity,  and  seem  rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagina- 
tion rendered  morbid  by  political  bigotry,  than  probable  realities. 
But  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  newspapers,  and  other  contempo- 
raneous chronicles  of  that  period,  to  be  astonished  by  all  we  see 
and  hear.  It  is  like  stepping  suddenly  from  calm  daylight  into 
the  precincts  of  Bedlam,  where  maniacal  acts,  and  wild  and  raving 
cries  at  once  burst  on  the  senses.  The  newspapers  on  both  sides, 
which  our  fathers  (we  hope  not  our  mothers  and  aunts  I)  read, 
and,  probably,  delighted  in, considered  such  epithets  as  "perju- 
rer," "  traitor,"  "  beast,"  and  the  like,  rather  moderate  phrases ; 
and  foul  imputations  were  thickly  hurled  about,  in  language  as 
foul  as  was  ever  heard  in  a  bagnio  or  a  fish-market.'    And  we 


1  The  Ishmselitish  "Porcapine"  republished,  in  1798,  an  advertisement  fVom  a  Char- 


delphia  "  aristocrats. 

*  Cobbet  (Porcupine)  lies  before  us.  We  open  a  volume  purely  at  random,  and  the 
first  passage  that  meets  our  eye  is :  ^^  The  monster  [Governor  Mifflin],  who,  for  about 
twice  the  number  of  pieces  that  Judas  betrayed  our  Saviour,  could  swear  to  the  prosti- 
tution of  his  own  mother,'*  etc.  etc.  On  the  opposite  page  we  have  a  scandalous  piece 
t^t  gossip  about  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  in  which  his  wife  (the  daughter  '>f  C^ef  Justiov 
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fail  to  di^orer  anr  venr  msterial  diffia^ence  lietveen  di 
frenzj  of  the  act£  and  of  the  langoage  of  the  period.  Jadp^ 
from  either,  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  Jefft^son^s  saip- 
cion«.  If  he  ;«  accused  of  unreasonable  jealousy  towards  ti 
poh'tical  opponents  in  other  respects,  we  do  not  often  find  hxB 
indalging  in  anv,  that  physical  injnrj,  or  insalt,  is  medititcd 
towards  himself.     His  jealousies  did  not  lie  on  that  side. 

These  feelings  did  not  die  awav  very  soon.  We  find  Mr. 
Jefferson  repeatedlj  in  letters*  for  some  months  after  that  t» 
Smith,  carrying  the  idea  that  he,  and  more  paiticnlarly  his  etv- 
respondence,  are  watched,  to  find  grounds  for  a  prosecntioiL 

His  defiance  took  a  new  phase  in  a  letter  to  the  oelebnied 
Irish  patriot.  Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan,  dated  September  dinL 
We  judge,  from  the  answer,  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  raised  die 
question  of  his  safe  continuance  in  the  United  States  undo*  die 
Alien  Laws.     Jefferson  wrote : 


'*  In  this  Sute,  the  deliuion  has  not  prerailed.  They  [the  people  of 
are  safBcieDtir  on  their  gtuird  to  hare  jnstified  the  aflBarmnee,  that  dKMild  jm 
choose  it  for  rour  afjlam,  the  laws  of  the  Und,  administered  bj  upright  jni^ 
would  protect  rou  from  any  exercise  of  power  nnanthorized  bj  the  Constitatifloif 
the  United  States.  The  Habeas  Corpus  secures  eyery  man  here,  alien  or  aaOy 
against  everTthing  which  is  not  law,  whaterer  shape  it  maj  assume.  Shook!  tlii» 
or  anr  other  circnmsunce,  draw  jonr  footsteps  this  way,  I  shall  be  happf  M  be 
amoDg  those  who  may  hare  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  by  erery  attentioo  iasv 
power,  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  which  the  circumstances  of  jwa 
history  have  inspired,  and  which  are  peculiarly  felt  by,  sir,  your  most  obe&it 
and  most  humble  serTant.** 

It  is  impossible  to  construe  this  into  anything  but  a  distinct 
assurance  that  if  Mr.  Rowan  chose  to  come  to  Virginia,  its  State 
courts  would,  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  release  him  from 
arrest,  and  protect  him  against  the  enforcement  of  unconstita- 
tional  federal  laws.  It,  moreover,  implied  an  invitation  to 
come,  and  a  pledge  that  the  writer  would  personally  receire 
and  countenance  him — in  other  words,  stand  by  him.  Mr. 
Kowan  did,  not  long  afterwards,  visit  Monticello  (we  are 
not  able  to  give  the  date),  and  was  received  as  Kosciusko, 
De  Chastellux,  De  Rochefoucauld,  and  other  distinguished  for 
eigners  had  been  received  there — in  all  honor. 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  ready  to  make  an  issae 

McKean)  is  made  to  appear  as  one  of  the  dramatiM  permma,  and  to  eone  Uki  • 
drunken  drab  1 
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on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  Laws,  between  the  federal 
and  State  courts,  and,  as  a  necessary  inference,  to  support  the 
decisions  of  the  latter  with  the  power  of  the  State.  We  will  not 
now  examine  the  particular  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect 
this,  or  their  propriety,  because  we  soon  shall  have  occasion  to 
see  his  views  more  fully  matured  and  disclosed. 

President  Adams's  course  was  not  consistent  in  regard  to  the 
Alien  Laws.  Not  long  after  their  passage,  he,  under  their  pro- 
visions, authorized  the  expulsion  from  the  country  of  the  French 
General  CoUot,  and  a  German  named  Schweitzer ;  but  Picker- 
ing, who  had  the  direction  of  the  matter,  was  led  by  the  inform- 
ers he  had  employed,  to  believe  that  "  General  Serrurier  was  in 
the  country  in  disguise,"  and  he  "  thought  it  best  not  to  give  an 
alarm  to  him  by  arresting  the  other  two."  But  after  "  months 
of  suspense,  while  inquiry  was  making,"  he  became  "  satisfied 
the  information  concerning  Serrurier  was  groundless."  "  Then  so 
many  months  had  elapsed,  and  the  session  of  Congress  [having] 
commenced  when  other  business  pressed,  the  pursuit  of  these 
aliens  was  overlooked."*  In  1799  we  shall  find  Mr.  Adams 
willing  to  "  try  "  this  law  in  a  specified  case,  but  "  fearing  " 
that  it  "will,  upon  trial,  be  found  inadequate  to  the  object 
intended,"  in  other  words,  we  suppose,  unconstitutional.' 

After  all  the  real  or  affected  consternation  in  regard  to 
alien  Frenchmen,  and  "  United  Irishmen,"  in  our  midst,  we 
find  Mr.  Adams  wielding  the  powers  vested  in  him  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  but  a  single  Frenchman,  and  not  for  the  banishment 
of  a  single  Irishman.  This  would  be  less  remarkable,  because, 
except  in  an  instance  where  he  was  disposed  to  thus  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  editor,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disposed  to 
execute  the  law  tyrannically,  or  against  persons  whom  he 
did  not  really  strongly  suspect  of  illegal  machinations.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  the  narrow-spirited  and  acrid  Pickering,  who, 
while  stealthily  betraying  the  President,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see,  was  constantly  goading  him  to  every  excess  of  partisan 
violence.  Yet,  but  in  one  instance  have  we  observed  that  even 
Pickering,  as  the  fruits  of  his  espionage,  attempted  to  level  the 
executive  bolts  against  a  French,  and  but  in  one  instance  against 
an  Irish  alien ;  and  the  latter  claimed  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
United  States,  and  confessedly  had  no  connection  with  the  Irish 

■  Adium's  Works.  toI.  Iz.  p.  6.  *  Jb.  p.  14i 
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rebellion.  The  facts  we  have  stated  present  a  striking  commen- 
tary on  the  character  of  the  French  and  Irish  exiles.  They 
must  have  demeaned  themselves  most  peaceably  and  orderly,  to 
escape  the  complaints  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  whom 
we  shall  by  and  by  find  snuffing  sedition  in  the  kind  of 
feathers  composing  a  military  plume  1 

We  have  stated  that  a  ship  load  or  two  of  Frenchmen,  dreading 
some  violence,  fled  home  before  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Laws. 
De  Volney  was  the  only  very  prominent  man  amongst  them. 
Not  one  of  them,  we  think,  has  now  the  reputation  of  having 
been   a  conspirator  against  the  United  States.     The  tales  of 
designs  they  had  on  our  western  territories  do  not  serve  to  dis- 
close a  cobweb  of  real  conspiracy.    Had  tliey  all  come  here  and 
remained  full  of  such  designs,  they  would  have  been  about  as 
potent  to  effect  their  object  as  would  have  been  a  hundred  or 
two  Americans,  sent  to  France  or  England,  to  effect  a  territorial 
division  of  one  of  those  nations.    Tlie  smallest  rill  that  carries 
mud  into  the  upper  Mississippi  does  as  much  to  color  the  mighty 
stream  to  its  mouth,  as  did  or  could  ten  times  as  many  French- 
men, or  any  other  foreign  residents,  to  give  color  and  tone  to  the 
politics  of  the  American  Union.     Yet,  when  this  little  handfol 
of  French  had  fled,  we  find  but  one  man  left  to  be  made  a  victim 
of  the  Alien  Laws.     Tliese  facts  show  the  utter  frivolousness  of 
the  pretence  on  which  that  gross  attack  on  all  sound  principles 
of  civil  liberty  was  made  by  the  National  Legislature. 

The  Sedition  Law  proved  something  besides  a  scare-crow. 
We  will  bring  together  a  few  instances  of  trials  under  it  daring 
Mr.  Adams's  administration.  Matthew  Lyon,  a  member  of  (Con- 
gress, was  selected  as  the  first  victim.  He  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth — a  rough,  energetic  man,  who  did  not  mince  phrases — and 
an  extreme  Republican.  He  had  attracted  the  unbounded 
ridicule  of  the  Federal  members  of  the  House  when  he  asked  to 
be  excused  from  attending  the  procession  which  went  with  the 
usual  parade  to  answer  the  "  King's  speech  "  (as  the  Republican 
presses  termed  it) ;  and  they  scornfully  excused  him.  The 
country  did  not  laugh  as  loudly  as  the  Federal  members,  and 
when  Lyon  asked  the  second  time  to  be  excused,  it  was  refused 
him.  On  the  second  repetition  of  a  purely  gratuitous  and 
impudent  insult,  he  had  while  standing  outside  the  bar  of  the 
House,  spit  in  the  face  of  Griswold,  of  Connecticut.    He  apolo- 
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gized  to  the  House,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  expel  him, 
which  failed,  though  it  received  a  majority  vote.  Griswold 
assaulted  Lyon  with  a  cane,  in  the  House,  after  prayers,  but 
before  the  Speaker  had  taken  his  seat.  Lyon  received  the 
worst  in  a  rencontre  in  which  the  Speaker  did  not  chance  to 
interfere  until  Lyon  too  obtained  a  cane,  and  then  the  official 
hammer  fell.  The  House  refused  to  pass  any  censure  on  Gris- 
wold. Fairly  balanced,  the  conduct  of  both  appears  to  haiw 
l)een  about  on  a  par ;  and  of  both  it  was  disgraceful. 

Lyon,  therefore,  had  several  qualifications  besides  his  high 
office  to  make  him  a  selected  subject  for  an  experiment  of  the 
Sedition  Law.  The  technical  grounds  of  offence  against  him 
were  that  he  had  declared  in  a  letter  published  in  a  Vermont 
newspaper,  that  with  the  federal  Executive  "  every  considera- 
tion of  the  public  welfare  was  swallowed  up  in  a  continual 
grasp  for  power,  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  fool- 
ish adulation  and  selfish  avarice."  In  regard  to  the  Fast  Day,  he 
said  that "  the  sacred  name  of  religion  "  had  been  used  as  "  a  state 
engine  to  make  mankind  hate  and  persecute  each  other."  He 
had  published  "  by  reading  and  commenting  on  "  at  a  political 
meeting,  a  private  letter  written  by  Joel  Barlow  in  France,  in 
which  Barlow  expressed  astonishment  that  the  answer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President's  speech  had  not 
been  an  "  order  to  send  him  to  a  madhouse."  Another  count 
was  that  he  had  also  published  Barlow's  letter  by  causing  it  to 
be  printed  in  a  pamphlet. 

He  was  tried  before  Judge  Patterson,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge,  after  a  severe 
reprimand,  sentenced  him  to  four  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  $1,000 — a  mitigated  punishment  in  the  latter  particular, 
as  it  was  shown  Lyon's  affairs  verged  towards  bankruptcy. 

A  petition,  signed  by  several  thousand  persons,  was  sent  to 
the  President  asking  Lyon's  release  from  a  narrow,  uncomfort- 
able and,  it  was  alleged,  filthy  cell ;  but  the  former  declined  to 
interfere  unless  the  prisoner  would  sign  the  petition.  This  Lyoji 
refused  to  do.  A  private  lottery  was  made  of  his  properjby  to 
raise  the  amount  of  his  fine,  but  the  officers  of  the  Govemnent 
found  indictable  matter  in  the  paper  in  which  the  pl»n  of  the 
lottery  was  proposed  to  the  public,  and  the  printer^of  the  Ver- 
mont Gazette,  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  waa^  found  guilty 
VOL.  n. — 27  / 
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under  the  same  law,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  two  months. 

A  short  period  before  Lyon's  trial,  a  congressional  election 
had  been  held  in  his  district  which  resulted  in  no  choice.  The 
second  election  was  held  after  his  imprisonment,  and  he  was 
rechosen  by  a  triumphant  majority — a  significant  hint  of  the 
popular  judgment  on  the  working  of  a  law  which  would  not  per- 
mit a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  canvassing  his  district,  to  speak 
freely  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  President — which  dragged 
a  representative  of  the  people  in  the  highest  legislative  tribunal 
of  the  nation  before  a  judicial  appointee  of  the  President,  to  be 
there  browbeaten,  lectured,  tried  as  a  felon,  and  condemned  as  a 
felon,  for  political  language  addressed  to  his  own  constituents. 

The  number  of  convictions  which  took  place  under  this  law 
wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Nor  have  we  widely  searched 
for  them.  Wo  will  name  a  few  more  instances,  however,  to 
show  what  a  miscellaneous  class  of  fish  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  this  net ;  to  show  that  if  it  could  threaten  a  vice-pre- 
sident and  send  a  member  of  Congress  to  jail,  it  could  stoop  low 
enough  to  punish  men  in  whom  a  police  court  would  not  notice 
far  graver  oflences. 

Charles  Holt,  publisher  of  the  Bee,  printed  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  was  found  guilty  of  defaming  the  President  and 
discouraging  enlistments  in  the  army,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  $200. 

Thomas  Cooper,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  United  States,  was  tried  for 
charging  the  President  with  unbecoming  and  unnecessary  vio- 
lence in  his  oflicial  communications,  calculated,  it  was  asserted, 
to  justly  provoke  war  ;  for  bringing  upon  the  nation  in  a  time  of 
peace  the  expense  of  a  i)ermanent  navy,  and  threatening  it 
with  that  of  an  army ;  for  interfering,  in  the  case  of  Jonathan 
Kobbins,  a  native  impressed  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
deliver  him  over  to  a  British  court  martial  for  trial,  "  an  inter- 
ference," Cooper  alleged,  "  without  precedent,  against  law  and 
against  mercy  " — an  act  "  which  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain 
would'xhave  shrunk  from,"  etc.  Cooper  was  found  guilty,  and 
Judge  Chase  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $400.* 

*  The  biograplfer  and  editor  of  Mr.  Adams  thiiikB  this  prosecntion  iru  t  political  ■ii' 
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James  T.  Callender  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  President.  It 
may  with  strict  propriety  be  said  that  Judge  Chase  procured  the 
indictment.  Callender's  counsel  raised  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  tlie  law.  Tlie  judge  refused  to  hear  them  on 
it,  and  treated  them  with  the  most  arbitrary  rudeness.  They 
threw  up  their  briefs  and  left  the  court.  The  defendant  was 
sentencecl  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  line  of 
$200. 

Here  is  a  case  which  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  language  in 
which  we  find  it  in  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New 
York : ' 

**  Mr.  Baldwin  of  New  Jersey,  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined,  under 
color  of  the  Sedition  Law  for  the  following  offence.  Mr.  Adams,  on  his  return  from 
the  seat  of  Government,  passed  through  Newark ;  some  cannon  were  discharged  in 

take.  He  says:  **The  fact  of  his  [Cooper's]  having  been  a  disappointed  applicant  for 
office,  would  have  been  a  far  more  effective  instrument  to  rely  upon,  in  order  to  neu- 
tralize his  influence." — Adama'a  IVorkt,  vol.  iz.  p.  14 — note. 

Thi.s  is  doubtless  true,  but  how  far  it  would  have  been  a  fair  instrument,  is  another 
question.  Mr.  Adams  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Priestley  up  to  the  time  of  his  own 
accession  to  the  Presidency.  It  has  been  publicly  stated,  and  not  (wo  think)  disputed 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  hearer  of  his  sermons  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  of 
1796.  These  sermons  were  not  Iouk  after  published  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Mr.  Adams.  A  curious  letter  from  the  latter  to  his  wife,  on  this  subject,  squinting  with 
one  eye  to  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  and  with  the  omer  to  Puritan  censures,  is  vet 
extant.  Priestley  was  engaged  in  no  partisan  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  election 
of  1796.  There  was  no  humiliation,  then,  in  his  presenting  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper 
to  the  President  in  1797^  as  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  Agent  of  American  Claims,  before 
the  American  and  British  Commission  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  The  letter  (by  its 
italicization  of  a  word  in  the  first  sentence)  distinctly  intimates  that  the  President  had 
invited  him  to  ask  some  favor.    It  was  unexceptionably  dignified  throughout. 

We  find  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  suppose  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
Cooper,  at  the  same  period,  stood  in  the  same  political  attitude  with  Priestley — ^that  ho 
had  not  opposed  Mr.  Adams's  election,  and  felt  the  most  favorable  dispositions  towards 
his  j^overument.  With  Priestley's  application  to  the  President,  Cooper  sent  a  brief, 
dignified  note,  signifying  his  candidacy  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  had  no  importu- 
nate desire  for  the  office — anticipated  objections — and  was  prepared  to  receive  a  refusal 
without  surprise  or  offence.  The  rancorous  Cobbet  found  no  grounds  for  attack  in  this 
application.  He  said  (in  Rush-Light,  No.  5),  *'it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  nothing 
crawling  in  either  of  these  [Priestley's  or  Cooper's!  letters ;  they  breathe  as  independent 
a  spirit  as  letters,  on  such  a  subject,  possibly  can.'^  In  alluding  to  an  account  published 
in  a  Reading  paper  (Oc^ber  26th,  1700)  of  Priestley's  and  Cooper's  application  to  the 
President  for  the  office — of  the  huge  disdain  of  the  latter  on  the  occasion — and  that  it  was 
in  revenge  for  tins  refusal  that  Cooper  afterwards  assailed  him,  Cobbet  said:  "The 
reader  who  compares  this  anecdote  with  the  letters  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Cooper,  and  who, 
like  me,  is  willing  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  will  allow  that  a  narrative  more  destitute  of 
candor  and  of  truth  never  disgraced  even  an  American  newspaper.'*  He  declared  that 
Cooper  *'  was  possessed  of  talents,  intrepidity  and  perseverance  that  would  do  honor  to 
a  better  cause.*' 

If  Cobbet  hated  Mr.  Adams,  he  abhorred  Priestley  and  Cooper.  His  judgment  and  his 
fairness  were  not  worth  a  pin,  where  he  had  an v  choice  between  parties :  but  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  struggle  was  between  his  hated  enemies,  his  English  blood,  and  his 
English  yeoman  and  army  education,  made  him  no  bad  umpire  of  what  constituted  a  fair 
fight. 

Neither  Priestley  nor  Cooper  attacked  Mr.  Adams  until  he  gave  his  assent  to  what  thcv 
considered  violent  propositions  and  uurcpublican  measures.  We  suppose  most  men  yrlu 
be  prepared  to  concede  that  then  they  had  as  good  a  right  in  honor  and  conscience  to 
attack  him,  as  if  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  '* a  disappointed  applicant  for  office'* 
to  him. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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compliment  to  him,  while  passing  through  that  Tillage ;  Mr.  Baldwin,  who,  it  would 
appear,  was  rather  a  low-bred  man,  said  he  wished  the  wadding  discharged  from  the 
cannon  had  been  lodged  in  the  President's  backsides.  For  this  he  was  fined  out 
hmidred  dollars." 

Judge  Hammond  gives  another  example.    Judge  Jared  Peck, 
a  senator  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York — a  man  of  the  most 
exemplary  pei*sonal  character,  and  one  of  the  first  movers  of 
the  great  legislative  provisions  for  the  common  schools  of  Lis 
State — had  the  audacity  to  offer  to  his  neighbors  for  their  signa- 
ture a  petition  to  Congress,  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  in  which  the  odious  features  of  those  laws  were 
severely  handled.     The  form  of  the  petition  had  been  prepared 
by  the  caustic  pen  of  General  John  Armstrong,  and  was  circn- 
lated  (Judge  Hammond  thinks)  rather  for  political  effect  than 
for  the  actual  objects  of  a  petition.     Be  this  as  it  may,  com- 
plaint was  immediately  made  to  Harrison,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  New  York ;    a  grand  jury  was  empannelled 
who  foimd  a  bill  of  indictment;  a  bench  warrant  was  issued ; 
Peck  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  family  by  an  oflScer,  and 
taken  to  New  York.     The  fearless  victim,  we  doubt  not,  at 
every  stopping-place,  after  his  usual  wont,  mingled  prayers  and 
pious  exhortations,  with  vehement  political  appeals,*  before  the 
assembled  multitudes.     The  political  historian  of  New  York 
says: 

*^  A  hundred  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  stationed  between  Kev 
York  and  Coopcrstown,  could  not  hare  done  so  much  for  the  Republican  cause  u 
the  journey  of  Judge  Peck,  as  a  prisoner,  from  Otsego  to  the  capital  of  the  Sute. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  exhibition  of  a  suffering  martyr  for  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petitioning,  to  the  Tiew  of  the  citiieos 
of  the  various  places  through  which  the  marshal  travelled  with  his  prisoner."* 

The  result  we  are  not  apprised  of.  We  believe  it  was  fonnd 
highly  expedient  to  slur  over  this  matter  in  some  way,  and  dis- 
charge the  prisoner.  Had  it  needed  a  conspicuous  victim  to  swell 
higher  the  flood-tide  of  popular  indignation  which  was  rolling 
over  the  land,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  that  Peck  was  not  the 
selected  one.  Nerves  of  firmer  texture  never  withstood  the 
thumb-screw  and  iron  boot  of  Lauderdale,  or  knelt  down,  with 
unbandaged  eye,  to  receive  the  death-shots  of  Ckiverhouse. 

1  He  was  a  devoted  Christian  (Methodist  we  think),  and  very  iraim  politieiiB;  tt^ 
rarelv  separated  the  topics  completely  in  his  stirring  hurangnea. 
•  Polfiical  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  victims  of  the  Sedition  Law  were  but 
few.  We  do  not  know  the  number.  They  were  assuredly  few 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  our  population.  But  they 
were  numerous  enough  for  the  purposes  of  intimidation — numer- 
ous enough  to  show  that  a  free  criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  any  class  of  persons,  was  uttered  by  the  press  or  in 
conversation  at  the  peril  of  property  and  personal  liberty. 
They  were  numerous  enough  to  give  our  Government,  practi- 
cally, all  that  power  over  the  people  in  political  affairs  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  highest  Tory  administrations  over  the 
people  of  England  during  the  long  reign  of  George  III.,  and  when 
the  deadly  struggle  with  republican  France  had  produced  a 
reactionary  feeling  against  liberalism  that  was  ready  to  sanction 
almost  any  infringement  on  personal  liberty.  England  at  the 
present  day  would  not  tolerate  any  approach  to  those  attacks  on 
parliamentary  privilege,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  speech,  which  were  made  under  the  American  Sedition  Law. 
Tlie  discreet,  virtuous  and  able  Princess,  who  now  sits  on  the 
throne  of  England,  would  scorn  to  maintain  Government 
measures  or  protect  the  Administration  from  censure,  by  an 
analogous  action  on  the  part  of  the  legal  tribunals  of  her  realm. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  cases  and  decisions  under  our 
Sedition  Law  of  1798,  we  cannot  fail  to  become  at  once  con- 
vinced that  its  aim  and  intent  was  not  to  prevent  or  punish  real 
sedition — actual,  open  or  secret  machinations  against  our  insti- 
tutions and  laws.  Its  manifest  object  was  to  shield  the  federal 
Government  from  damaging  censure — to  arm  it  with  power  to 
put  down  political  opposition ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  on  it 
authority  during  its  shorter  personal  tenure,  about  equivalent  to 
that  then  possessed  and  exercised  in  political  affairs  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  over  the  British  realm. 

We  have  seen  that  the  President  was  intrusted  with 
the  nomination,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  general  officers  of  the  army  which  Congress,  in  the 
session  of  1797-'98,  ordered  to  be  raised  to  meet  an  antici- 
pated war  with  France.  Mr.  Adams  nominated  Washington 
Lieutenant-General,  and  the  latter  accepted,  under  the 
understanding  that  he  should  control  the  selection  of  the 
inferior  general  officers.*     He  proposed  to  the  President  the 

1  Sec  Washington  to  Pickering,  October  1.    Hamflton't  Woite,  toL  tL  pp.  801,  SG3. 
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appointment  of  Hamilton  for  Inspector-General,  with  rank  of 
Major-General,  and  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Knox  for  Major-Geoe- 
rals,  and  they  were  appointed.  Wa8hington'*8  correspondence 
clearly  shows  that  ho  expected  these  officers  to  take  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  and  seniority  of  their  preceding  commissions,  and 
this  would  have  placed  Hamilton  below  the  other  two  oflScenB 
named.'  It  would  appear  that  Hamilton  would  have  been  satis- 
lied  with  tliis  arrangement,  but  his  satellites  in  the  Cabinet  were 
determined  he  should  have  the  lirst  place,  after  Washington,* 
and  they  found  no  reluctance  on  his  part  to  join  heart  and  sonl 
with  tlieir  eflPorts.* 

The  intrigues  of  Pickering,  and,  we  lament  to  add,  the  more 
honorable  McIIeniy,  first  to  deceive  and  mislead  Washington, 
and  then  to  conquer  and  humiliate  the  President,  to  effect 
their  object,  presents  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  pages  in 
American  history.*     But  its  insertion  does  not  belong  here. 

The  object  was  accomplished ;  and  the  grim,  puritanic 
features  of  Pickering  become  more  disagreeable  as  they  assume 
a  leer  of  irrepressible  triumph  over  Knox,  and  over  Washington 
himself!* 


1  In  a  letter  to  Pickering,  July  11th,  Washington  combats  the  idea  of  pUciog  Hidu* 
ton  over  Pinckney,  because,  he  Fays,  ''being  senior  to  Col.  Hamilton,  he  woiSd  not  I 
am  morally  certam,  accept  a  junior  appointment.  Disgust  would  follow,*'  etc.  (Me 
Washington's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  258,  et  sea.)  Knox  was  senior  to  Pinckney  in  both  date 
and  grade.  (See  also  Pickering'  to  Hamilton,  August  21st,  Hamilton's  Works,  toL  n. 
p.  343.  et  seq.) 

'*  For  distinct  proof  of  both  of  these  facts,  see  Pickering  to  Hamilton,  August  Slit 
Hamilton's  W^orks,  vol.  vi.  p.  343. 

*  Sec  Hamilton  to  Wa^liington,  July  29th.  Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  ti.  pp.  331433, 
et  passim. 

*  See  the  entire  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  these  Secretaries,  Wtsliag- 
ton  and  Hamilton,  in  Wtiahington's  and  Hamilton's  Works — particularly  in  the  letter, 
vol.  vi.  p.  343,  et  seq. 

*  See  Pickering  to  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  344,  351,  and  Pickerinc 
to  Jay,  Ibid.  p.  330.  In  the  last  he  hints  plainly  enough  that  Hamilton  had  eacrificN 
himself  to  build  up  Washington's  reputation  in  the  Revolution ! 

In  the  second  of  the  letters  to  Hamilton  referred  to,  Pickering  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
defeat  of  Knox,  and  obviously  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  own  victory  :  **  I  did  not  knoi" 
till  now,  that  General  Washington  had  so  explicitly  written  you  respecting  tout  takiiif 
rank  of  General  Knox,  whom  he  lovedy''  etc.  The  last  words  are  thus  italicized  inoriginsL 
We  take  this  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  well  known  phrase  in  the  New  Testament  Bat 
whether  so  or  not,  it,  with  its  italicization,  must  have  a  significancy.  Is  it  not  in  tbe 
mouth  of  the  chuckling  intriguer,  equivalent  to  saying:  We,  or  I  (Pickering),  have  jplsced 
a  man  whom  Washington  did  not  love  over  the  man  he  did  love?  As  a  corolwryto 
(under  any  construction)  an  indecent  boast,  we  present  the  foUowing  passage  frOT 
Mr.  Trist's'Memoranda : 

"  MosTPELLiSR,  FHd4iy,  May  26th,  ISST-^Mt  qfier  br^a^^ 

"Sparks's  second  letter  to  Story  on  the  subject  of  Washington's  papers,  W  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  papers.  I  had  mentioned  some  circumstances  in  them  connected  vitB 
Qeneral  Waahington. 

"  Mr.  Madison.  'It  is  a  well  known  fact  VuU  HamUUm  did  not  like  Gm,  Waskinglm; 
OoL  W,  like  him.*    *  Ah !  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  general  impreaion.  m 
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Wolcott,  as  usual,  kept  among  the  shadows  of  the  back- 
ground, betrayed  only  by  the  occasional  sparkle  of  his  eye.* 

It  was  a  galling  mortification  to  the  President  to  be  required 
to  sanction  a  construction  of  his  own  appointments,  which  placed 
his  enemy,  Hamilton,  over  the  head  of  his  friend  Knox — the 
Revolutionary  aid-de-camp  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  over  the  head 
of  the  Revolutionary  Major-General,  the  lion  of  a  hundred  fields. 
He  submitted,  however.  Knox  did  not  submit,  and  threw  up 
his  commission  in  disgust.'  A  deeper  humiliation,  a  direct  indig- 
nity, was  in  store  for  the  President  from  the  same  quarter. 
General  Washington  had,  purely  of  his  own  accord,  placed  the 
name  of  Mr.  Adams's  son-in-law.  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  in 
the  list  of  his  general  oflScers.  When  Pickering  ascertained 
that  the  President  had  concluded  (in  pursuance  of  an  under- 
standing which  the  latter  found  himself  unable  to  break  in  other 
cases)  to  nominate  the  officer  thus  designated  to  the  Senate,  he 
"  did  not,"  he  wrote  Hamilton,  "  hesitate  to  inform  a  number  of 

Sparlu  told  me  that  Gen.  W.*g  papers  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  he  entertained  a  very 
Ugh  opinion  and  cordial  regard  for  H.' 

**  Mr.  Madison  went  on  to  explain  this.  In  the  first  place,  H.  was  perfectly  honest  in 
his  belief  that  the  British  Government  was  the  only  one  by  which  men  could  be  governed  on 
liberal  principles.  H.'s  importance  and  weight  were  very  great.  There  were  in  the  list 
of  those  devoted  to  him :  1.  Those  who  founded  their  fortunes  on  the  funding  system. 
3.  The  mercantile  interest,  particularly  the  British  merchants.  3.  Those  who  bad  been 
led  to  aristocratical  partialities,  ft'om  various  causes ;  among  others,  disgust  for  the 
abases  of  liberty  which  were  manifesting  themselves  in  the  eastern  States.  4.  The 
offlcers  of  the  army,  manjr  of  whom  took  to  the  funding  system.  All  this  conspired  to 
give  to  Hamilton  great  weight  and  consequence  in  the  nation.  *  Gen.  W,  might  nave  bid 
m^Umiee  to  thie  power ^  and  relied  on  hie  own  popularity  and  weight  qf  character  which 
womid  have  proved  eufficient  to  carry  him  through  all  aiffieuUiee  ;  but  hit  tituation  would 
have  been  a  very  trying  one.* 

'^'Qen.  hV:  eigntd  Jay*9  treaty  ;  but  he  did  not  at  aU  like  U.* 

'*  The  foregoing  is  written  immediately  after  the  conversation,  which  has  not  lasted 
half  an  hour.  Mr.  M.  having  stepped  out,  and  I  taking  advantage  of  this  interruption  to 
retire  to  mv  room  and  commit  the  substance  to  paper.  The  very  worde  I  have  retained, 
as  near  as  i  could.  In  many  instances  (where  I  nave  run  a  line  over  the  words),  I  have 
done  this  exactly  " 

The  words  with  a  line  run  over  them  in  Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda,  are  placed  in  italics 
above. 

*  "  Hiding  hit  fac«  lest  foeman  tpy 
The  sparkle  of  bis  swarthy  eye.** 

Wolcott  is  unmistakably  betrayed,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  Sept.  17th 
(Gibbs's  Administrations,  etc..  vol.  ii.  p.  93),  and  to  Hamilton  of  October  lOth.  (Hamil- 
ton's Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  366.)  The  insulting  commentary  of  this  party,  and  we  dare  say  pre- 
tended personal  friend,  on  Knox*s  pecuniary  fall,  will  be  read  with  edification  by  those 
who  have  been  pained  b  v  an  allusion  to  the  same  circumstance  in  the  Ana  of  Knox's 
neither  party  nor  personal  friend,  Jefferson. 

>  Those  curious  in  a  peculiar  style,  which  we  have  once  or  twice  called  attention  to 
in  Hamilton's  Writings,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  a  letter  fi'om  him  to  Knox  (March  I4th, 
1799),  in  which  he  appears,  on  the  surface,  to  say  that  his  elevation  over  the  latter  was 
ent^lY  without  his  aid,  and  that  his  ** respect  and  attachment"  for  his  correspondent 
(Knox),  and  his  ''impression  of  duty"  had  led  to  a  ''serious  struggle."  If  we  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  letter,  it  is  to  convince  Knox  that  the  arrangement  was  solely  pro- 
duced bj  the  wishes  of  General  Washington.  But  let  the  reader  consult  the  letter,  and 
applj  his  own  inferences.    (See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  403.) 
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Senators  of  it,  and  to  urge  their  negative  for  tlie  honor,  and  even 
for  the  safety  of  the  army."  *  The  reasons  he  assigned  for  this 
breach  of  trust  as  an  oflBcial,  and  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,  'were 
as  follows : 

"  I  deprecate  the  appointment  of  Smith  which  will  injure  the  President  in  two 
ways:  1st,  because  he  is  the  President's  son-in-law,  for  this  will  be  contrasted  with 
General  Washington's  caution  to  steer  clear  of  his  relations;  2d,  because  Smith  if 
a  bankrupt ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  with  a  ruined  reputation."  ■ 

If  General  Washington  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation, he  was  responsible  for  all  results.  When,  a  few  months 
later,  Pickering  gave  his  own  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not 
resigning,  w^hen  asked  to  do  so  by  the  President,  he  had  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  a  crime  1 

The  Hamiltonian  majority  in  the  Senate  obeyed ;  and  the 
President's  nomination  was  rejected.  Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances— considering  that  the  blow  came  from  ostensible 
party  friends — considering  the  President's  recent  submission, 
where  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  intriguere  were  so  deeply 
staked — this  indignity  betrayed  a  relentlessness  which  has  few 
parallels ;  and  there  is  a  rank  odor  of  dishonor  resting  on  the 
whole  transaction,  which  the  stern  pen  of  Tacitus  has  hardly 
recorded  of  the  Court  of 'Tiberius.  We  gladly  turn  away  from 
these  details. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  were  the  acts  of  France,  in  respect  to 
America,  after  sending  away  two  of  onr  envoys,  Marshall  and 
Pinckney,  in  alleged  retaliation  for  the  insult  of  the  President's 
Message.  What  were  those  preparations  for  war  and  invasion, 
the  intelligence  of  which,  carried  by  every  vessel  across  the 
Atlantic,  showed  that  France  had  not  yet  enemies  enough  on 
her  hands,  and  warned  the  United  States,  trumpet-tongued,  to 
raise  fleets  and  armies  for  the  terrible  struggle  with  her  ? 

After  the  departure  of  Marshall  and  Pinckney  from  France, 
Talleyrand  immediately  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  our  third  envoy,  Mr.  Gerry,  who  had  been  almost 
constrained  to  remain  against  his  will.  Talleyrand  declared  that 
the  French  Government  had  no  desire  to  break  up  the  treatj' 
between   the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  only  de- 

'  See  letter  to  Jay,  Hamilton's  Works,  toL  t1.  p.  330. 

'  Bee  his  letter  to  Hamilton,  July  18th.    HamHton's  Works,  toI.  tL  p.  318. 
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xnanded  to  be  placed  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  latter.  He 
distinctly  informed  Gerry  (May  26tli,  1798)  that  the  Directory 
had  no  thoughts  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  On  the  XYZ 
correspondence  appearing  in  the  London  papere,  the  Minister  dis- 
avowed, to  Gerry,  any  complicity  with  those  "  intriguers."  The 
American  envoy  (June  10th)  intimated  the  necessity  of  his 
speedy  departure.  Talleyrand  proposed  to  at  once  proceed  to 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  former  treaties,  and  mutual  indem- 
nities for  breaches  of  them.  Gerry  declared  he  had  no  separate 
powers,  and,  as  the  French  Minister  advanced,  he  continued  to 
retreat;  until,  finally,  in  July,  Talleyrand  consented  to  give  him 
his  passports,  accompanied  by  a  pacific  message,  in  which  he 
recounted  his  different  and  unavailing  efforts  to  come  to  a  good 
understanding.  Receiving  notice  of  the  suspension  of  inter- 
coarse  between  the  two  countries,  by  Congress,  Talleyrand 
added,  in  a  postscript : 

**  It  seems  that,  hurried  beyond  every  limit,  your  GovemmcDt  no  longer  pre- 
Berres  appearances.  •  •  *  ffj^g  j^jjg  suffering  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory is  about  to  manifest  itself  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner.  Perfidy  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  pacific  dispositions  which  it  has  never  ceased 
to*  manifest.  It  is  at  the  very  moment  of  this  fresh  provocation,  which  would 
appear  to  leave  no  honorable  choice  but  war,  that  it  confirms  the  assurances  I 
have  given  you  on  its  behalf.  It  is  yet  ready,  it  is  as  much  disposed  as  ever,  to 
terminate  by  a  candid  negotiation  the  differences  which  subsist  between  the  two 
countries.  Such  is  its  repugnance  to  consider  the  United  States  as  enemies,  that 
notwithstanding  their  hostile  demonstrations,  it  means  to  wait  until  it  be  irresistibly 
forced  to  it  by  real  hostilities.  Since  you  will  depart,  sir,  hasten,  at  least,  to 
transmit  to  your  Government  this  solemn  declaration.** 

Gerry  replied  with  great  spirit  (July  20th),  contending  that 
the  objects  of  the  mission  had  been  frustrated  by  the  demand 
for  a  loan,  and  for  reparation  for  the  President's  speech ;  that  if 
France  was  so  desirous  of  peace,  it  should  restrain  the  depreda- 
tions of  its  privateers  on  American  commerce,  which  were  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits,  even,  of  its  own  decrees. 

Talleyrand,  thereupon,  forwarded  an  express  and  formal  dis- 
avowal of  any  claim  for  reparation  for  the  President's  speech, 
or  for  a  loan — and  assured  Gerry  that  any  envoy,  possessing  his 
own  qualifications,  who  might  be  sent  to  France,  would  be  well 
received.  Mr.  Gerry,  indeed,  believed,  and  so  informed  his 
Government,  that  all  that  prevented  France,  at  this  point,  front 
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sending  a  Minister  to  America,  was  the  fear  that  he  would  not 
be  received. 

Gerry,  on  reaching  Havre,  was  purposely  detained,  as  be 
believed,  to  gain  time  to  forward  to  him  a  decree  of  the  Direc- 
tory, requiring  all  French  privateers  to  give  bonds  not  to  com- 
mit nnauthorized  depredations  on  American  commerce,  and 
placing  restraints  on  tlie  issue  of  commissions  to  them,  and  on 
the  condemnation  of  captured  vessels  in  the  West  Indies. 

Immediately  after  Gerry's  departure,  the  Directory  passed  tvo 
decrees  (August  11th  and  16th),  releasing  those  American  citi- 
zens who  had  been  confined  under  an  embargo,  which  had  been 
imposed  on  American  shipping  in  retaliation  for  some  of  the 
war  measures  of  the  United  States ;  and  terminating  the  em- 
bargo. The  Minister  of  Marine,  by  an  official  circular  of  the 
same  date,  ordered  French  cruisers  to  do  no  injury  to  the  officers 
or  crews  of  American  vessels,  if  "  in  order,"  and  in  no  case  to 
passengers  and  crews,  if  American  citizens,  having  passports  or 
protections.  The  American  Consul-General  at  Paris,  Skipwith, 
received  an  inofficial  intimation,  to  be  conveved  to  his 
Government,  that  the  Directory  intended  to  press  upon  the 
Legislative  body  a  revision  of  the  maritime  laws  of  France, 
which  would  secure  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  seas — that  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  where  appeals  were  pending  from  the  con- 
demned American  vessels,  .was  inclined  to  delay  its  decisions 
until  the  passage  of  the  new  laws — and  that,  until  the  latter 
period,  the  Directory  could  not,  however  friendly  disposed, 
change  the  action  of  the  courts. 

Dr.  Loi^an  arrived,  on  his  self-constituted  but  benevolent  mis- 
sion, not  long  after  Gerry's  departure,  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction,  and  loaded  with  friendly  assurances  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  most  important  personages  in  the 
French  Government  and  nation.  These  included  Merlin  and 
Talleyrand  ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Presi- 
dent Adams,  and  had  been  repeatedly  entertained  at  his  honse, 
requested  Logan  to  visit  the  President  on  his  return,  and  person- 
ally assure  him  of  "  the  desire  of  the  Directory,  as  well  as  his 
own,  to  accommodate  all  disputes  with  America,  and  to  foi^ 
all  that  was  past."  * 

Lafayette  wrote  imploring  appeals  to  General  WashingtcMB, 

>  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  214. 
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to  **  exert  all  his  endeavors  to  avert  the  calamitous  effects  of  a 
rupture  between  their  countries,"  assuring  him  tliat  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  were  disposed  to  an  accommodation  of  all  differ- 
ences." ^  And  he  addressed  a  communication  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  Hamilton.* 

Mr.  Barlow/  Mr.  Codman,  Consul  Cutting,  and  various  other 
Americans  in  France,  individuals  eminent  for  talents,  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  as  business  men,  wrote  home — some  to 
public  characters  and  some  to  their  private  correspondents — 
and  all  expressed  similar  views  with  Lafayette.  Mr.  Adams 
himself  afterwards  said :  "  Perhaps  at  no  period  of  our  connection 
with  France  has  there  ever  been  such  a  flood  of  private  letters 
between  that  country  and  this,  as  in  the  winter  of  179S  and  1799. 
The  contents  of  many  of  them  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  com- 
municated to  me.  They  were  all  in  a  similar  strain  *  *  * 
that  the  French  Government  had  changed  their  ground,  and 
were  sincerely  disposed  to  negotiation  and  accommodation."* 

After  Gerry's  departure,  the  French  Government  took  another 
step  which  betrayed  its  extraordinary  solicitude  for  peace.  It 
made  essentially  the  same  overtures  which  it  had  made  to  Gerry 
(except  that  it  went  to  the  further  extent  of  giving  assurances  that 
it  would  receive  any  Minister  the  President  might  send)  to 
Murray,  the  American  Minister  at  the  Hague,  he  being  the  most 

^  His  letters  were  dated  August  20th  and  September  5th.  General  Washington's 
reply  will  be  found  in  his  Works  by  Sparks,  vol.  xi.  p.  376. 

«  Hamilton's  answer,  dated  January  6th,  will  be  found  in  his  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  388. 

It  would  appear  from  General  Washington's  letter  to  Lafayette  (just  named),  and 
firom  Hamilton  s,  that  Lafayette  had  informed  both,  that  he  purposed  visiting  the  United 
States,  to  attempt  to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  Both  advised 
him  not  to  come,  on  tne  ground  that  he  would  lose  the  confidence  of  ^*  one  party  or  the 
other,  if  not  of  both."  Washington  doubtless  believed  that  no  beneficial  results  would 
flow  from  his  efforts. 

Lafayette  afterwards  (February  10th,  1800)  wrote  Hamilton  that  it  was  principally 
owing  to  the  advice  of  General  Washington  and  the  latter,  that  he  did  not  visit  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  bcntence  or  two  fk-om  the  letter  of  the 
pure  and  wholly  unselfish  Lafayette : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fHend,  preserve  your  liberties ;  do  not  let  party  spirit  and  personal 
bAtreda  be  carried  further  than  the  proper  balance  in  a  wise,  virtuous  commonwealth,  that 
Ton  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  diseases,  nor  even  with  the  medicines.  My  whole 
neut  is  in  the  wishes  I  form  for  the  continnance  of  your  political,  social,  personal  free- 
dom, dignity  and  happiness."— i7ami/ton*«  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  426. 

•  Barlow's  veryaole  letter  to  General  Washington  (published  in  Sparks's  Washington, 
vol.  xi.  p.  560),  characterizing  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  as  ^Mitcrally  a 
misunderstanding,"  and  declanng  on  what  General  Washington  believed  the  authority 
of  the  Directory,  that  the  French  Government  contemplated  just  indemnity  for  spolia- 
tions on  American  commerce — a  change  in  legislation  that  would  put  all  neutrals  on  the 
footing  of  the  law  of  nations — and  would  have  sent  a  public  agent  to  Philadelphia  after 
Mr.  (Jerry's  departure,  had  they  been  sure  he  would  be  well  received,  etc. ;  and  the 
etfect  of  this  letter  on  Qen,  Washington's  mind  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly 
tlhided  to. 

«  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  243. 
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direct  oflScial  avenue  of  communication  with  the  United  Slate* 
besides  Mr.  King,  to  whom  they  could  not  be  properly  sent,  as 
war  then  existed  between  England  and  France.     They  were  com- 
municated through  M.  Pichon,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman, 
well  known  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  resided  some  years,  as 
an  attache  of  the  French  embassy  in  the  United  States.    lie  was 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague,  and,  in  the  then  absence  of 
the  principal  minister,   was,  of  course,  Charge  cT Affaire^  in 
which  capacity  his  acts,  in  this  connection,  were  as  official,  for- 
mal and  binding  on  his  GoTemment,  as  would  have  been  those 
of  an  ambassador.     In  addition  to  showing  Murray  several  man- 
uscript letters  of  Talleyrand  on  the  subject,  he  gave  him,  not 
only  friendly,  but  apologetic  assurances,  which,  between  indi- 
viduals, would  have  been  considered  as  carrying  the  amendt 
honorable  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  properly  required, 
and  closely  to  the  verge  of  humiliation.'     On  reading  Murray-s 
correspondence  with  his  Government,  we  cannot  wonder  at  die 
exclamation  of  Liston,  the  English  Ambassador  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  President :     "  To  what  humiliation  will  not  these 
Frenchmen  stoop  to  appease  you  V 


>jj « 


>  This  correspondence  is  to  be  fonnd  in  varioiiB  publications.    The  copy  now  Ijia; 
before  ns  is  in  Aaams's  Works,  vol.  viii.    Appendix,  pp.  677-691,  vol.  ix.  pp.  260, 211 
*  See  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  267. 
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tpolicy  of  the  French  MeasoreB— Yiows  of  the  American  Parties— The  President 
receives  the  French  Overtnres  to  Pacification— His  Opinions  of  them — Questions  to  his 
Cabinet— Their  Action  thereon — The  President's  Conviction  that  France  did  not 
meditate  War — ^Hamilton  apprised  of  all  the  Facts — He  nrges  on  War  Preparations 
kowevcr- Why  this  Change  in  his  Views  since  1797?— Don  Francisco  de  Miranda — 
His  Proposals  to  England  and  the  United  States  to  revolutionize  Mexico  and  Sonth 
America— British  Cabinet  accede  to  his  Plans— Hamilton  consulted  through  King- 
Miranda's  Letter  to  Hamilton  of  April  6th,  1798 — ^Hamilton  engages  in  the  Scheme, 
and  asks  the  Command  of  the  Land  Forces— His  Letters  to  King  and  Miranda — ^He 
engaged  in  this  before  hearing  Besult  of  the  new  French  Mission  he  had  urged — He 
knew  the  Miranda  Scheme  involved  a  War  with  France— British  Cabinet  accede  to 
Hamilton's  Proposals— King's  Letters  to  Pickering— The  British  part  of  the  Expedition 
ready — ^Miranda's  Letter  to  the  President— Offensive  War  against  France  meditated — 
Necessary  as  an  Excuse  to  attack  Spain— Views  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Summer  of 
1796 — ^Their  Apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Army— Their  Suspicions  of  Hamilton— Jef- 
ferson to  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  on  dissolving  the  Union— His  Letter  to  Mason — ^The  Nicho- 
lases  at  Monticello — ^The  Kentucky  Resolutions  as  drafted  by  Jefferson — ^Mr.  Madison's 
View  of  their  Import— Modified,  and  passed  by  Kentucky  Legislature — ^Reasons  for 
anpposing  Jefferson  assented  to  or  made  the  Modifications — Letter  to  Taylor,  of 
Caroline— Passage  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions — Third  Session  of  Fifth  Congress — ^The 
President's  Speech— An  Error  of  Jefferson— The  Senate  *^hint  Logan  "  to  Mr.  Adams — 
His  unfortunate  Reply— Hamilton's  Programme  for  Congress — ^It  contemplated  a  sub- 
version of  the  existing  Qovemmcnt— Hamilton  hints  the  Miranda  Scheme  to  his  Instru- 
ments in  Congress — ^Proposes  Preparations  to  carry  out  that  Scheme — ^Letters  to  Qunn 
and  Otis  on  the  Subject— Origin  of  the  *^  Logan  Law  "—Harper's  Misstatements  and 
Logan's  Corrections — Passage  and  Character  of  this  Law-^effcrson  to  Gerry — Objects 
of  the  Letter— Jefferson  to  Pendleton— Pendleton's  Patriarchal  Address— The  Union 
of  the  Patriotic  Extremes  of  the  Revolution— What  it  proved  and  what  it  foreshadowed 
—Great  War  Preparations  in  Congress — ^Debts  to  be  incurred  in  proportion-Jefferson 
urges  the  Republicans  to  avoid  every  Act  and  Threat  against  the  Peace  of  the  Union — 
Bills  to  continue  Non-Intercourse  with  France,  and  to  augment  the  Navy,  passed — Jef- 
ferson raises  Money  to  print  Political  Documents — ^Letters  to  Monroe  and  Stewart — 
Capture  of  the  Retaliation— British  impress  Seamen  from  the  United  States  Sloop  of 
War  Baltimore — Jefferson  complains  of  the  President's  withholding  the  French  Over- 
tures— President  nominates  Murray  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France — ^The  Federal 
leaders  *' Gravelled" — Sedgwick  and  Pickering  to  Hamilto^n  on  the  Subject — Senate 
drive  President  to  substitute  a  Commission — ^Ellsworth,  Henry  and  Murray  nominated 
and  approved — Jefferson  to  Kosciusko — ^To  Madison — A  scandalous  Scene  in  the  House 
of  Representatives— Means  sought  to  be  employed  by  the  Federal  and  Republican 
Chiefs  to  prepare  for  the  decisive  Contest— Jeflbrson's  Letters  to  his  Daughters. 

France  had  made  a  new,  or  continued  an  old,  absurd  error  in 
ler  treatment  of  the  American  Envoys.     It  is  always  absurd  for 
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nations  or  individuals  to  resort  to  menaces  where  inclination  or 
interest  stands  in  the  way  of  their  execution,  if  they  call  oai 
defiance  instead  of  submission.  And  threatening  is  never  the 
best  methoil  of  calling  back  a  friend  to  a  real  or  supposed  duty. 
Her  "humiliations,"  as  Mr.  Liston  characterized  them,  were 
therefore  a  meed  due  to  her  folly. 

The  American  parties  took  different  views  of  the  subject. 
Tlie  Kepublicans  thought  insults  from  France  thus  apologized 
for,  were  not  better  causes  of  war,  than  insults  from  other  quar- 
ters unapologized  for ;  and  had  all  the  pacific  efforts  and  assur- 
ances from  France,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  been  allowed 
to  come  directly  before  the  American  people,  it  is  probablv  safe 
to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  them,  out  of  high  political  and  armj 
circles,  would  have  concurred  with  the  Republicans. 

Tlie  Federal  leaders  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  that  these 
concessions  sprung  only  from  abject  fear,  and  that  therefore 
they  afforded  no  reason  for  our  withholding  our  chastising  arm.' 
Yet  we  rarely  find  this  boast  uttered  without  being  coupled  with 
the  wholly  contrary  hypothesis,  that  France  was  only  seeking 
to  gain  time,  and  put  us  off  our  guard,  preparatory  to  an  attempt 
to  conquer  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  our  country.  Intimidated 
as  France  was,  the  "  inviision"  which  we  were  raising  armies, 
and  preparing  fortificatins  to  withstand,  was  but  a  little  way 
off!  It  is  probable  that  there  were  persons  who  firmly  believed 
both  theories.  Of  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  party 
we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  after  we  look,  presendy, 
into  their  confidential  correspondences. 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  pacific  French  news  on  the 
mind  of  an  inconsistent,  impulsive,  but  honest  and  patriotic 
President?      It  distinctly   appears  from   his   own   subsequent 

*  To  Bbow  the  Bpirit  which  animated  a  portion  of  the  Federalists  at  this  period,  let 
two  or  three  facts  safflcc.  So  enraged  were  they,  because  Gerry  remained  for  a  brief 
period  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  averting,  as  he  believed,  an  immediate  decUuratioB  of 
war,  and  consented  to  confer  in  a  private  capacity  with  its  Government,  that  tlieir 
presses  represented  his  conduct  as  on  a  par  with  that  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  Secreti^ 
of  State  fiercely  wrote  the  President  that  he  '*  verily  believed"  Gerry  gnilty  not  Mily« 
•'  duplicity,"  l)ut  of  '*  treachery :"  and  that  *'  if  he  should  not  be  impeached,  not  his 
innocence  but  political  expediency  alone  shonld  prevent  it!"  (Adams's Woito, toL 
viii.  p.  616.)  Austin,  in  his  Life  of  Gerry,  shows  how  the  neighbors  of  the  latter— Ac 
usually  peaceful  and  orderly  citizens  of  Massachusetts — demeaned  themselves  towtrdi 
his  family  in  his  absence  : 

*'  Letters,  anonymous  or  feigned,  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Gerry  [who  resided  at  Cambiilieji 
imputing  his  continuance  in  France  to  causes  most  distressing  to  a  wife  and  mother. 
Tells  were  uttered  and  bonfires  were  kindled  at  night  about  his  house,  and  on  one  oeei- 
sion  a  guillotine  was  erected  under  the  window,  smeared  with  blood,  ttnd  bearing  the 
clBgy  of  a  headless  man." 
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ayowals,  that  they  wrought  an  undoubting  conviction  in  his 
mind,  that  France  was  sincere  in  her  proffers  of  a  pacific  and 
fair  accommodation — that "  if  ever  there  was  a  regular  diplomatic 
communication,"  M.  Pichon's  "  to  Murray"  was  one — that  there 
were  not  "  any  words  either  in  the  French  or  English  language, 
which  could  have  expressed  in  a  more  solemn,  a  more  explicit,  or 
a  more  decided  manner,  assurances  of  all  he  [the  President]  had 
demanded  as  conditions  of  negotiation," — tliat  "  if,  with  all  this 
information,  he  had  refused  to  institute  a  [new]  negotiation,"  "  he 
should  have  been  degraded  in  his  own  estimation  as  a  man  of 
honor,  he  should  have  disgraced  the  nation  he  represented,  in 
their  own  opinion,  and  in  the  judgment  of  Europe."  * 

Mr.  Adams  received  Murray's  two  first  letters  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1798,  and  Talleyrand's  inclosed  first  one  to  Pichon 
(returned  from  the  State  Department,  where  Mr.  Adams  had 
sent  it  to  be  deciphered)  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.*  These 
contained  the  opening  French  overtures  for  pacific  negotiation 
with  the  United  States,  which  we  have  seen  the  President  so 
energetically  characterizing." 

A  letter  .of  Gterry  at  this  period,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "con- 
firmed these  assurances  beyond  all  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  his 
conversations  with  me  at  my  own  house  in  Quincy,  if  anything 
further  had  been  wanting,  would  have  corroborated  the  whole." 
Tlie  letter  of  Gerry  thus  mentioned,  was  dated  at  Nantasket 
Boad,  October  1st,  1798.  Mr.  Adams's  family  biographer 
asserts  that  the  "  conversations"  referred  to,  "  must  have  been 
in  the  first  week  of  October,"  the  same  year.* 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  questions  tc 
his  Cabinet  through  Mr.  Pickering,  in  regard  to  some  "  things 
which  deserved  to  be  maturely  considered  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress."  The  first  was  whether  it  was  expedient  to  recom- 
mend a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  second  was, 
"  whether  any  further  proposals  of  negotiation  could  be  made 
with  safety  ;  and  whether  there  would  be  any  use  or  advantage, 
in  Europe  or  America,  by  uniting  minds  more  in  our  favor,  by 

^  These  declarations,  and  others  as  strong,  will  be  foond  in  Mr.  Adams*s  Works,  yoL 
ix.  PP*  3^T  24C.    See  also  p.  241.  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  succeeding  pages. 

'The  dates  of  their  reception  are  particnlarW  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adami's  filial 
biographer  and  annotator.    Adams's  Works,  yd.  Tiif.  p.  676 — note. 

>  See  them  in  ib.  pp.  680-6S4. 

*  Life  of  Adams,  p.  533— note. 
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any  such  measure."     "  If  any  measure  of  tliis  kind  should  be 
thought  admissible  who  should  be  the  man?"     He  suggested 
the  names  of  Mr.  Henry,  Judge  Patterson,  Senator  Boss,  and 
Senator  Stockton,  "  because  while  they  were  stannch  Americans, 
they  had  not  been  marked  or  obnoxious  to  the  French."    He 
also  named  several  other  individuals,  and  among   them  Mr. 
Murray.     Mr.  Adams's  biographer  states,  that  instead  of  the 
Cabinet  "  sending  any  answer,  or  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  questions  involved,  a  consultation  was  had,  denominated  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  '  a  military  conclave,'  from  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  general  officers  then  assembled  in    Philadelphia,  and 
especially  of   Mr.  Hamilton,  at  which  a  draft  of  a  message 
was  prepared,  obviously  designed  to  preclude  the  President's 
action  upon  the  suggestions  therein  contained,"  and  that  "this 
draft  was  probably  made  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hamilton."  * 

The  President  adopted  the  body  of  the  draft,  but  introduced 
an  essential  modification  of  the  clauses  in  respect  to  France  (as 
will  hereafter  appear),  to  keep  open  the  door  for  adjustment. 
Hamilton  afterwards  said  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion : 

*^  In  vain  was  this  extension  of  the  sentiment  opposed  by  all  of  his  ministers,  y 
being  equally  incompatible  with  good  policy,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation— i>« 
obstinately  persisted,  and  the  pernicious  declaration  was  introduced.^  * 

Mr.  Adams's  clear  and  decisive  conviction  at  the  period  he 
thus  consulted  his  Cabinet,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  war 
with  France ;  that  the  cry  of  "  invasion,"  kept  up  by  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  party,  was  destitute  of  a  color  of  foundation ;  and 
that  he  in  his  heart  was  thoroughly  sick  of  the  military  prepara- 
tions going  on,  appears  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
October  22d. 

**  There  has  been  no  national  plan,  that  I  have  seen,  as  yet  formed  for  the  muB* 
tenance  of  the  army.  One  thing  I  know,  that  regiments  are  costly  articles  erenr* 
where,  and  more  so  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  under  the  son.  If  this  natioB 
sees  a  great  army  to  maintain,  without  an  enemy  to  fight,  there  may  arise  an  eotbih 
siasm  that  seems  to  be  little  foreseen.  At  present  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  seeing 
a  French  army  here,  than  there  is  in  Heaven."  • 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  change  in  General  Hamil- 

'  Adamses  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  610 — note.        ^  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vfl.  p.  706. 
■  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  613. 
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ton's  feelings  in  respect  to  a  war  with  France  since  1797. 
During  the  recent  excitement  on  this  subject,  he  was  foremost  in 
advocating  extensive  preparations  for  war.  He  appears  to 
have  approved  all  the  measures  in  that  direction  during  the 
Congressional  session  of  1797-98.  His  hand  now  clutched  the 
baton  of  command.  He  ranked  next  to  Washington,  and  all 
understood  the  latter  had  accepted  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  only  for  an  exigency,  and  would  be  likely  to  soon 
retire. 

General  Washington  did  not  anticipate  an  "invasion." 
Mr.  Adams  had  no  expectation  of  a  war.  The  Cabinet  were 
apprised  of  the  French  overtures  through  our  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  and  three  of  the  secret-aries  had  no  secrets  with  Hamil- 
ton. They  communicated  with  him  quite  as  freely  as  with  the 
President,  and  far  more  confidentially.  After  reading  Picker- 
ing^B,  Wolcott's  and  McHenry's  letters  to  him  throughout  the 
year,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conjecture  that  any  Cabinet  secrets 
or  intelligence  were  withheld  from  him ;  and  the  "  military  con- 
clave" at  Philadelphia  had  afforded  every  facility  for  orally 
communicating  them.  King  wrote  him  from  London,  Septem- 
ber 23d,  "  You  will  have  no  war."  * 

With  all  tliis  information,  and  with  more  of  the  same  tenor 
constantly  accumulating,  we  have  seen  that  Hamilton  subse- 
quently bitterly  reproached  the  President  for  leaving  open  a 
loop-hole  for  accommodation  with  France  in  his  speech  to  the 
succeeding  Congress.  We  shall  find  him  urging  on  that  Con- 
gress vastly  more  extensive  warlike  preparations  than  any  yet 
made.  We  shall  find  the  ghost  of  a  French  invasion  raised  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  and  cover  for  these  preparations — but  confi- 
dential associates  apprised  of  an  utterly  different  and  most 
stupendous  design.  We  shall  find  a  determined — literally,  a 
dogged — effort  on  the  part  of  Hamilton  and  his  followers,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  Congress,  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  negotia- 
tions with  France.  We  shall  find  this  faction  filled  with  morti- 
fication and  rage  when  that  negotiation  was  reopened,  which, 
with  so  little  difficulty  or  delay,  led  to  an  honorable  and  advan- 
tageous pacification.  Whence  this  almost  incredible  change  in 
Hamilton's  views  from  those  entertained  in  1797  ?    The  answer 


*  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  Ti.  p.  359. 
VOL.  n. — 28 
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to  this  question  involves  facts  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
the  most  cursory  explanation  of  the  political  history  of  this 
eventful  period. 

We  must  first  introduce  a  remarkable  man.  Don  Francisco 
de  Miranda  was  born  in  Caracas,  of  which  his  grandfather  was 
governor.  His  tastes  were  literary,  and  he  received  fine  educa- 
tional advantages;  but  at  seventeen  he  repaired  to  Spain,  and 
obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  its  army.  He  was  in  the 
portion  of  the  army  destined  to  act  with  the  French  who  were 
sent  to  North  America  to  aid  the  British  colonies  in  their  war 
of  independence.  Miranda,  we  believe,  had  no  part  in  that 
struggle,  but  he  imbibed  ideas  from  the  French  officers  and  from 
the  occasion  which  colored  the  whole  history  of  his  future  life. 
Thenceforth  the  object  of  his  life  was  the  emancipation  of  his 
native  land  from  the  thralldom  of  Spain. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  War  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  went  from  thence  to  England.  He  traversed 
Central  and  Southern  Europe — a  good  deal  of  it,  it  is  said,  on  foot 
— ^and  then  repaired  to  Russia.  The  Empress  treated  him  with 
uncommon  distinction  and  kindness,  promised  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  and  invited  him  to  draw  on  her  treasury 
for  his  personal  support.' 

He  returned  through  France  and  reached  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1790.  The  latter  was  then  engaged  in  the  dispute  with 
Spain  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.  Miranda  opened 
his  designs  against  the  Spanish  power  in  South  America  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  received  them  cordially,  and  "  it  was  resolved  if  Spain 
did  not  prevent  hostilities  by  submission,  to  carry  the  plan  into 
immediate  execution."  *  When  the  affair  between  the  govern- 
ments was  adjusted,  the  project  was  suspended,  but  the  Minister 
assured  Miranda  that  it  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  himself  or 
any  of  his  successors. 

The  latter  then  went  to  France,  and  soon  became  engaged 
in  its  Revolution.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general,  was 
next  in  command  to  Dumouriez  in  Champagne  and  Belgium, 
and,  when  the  latter  entered  Holland,  was  directed  to  besiege 
Maestricht.  He  was  unsupported,  and  failed.  He  commanded 
the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  and  Damoariez,  verj 

Edinburgh  Review,  yol.  ziii.  p.  287.  *  Ibid.  p.  S8S. 
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imjastly  it  is  believed,  imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  day.    Hie 

South  American  designs  were  known  to  and  received  the  warm 

approbation  of  the  Girondist  leaders.' 

He  declared  against  the  Jacobins,  and  was  soon  summoned 

before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  escaped  conviction,  and 
on  the  fall  of  Eobespierre  escaped  confinement.  He  was  subse- 
quently offered  the  command  of  an  army,  but  replied,  "  he  had 
fought  for  liberty,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  fight  for  conquest." 
This  was  in  1795.' 

Miranda,  not  long  after,  was  met  at  Paris  by  certain  repre- 
Bentatives  from  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  provinces,  to 
concert  on  a  plan  for  securing  their  common  independence  from 
Spain.  They  drew  up  an  instrument,  and  Miranda  was  directed 
to  present  it  to  the  British  Government.  It  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 22,  1797,  and  contained  among  others  the  following  pro- 
posals :  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  asked,  and  South 
America  was  to  pay  thirty  millions  sterling  for  its  aid;  the 
fourth  article  proposed  a  permanent  defensive  alliance  between 
England,  the  United  States,  and  South  America;'  the  sixth 

^  Briflsot  pays  him  the  following  high-colored  tribute  in  a  letter  to  Dumouriez,  dated 
Pui&  November  28tb,  1792  : 

"  L'Espagne  se  mCirit  poar  la  liberty ;  son  Gouvcrnement  reprend  ees  pr^paratifs ;  £ 
fSant  done  faire  sea  pr^paratifs  pour  r^ussur ;  ou  plut6t  pour  y  naturallser  la  liberty.  II 
faut  faire  cette  revolution  et  dans  I'Kspagne  Europ^ennc  ct  dans  I'Espagne  Am^ricaine. 
Tout  doit  coincider.  Lc  sort  dc  cette  uerniOre  revolution  depend  d'un  homme  ;  voua  le 
eonnaisaez,  vons  I'estimez ;  c'est  Miranda.  Dernibrement  led  ministres  chcrch&rent  par 
qui  il«  remplaceraient  Desparbda  k  St.  Domingue— un  trait  de  lumibre  m'a  frapuo; 
J^ai  dit,  nommez  Miranda— Miranda  d*abord  aura  bieutOt  appais^  lei^  miaerablea  querelles 
descoloniea;  11  aura  bientut  mia  ii  la  raison  ces  blanca  si  turbulenta,  et  il  deviendra 
I'klole  defl  gena  de  coulenr.  Maia  ensuite  aveo  quelle  facility  ne  pourra-tpil  paa  faire 
•oulever,  aoit  lea  Ilea  Espagnolcs,  aoit  lc  continent  Am<$ricain  qu'ila  poasedent?  Ala 
Mte  de  plus  de  12,000  hommca  dc  trouper  de  lignc  qui  aont  maintcnant  d  St.  Domin^ue. 
de  10,000  k  15,000  bravea  Muldtrea  ^ue  lui  fourniront  noa  colonies,  avec  quelle  faciliUS  no 
poarra-t-il  paa  envahir  lea  poaaessiona  Espagnolcs  ?  Ayaut  d'aillcurs  une  flotte  k  ses 
ordrea,  et  loraque  lea  Eapagnola  n*ont  rien  k  lui  opposer.  Lc  nom  de  Miranda  lui 
▼audra  une  armde ;  et  sea  talcna,  son  courage,  son  genie,  tout  nous  r^pond  du  succcs. 

Les  ministres  sont  tons  d'accord  sur  ce  choix,  maia  ils  craignent  que  vous 

ne  refbsiez  de  c6der  Miranda,  d'autant  plua  que  vous  Tavez  choiai  pour  rcmplaccr 
Laboordonnaye.  J'ai  promia  ce  matin  ii  Mongc  que  jo  vowf^  dcrirais,  et  il  m'a  donnt^  sa 
parole  qu'il  nommerait  Miranda  Gouvcrncur-Gen^ral  ai  voua  consentiez  ti  le  laiaser  partlr. 
natez  voua  done  d'cnvoyer  votre  consentement.  Voua  ajoutcrai-je  que  notrc  excellent 
ami  Gensonn^  eat  du  m6me  avia — il  vous  en  c'crira  dcmaiu,  Olavibre  et  Petion  aont 
enchant^a  de  cette  id6e." 

>  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  289. 

•  Thia  entire  article,  aa  presenting  the  basia  and  objects  of  the  league,  ia  too  curious 
not  to  be  presented  entire  : 

^*nne  alliance  d^fcnaive  form6e  entre  I'Angleterre,  lea  Etats  Unia  d'Am^riquc,  et 
TAm^rique  M^ridionale,  eat  tcUcment  recommandiSe  par  la  nature  des  choses,  par  la 
ritoation  g^ographique  de  chacun  des  troia  paya,  par  lea  produits,  rindnstrie,  par  les 
besoioa,  lea  moeura,  et  le  caract^rc  dc  cea  troia  nations,  qu  il  est  impossible  aue  cette 
alliance  ne  aoit  paa  de  longue  dur^e;  snrtout  si  on  prend  soin  de  la  consolider  par 
Taaalogie  dana  laTorme  politique  des  troia  Gouvemements  c'est-&-dire  par  la  Jouissance 
d'one  liberty  civile,  sagement  entendue :  ou  ponrrait  m^me  dire  avec  conflance,  que 
c*est  le  seal  espoir  qni  reatc  k  la  liberty,  audacleuaement  outragde  par  lea  maximea 
detestable*  avou^ea  par  la  r^publique  Fran^aiae.    C'est  le  seal  moyen  encore  de  former 
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article  stipulated  the  opening  of  the  navigation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  guaranty  of  its  freedom  to 
Great  Britain ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  provided  for  ceding 
to  the  United  States  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for 
a  stipulation  by  the  latter  to  furnish  a  small  military  force  to 
aid  in  effecting  the  revolution;  the  eleventh  article  proposed  to 
resign  all  the  Spanish  islands  except  Cuba,  the  possession  of 
which  was  necessary,  as  the  Havana  commanded  the  passage 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.* 

Mr.  Pitt  welcomed  the  return  of  Miranda  to  England,  and 
in  January,  1798,  the  latter  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister, 
whom  he  found  ready  to  reembark  with  ardor  in  his  plans.  As 
it  was  anticipated  that  Spain  would  offer  no  effectual  resistance 
to  the  annies  of  France,  and  that  both  she  and  her  colonies 
would  consequently  henceforth  be  used  for  the  advantage  of 
France,  England  considered  it  expedient  to  anticipate  the  latter 
power  in  securing  these  advantages  by  despoiling  her  own  ally. 

Either  Miranda  opened  his  projects  directly,  or  throng 
Mr.  King,  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  the  same  time  he  did 
to  Mr.  Pitt;  or  else  the  transmission  of  intelligence  between 
them  across  the  ocean  was  uncommonly  rapid,  for  Miranda 
wrote  Hamilton  April  6th,  1798  : 

*'  Cclle-ci  Yous  sera  remise  mon  cher  et  respectable  ami,  par  mon  compttriote 
Don  ***  *«»**^  charge  des  d^peches  do  la  plus  haute  importance  pour  le  Pr^'deit 
dcs  £tat8  Unis ;  il  vous  dira  confidentiellement  ce  que  vous  vaudrez  apprendre  w  a 
snjct.  l\  parait  que  le  moment  de  notre  Emancipation  approche ;-— et  q&c  Feta- 
blisscment  de  la  liberty  sur  tout  le  continent  du  nouveau  monde  nous  est  conB^  pv 
la  ProTidence.  Le  seul  danger  que  je  pr^vois  c*est  Tintroduction  des  principes 
Francois  qui  empoisonneraient  la  liberty  dans  son  berceau,  et  finiraient  par  de- 
truiro  bicntot  la  votre." ' 

Hamilton  wrote  King  August  22d,  1798  : 

'^  I  have  received  several  letters  from  General  Miranda.  I  have  written  an  anirff 
to  some  of  them,  which  I  send  you  to  deliver  or  not,  according  to  your  estimate  of 
whdt  is  passing  in  the  scene  where  you  are.    Should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  fop- 

une  balance  de  pouvoir  capable  de  contenir  rambition  destructive  et  devastation  dB 
syst^me  Fran^ais."  "^^ 

^  For  a  synopsis  of  the  articles  (and  fourth  entire),  see  Edinburgh  Seriew,  toLxul 
p.  290,  ef  eeq, 

s  This  letter  is  not  published  in  the  Works  of  Hamilton.  The  extract  we  hare  p^ 
will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  291^  published  more  than  forty  7C<i> 
before  the  answer,  which  we  shall  give,  appeared  in  prmt. 
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mj  letter,  jou  may  do  it,  and  say  as  much  as  you  think  fit  on  my  part  in  the 
luUare  of  a  communication  through  you. 

"With  regard  to  the  enterprise  in  question,  I  wish  it  much  to  be  undertaken,  but  I 
•hould  be  glad  that  the  principal  agency  was  in  the  United  States,  they  to  furnish  the 
whole  land-force  if  necessary.  The  eomniand  in  this  case  would  very  naturally  fall 
w^pon  me ;  and  I  hope  I  should  disappoint  no  favorable  anticipations.  The  indepen- 
dency of  the  separate  territory  under  a  moderate  government,  with  the  joint  guaran- 
ty of  the  cooperating  powers,  stipulating  equal  privileges  in  commerce,  would  be 
tbe  sum  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished. 

Are  we  yet  ready  for  this  undertaking  ?  Not  quite.  But  we  ripen  fast,  and  it 
may,  I  think,  be  rapidly  brought  to  maturity,  if  an  efficient  negotiation  for  the 
purpose  is  at  once  set  on  foot  on  this  ground.  Great  Britain  cannot  alone  insure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  I  have  some  time  since  advised  certain  preliminary 
steps  to  prepare  the  way  consistently  with  national  character  and  justice.  I  was  told 
they  would  be  pursued,  but  I  am  not  informed  whether  they  have  been  or  not.** ' 

The  inclosed  letter  to  Miranda  was  as  follows : 

Nbw  Yobk,  August  22(f,  1798. 

Sir: 

I  have  lately  received  by  duplicates  your  letter  of  the  sixth  of  April,  with 
the  postscript  of  the  9th  of  June.  The  gentleman  you  mention  in  it  has  not  made 
hifl  appearance  to  me,  nor  do  I  know  of  his  arrival  in  this  country ;  so  that  I  c^n 
only  divine  the  object  from  the  limits  in  your  letter.  • 

The  sentiments  I  entertain  with  regard  to  that  object  Iiave  been  long  since  in 
your  knowledge,  but  I  could  personally  have  no  participation  in  it,  unless  patronized 
by  the  Government  of  this  country.  It  was  my  wish  that  matters  had  been  ripened 
for  a  cooperation  in  the  course  of  this  fall,  on  the  part  of  this  country.  But  this 
can  now  scarcely  be  the  case.  The  winter,  however,  may  mature  the  project,  and 
an  effectual  cooperation  by  the  United  States  may  take  place.  In  this  case,  I  shall 
be  happy,  in  my  official  station,  to  be  an  instrument  in  so  good  a  work. 

The  plan,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be — a  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  an  army  of  the 
United  States,  a  Government  for  the  liberated  territory  agreeable  to  both  the  coope- 
rotors,  about  which  tlure  will  be  no  difficulty.  To  arrange  the  plan,  a  competent 
authority  from  Great  Britain  to  some  person  here,  is  the  best  expedient.  Your  pre- 
sence here  will,  in  that  case,  be  extremely  essential. 

We  are  raising  an  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men.  General  Washington 
has  resumed  hia  station  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  I  am  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand. 

With  esteem  and  regard, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  etc., 

Alexander  Hamilton.* 

As  late  as  the  11th  of  May,  1797,  we  find  Hamilton  insisting 
on  pacific  measures  towards  France,  and  proposing,  in  order  to 
secare  the  desired  result,  not  only  to  join  Jeflerson  irt  a  commis- 
sion to  the  Directory,  but  to  confer  on  him  a  separate  commission 
as  "  envoy  or  ambassador  extraordinary  for  representation. 

s  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  347.  '  n>id.  p.  348.  *  n>id.  p.  247. 
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And  for  some  preceding  period  this  wise  and  patriotic  purpose 
had  been  the  theme  of  his  repeated  and  pressing  letters  to  hip 
followers  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  Ilis  published  correspon 
dence  towards  the  close  of  1797  is  very  meagre,  and  we  find 
nothing  further  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  first  dispatches  from  the  American  envoys  in  France, 
communicating  supposed  new  unfriendly  acts  and  purposes  of 
that  power,  reached  the  American  Government  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1798,  and  their  tenor  was  the  next  day  communicated 
to  Congress.  General  Marshall  left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1798,  and  France  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  Tlie  precise 
date  of  Pinckney's  departure  is  not  before  us,  but  his  dismissal 
was  of  the  same  period.  Thus,  before  a  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  a  mission  which  Hamilton  had  so  urgently  recommended  to 
secure  a  pacification  with  France,  was  received  in  the  United 
States,  he  was,  as  Miranda's  first-quoted  letter  to  him  shows,  in 
correspondence,  and  supposed  fully  acquiescing  correspondence, 
with  men  who  were  maturing  a  great  scheme  for  an  alliance 
in  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  principal  party  was  to 
diminish  advantages  now  possessed  by  France,  and  obtain  most 
momentous  future  ones  over  her — and  where  General  Hamilton 
knew  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States  must  lead  to  a 
severe  war  with  France.  And  we  soon  shall  have  abundant 
evidence  that  he  desired  that  result ! 

No  one  can  suppose  that  between  the  fourth  of  March,  when 
the  unfavorable  dispatches  were  received  from  France,  and  the 
6th  of  the  following  April,  there  was  any  chance  for  those 
intercommunications  between  Miranda  and  Hamilton,  to  origi- 
nate and  progress  to  a  point  where  the  former  could  have  felt  it 
proper  to  address  the  latter  as  a  confederate,  and  send  a  confi- 
dential messenger  to  him  to  make  further  arrangements.  Had 
Hamilton  been  in  Philadelphia  when  the  dispatches  arrived— 
had  he  instantly  been  made  acquainted  with  their  contents  (those 
in  cipher  and  all) — had  he  previously  received  proposals  from 
Miranda,  and  then  first  determined  to  accept  them  * — ^had  he 
immediately  expressed  that  acceptance — had  he  found  a  vessel 
ready  to  take  his  letter  as  soon  as  he  could  write  and  seal  it— 
had  the  vessel  made  the  best  dispatch  to  England — ^had  Mirandft 
been  at  the  wharf  to  receive  it — had  he  immediately  prepared 

>  And  this  would  ht  the  moat  favorable  possible  constnictioii  for  him. 
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his  answer  and  named  his  emissary,  there  might  have  been 
a  little  more  than  time,  as  vessels  then  sailed,  to  accomplish  all 
these  objects.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
any  such  hot  haste  was  used,  or  that  any  such  concatenation  of 
circumstances  favored  rapid  correspondence.  There  are  no 
signs  of  flurry  in  the  extract  from  Miranda's  letter.  It  sounds 
not  as  if  written  under  any  pressure,  or  by  a  man  who  had  been 
relieved  from  any  doubts  by  a  communication  just  placed  in  his 
hands.* 

Tliere  was  nothing,  moreover,  in  the  dispatches  received  from 
France  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  9hddenly  and  utterly  change  the 
views  of  a  grave  statesman,  deeply  anxious  for  peace.  Our  two 
envoys  were  not  ordered  out  of  France  when  Miranda's  letter 
was  written.  In  a  word,  not  a  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  in 
any  man's  mind  that,  before  General  Hamilton  had  heard  a 
word  concerning  the  reception  of  our  envoys,  Miranda  had 
received  those  assurances  from  him  directly,  or  through  Mr. 
King,  which  (in  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review)  led  him 
to  think  himself  "  authorized  to  write  "  such  a  letter  as  that  of 
April  6th.  And  it  will  presently  appear  from  letters  which  we 
shall  quote,  written  by  King  to  Pickering,  that  this  whole 
scheme  of  a  triple  alliance  was  on  foot,  and  had  the  lively  sym- 
pathies of  the  former,  two  or  three  months  before  Miranda's  first 
above-quoted  letter  to  Hamilton.  Is  it  probable  that  Pickering 
was  informed  of  the  affair  earlier  than  Hamilton  ?  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  King  warmly  embarked  in  it  without  first  understand- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  man  whom  he  principally  consults  and 
places  foremost  in  everything  connected  with  it? 

Whether  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  connection  existed  between 
Hamilton's  radical  change  of  views  in  regard  to  a  pacification 
with  France,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  and  his  adhesion 

1  We  haTe  ffi^en  9\\  of  the  extract  as  we  find  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
article  in  the  Rieview  was  evidently  prepared  by  a  peraon  with  original  papers  before 
him.  He  clearlr  was  an  admirer  of  Miranda,  and  wrote  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  Hamilton. 
He  introdoced  the  extract  given  as  follows :  **  The  oatline  of  the  proceedings  was  ftiUy 
agreed  upon ;  and  so  far  had  the  preparations  advanced  that  General  Miranda,  in  a  lettef 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  much  lamented  legislator  of  the  United  States,  dated  6th  of  Aprils 
1798,  thought  himself  aathorized  to  write  in  the  following  tenuM."  Here  the  writer  was 
■hewing  precisely  what  we  are  investigating — the  stage  or  progress  of  the  negotiations 
between  ICiranda  and  Hamilton,  in  April,  1798.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  Miranda's 
letter  had  thrown  more  light  on  this  special  fact,  by  allnding  to  a  letter  of  adhesion 
immedimtely  before  received  (an  intimation  we  should  expect  were  sach  the  fact),  or  by 
any  other  allusion  or  expression  indicating  that  haste  was  employed,  the  writer  of  the 
Review  article  made  an  improper,  if  not  a  dishonest  suppression — at  variance  with  the 
entire  qiirit  of  his  publication— a  hypothesis  that  cannot  do  reasonably  entertained. 
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to  the  "  Miranda  scheme,"  every  one  muBt  form  his  own  cond» 
sion. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that  Hamilton's  three  follow* 
era  in  the  President's  Cabinet  were  fully  apprised  of  tlus 
scheme/  'Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  their  anxietr 
to  place  him  second  in  command  in  the  army ,  and  where  he 
would  soon,  in  all  probability,  succeed  to  the  first  place,  we  alio 
leave  every  one  to  judge. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Hamilton  wrote  Miranda  that  he  shoald 
be  happy,  "  in  his  official  station,"  to  be  an  "  instrument  in  m 
good  a  work."  And  to  King  lv#  proposed  that  the  commaDdof 
the  land  forces  be  devolved  on  himself. 

On  the  20th  of  October  King  answered  Hamilton : 

*^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  Augtut^  with  the  inclosnre  [letter  to 
Miranda]  that  has  been  delivered  as  directed.  On  that  subject  thwgs  are  bneii 
we  could  desire.  There  will  be  precisely  such  a  cooperation  as  we  wish  the  mxnai 
we  are  ready.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  show  you  my  communication  on  tlu 
subject.  Though  I  have  not  a  word  from  him  respecting  it,  jour  outline  correspoadi 
with  what  hud  been  suggested  by  me,  and  approved  by  thia  Government"  * 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  definite  understanding  was  reached 
between  tlie  British  Cabinet  and  the  American  Minister  that 
the  United  States  should  furnish  the  land  forces  for  a  militaij 
expedition  to  revolutionize  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  that 
Hamilton  should  be  the  commander  of  those  land  forces! 

We  are  not  (much  to  our  regret)  able  to  furnish  King's  lete 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Hamiltoo 
just  quoted  ;  but  we  find  a  couple  of  earlier  ones.  He  wrole 
Pickering,  February  26th,  1798,  that  two  points  had  been  settled 
by  the  Britisli  Cabinet  within  a  fortnight:  that  if  Spain  could 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  her  government  by  France,  England 
would  enter  into  no  scheme  to  deprive  her  of  her  colonies;  but 
if  it  was  otherwise,  England  "  would  immediately  commence  the 
execution  of  a  plan,  long  since  digested  and  prepared,  for  the 
complete  independence  of  South  America ;"  would  propose  to 
the  United  States    to    cooperate  in  its  execution,   and   that 

^  See  Rafas  King  to  Pickering,  Feb.  26th  and  April  6th,  1798  (Adams's  Works,  toL 
viii.  p.  685,  580),  and  several  contemporaneous  letters  of  Pickering  in  Hamittoa's 
Works.  See  Wolcott  to  Tmmbull,  Jaly  16,  1799.  (Gibbs's  Administrauona,  etc.  foL  ii 
p.  24C.)  Sec  McUenry  to  Hamilton,  Jane  27th,  1799.  (Hamilton's  Works,  vol  t. 
p.  283.) 

'  HamUton's  Works,  toI.  Ti.  p.  368. 
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"^ICiTaiida  would  be  detained  there,  on  one  pretence  or  another, 
axitil  events  sliould  decide  the  conduct  of  England.    He  said, 
~^  the  revolution  of  Spain  was  decreed,"  and  that  "  the  President 
'might  expect,  therefore,  the  overture  of  England."  * 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  on  April  6th,  Mr.  King  declared 
'Hiat  •* South  America  must  soon  pass  through  a  revolution" — 
^  that  an  English  "  expedition  had  been  prepared,  and  the  corres- 
pondent arrangements  had  been  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
^'h^inning  the  revolution  of  South  America" — that  England 
-^  vould  in  this  event  open  herself  to  and  ask  the  cooperation  of 
—  fhe  United  States.  He  again  more  distinctly  intimates  that 
Miranda  is  kept  "  ignorant  of  the  provisional  decisions  "  of  the 
-■  British  Cabinet. 

In  a  letter  from  Miranda  to  President  Adams,  we  get  several 
~  Taluable  hints ;  and  we  learn  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  plan 
of  government  agreed  on  by  the  contracting  parties  for  South 
America.    We  can  make  room  only  for  the  following  extracts  : 

A  LoMDiiBS,  CO  24  JIfariff  1798. 

XooreisuR  Lx  President: 

C'est  au  nom  des  colonies  Hispano-Am^ricaines,  que  j'ai  Thonneur  d'en- 
Toyttr  2  Totre  Excellence  les  propositions  ci-jointes.  Elles  ont  He  pr^sent^es  egale- 
meiit  anx  ministrcs  de  sa  Majest4  Britannique,  qui  Ics  ont  rc<;u  tr^s  faTorablcment,  en 
t6moignant  beauconp  de  satisfaction  d*aYoir  a  agir  dans  un  cas  pareil  avcc  les  £tats 
Unis  de  TAm^rique.  Et  il  me  scmble  que  le  d61ai  que  j^eprouve  (afiSigeant  reelle- 
ment,  dans  on  moment  aussi  pressant)  r4sulte  pr^cist^ment  de  Tattcnte  ou  le  gou- 
▼emement  Anglais  parait  etre,  de  voir  TAmerique  du  Nord  dt*cidee  a  rompro  ddfi- 
nitiTement  arec  la  France ;  par  le  d6sir  qu^elle  a  de  faire  cause  commune,  et  de 
eoop^rer  ensemble  4  Tind^pen dance  absolue  du  continent  entier  du  Nouveau-Monde. 

Enfin  J^espdre  que  le  petit  secours  dont  nous  avons  besoin  pour  commencer, 
et  qui  se  r^duit  a  six  ou  buit  vaisseaux  de  ligne,  ct  quatre  on  cinq  miHe  hommes 
det  tronpesi  nous  le  trouyerons  facilcment  tant  en  Anglcterre  que  dans  PAmdrique ; 
•  .  .  mes  souhaits  seraicnt  que  la  marine  fut  Anglaise,  ct  les  troupes  de  terre 
Am^ricaines.  Veuille  la  ProTidcnce  que  les  fitats-Unis  fasscnt  pour  ses  compatri- 
otes  da  sud  en  1798,  ce  que  le  roi  de  France  fit  pour  eux  en  1788. 

Je  me  f^licite  toujours  de  voir  a  la  tete  du  pouvoir  executif  Am^ricain  cet 
homme  dlstingu6,  qui  par  son  courage  rendit  son  pays  ind^pendant,  et  qui  par  sa 
sageese  lui  donna  aprds  un  gouverncment  bien  balance,  en  sauvant  ainsi  la  liberty. 
Koas  profiterons  sans  doute  de  vos  savantes  lemons,  et  je  me  rejouis  de  yous  appren- 
dre  d'arance  que  la  forme  de  gouvcrnement  projetd  est  mixtc,  avec  un  chef  bC'redi- 
taire  du  pouToir  executif  sous  le  nous  dTnca,  et,  oe  que  j*aime  d'arantage,  pris 
danB  la  mSme  famille  ;  un  S^nat  compost  de  families  nobles,  mais  non  her^ditaire ; 
t%  nne  Chambre  des  communes  ^lue  parmi  tons  les  antres  citoyens  qui  auront  una 

>  Adams's  Works,  vol.  viiL  p.  686. 
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propri^t^  competente.  Telle  est  resquUse  de  Im.  forme  de  goavememeDt  qui  pomdl 
r^uoir  U  majorite  des  EuflTrages  dans  ]e  continent  Hispano-Amdricain,  et  qui  emp^ 
chera  sans  doute  les  consequences  fatales  du  sjstcme  Franco-rt^pnblicain,  que  Mon- 
tesquieu appelle  la  liberti  extretne. 

On  the  IDtli  of  October,  Miranda  again  wrote  Hamilton : 

"Vos  souhaics  eont  en  quelque  sorte  remplis,  poisque  on  est  convenu  iciqoe, 
d*un  c6t6,  on  n^employera  point  aux  operations  terrestres  des  troupes  Anglaisea,  tq 
que  les  forces  auxiliares  dc  terrc  devront  etre  nniqoement  Am^ricaines,  tandis  qse 
de  Tautre,  la  marine  sera  purement  Anglaise.  Tout  est  applani,  et  on  attend  senld' 
mcnt  \eficU  de  Totre  illustre  President  pour  partir  comme  Teclair."  * 

We  have  now  the  outlines  of  the  project  complete,  and  the 
fact  that  towards  the  close  of  1798  it  waited  for  nothing  bnt  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Executive  to  go  into  immediate  pro- 
cess of  execution.  Ilamilton,  we  have  seen,  wrote  King  that 
we  were  ''  not  quite  "  ready,  but  that  "  we  ripened  fast." 

Not  only  was  the  war  to  embrace  all  the  possessions  of  Spain 
in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  also  it  was  fully  in 
the  contemplation  of  Hamilton  and  his  followers,  to  make  it  an 
active  war — one  of  invasion  even,  in  the  West  Indies— on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  France.  King  constantly 
urges  this  policy  on  Hamilton ;  openly  laments  at  every  pros- 
pect of  pacification  ; '  and  darkly  hints  that  if  any  negotiation  is 
recommenced,  it  should  be  confided  to  hands  "  above  all  suspi- 
cion"— that  is,  all  suspicion  of  adverse  views.*  Hamilton  avowed 
these  views  to  his  instruments  in  the  succeeding  Congress,  and 
his  followers  there,  knowing  his  design,  did  their  best  to  make 
the  preparations  for  it  he  demanded.* 

In  truth,  a  war  against  France  was  the  only  pretext  which 
could  be  found  for  the  United  States  to  attack  the  possessions, 
or  forcibly  liberate  the  colonies  of  Spain,  with  whom  we  were 
at  that  period  at  perfect  peace,  and  with  whom  we  had  not  even 
an  important  pending  diplomatic  controversy.  But  she  was  in 
a  state  of  dependence  on,  or  subserviency  to,  France,  and  if  we 
should  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  we  should  have  the  same 
excuse  that  England  made  for  depriving  Spain  of  her  colonies-^ 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  291.    Not  in  Hamilton'fl  Works. 

«  Bee  King  to  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  857,  359,  368,  SWi 
411.  etc. 

*  lb.  p.  359. 

«  Wo  defer  explicit  proofs  of  both  of  these  assertions  only  until  onr  nairativo  briBg> 
ns  to  the  period  mentioned. 
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that  the  resources  of  the  latter  were  at  the  disposal  of  our  enemy. 
And  the  pretext  actually  cost  nothing  additional ;  for  if  we  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  possessions  without  it,  France  was  certain  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  against  any  coalition  in  which 
Sngland  was  a  sharer,  especially  where  she  received  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  external  parties. 

Before  entering  upon  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third 
session  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  we  must  turn  aside  to  trace 
the  history  of  another  affair  which  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  course  of  national  events. 

The  Kepublicans  had  borne  many  measures  which  they  be- 
lieved unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  relying  on  time,  reflec- 
tion, and  the  ballot-box,  to  ultimately  bring  back  things  to  their 
proper  channel.  Tlie  arbitrary  Alien  Laws  were  regarded  by 
them  with  abhorrence.  The  Sedition  Law,  not  only  theoretically 
but  practically  destroying  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  press 
in  political  affairs,  was  viewed  as  a  still  more  dangerous  stride 
towards  the  overthrow  of  popular  government.  Every  convic- 
tion which  took  place  under  it,  sent  a  fresh  thrill  of  apprehension 
and  detestation  to  the  bosoms  of  the  popular  masses  ;  and  they 
felt  that  if  this  daring  encroachment  was  sustained,  the  die  was 
cast  against  popular  liberty. 

The  Republicans  might  have  still  trusted  entirely  to  the 
ballot-box,  during  1798 — during  the  American  "  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror," as  Randolph  named  it — but  for  a  circumstance  which  they 
regarded  as  far  more  serious  than  the  temporary  pressure  of  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  laws.  Tliat  circumstance  was  tlie 
organization  and  officering  of  the  army  voted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. If  the  Federalists  are  found  acknowledging  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  all  prospect  of  a  war  with  Franco  was  out 
of  the  question  (unless  we  voluntarily  forced  that  alternative 
on  her),  the  Republicans  had  believed  so  from  the  outset — or 
after  the  first  momentary  panic  produced  by  the  dispatches  of 
our  envoys  was  over.  Tliey  believed  that  the  cry  of  a  French 
"  invasion  "  was  only  a  pretext  to  raise  and  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  an  army  of  regulars  which  could  be  employed 
to  execute  its  designs  at  home,  as  well  as  against  external 
foes. 

The  officering  of  the  army  deepened — ^nay,  gave  unalterable 
fixedness  to  this  foreboding  impression.    It  is  not  probable  that 
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any  beyond  those  lunatics  to  be  found  in  every  party  in  periods 
of  high  excitement,  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  the  sword  of 
Washington  could  ever  be  employed  against  that  liberty  which 
it  had  been  the  most  signal  instrument  of  achieving,  and  placing 
on  its  present  constitutional  foundations.  But  all  knew  that  the 
physical  vigor  of  the  Lieutenant-General  had  been  sacrificed  for 
his  country — that  he  was  subject  to  sudden  and  severe  attacks 
of  disease — that  he  was  liable  at  any  moment  (as  was  soon  to  be 
mournfully  verified)  to  be  suddenly  cut  off.  All  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  that  he  had  acccepted  the  command  of  the  army  but 
for  an  exigency,  and  that  when  that  exigency  passed,  he  would 
resign. 

Next  him,  and  on  his  retirement  the  senior  in  command, 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  Republicans  attributed  a  larger  share 
than  to  any  other  person  of  the  origination  of  the  present  syste- 
matic effort  to  reduce  the  popular  features  in  our  government  to 
as  low  a  standard,  in  all  save  election,  as  they  then  held  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  also  expected  that  an  attack  on  the  elective  fea- 
ture would  promptly  follow  success  in  the  present  undertaking. 
The  public  did  not  know  that  Hamilton,  so  far  from  being  a 
mere  coadjutor  of  the  President,  was  the  prime  engineer — that 
John  Adams  had  always  been  doubtful  and  reluctant,  and  now, 
when  the  delirium  of  excitement  was  passing  away,  that  his  bet- 
ter sense  was  presenting  the  chalice  of  too  late  repentance*  to 
his  lips. 

Yet,  while  iess  informed  and  burning  partisans,  equally 
dreaded  and  hated  Adams  and  Hamilton,  we  believe  those  who 
had  better  facilities  of  information,  and  particularly  those  who 
had  mixed  in  public  life,  continued  to  make  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  political  character  and  purposes  of  the  two  men, 
even  during  the  "  Keign  of  Terror,"  when  Adams  officially  stood 
responsible  for  the  obnoxious  legislation  of  his  party,  and  Ham- 
ilton, until  called  into  the  army,  was  but  a  private  citizen.  Jef- 
fereon,  for  example,  it  subsequently  clearly  appeal's,  suspected 
that  Hamilton  was  preparing  for  his  "  crisis,"  *  and  to  decide  it 
by  the  sword.     He  believed  Mr.  Adams  something  very  diffe^ 

1  We  Are  anthorized  by  no  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Adams  to  say  that  ho  litenBj 
repented  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  the  arm^  bills,  etc.  But  we  iuitt^ 
ft'om  his  views  already  quoted,  from  his  subsequent  declarations,  and  more  still  fh)in  hit 
conduct.  His  life  and  writings,  as  a  whole,  m  our  judgment,  clearly  soatain  tluBvief 
And  we  need  not  say  that  we  regard  it  as  a  most  creditable  one  to  him. 

*  Bee  Tol  i.  p.  680. 
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exit  from  a  Republican,  and  at  this  moment  completely  infatuated 
by  bad  advisers,  and  by  the  hot  indiscretion  and  ungovernable 
temper  which  formed  a  part  of  his  character.  He  believed  him 
insanely  anxious  for  a  war  w^tli  France.  But  he  suspected  him, 
we  think,  of  no  systematic  design  to  overthrow  the  constitution, 
or  to  call  in  force,  if  force  proved  necessary  to  effect  that  object. 

Most  of  the  Eepublicans  who  were  versed  in  public  affairs, 
made  the  same  distinction  between  the  men.  And  even  with 
the  most  ignorant,  there  was  something  in  the  frankness  and 
largeness  of  John  Adams's  nature,  and  much  in  his  history,  that 
not  only  told  common  instincts  that  he  was  not  a  plotter,  but 
carried  a  strong  appeal  to  the  latent  affections  and  magnanimity 
of  the  rudest  men.  There  never  was  an  hour  in  John  Adams's 
life  when  he  did  not  command  the  affections  of  tlie  masses  of  his 
own  party.  There  never  was  an  hour  when  had  he  stood  up  in 
his  bravery,  and  in  his  perfect  Americanism,  before  a  popular 
audience  of  his  opponents,  and  appealed  to  them  in  his  rugged, 
powerful  eloquence,  that  he  would  not  have  carried  the  personal 
sympathies  of  many — of  all  who  can  love  a  man  for  his  heart, 
if  they  disagree  with  his  head. 

It  was  otherwise,  wholly  otherwise,  with  Hamilton.  None 
had  so  devoted  a  coterie  of  sub-chiefs,  but  not  a  single  chord  of 
sympathy  united  the  popular  heart  to  him.  He  was  generally 
beaten  in  his  State,  and  generally  beaten  in  the  place  of  his 
residence.  No  popular  audience  ever  loved  to  listen  to  him. 
When  he  attempted  to  address  a  meeting  called  in  the  city  of 
his  residence,  to  express  the  public  sentiment  on  Jay's  treaty,  he 
was  stoned.  Nothing  but  a  very  commanding  Federal  majority 
could  have  secured  his  election  to  any  popular  office  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  career.  He  was  careful  to  never  risk  such 
an  experiment — or  else  he  had  no  inclination  for  elective  office. 
He  was  not  merely  an  unpopular  man,  but  among  opponents  and 
even  among  lukewarm  partisans  of  his  own  side,  was  a  suspected 
and  dreaded  man.  Without  being  able  to  tell  why,  people  feared 
his  purposes.  He  could  take  no  step  which  did  not,  by  some  fata- 
lity, deepen  these  impressions,  and  he  never  w^as  more  unfortunate 
in  this  respect,  than  when  he  attempted  anything  for  popularity. 
There  are  a  class  of  men,  like  John  Hampden,  whom  the  people 
spontaneously  love.  There  are  a  class  of  men  infinitely  below 
the  moral  and  intellectual  rank  of  Hampden — stained,  it  may  be^ 
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with  serious  faults — who  still  find  a  large  and  permanent  place 
in  the  popular  sympathy.  There  are  a  class  of  men  who,  almost 
independently  of  known  facts,  are  instinctively  feared.  The  good 
and  tlic  patriotic  are  often  temporarily  unpopular,  but  they  are 
rarely,  where  their  lives  are  before  the  public,  suspected  and 
dreaded.  Whether  Hamilton's  steady  unpopularity  was  based 
upon  a  pure  misconception  of  his  character — whether  that  pub- 
lic which  he  pronounced  a  "  deformed  and  blind  monster,"  mis- 
took a  Hampden  for  a  Strafford,  must  soon  be  decided,  so  far  as 
his  acts  throw  light  on  the  question ;  for  the  sands  of  his  life 
were  now  counted,  and  were  swiftly  running  out. 

But,  whatever  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  sentiment,  when 
the  iCepiiblicans  saw  this  man  placed  over  every  Revolutionarj 
name  but  one  in  an  army  which  they  believed  had  no  outward 
foe  to  encounter — when  they  believed  that  he  must  very  soon 
(as  soon  as  the  idea  of  a  French  war  gave  place  to  one  of  em- 
ploying the  army  in  any  other  way)  succeed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand— when  they  looked  through  the  list  of  officers  and  saw 
them  all  selected  from  one  side — they  believed  the  "  crisis"  of 
the  Kepublic  had  come.     Mr.  Adams,  it  subsequently  appearc, 
would  have  chosen  to  commission  some  general  officers  (or  at 
least  one)  from  the  Republican  side.     But  the  practical  exclu- 
sion was  so  rigorous,  tliat  Jefferson  used  atterwards  to  laughingly 
say,  that  when  he  came  to  the  Presidency,  he  found  but  one  of 
the  officei-s  of  the  army  who  had  supported  him.' 

>  We  have  mentioned  already  that  even  the  calm  and  good  first  President  was  per 
snaded  by  constant  and  artfal  misrepresentations  to  believe  that  the  Republicans  coold 
not  be  trusted  in  case  of  a  war  with  France.  Ho  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jolf 
6,  1798 : 

*'  Under  the  rose,  I  shall  candidly  declare,  that  I  do  not,  ftrom  mv  present  recollection 
of  them,  conceive  that  a  desirable  set  [of  officers]  could  be  formed  from  the  old  genenlf, 
some  having  never  displayed  any  talents  for  enterprise,  and  others  havinpr  shown  ageM- 
ral  opposition  to  the  Government,  or  predilection  to  French  measures,  be  their  pre«Dt 
conduct  what  it  may.  Those,  who  will  come  up  with  a  flowing  tide,  will  descend  with 
the  ebb,  and  there  can  be  no  dependence  placed  upon  them  in  momenti  of  difi* 
cultv," — Sparka*9  fVashingUm^  vol.  xi.  p.  256. 

These  views  are  repeated  in  a  letter  to  the  same,  September  30,  1798.— See  /(• 
p.  317. 

After  the  higher  commissions  were  filled,  he  wrote  the  same,  October  15th,  1798,  iB 
respect  to  the  proper  ** instructions  of  the  generals"  for  ** selecting  fit  characters "f(>f 
the  lower  offices.  After  saying  that  he  thought  the  first  preference  should  begirento 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  in  the  prime  of  life,  etc.,  he  added : 

^^  Secondly,  if  such  are  not  to  be  found,  next  to  young  gentlemen  of  good  families 
liberal  education,  and  high  sense  of  honor ;  and  thirdly,  in  neither  case  to  any  who  t^ 
known  enemies  to  their  own  Government ;  for  they  will  as  certainly  attempt  to  crette 
disturbances  in  the  military  as  they  have  done  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  cooo* 
try."— i5.  p.  324. 

These  views  are  repeated  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Brigadier-General  Davie,  of  tw 

{irovisional  army,  in  which,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Washington  advises  tkc 
brmer  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subordinates. — See  lb.  p.  336. 
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The  feelings  of  his  party  at  this  period  are  reflected  by  Jef- 
ferson. In  May,  1798,  he  had  been  shown  a  letter  written  by 
the  celebrated  Virginia  statesman,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  in 
"which  the  latter  had  said,  "  that  it  was  not  unwise  now  to  esti- 
mate the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  Korth  Carolina,  with  a 
▼iew  to  their  separate  existence."  Jefferson  thus  wrote  Taylor 
from  Philadelphia,  June  1st,  on  that  text : 

•'  In  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  miut,  from  the  nature  of  man,  bo 
opposite  particia,  and  violent  dissensions  and  discords ;  and  one  of  these,  for  the 
most  part,  roust  prevail  over  the  other  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Perhaps  this 
party  division  is  necessary  to  induce  each  to  watch  and  delate  to  the  people  tlic 
proceedings  of  the  other.  But  if  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the 
fither  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal  government  can  ever  exist. 
If  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  we  break 
the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there  ?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone  cut  off, 
will  our  nature  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still  to  the  south  of  that,  and  with 
mXi  the  passions  of  men  ?  Immediately  we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia 
party  arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy,  and  the  public  mind  will  be  distracted  with 
the  same  party  spirit.  What  a  game,  too,  will  the  one  party  have  in  their  hands, 
by  eternally  threatening  the  other  thai  unless  they  do  so  and  so,  they  will  join  their 
northern  nciglibors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  imme- 
diately the  conflict  will  be  established  between  the  representatives  of  these  two 
States,  and  they  will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  an  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a  thing  which 
never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting 
or  a  vestry ;  seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with,  I  had  rather  keep 
oar  Xew  England  associates  for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transferred 
toothers.''  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  **  Better  keep  together  as  we  are,  haul  off  from  Europe  as  soon 
as  we  can,  and  from  all  attachments  to  any  portions  of  it ;  and  if  they  show  their 
power  just  sufficiently  to  hoop  us  together,  it  will  be  the  happiest  situation  in  which 
we  can  exist.  If  the  game  runs  sometimes  against  us  at  home,  we  must  have 
patience  till  luck  turns,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  winning  back  the 
prineipUs  we  have  lost.  For  this  is  a  game  where  principles  are  the  stake. 
Better  luck,  therefore,  to  us  all,  and  health,  happiness,  and  friendly  salutations  to 
yourself." 

The  provisional  army  was  officered,  and  its  organization 
commenced.  Recruiting  stations  were  opened  throughout  the 
country.  Military  bodies  began  to  meet  the  eye.  Fifes, 
and  drums  sounded  throughout  the  land.  It  is  probable  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery  began  to  break 
on  the  ear  as  they  were  disciplined  in  gun  practice  ! 

Jefferson,  on  the  26th  of  September,  wrote  the  letter  we  have 
seen  to  Mr.  Rowan.     On  the  11th  of  October,  he  thus  addressed 
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Stephens  Tliompson  Mason,  one  of  the  senators  in  Congress  from 
Virginia : 

*^  The  XYZ  fever  has  coiuiderably  abated  through  the  coantiT,  ts  I  ta 
informed,  and  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are  working  hard.  I  fancy  that  some  of 
the  State  legislatures  will  take  strong  ground  on  this  occasion.  For  my  own  ptrt,  I 
consider  those  laws  as  merely  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  hov  £b 
it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  goes  down,  we  dol 
immediately  sec  attempted  another  act  of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  Fresdeis 
shall  continue  in  office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the 
succession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.  At  letH, 
this  may  be  the  aim  of  the  Oliverians,  while  Monk  and  the  Cavaliers  (who  are  pe^ 
haps  the  strongest)  may  be  playing  their  game  for  the  restoration  of  his  Dost 
gracious  majesty  George  the  Third.  That  these  things  are  in  contemi^tion,  I  hm 
no  doubt ;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their  failure,  after  the  dupery  of  which  «r 
countrymen  have  shown  themselves  susceptible.'^ 

This  letter  betrays  unwonted  excitement. 

Towards  the  close  of  October,  George  and  Wilson  C.  Kicholas 
being  at  Monticello,  discussed  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  plan  of 
the  leading  Republicans,  who  "finding  theraselv^es  of  no  use  "in 
Congress,  "  brow-beaten  as  they  were  by  a  bold  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority,"  had  "  concluded  to  retire  from  that  field,  and 
take  a  stand  in  the  State  legislatures,"  against  their  opponents* 
"  enterprises  on  the  Constitution."  They  deliberated  on  engage 
ing  the  cooperation  of  Kentucky,  with  Virginia,  in  an  "ener- 
getic protestation  against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,"  u 
the  "  sympathy  between  "  these  States  "  was  more  cordial  and 
more  intimately  confidential,  than  between  any  other  two  Stat© 
of  Republican  policy." 

Tlie  brothers  pressed  Mr.  Jefferson  strongly  "  to  sketch  reso- 
lutions for  that  purpose,"  which  George  Nicholas,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Kentucky,  agreed  to  present  to  its  legislature.  Haying 
obtained  their  "  solemn  assurance  "  that  it  should  not  be  known 
from  what  quarter  the  resolutions  came,  Jefferson  drafted  them. 
The  Nicholases  faithfully  kept  the  secret,  and  it  was  not  until 
1821,  that  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  a  direct  letter  of  inquiry  from 
a  son  of  George  Nicholas,  avowed  his  agency  in  the  transaction. 
It  is  from  this  letter  we  have  drawn  the  preceding  particulars.' 

The  resolutions  thus  prepared  were  substantially  those  which 
soon  became  famous  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  "Ken- 
tucky Resolutions.^'    Two  drafts  of  them,  the  original  and  a  fair 

1  December  11, 1821. 
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copy,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  handwriting,  were  found  among  his 
papers,  and  a  copy  is  given  in  the  Congressional  edition  of  his 
Works.*    The  first  resolution  is  as  follows : 

'*  1.  lUiolvtd^  That  the  seTeral  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  not  -united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  GoTemment; 
bnt  that,  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United 
States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  Gro?ernment  for 
special  purposes — delegated  to  that  GoTernment  certain  definite  powers,  reserving, 
each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-govemment ;  and 
that  whensocTer  the  general  GoYemment  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are 
unanthoritatiTe,  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as 
a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party : 
that  the  Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  bnt  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.*' 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  show 
how  these  principles  apply  to  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  to 
punish  frauds  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  other  crimes 
not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution ;  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  speech  ;  to  allow  the  President  to  banish  aliens 
at  pleasure ; — and  all  of  these  are  pronounced  wholly  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect. 

The  seventh  resolution  declares  that  the  construction  applied 
by  the  General  Government  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  authorize  Congress  to  impose  taxes  and  excises,  pay  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  "  goes 
to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the 
Constitution,"  and  "  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary 
subject  of  revisal  and  correction,  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  imme- 
diate redress." 

The  eighth  resolution  provides  "  that  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence and  correspondence  be  appointed"  to  communicate  the 
preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of  other  States,  and  after 
assuring  them  of  the  fidelity  of  this  "commonwealth"  to  a 
constitutional  union,  to  apprise  them  that  it 

«  VoL  is.  p.  404. 

VOL.  n. — 29 
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**  is  determiDed,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are,  to  sabmit  to  undelegated, 


and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth :  that  it 
cases  of  an  abuse  of  tbe  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the  General  GoTennKot, 
being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitotioail 
remedy  ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  niQifi* 
cation  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy :  that  eTcry  State  has  a  natural  riglu  ii 
cases  not  within  the  compact  (casus  non  fcederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  aatbontj 
all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits :  that  without  this  right,  tbey 
would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whosoerer  might  exereae 
this  right  of  judgment  for  them:  that  nevertheless,  this  commonwealth,  froa 
motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate  with 
them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  proper  to  communicate,  they  akie 
being  parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  Judge  in  the  last  resoK  ^f 
the  powers  exercised  under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  crettore 
of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgmeat 
of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created  aid 
modified."  •  •  •  • 

After  reciting  the  conclusions  which  would  flow  from  them 
if  the  obnoxious  acts  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  resolution  pro- 
ceeds to  say, 

**  that  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  anoted 

at  the  threshold  [will]  necessarily  drive  these  States  into  revolution  and  blood." 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  That  this  commonwealth  does  therefore  call  on  its  co^tates  for  an  expresioi 

of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  eo^ 

tain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or  an 

not  authorized  by  the  federal  compact.    And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  bt 

so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  govemmeot,  wbe 

ther  general  or  particular.    And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  will 

be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  tbeir 

own.    That  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  teti 

as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaratioB 

that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the  Geoenl 

Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all  powen 

whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  conso* 

lidating  them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to 

bind  the  States  (not  merely  as  the  cases  made  federal  (ecutis  fcederis)  but)  in  afl 

cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their 

consent:    that   this  wodld   be  to  surrender  the  form   of  government  we  have 

chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  fron 

our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 

made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  wiQ 

each  take  measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  no  any  otheit 

of  the  General  Government  not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Gonati* 

tution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their  respective  territories.** 

The  ninth  resolution  authorizes  the  committee  to  communicate 
by  writing  or  personal  conferences  with  persons  appointed  for 
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the  same  object  by  other  States;  and  directs  them  to  lay  their 
proceedings  before  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 

A  very  full  synopsis  of  these  voluminous  resolutions  has  not 
here  been  attempted,  as  they  will  be  given  entire  in  another 
portion  of  the  work.* 

Tlie  genuine  import  of  these  resolutions — whether  they  con- 
♦•emplated  in  the  last  resort  a  constitutional  or  extra-constitu- 
tional remedy  for  the  grievances  complained  of — has  excited 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Mr.  Madison  has  too  fully  examined 
this  subject  (including  the  purport  of  the  Virginia  resolutions' 
of  the  same  epoch)  to  leave  any  need  for  further  argument  by 
those  wlio  concur  in  his  interpretation.  His  views  will  be  found 
in  several  letters  to  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  in  one  to  Edward 
Everett,  and  in  various  others  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Andrew 
Stevenson,  etc.,  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  in  "  Selec- 
tions from  the  Private  Correspondence  of  James  Madison,  from 
1813  to  1836,  published  by  J.  C.  McGuire,  exclusively  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  Washington,  1853."  * 

Mr.  Madison  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  last  resort  con- 
templated by  the  Kentucky  resolutions  was  extra-constitutional, 
was  an  appeal  to  the  natural  and  sacred  right  of  resistance 
against  flagrant  and  otherwise  incurable  oppression.  This  was  a 
different  idea,  perhaps,  from  that  held  when  Jefferson  wrote  Mr. 
Rowan — and  if  so  it  was  the  more  deliberate  and  the  final  idea. 

Mr.  Jefferson  believed  tlie  '•  crisis  "  of  the  Constitution  had 
come — that  statutes  and  decisions  had  in  essential  particulars 
subverted  it — that  armies  were  organizing  to  crush  opposition 
and  make  that  subversion  complete.  If  the  appeal  to  solemn 
compacts  was  finally  disregarded,  if  after  the  last  solemn  remon- 
strance and  protest  of  the  aggrieved,  the  unauthorized  and  forc- 
ible changes  in  the  whole  framework  of  our  government  were 
persisted  in,  he  was  in  favor  of  resistance,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
securing  the  rights  obtained  by  the  Kevolution  by  again  un- 
sheathing the  sword  of  the  Revolution.  We  shall  soon  see 
whether  this  stern  alternative  was  decided  on  and  proclaimed  a 
moment  too  soon. 

The  resolutions,  presented  and  passed  (almost  unanimously) 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  about  the  middle  of  November, 
differed  in  several  particulars  from  the  preceding  draft.    The 

>  See  ArpiNDDC  No.  17.      *  Fur  a  copj  of  wUch  we  ore  indebted  to  Mr.  licGnire. 
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ninth  was  omitted,  and  the  eighth  so  modified  that  it  directed  the 
resohitions  to  be  placed  before  Congress  by  the  representatiFes 
of  Kentucky,  who  were  instructed  "  to  use  thoir  best  endeaYon 
to  procure  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  repeal  of  the  afore- 
said unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts."  The  Grovemor  was 
requested  to  transmit  the  resolutions  to  the  other  States,  and 
solicit  their  coaction  in  procuring  that  repeal. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conjecture  that 
Jefferson  was  consulted  before  these  changes  were  made,  and 
that  he  acquiesced  in,  if  indeed  he  did  not  propose  them.  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas  was  a  resident  of  the  same  county.  There  waa 
suflScient  time  for  a  subsequent  correspondence  before  the  r»o- 
lutions  were  presented  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  Men 
like  the  Nicholases  would  not  be  likely  to  press  another  man  to 
draw  up  an  important  document  for  a  specific  object,  and  then 
change  it  without  again  advising  with  the  author.  In  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  young  Nicholas,  in  1821,  he  admits  the  authorship 
without  any  hint  that  it  was  a  joint  production.  Again,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  three  days  (we  think)  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  before  therefore  they 
could  have  probably  reached  Jefferson  (by  any  roads  and  means 
of  communication  then  in  use)  the  latter  wrote  Mr.  Madison. 

**  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  the  Kentucky  resolations.  I  think  ve 
should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important  {Principles  they  contain,  M>  as  to  hold  to 
that  ground  in  future,  and  leaye  the  matter  in  such  a  train  as  that  we  may  not  be 
committed  absolutely  to  push  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  yet  may  be  free  to 
push  as  far  as  erents  will  render  prudent.'* 

This  describes  the  resolutions  better  as  passed  than  in  their 
original  form. 

Essentially  in  the  same  spirit  he,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
wrote  Colonel  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  who,  like  Mr.  Madison, 
had  gone  into  the  Virginia  Legislature  expressly  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing a  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  Government. 

We  will  give  several  passages  from  this  interesting  letter, 
having  no  connection  with  the  immediate  point  under  discussion, 
because  they  present  us  the  precise  color  of  his  general  views  at 
this  eventful  period. 

**  I  owe  you  a  political  letter.  Tet  the  infidelities  of  the  poat-oiBoe  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  are  against  my  writing  fuUy  and  freely,  whilst  my  own 
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dispositions  are  as  much  against  mysteries,  innuendoes,  and  half-confidences.  I 
know  not  which  mortifies  me  most,  that  I  should  fear  to  write  what  I  think,  or  my 
country  bear  such  a  state  of  things.  Yet  Lyon's  judges,  and  a  jury  of  all  nations, 
are  objects  of  national  fear.  We  agree  in  all  the  essential  ideas  of  your  letter. 
We  agree  particularly  in  the  necessity  of  some  reform,  and  of  some  better  security 
for  civil  liberty.  But  perhaps  we  do  not  see  the  existing  circumstances  in  the  same 
point  of  view.  There  are  many  considerations  dehors  of  the  State,  which  will  occur 
to  you  without  enumeration.  I  should  not  apprehend  them,  if  all  was  sound  within. 
But  there  is  a  most  respectable  part  of  our  State  who  have  been  enveloped  in  the 
XYZ  delusion,  and  who  destroy  our  unanimity  for  the  present  moment.  This 
disease  of  the  imagination  will  pass  over,  because  the  patients  are  essentially  repub- 
licans. Indeed,  the  doctor  is  now  on  his  way  to  cure  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  tax- 
gatherer.  But  give  time  for  the  medicine  to  work,  and  for  the  repetition  of  stronger 
doses,  which  must  be  administered.  The  principle  of  the  present  majority  is 
excessive  expense^  money  enough  to  fill  all  their  maws,  or  it  will  not  be  worth  the 
risk  of  their  supporting.  They  cannot  borrow  a  dollar  in  Europe,  or  above  two  or 
three  millions  in  America.  This  is  not  the  fourth  of  the  expenses  of  this  year, 
unprovided  for.  Paper  money  would  be  perilous  even  to  the  paper  men.  Nothing, 
then,  but  excessive  taxation  can  get  us  along ;  and  this  will  carry  reason  and  reflec- 
tion to  every  man*s  door,  and  particularly  in  the  hour  of  election. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I 
would  be  willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduction  of  the  administration  of 
our  Government  to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  Constitution  ;  I  mean  an  additional 
article,  taking  from  the  federal  Government  the  power  of  borrowing.  I  now  deny 
their  power  of  making  paper  money  or  anything  else  a  legal  tender.  I  know  that 
to  pay  all  proper  expenses  within  the  year,  would,  in  case  of  war,  be  hard  on  us. 
But  not  so  hard  as  ten  wars  instead  of  one.  For  wars  would  be  reduced  in  that 
proportion ;  besides  that  the  State  governments  would  be  free  to  lend  their  credit 

in  borrowing  quotas. 

•  ••••• 

**  For  the  present  I  should  be  for  resolving  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  to  be 
against  the  Constitution  and  merely  void,  and  for  addressing  the  other  States  to 
obtain  similar  declarations ;  and  I  would  not  do  anything  at  this  moment  which 
should  commit  us  further,  but  reserve  ourselves  to  shape  our  future  measures  or  no 

neasures  by  the  events  which  may  happen. 

•  ••••« 

"  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  while  our  State  governments  are  the  very 
best  in  the  world,  without  exception  or  comparison,  our  general  Government  has,  in 
the  rapid  course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  become  more  arbitrary,  and  has  swallowed 
more  of  the  public  liberty,  than  even  that  of  England.  I  inclose  you  a  column,  cut 
out  of  a  London  paper,  to  show  you  that  the  English,  though  charmed  with  our 
making  their  enemies  our  enemies,  yet  blush  and  weep  over  our  Sedition  Law. 

"  But  I  inclose  you  something  more  important.  It  is  a  petition  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manner  of  appointing  our  juries,  and  a  remedy  against  the  jury  of  all 
nations^  which  is  handing  about  here  for  signature,  and  will  be  presented  to  your 
House.  I  know  it  will  require  but  little  ingenuity  to  make  objections  to  the  details 
of  its  execution ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  by  small  difficulties ;  make  it  as  perfect 
as  yon  can  at  a  first  essay,  and  depend  on  amending  its  defects  as  they  develop 
themselves  in  practice.     I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approbation  and  patronage 
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It  is  the  only  thing  which  can  yield  as  a  little  present  protection  against  the  d«m- 
nion  of  a  faction,  while  circumstances  are  maturing  for  bringing  and  keeping  tk 
Government  in  real  unison  with  the  spirit  of  their  constitoents.''  ^ 

One  of  these  passages  settles  all  that  is  important  in  the 
inquiry  we  have  been  making,  because  it  decisively  shows  that 
whether  Jcflerson  had  concerted  modifications  of  Lis  original 
resolutions  with  George  Nicholas  or  not,  he  now,  in  less  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  drafting  them,  proposed  corresponding 
modifications  in  the  action  of  Virginia. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  due  to  historic  truth.  They  are  not 
presented  as  modifying  any  principle  or  theory  of  political 
action  enounced  in  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions. 

On  the  2J:th  of  December,  1798,  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
by  an   overwhelming  majority,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
(offered  by  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline)  responsive  to  those  of 
Kentucky.    They  were  drafted  by  Mr.  Madison,  as  he  avows  in 
his  later  correspondence.    They  were  as  decided  in  the  essence 
as  those  passed  by  Kentucky,  but  were  drawn  up  with  more 
deliberation,  and  with  a  more  studied  avoidance  of  phraseology 
that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  misconstruction.     They  ei- 
pressed  "  deep  regret  at  a  spirit  in  sundry  instances  manifested 
by  the  federal  Government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced 
constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter  "  and  "  so  to  consoli- 
date the  States  by  degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obviow 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  wliich  would  be  to  transpose 
the  present  Republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an 
absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed    monarchy."     They  protested 
against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  "palpable  and  alarming 

'  This  alludes  to  a  petition  addressed  "  to  the  Speaker  and  House  of  Delegates  of  ike 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  being  a  protest  against  interference  of  judiciary  betwwn 
representative  and  constituent,"  whicn  will  be  found  published  in  the  Congress  editioo 
of  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  447-454. 

It  was  intended  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  appointing  grand  juries,  and 


cular  letters  of  several  members  of  the  late  Congress,  and  particularly  letters  witb  tbe 
signature  of  Samuel  J.  Cabell,  endeavoring,  at  a  time  of  real  publio  danger,  to  disMiid- 
nate  unfounded  calumnies  against  the  happy  government  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
by to  separate  the  people  therefrom :  and  to  produce  or  increase  a  foreien  inflaence, 
ruinous  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  independence  of  these  United  States.*'^ 

Cabell  was  the  representative  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  congressional  district,  consistiog 
of  Amherst,  Albemarle,  Fluvanna,  and  Goochland.     Hence  his  activity  in  this  affiur. 

The  petition  has  a  good  deal  of  the  ring  of  the  old  Revolutionary  metal,  and  will 
repay  the  curious  reader  for  turning  to  it. 
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infractions  of  the  Constitution,"  and  called  upon  each  of  the 
other  States  "to  take  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  for 
cooperating"  "in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.'^ 

The  third  session  of  the  fifth  Congress  opened  on  the  third  of 
December.  The  President  declared  in  his  speech  that  the  tran- 
sactions between  France  and  the  United  States,  during  the  recess, 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  communication,  and  that 
this  would  "  confirm  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  towards 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  dificrences  with  that  power ;"  that 
while  France  wished  to  appear  solicitous  to  avoid  a  rupture,  by 
expressing  its  willingness  to  receive  a  minister,  it  was  "  unfor- 
tonate  for  professions  of  this  kind,"  that  it  used  terms  which 
"  might  countenance  the  inadmissible  pretension  "  of  a  right  to 
prescribe  his  qualification;  and  that,  while  asserting  its  own 
disposition  to  conciliate,  it  should  "indirectly  question"  the 
**  sincerity  of  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  so  many  demonstrative  proofs  had  been  given."  He 
said  that  tlie  decree  of  the  Directory,  "  alleged  to  be  intended  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  the  French  cruisers,"  could  give  no 
relief,  as  it  only  enjoined  conformity  to  law,  and  the  law  itself 
was  the  source  of  the  depredations ;  that  the  law  condemning 
vessels  any  portion  of  the  cargoes  of  which  was  of  British  manu- 
facture, had  "  lately  received  a  confirmation  by  the  failure  of  a 
proposition  for  its  repeal ;"  that  this  law  was,  of  itself,  "  an  une- 
quivocal act  of  war,"  calling  for  "  firm  resistance ;"  that  "  hith- 
erto, therefore,  nothing  was  discoverable  in  the  conduct  of 
France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defence ;" 
that  "  to  extend  or  invigorate  them  was  our  true  policy ;"  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  regret  those  already  entered  upon ;  and  that 
**  in  proportion  as  we  enlarged  our  view  of  the  portentous  and 
incalculable  situation  of  Europe,  we  should  discover  new  and 
cogent  motives  for  the  full  development  of  our  energies  and 
resources."    He  continued : 


tt 


But  in  demonstrating  by  oar  conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in  the  necessary 
protection  of  our  rights  and  honor,  we  shall  give  no  room  to  infer  that  we  abandon 
the  derire  of  peace.  An  efficient  preparation  for  war  can  alone  insure  peace.  It  i* 
peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and  persevcringly  cultivated,  and  harmony  betweea 
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U8  and  France  may  be  restored  sit  her  option.  But  to  send  another  minister  witkt 
more  determinate  assurances  that  he  would  be  received,  would  be  an  act  of  hiai> 
liation  to  which  the  United  States  ought  not  to  submit.  It  oiust  therefore  be  left  wiih 
France  (if  she .  is  indeed  desirous  of  accommodation)  to  take  the  requiste  aepi. 
The  United  States  will  steadily  obserrc  the  maxims  by  which  they  have  hichcm 
been  governed.  They  will  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  embassy.  And  with  t  at 
cere  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  desist  from  hostility,  to  make  reparitiM 
for  the  injuries  heretofore  inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in  fotore, 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  xDikiig 
to  you  this  declaration,  I  give  a  pledge  to  France  and  the  world  that  the  Esecvufe 
authority  of  this  country  still  adheres  to  the  humane  and  pacific  policy  which  bti 
invariably  governed  its  proceedings,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  otber 
branches  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Bat  cosfl' 
dcring  the  late  manifestations  of  her  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  I  deem  it  t 
duty  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  whether  we  negt>tiatt 
with  her  or  not,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be  alike  indispensable.  Tbcn 
alone  will  give  us  an  equal  treaty,  and  insure  its  observance." 

Jefferson  arrived  in  the  capital  on  Christmas  Day,  and  lie 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  27th  of  December.  He  wrote 
Madison,  January  3, 1799 : 

*'  The  President's  speech,  so  unlike  himself  in  point  of  moderation,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  military  conclave,  and  particularly  Hamilton.  When 
the  Senate  gratuitously  hint  Logan  to  him,  you  see  him  in  his  reply  come  ont  in  hit 
genuine  colors." 

Mr.  Jefferson  here  fell  into  an  utter  error,  which  shows  how 
well  Hamilton's  plans,  projects  and  political  views  were  kept 
concealed  from  his  opponents.  The  "  military  conclave  "  alluded 
to,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Provisional  Army,  who  had  assembled 
at  the  seat  of  Government  to  concert  their  military  arnmge- 
ments.  If  Hamilton  wrote,  or  dictated  Wolcott's  draft  of  the 
speech,  he  prepared  an  exceedingly  coolly  worded,  but  none 
the  less  decisive,  war  document.  It  practically  closed  the  door 
of  conciliation,  unless  France  would  sue  more  abjectly  for  peace 
than  anybody  expected ;  or,  rather,  it  assumed  that  door  to  be 
already  closed,  and  that  the  United  States  could  not  reopen  it 
without  dishonor. 

The  Senate  went  far  beyond  the  tone  of  the  speech  in  its 
answering  address.  It  substantially  assumed^  throughout,  that 
all  had  been  done  by  the  United  States,  towards  a  pacification 
with  France,  that  honor  permitted,  and  that  the  sole  altemadve 
was,  thenceforth,  to  prepare  vigorously  for  war.     It  said : 
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**  But  if,  after  the  repeated  proofs  we  have  given  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
tbese  professions  should  be  accompanied  by  insinuations,  implicating  the  integrity 
with  which  it  has  been  pursued ;  if,  neglecting  and  passing  by  the  constitutional 
and  authorized  agents  of  the  Government,  they  are  made  through  the  medium  of 
indiTiduals,  without  public  character  or  authority;  and  above  all,  if  they  carry  with 
tliem  ft  chum  to  prescribe  the  political  qualifications  of  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  be  employed  in  the  negotiation ;  they  are  not  entitled  to  attention  or  con* 
■ideration,  but  ought  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  separate  the  people  from  their 
OOTemment,  and  to  bring  about  by  intrigue  that  which  open  force  could  not 
effect.'' 

The  "  hint "  to  Logan's  journey  was  purely  "  gratuitous," 
because  the  President  had  not  referred  to  it ;  and  the  ingenuity 
which  could  string  together,  in  so  few  words  as-  those  above,  so 
many  keen  provocatives  to  Mr.  Adams's  weaknesses  and  follies, 
was  worthy  of  that  craftier  enemy  in  his  Cabinet,  who,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  spied  them  out  without  hindrance,  and 
took  advantage  of  them  without  compunction. 

The  explosion  followed.     Mr.  Adams  replied  to  the  Senate  : 

"  I  have  seen  no  real  evidence  of  any  change  of  system  or  disposition  in  the 
French  Republic  towards  the  United  States.  Although  the  officious  interference  of 
individuals,  without  public  character  or  authority,  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit,  yet 
it  deaerves  to  be  considered  whether  that  temerity  and  impertinence  of  individuals 
affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  between  France  and  the  United  States,  whe- 
ther by  their  secret  correspondence  or  otherwise,  and  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
people,  and  separate  them  from  their  Government,  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into 
and  corrected." 

The  mention  of  the  "  secret  correspondence "  looks  like 
an  approving  allusion  to  the  newspaper  charge  that  Logan  was 
an  emissary  of  Jeflferson ;  and  the  President's  ready  invocation 
of  penal  laws,  shows  how  completely  his  better  principles  were 
the  sport  of  his  passions,  when  freshly  roused.  The  hint  to  resort 
to  penal  laws  to  prevent  the  freedom  of  political  action,  was 
thrown  on  a  soil  where  it  was  certain  to  rankly  vegetate. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gave  far  more  credit  to  the  moderation  of  the 
President's  speech  than  it  deserved,  considering  tliat  the  latter 
had,  since  the  first  week  in  October,  been  in  the  possession  of  in- 
formation which,  we  have  his  own  admission,  perfectly  convinced 
him  that  France  was  seeking,  and  making  real,  and  even  formal, 
diplomatic  overtures  for  reopening,  negotiations  looking  to  an 
honorable  pacification.  How  are  these  declarations  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  that  most  unfortunate  assertion  which  opens  the  para 
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graph  just  quoted  from  his  reply  to  the  Senate  ?  It  is,  assuredly, 
a  heavy  draft  on  credulity  to  believe  he  was  sincere  on  both 
occasions.  But  he  was  one  of  those  men  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  who,  in  the  paroxysm  of  rage,  verily  believe  whatever  thcj 
desire  to  believe,  whatever  they  feel ;  and  who,  under  such  circnm- 
stances  are  not  to  be  treated,  or  reckoned  with  as  moral  agent& 

The  holidays  were  over  before  Congress  proceeded  seriondy 
to  business. 

We  have  seen  that  Hamilton  was  accustomed  to  send  in 
programmes  for  his  followers,  at  each  session.  That  for  the 
session  of  1798-99  was  far  too  important  a  document  to  be 
passed  over,  without  a  careful  scrutiny,  by  all  who  are  desirous 
to  understand  the  real  objects  of  our  early  parties — to  unde^ 
stand  whether  it  was  Jefferson  or  his  opponents  who  attempted 
to  misstate  them  to  posterity. 

Tlie  document  (published  in  Hamilton's  works,  by  his  son)  is 
long,  but  we  have  felt  that  it  would  give  better  satisfaction  to 
present  it  entire : 

Hamilton  to  Datton. 

ITNL 

Au  accurate  view  of  the  internal  situation  of  the  United  States  proflents  miar 
discouraging  reflections  to  the  enlightened  friends  of  our  Goyemment  and  coimtrT. 
Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  success  of  our  public  meaflures  at  home  tnd 
abroad — uotwithstanding  the  instructive  comments  afforded  by  the  disastrous  tnd 
disgusting  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution — public  opinion  has  not  been  amelio- 
rated ;  soutimcnts  dangerous  to  social  happiness  have  not  been  diminished :  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  symptoms  which  warrant  the  apprehension  that  among  the 
most  numerous  class  of  citizens,  errors  of  a  very  pernicious  tendencj  bare  not  only 
preserved  but  have  extended  their  empire.  Though  something  may  hare  been 
gained  on  the  side  of  men  of  information  and  property,  more  has  probably  been 
lost  on  that  of  persons  of  a  different  description.  An  extraordinary  exertion  of 
the  friends  of  Government,  aided  by  circumstances  of  momentary  impression,  give, 
in  the  last  election  for  members  of  Congress,  a  more  favorable  countenance  to  fose 
States  than  they  had  before  worn  ;  yet  it  is  the  belief  of  well-informed  men,  thst 
no  real  or  desirable  change  has  been  wrought  in  those  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  admitted  by  close  observers,  that  some  of  the  parts  of  the  Union  which,  in 
time  past,  have  been  the  soundest,  have  of  late  exhibited  signs  of  a  gangrene, 
begun  and  propjressive. 

It  is  likewise  apparent  that  opposition  to  the  Government  has  acquired  more  syi- 
tem  than  formerly,  is  bolder  in  the  avowal  of  its  designs,  less  solicitous  than  it  wai 
to  discriminate  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Adminstration,  and  more  open  tnd 
more  enterprising  in  its  projects.  The  late  attempt  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to 
unite  the  State  legislatures  in  a  direct  resistance  to  certain  laws  of  the  Umon,  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  Government. 

It  is  stated,  in  addition,  that  the  opposition  party  in  Virginia,  the  head-qutiieni 
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of  the  faction,  haye  followed  up  the  hostile  declaratioDS  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  resolutions  of  their  General  Assembly  by  an  actual  preparation  of  the  means 
of  supporting  them  by  force  ;  that  they  have  taken  measures  to  put  their  militia  on 
A  more  efficient  footing — are  preparing  considerable  arsenals  and  magazines,  and 
(which  is  an  unequivocal  proof  how  much  they  are  in  earnest)  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  lay  new  taxes  on  their  citizens.  Amidst  such  serious  indications  of  hostility,  the 
■afety  and  the  duty  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  call  upon  them  to  adopt 
Tigorous  measures  of  counteraction.  It  will  be  wise  in  them  to  act  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  opposers  of  the  Government  are  resolved,  if  it  shall  be  practicable, 
to  make  its  existence  a  question  of  force.  Possessing  as  they  now  do  all  the  con- 
stitutional powers,  it  will  be  an  unpardonable  mistake  on  their  part  if  they  do  not 
exert  them  to  surround  the  Constitution  with  more  ramparts,  and  to  disconcert  the 
schemes  of  its  enemies. 

The  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  may  be  classed  under  heads. 
First. — ^Establishments  which  will  extend  the  influence  and  promote  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Government.  Under  this  head  three  important  expedients  occur. 
Urit,  The  extension  of  the  judiciary  system.  Second.  The  improvement  of  the 
great  communications,  as  well  interiorly  as  coastwise  by  turnpike  roads.  Third. 
The  institution  of  a  society  with  funds  to  be  employed  in  premiums  for  new  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements  in  agriculture  and  in  the  arts. 

The  extension  of  the  judiciary  system  ought  to  embrace  two  objects :  One,  the 
subdivision  of  each  State  into  small  districts  (suppose  Connecticut  into  four,  and  so 
on  in  proportion),  assigning  to  each  a  judge  with  a  moderate  salary.  The  other, 
the  appointment  in  each  county  of  conservators  or  justices  of  the  peace,  with  only 
ministerial  functions,  and  with  no  other  compensation  than  fees  for  the  services 
they  shall  perform.  This  measure  is  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the  laws,  the 
execution  of  which  is  obstructed  by  the  want  of  similar  organs  and  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  local  magistrates  in  some  States.  The  Constitution  requires  that  judges 
shall  have  fixed  salaries ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  mere  justices  of  the  peace  with- 
out judicial  powers.  Both  those  descriptions  of  persons  are  essential,  as  well  to  the 
energetic  execution  of  the  laws  as  to  the  purposes  of  salutary  patronage. 

The  thing  no  doubt  would  be  a  subject  of  clamor,  but  it  would  carry  with  it  its 
own  antidote,  and  when  once  established,  would  bring  a  very  powerful  support  to 
the  GoTemment. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads  would  be  a  measure  universally  popular.  None 
can  be  more  so.  For  this  purpose  a  regular  plan  should  be  adopted  coextensive 
with  the  Union,  to  be  successively  executed,  and  a  fund  should  be  appropriated  suf- 
ficient for  the  basis  of  a  loan  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  post- 
office  naturally  offers  itself.  The  future  revenue  from  tolls  would  more  than 
reimburse  the  expense,  and  public  utility  would  be  promoted  in  every  direction. 
The  institution  of  a  society,  with  the  aid  of  proper  funds,  to  encourage  agriculture 
and  the  arts,  besides  being  productive  of  general  advantage,  will  speak  powerfully 
to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those  classes  of  men  to  whom  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Goremment  have  been  heretofore  the  least  manifest. 

Second. — ^Provision  for  augmenting  the  means  and  consolidating  the  strength  of 
the  Goremment  A  million  of  dollars  may  without  difficulty  be  added  to  the  reve- 
nue, by  increasing  the  rates  of  some  existing  indirect  taxes,  and  by  the  addition 
of  some  new  items  of  a  similar  character. 

The  direct  taxes  ought  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished.  Our  naval  force 
ought  to  be  completed  to  six  ships  of  the  line  twelve  frigates,  and  twonty-four 
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sloops  of  war.  More  at  this  juncture  would  be  disproportioned  to  our  rcsoar««: 
less  would  be  inadequate  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished.  Our  military  force  sbovH. 
for  the  present,  be  kept  upon  its  actual  footing ;  making  prOTlsion  for  a  reeoEs* 
ment  of  the  men  for  fire  years  in  the  event  of  a  settlement  of  differences  vitk 
France ;  with  this  condition,  that  ih  case  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Fruce, 
jLiid  Spain,  the  United  States  being  then  also  at  peace,  all  the  privates  of  the  tMtir^ 
additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  not  exce«diD§ 
twenty  to  a  company,  shall  be  disbanded.  The  corps  of  artillerists  may  be  kft  to 
retain  the  numbers  which  it  shall  happen  to  have,  but  without  being  recTuited  noti 
the  numbers  of  officers  and  privates  shall  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  iniknuT 
and  dragoons.  A  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  President  to  augment  the  four  old 
regiments  to  their  war  establishiaent 

The  laws  respecting  volunteer  companies,  and  the  eventual  army  should  hi  rea* 
dcrcd  permanent,  and  the  Executive  should  proceed  without  delay  to  organize  \h% 
latter.  Some  modifications  of  the  discretion  of  the  President  will,  however,  be 
proper  in  a  pennanent  law.  And  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  plan,  if  i: 
shall  be  thought  expedient  to  allow  the  enlistment,  for  the  purpose  of  instructioa, 
of  a  corps  of  sergeants  equal  to  the  number  requisite  for  the  eventual  anny.  Hie 
institution  of  a  Military  Academy  will  be  an  auxiliary  of  great  importance.  Utcs- 
factories  of  every  article,  the  woollen  parts  of  clothing  included,  which  are  eswa- 
tial  to  the  supply  of  the  army,  ought  to  be  established. 

Third. — Arrangements  for  confirming  and  enlarging  the  legal  powers  of  the 
Government.  There  are  several  temporary  laws  which,  in  this  view,  ought  to  be 
rendered  permanent,  particularly  that  which  authorizes  the  calling  out  of  the  ndlitii 
to  suppress  unlawful  combinations  and  insurrections. 

An  article  ought  to  be  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution,  for  e^Ipowe^ 
ing  Congress  to  open  canals  in  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  condiKt 
them  through  the  territory  of  two  or  more  States,  or  through  the  territory  of  i 
State  and  that  of  the  United  States.     The  power  is  very  desirable  for  the  porpoK 
of  improving  the  prodigious  facilities  for  inland  navigation  with  which  nature  has 
favored  this  country.     It  will  also  assist  commerce  and  agriculture,  by  rendeiiog 
the  transportion  of  commodities  more  cheap  and  expeditious.    It  will  tend  to  secure 
the  connection,  by  facilitating  the  communication  between  distant  portions  of  the 
Union,  and  it  will  he  a  useful  source  of  influence  to  the  Government.    Happy  vookl 
it  be,  if  a  clause  could  be  added  to  the  Constitution,  enabling  Congress,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  considerable  portion  of  a  State,  containing  not  less  than  a  hondred 
thousand  persons,  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  State,  on  the  condition  of  fixing  the 
quota  of  contributions  which  it  shall  make  towards  antecedent  debts,  if  any  there 
shall  be,  reserving  to  Congress  the  authority  to  levy  within  such  State  the  taxtf 
necessary  to  the  payment  of  such  quota  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
The  subdivision  of  the  great  States  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  general 
Government,  and  with  it  of  the  Union. 

Great  States  will  always  feel  a  rivalship  with  the  common  head,  will  often  be 
supposed  to  machinate  against  it,  and  in  certain  situations  will  be  able  to  do  it  with 
decisive  effect.  The  subdivision  of  such  States  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
federal  policy  ;  and  small  States  are  doubtless  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  local 
regulation  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  republican  spirit.  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, is  merely  thrown  out  for  consideration.  It  is  feared  that  it  would  be  inexpe* 
dient  and  even  dangerous  to  propose,  at  this  time,  an  amendment  of  the  kind. 

Fourth. — Laws  for  restraining  and  punishing  incendiary  and  seditioiu  prtetieei* 
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It  will  be  useful  to  declare  that  all  such  writiugs,  etc.,  which  at  common  law  arc 
libels,  if  leTelled  against  any  officer  whatsoever  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  cog- 
nixablc  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  To  preserve  confidence  in  the  officers 
of  the  General  Government,  by  preserving  their  reputations  from  malicious  and  un- 
founded slanders,  is  essential,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  their  appointment. 
It  is,  therefore,  both  constitutional  and  politic  to  place  their  reputations  under  the 
l^nardianHhip  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
cold  and  reluctant  protection  of  State  courts,  always  temporizing  and  sometimes 
disaffected.  But  what  avail  laws  which  are  not  executed  ?  Renegade  aliens  con- 
duct  more  than  one  of  the  most  incendiary  presses  in  the  United  States — and  yet, 
in  open  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  they  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
destructive  labors.  Why  are  they  not  sent  away  ?  Are  laws  of  this  kind  passed 
merely  to  excite  odium  and  remain  a  dead  letter  ?  Vigor  in  the  executive  is  at  least 
as  necessary  as  in  the  legislature  branch ;  if  the  President  requires  to  be  stimulated 
those  who  can  approach  him  ought  to  do  it. 

These  stupendous  and  startling  propositions  deserve  analysis, 
but  we  can  indulge  in  but  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  a  few  heads. 
They  embrace : 

1.  An  assumption  that  "sentiments  dangerous  to  social  hap- 
piness "  are  spreading  among  "  the  most  numerous  class  of  citi- 
zens," as  contradistinguished  from  "  men  of  information  and 
property;"  that  good  government  can  only  be  preserved  (in 
other  words,  the  questions  between  the  parties  settled)  by  force ; 
and  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  for  the  party  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  not  to  employ  the  present  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  struggle,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
following  means : 

2.  Making  United  States  district  courts,  and  appointing 
salaried  judges,  at  tlie  rate  of  four  for  Connecticut,  and  national 
justices  of  the  peace  ad  libitum.  Connecticut  contained  then 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
United  States  somewhat  over  five  millions.  Proceeding  on  a 
populational  basis,  this  would  have  then  called  for  eighty 
judges.  On  a  territorial,  or  part  territorial  basis,  the  number 
would  have  been  much  larger.  In  the  same  ratio,  in  1850,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  judges  would  have  been  required. 
Tlie  justices  of  the  peace,  having  no  salaries,  and  obliged, 
therefore,  to  hunt  and  inform  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  "  salu- 
tary patronage,"  could  not,  on  the  scale  proposed,  have  fallen 
short  of  thousands  in  1850,  and  might  have  been  swelled  to 
many  thousands.  Each  district  being  supplied  with  the  usual 
tail   of  district  attorney,  marshals,  and  other  officers  of  the 
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federal  courts,  the  "  salutary  patronage  ^  would  have  extended, 
literally,  to  an  army  of  officials  at  the  period  last  named. 

3.  An  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  federal  Government  of 
the  improvement  of  turnpike  roads. 

4.  An  addition  to  the  revenue  of  a  raillion  of  dollars. 

5.  A  completion  of  our  navy  to  six  ships  of  the  line,  twdre 
frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  of  war. 

6.  No  reduction  of  the  present  footing  of  the  army  except  in 
a  contingency  not  probable  to  happen  in  years  in  any  event, 
and  impossible  to  happen  if  Hamilton's  South  American  pro- 
jects should  go  on;  and  in  the  meantime,  an  addition  to  whii 
thus  became  a  standing  army — an  organization  of  the  eventul 
army— a  military  academy — and  the  erection  of  government 
manufactories  for  "  every  article,"  even  to  woollen  clothing, 
essential  to  the  supply  of  the  troops. 

7.  The  addition  to  the  Constitution  of  an  article  to  empower 
Congress  to  open  canals  under  conditions  which  could  be  ren- 
dered available  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  construction  of 
an  important  work  of  this  kind  was  considered  desirable,  bj 
Government,  to  swell  "  salutary  patronage,"  or  for  other  par- 
poses. 

8.  The  addition  to  the  Constitution  of  an  article  empowering 
Congress  to  cut  up  the  States  to  a  degree  which  would  render 
them  powerless  separately  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  resistance 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government — ^indeed 
powerless,  without  grinding  internal  taxes,  to  even  support  a 
complete  set  of  government  officers.  On  the  scale  proposed, 
Virginia  could  then  have  been  carved  into  seven  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania into  four;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina  into  three  each;  and  all  of  the  original  States 
could  have  been  subdivided  except  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Delaware.  On  this  basis,  there  was,  in  1790,  sufficient  popnla- 
tion  for  thirty-nine  States,  and  in  1850,  sufficient  for  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one.  A  good  many  rural  counties  in  New  York 
and  other  States  would  contain  at  this  day  more  than  the  neces- 
sary population  for  a  State. 

9.  The  Sedition  Law,  stringent  enough  now  to  punish  a  scw^ 
rilous  wish,  to  be  so  extended  that  all  "  writings,  etc.,"  which 
at  common  law  were  libels,  should,  "  if  levelled  at  any  officer 
whatsoever  of  the  United  States,  be  cognizable  in  the  courts  (on 
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the  scale  of  four  for  Connecticut)  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently subject  to  the  common  law  penalties. 

10.  A  more  stringent  execution  of  the  present  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  the  reflecting  reader  that  these 
provisions,  carried  out,  would  have  constituted  a  purely  consoli- 
dated government,  and  one  nearly  as  absolute  in  spirit  and  more 
tyrannous  in  practice,  in  some  particulars,  than  the  administra- 
tions of  Edward  IV.  or  Henry  VIII.  We  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  government  this  day  on  earth — there  is  certainly  not  one  in 
Christendom — which  practically  protects  '*  any  ofiicer  whatso- 
ever "  under  it,  as  the  preceding  provisions  would  have  pro- 
tected those  of  the  United  States. 

Blackstone  says  libels  "  are  malicious  defamations  of  any  per- 
son, and  especially  a  magistrate,  made  public  by  either  printing, 
writing,  signs,  or  pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or 
expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule" — that 
*^  the  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a  publi- 
cation in  the  eye  of  the  law" — that  "it  is  immaterial,  with 
respect  to  the  essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true 
or  false,  since  the  provocation  [to  a  breach  of  the  peace]  and  not 
the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  published  criminally  " — but  that 
•'  in  a  civil  action  *  *  *  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false  as  well 
as  scandalous" — that  the  punishment  of  libel  criminally  "is 
fine,  and  such  corporal  punishment  as  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  inflict,'  regarding  the  quantity  of  the  offence,  and  the 
qnality  of  the  offender."  *  Such  were  the  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  the  federal 
courts,  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  should  speak  or  write 
against  the  lowest  "  officer  "  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  custom- 
house, the  po8^offices,  etc.  etc. !  And  if  these  "  officers  "  could 
not  exercise  a  sufficient  surveillance  for  themselves  and  the 
Administration,  they  would  have  the  United  States  justices  of 
the  peace,  "in  each  county,"  to  hunt  and  inform  against  all 
"  libellers  I" 

Hie  time  had  now  also  come  for  Hamilton  to  make  active 

*  It  wftB  punishable,  for  example,  by  patting  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  until  the 
■tatate  56  Geo.  3,  c.  138.  This  was  a  limiUUicn  of  the  common  law,  which  Hamilton 
proposed  to  pat  into  fitU  force. 

*  KackBtone,  iv.  150, 151.    Those  who  would  see  Hamilton's  yiews  of  the  proper 

SpUcaUon  of  the  law  of  libel  when  repablicanism  was  in  the  ascendency,  will  tarn  to 
)  case  ot  the  People  v,  Croswell,  in  1804,  in  Johnson's  Reports,  yol.  UL  p.  252,  d  $eq. 
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preparations  for  his  great  warlike  scheme  in  South  America. 
Tlie  ice  must  be  broken  to  the  military  committees  of  Congress, 
filled  by  his  adherents.  He  wrote  General  Gunn,  of  the  Senate, 
December  22d,  1798 : 

**  A  considerable  addition  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  our  military  suppIieL 
The  communications  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  [Washington]  will  also  afford  a 
standard  for  the  increase  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  concerns  the  force  to  be  employed 
in  the  field.  There  are,  however,  some  other  objects  of  supply  equally  essentiil, 
which  are  not  within  the  view  of  those  [Washington's]  communications — he&ry 
cannon  for  our  fortifications,  and  mortars  for  the  case  of  a  siege.  Of  the  former,  in* 
eluding  those  already  procured  and  procuring,  there  ought  not  to  be  fewer  than  one 
thousand,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  pounders,  chiefly  of  twenty-fours ;  of  the 
latter,  including  those  on  hand,  there  ought  to  be  fifty  of  ten-inch  calibre.  This, 
you  perceive,  looks  to  offensive  operations.  If  we  engage  in  war,  our  game  will  be 
to  attack  where  we  can.  France  is  not  to  be  considered  as  separated  from  her  ally.' 
Tempting  objects  will  be  within  our  grasp ! 

**  Will  it  not  likewise  be  proper  to  renew  and  extend  the  idea  of  a  proviaiontl 
army  ?  The  force  which  has  been  contemplated  as  sufiScient  in  any  event,  is  40,000 
infantry  of  the  line,  2,000  riflemen,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000  artillery,  making  in  the 
whole  an  army  of  50,000.  Why  should  not  the  provisional  army  go  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference  between  that  number  and  the  actual  army  ?  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  President  ought  to  be  authorized  immediately  to  nominatf 
the  officers,  to  remain  without  pay  until  called  into  service. 

**  A  loan,  as  an  auxiliary,  will  of  course  be  annexed.'*  ' 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  appointed  to  consider  the  policy  of  extending 
our  internal  means  of  defence,  wrote  to  Hamilton  for  his  instrnc- 
tions.*  The  latter,  December  27th,  replied,  that  "  any  reduction 
of  the  actual  force  "  was  inexpedient ;  that  "  he  thought  the  act 
respecting  the  80,000  militia  ought  likewise  to  be  revived ;"  that 
"  good  policy "  did  not  "  require  extensive  appropriations  for 
fortifications  at  the  present  juncture;"  that  "money  could  be 
more  usefully  employed  other  ways."  * 

In  a  letter  to  Sedgwick  (immediately  after — precise  date  not 
given)  Hamilton  proposed  a  house-tax  of  a  million — and  "  to 
add  as  aid  the  taxes  contemplated  last  session."  * 

In  another  letter  to  Otis,  January  26th,  1799,  we  have  the 
schemes  darkly  hinted  to  General  Gunn  ushered  into  broad  day- 
light.   He  said : 

^  Spain.  *  Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  t.  p.  184. 

s  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vi  p.  877.      *  lb.  toI.  yi.  p.  380.  *  lb.  p.  S8L 
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**  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  law  empowcnng  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  in  case  a  negotiation  between  the  United  States  and 
France  should  not  be  on  foot  by  the  first  of  August  next,  or  being  on  foot,  should 
terminate  without  an  adjustment  of  differences — to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  two  countries,  and  thereupon  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him  most  efTcctual  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  and  for  preventing  and  frustrating  hostile  designs  of  France,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  any  of  her  alliesj*^ ' 

After  declaring  that  such  a  delay  of  a  declaration  of  war 
"would  be  a  further  proof  of  moderation  in  the  govern- 
ment ;"  "  would  tend  to  reconcile  our  citizens  to  the  last  extre- 
mity," and  "  if  it  should  ensue,  gradually  accustom  their  minds 
to  look  forward  to  it,"  etc.,  he  added  : 

*'  As  it  is  every  moment  possible  that  the  project  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana,  long  since  attributed  to  France,  may  be  attempted  to  be 
put  in  execution,  it  is  very  important  that  the  Executive  should  be  clothed  with 
power  to  meet  and  defeat  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  Indeed,  if  it  is  the  policy  of 
France  to  leave  us  in  a  state  of  semi-hostility,  His  preferable  to  terminate  it,  and  by 
taking  possession  of  those  countries  for  ourselves,  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  active  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to 
the  United  States  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  key  of  the  western  country.  I  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  acquisition  of  those  countries  as  essential 
to  the  permanency  of  the  Union,  which  I  consider  as  very  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole. 

"  If  universal  empire  is  still  to  be  the  pursuit  of  France,  what  can  tend  to  defeat 
the  purpose  better  than  to  detach  South  America  from  Spain,  which  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  conveyed  to  France  ? 
The  Executive  ought  to  bo  put  in  a  situation  to  embrace  favorable  conjunctures  fo^ 
effecting  that  separation.  ^\b  to  be  regretted  that  the  preparation  of  an  adequate 
military  force  does  not  advance  more  rapidly.  There  is  some  sad  nonsense  on  thit 
■object  in  some  good  heads.    The  reveries  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Governroept 

more  ii\jarioua  to  it  than  the  attacks  of  its  declared  enemies.'* ' 


In  the  civil  and  military  plans  thus  sketched,  we  have  the 
"Thobouqh  "  of  General  Hamilton  1 

After  the  perusal  of  all  these  letters,  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  Hamilton's  prominent  instruments  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  did  not  clearly  understand  his  designs. 

Jefferson  wrote  Madison,  January  16th,  1799,  that  "the 
forgery  lately  attempted  to  be  played  off  by  Mr.  H.  [Harper] 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a  pretended  memorial  pre- 
sented by  Logan  to  the  French  Government,  had  been  so  pal- 

*  The  words  commencing  at "  indirectly  "  italicized  by  Hamilton. 
■  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  391. 
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pably  exposed  as  to  have  thrown  ridicule  on  the  whole  "  aflPair; 
but  that  the  majority  would  pass  the  bill.  He  said  "  their  real 
views  in  the  importance  they  had  given ''  it,  "  were  mistaken 
by  nobody."  We  suppose  in  the  latter  remark  he  meant  what 
was  no  doubt  true,  that  the  bill  was  intended  mainly  for  a  slnr 
on  himself.  The  exposure  he  mentions  was  a  publication  of 
Logan's  to  the  eflfect  that  he  had  not  written  or  presented  any 
such  paper  in  France  as  that  attributed  to  him  by  Harper.' 
The  brave  hearted  Quaker  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and 
elected  in  the  face  of  a  most  vehement  opposition. 

Jefferson  complains  in  the  same  letter,  that  notwithstanding 
Gerry  had  returned  five  months  ago,  and  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  communications  left  "  not  a  possibility  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  and  the  anxiety  of  the  French  Government  to 
avoid  the  spectacle  of  a  war  with  us,"  they  were  kept  from 
Congress,  while  an  army  and  a  great  addition  to  the  nary 
"  were  steadily  intended  " — "  that  a  loan  of  five  millions  was 
opened  at  eight  per  cent,  interest."    He  added : 

**  That  these  measures  of  the  army,  navj,  and  direct  tax  will  bring  about  a  rero* 
lution  of  public  sentiment  is  thought  certain,  and  that  the  Constitution  will  then  le- 
ceive  a  different  explanation.  Could  those  debates  [Madlson^s  Debates  of  the  Cm* 
Ycntion  of  1787]  be  ready  to  appear  critically,  their  effect  would  be  decisire."  *  •  * 

*  Harper,  of  South  Carolina,  was  particularly  pointed  and  offensive  throughout  tbe 
whole  debate  on  what  was  ludicrously  termed  *^  the  usurpation  of  federal  authority,"  ia  ^ 
innuendoes  that  Logan  had  gone  to  France  as  a  political  emissary,  and  particiiliriy  ai 
an  emissary  of  Jefferson.  On  the  28th  of  December  he  offered  to  read  the  letter  to 
Mazzei,  in  the  debate.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1799,  he  read  by  paragraphs  and  eon- 
mented  on  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Logan  to  tne  French  Ministtr  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  affected  wholly  to  discredit  a  declaration  in  it  that  he  (Logan)  w« 
**  without  any  official  character,  and  wholly  unauthorized  from  any  quarter,    etc.  etc 

Logan  made  the  following  reply : 

Fbr  the  American  Daily  AdverUter, 

**  Robert  G.  Harper,  on  Thursday  last,  brought  forward  and  read  In  Congrea,  i 
memorial  which  ho  msinuated  had  been  presented  by  me  to  the  Minister  of  the^rtdte 
Kelations  in  Paris. 

**  Out  of  respect  to  the  honorable  situation  in  which  Mr.  Hari>er  has  been  placed  bybii 
country,  I  think  it  proper  to  observe  that  neither  the  memorial  in  question  nor  any  otbcr 
writing  was  ever  presented  by  me  to  Citizen  Talleyrand.  The  paper  read  in  CoogMi 
was  drafted  by  a  respectable  citizen  of  Boston^  residing  in  Paris,  the  friend  and  coa» 
pondent  of  Mr.  Otis  [H.  G.  Otis,  who  had  figured  largely  in  the  debate,  on  the  same  flde 
with  Mr.  Harper].  Some  of  the  sentiments  which  it  contains  were  taken  from  a  letter 
which  that  person  had  just  received  from  his  brother,  and  which  he  had  a  f^w  dajfi 
before  communicated  to  Citizen  Talleyrand.  It  was  Judged  of  importance  that  tbese* 
united  with  other  opinions  calculated  to  promote  peace,  should  be  supported  by  a  citiiei 
of  the  United  States  immediately  from  his  country.  On  this  aceonnt  the  memorisl  w« 
handed  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  the  Minister.  I  declined  tbd 
service  as  having  too  much  the  appearance  of  an  official  act.  I  returned  it  to  )lr> 
Codman  without  even  taking  a  copy  of  it,  or  making  any  use  of  It  whatever. 

"QiOMi  Lofliit. 

**PHiLADBiraiik,  January  14, 1T99.** 
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"  Tour  fiivor  of  December  the  29th  came  to  hand  January  the  6th ;  seal  sound. 
I  pmy  jou  always  to  examine  the  seals  of  mine  to  you,  and  the  strength  of  the  im« 
lirasion.    The  suspicions  against  the  Government  on  this  subject  are  strong.** 

• 

As  he  anticipated,  the  "  Logan  Law,"  as  it  was  popularly 
termed,  passed,  January  30th.  It  provided  that  any  "  citizen 
of  the  United  States  residing  within  them,  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  who  should,  without  the  permission  or  authority  of  his 
Ck>vemment,  "  directly  or  indirectly,  commence  or  carry  on,  any 
verbal  or  written  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  any  foreign 
government,  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  an  intent  to 
inflaence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign  government,  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  contro- 
versies with  the  United  Statel,  or  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,"  or  "  counsel,  advise,  aid,  or 
assist  in  any  such  correspondence,"  he  should  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  exceeding  three  years."  This  act 
not  only  rendered  such  conduct  as  Logan's  a  criminal  offence, 
but  also  every  word  uttered  by  Barlow,  Oodman,  Skipwith  and 
other  American  residents  in  France,  to  any  "  officer  or  agent  " 
of  its  Grovemment,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  between 
the  two  countries  I  To  write  a  letter  to  an  "  officer  or  agent " 
from  our  country,  for  the  same  object,  was  equally  punishable. 
And  who  could  not  have  been  adjudged  an  "  agent "  of 
France  by  our  courts  ? 

If  this  law  was  aimed  at  a  moral  crime,  then  Lafayette  com- 
mitted a  moral  crime  when  he  wrote  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton, officers  of  the  American  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  desolating,  and  what  he  believed  totally  unnecessary, 
war  between  his  native  land  and  one  for  which  he  had  more 
than  once  shed  his  blood.  Such  a  pretence  would  be  an  insult 
to  common  sense.  A  more  arbitrary  and  purely  Vandalish 
enactment  has  rarely  disgraced  the  statute  books  of  a  civilized 
nation.  Li  theory,  it  is  even  less  defensible  than  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  single  prominent  Hamiltonian-Fed- 
eralist  who  voted  for  this  bill  in  Congress,  was  ignorant  that 
pending  the  circumstances  which  were  made  the  excuse  for  the 
enactment,  at  least  one  officer  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
the  second  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  were, 
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through  an  American  ambassador,  agreeing  upon  preparations, 
with  the  British  Cabinet,  for  a  great  combined  warlike  moTe 
ment  against  a  power  with  which  our  country  was  at  profonnd 
peace,  and  also  against  that  very  power  with  which  it  had  been 
the  object  of  Logan's  journey  to  preserve  the  peace!  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  of  them  were  ignorant  that  this  negotiation 
was  kept  as  profound  a  secret  from  the  President  as  it  was  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  With  this  fact  in  his  know- 
ledge, the  student  of  history  will  turn  back  to  the  eloquent  and 
seemingly  indignant  denunciations  heaped  on  Logan's  asserted 
"  usurpation  of  Executive  authority  "  (and  this  was  the  avowed 
hypothesis  on  which  the  bill  rested)  by  Otis  and  others,  witli 
feelings  of  surprise  and  disgust  Vhich  it  is  difficult  to  express. 

Jefferson  wrote  Monroe,  January  23d,  giving  an  expose  of 
financial  affairs,  and  several  other  interesting  views,  afterwards 
more  fully  repeated.  We  allude  to  this  letter  only  from  its  con- 
taining the  first  intimation,  that  we  have  anywhere  observed,  of 
the  author  being  connected  with  the  raising  or  paying  of  money 
for  political  purposes.  He  informs  Monroe  "  that  an  important 
measure  is  under  contemplation,"  and  if  it  goes  on  "will 
require  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  loan  " — that  he  shall 
perhaps,  be  compelled  to  score  him  [Monroe]  "  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars."  Tliis  "  measure "  was  the  publication  of 
Madison's  Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention ;  and,  we  need  not 
add,  did  not  then  go  into  effect. 

Jefferson  replied,  January  26th,  to  a  letter  from  Gerry,  of 
which  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  receipt.  After  declanng 
his  utter  want  of  connection  or  privity  with  Logan^s  undertak- 
ing, he  entered  upon  an  explanation  of  his  political  views,  most 
of  which  would  not  be  new  to  the  observer  of  his  previous 
declarations  and  acts ;  but  as  a  succint  statement  of  bis  whole 
political  creed,  at  this  period,  it  is  worthy  of  particolar  ^efe^ 
ence,  by  investigators  of  political  history.  * 

>  We  cannot,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  repress  Ohit  ineliBatios  M 
anow  the  most  cursory  reader  an  opportunity  of  contrasting,  cooTenieiitij  and  easBBCt- 
edly,  Uiis  profession  of  faith  with  the  '^  Thorough  "  of  the  chief  of  the  opposite  ptft^ij*^ 
given.    Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Gerry : 

**  I  do  then,  with  sincere  zeal,  wish  an  inviolable  preservation  of  our  present  Menl 
Constitution,  according  to  the  true  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States,  tbst  ii 
which  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends,  and  not  that  which  its  enemies  apprehended,  v^ 
therefore,  became  its  enemies :  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  monarchizUig  its  features  br  ikt 
forms  of  its  administration,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  first  transition  to  a  PresideBt «» 
Senate  for  life,  and  from  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of  these  offioM,  and  tlmi  to  trcf> 
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After  presenting,  in  this  letter,  a  lively  account  of  tlie  suc- 
cessful means  resorted  to  by  the  Federalists  to  blow  up  the 
XYZ  flame,  alluding  to  the  inflexible  determinatioFi  evinced 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  recent  report  (on  the  French  dis- 
patches) against  any  conciliation  with  France,  and  the  popular 
judgment  likely  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  it,  Jeffei^son  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  The  alien  and  sedition  acU  hare  already  operated  in  the  South  as  powerful 
sedatives  of  the  XYZ  inflammation.  In  your  quarter,  where  violations  of  princi- 
ple arc  either  less  regarded  or  more  concealed,  the  direct  tax  is  likely  to  have  the 
same  cflect,  and  to  excite  inquiries  into  the  object  of  the  enormous  expenses  and 
taxes  we  are  bringing  on.  And  your  information  supervening,  that  we  might  have 
a  liberal  accommodation  if  we  would,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  reproduction 
of  that  general  movement  which  had  been  ciianged,  for  a  moment,  by  the  di.si)atches 
of  October  22d.  And  though  small  checks  and  stops,  like  Logan^s  pretended  em- 
bassy,  may  be  thrown  in  the  way,  from  time  to  time,  and  may  a  little  retard  its 
motion,  yet  the  tide  is  already  turned  and  will  sweep  before  it  all  the  feeble  ob- 
stacles of  art.  The  unquestionable  republicanism  of  the  American  mind  will  break 
through  the  mist  imder  which  it  has  been  clouded,  and  will  oblige  its  agents  to  re- 
form the  principles  and  practices  of  their  administration.** 

oat  the  elective  principle.  I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the  powers  not  yielded  by 
them  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional  share  in  the 
division  of  powers :  and  I  am  not  lor  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the 

? general  Government,  and  all  those  of  that  Government  to  the  executive  branch.  I  am 
or  a  Government  rigoroualv  frugal  and  simple,  ai)plving  all  the  possible  savings  of  the 
public  revenue  to  tne  discharge  of  the  national  debt :  ^nd  not  for  a  multiplication  of 
offlcera  and  salaries  merelv  to  make  partisans,  and  for  increasing,  by  every  device,  the 

Sublie  debt,  on  the  principle  of  its  beinpc  a  public  blessing.  I  am  for  relying,  for  internal 
efence,  on  our  militia  solely,  till  actual  invasion,  and  for  such  a  naval  force  only  as  may 
protect  our  coasts  and  harbors  from  such  depredations  as  we  have  experienced :  and  not 
for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe  the  public  sentiment ;  nor  for 
a  navy,  which,  by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate  us, 
will  grind  us  with  public  burdens,  and  sink  ns  under  them.  I  am  for  free  commerce 
with  all  nations ;  political  connection  with  none  ;  and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establish- 
ment. And  I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new  treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe ; 
entering  that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  balance,  or  Joining  in  the  confederacy 
of  kings  to  war  against  the  principles  of  Uberty.  I  am  for  freedom  of  religion,  and 
against  all  manoeuvres  to  bring  about  a  legal  .iscendency  of  one  sect  over  another :  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  against  all  violations  of  the  Constitution  to  silence  by  force  and 
not  by  re.uson  tne  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the  con- 
dact  uf  their  agents.  And  I  am  for  encouraging  the  progress  of  science  in  all  its 
branches :  and  not  for  raising  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  flacred  name  of  philosophy ;  for 
awing  the  human  mind  bv  ntories  of  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  to  a  distrust  or  its  own 
vision,  and  to  repose  implicitly  on  that  of  others ;  to  go  backwards  instead  of  forwards  to 
look  for  improvement :  to  believe  that  government,  religion,  morality,  and  every  other 
soiencu,  were  in  the  highest  perfection  in  ages  of  the  darkest  ignorance,  and  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  devised  more  perfect  than  what  was  established  by  our  forefathers.  To 
thes«  I  will  add,  that  I  was  a  sincere  well  wisher  to  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  still  wish  it  may  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  well  ordered  republic  :  but  I 
have  not  been  insensible  under  the  atrocious  depredations  they  have  committed  on  our 
commerce.  The  first  object  of  my  heart  is  my  own  country.  In  that  is  embarked  my 
family,  my  fortune,  and  my  own  existence.  I  have  not  one  farthing  of  interest,  nor  one 
fibre  of  attachment  out  of  it,  nor  a  single  motive  of  preference  of  any  one  nation  to 
Another,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  friendly  to  us.  But  though  deeply 
feeling  the  iujurfes  of  Prance.  I  did  not  think  war  the  surest  means  of  redressmg  them. 
I  did  believe,  that  a  mission  sincerely  disposed  to  preserve  peace,  would  obtain  for  us  a 
peaceable  and  honorable  settlement  and  retribution ;  and  T  appeal  to  you  to  sav, 
whether  this  might  not  have  been  obtained,  if  either  of  your  colleagues  bad  been  of  t^e 
■ame  sentiment  with  yourself.'* 
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The  treatment  Gerry  had  received  from  his  own  side,  is  then 
forcibly  reviewed. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  that  Jefferson  labored  in 
this  letter  to  detach  his  correspondent  fron^  his  previous  political 
connections.  The  fact  needs  no  argument.  The  whole  letter  is 
an  unconcealed  effort,  by  contrasting  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  parties,  to  draw  a  man  whose  underetanding  and 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs  were  second  to  those  of  few  in 
the  United  States,  out  of  an  unnatural  party  affiliation,  resulting 
from  circumstances,  into  the  one  where  he  properly  belonged.' 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  the  vener- 
able Edmund  Pendleton  on  the  subject  of  a  political  production 
of  the  latter,  which  under  the  caption  of  a  Patriarchal  Address, 
was  running  through  the  Republican  newspapers,  and  producing 
a  marked  effect.  The  former  urged  him  to  prepare  a  second 
paper,  brief,  simple  and  levelled  to  every  capacity,  and  permit 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  circulated  by  members 

of  Congress.     "  The  XYZ  dish  cooked  up  by "  *  is  pointed 

out  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  topics,  and  Jefferson  nervously 
adds : 

*^  If  the  understanding  of  the  people  could  be  raUied  to  the  truth  on  this  subject, 
by  exposing  the  duperj  practised  on  them,  there  arc  so  manj  other  things  aboat  to 

>  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  federal  historian,  who  closely  represents  Wolcott's  yicws,  and  the^^ 
fore  those  of  the  Hamiltonians,  is  at  constant  pains  to  disparage  Gerry,  as  a  men 
favorite  of  John  Adams.    But  let  the  candid  reader  examine  Gerry's  oareer,  and  com- 

Eare  the  evidences  of  his  understanding,  his  information,  and  his  wisdom  with  those  1^ 
y  the  Dii  Majorum  Gentium  of  New  England  ultra- Federalism,  and  he  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, find  that  the  comparison  resolves  itself  into  a  contrast^  and  that  Uie  contrast  it 
all  in  the  favor  of  Mr.  Gerry. 

*  The  blank  in  this  sentence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  filled  with  the  name  of  ManhaO; 
and,  it  appears,  JeSbrson  expected  to  find  sympathy  from  Pendleton  in  this  severe 
charactenzation  of  that  gentleman's  conduct.  We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  made  no 
complaints  of  Marnhairs  proceedings  in  France — ^that  he  gave  him  the  credit,  on  his 
return,  of  entertaininff  no  views  of  forcing  on  a  war  between  the  countries ;  thou^  Jef- 
ferson intimated  that  Hamilton  and  others  were  laboring  to  draw  from  Marshall  a  color 
ing  of  affairs  intended  for  that  object.  He  believed  that  the  effort  was  successful ;  and 
hence  originated  that  political  distrust  and  aversion  with  which  he  regarded  Manhall 
through  lire ;  and  the  debt  was  unquestionably  paid  with  interest !  Whether  Jefferson's 
severe  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  He  rested  on  unqoafi- 
fled  assertions  of  Edward  Livingston,  in  believing  that  Marshall  changed  his  views  sooi 
after  his  return  from  France  to  the  United  States.  We  are  inclined  to  Uiink  that  Liviaf- 
ston  misunderstood  Marshall.  Whether  the  latter  judged  correctly  in  the  view  fee 
thought  our  Government  ought  to  take  of  the  XYZ  transactions — whether  he  acted  dis- 
creetly in  the  use  he  made,  or  allowed  to  be  made,  of  those  transactions  to  inflame  and  to 
so  long  keep  up  a  vehement  war  spirit  in  our  country,  liable  at  any  moment,  and  jodgioc 
by  the  conduct  of  France  towards  other  powers,  most  likely  at  every  moment,  to  embark 
us  in  a  furious  struggle  with  a  nation  which  it  required  a  coalition  of  half  Europe  at  that 
epoch  to  hold  in  check — we  say,  whether  he  acted  wisely  in  all  this,  is  an  open  qoestioB; 
and  one  which  we  make  no  hesitation  in  answering  negatively.  But  we  ar«  not  willia; 
to  believe  that  the  closctings  with  Hamilton  at  his  landing,  and  the  fites,  procesaioas, 
military  musters,  civic  feasts,  goings  out  of  Cabinet  officers  to  escort  him  to  the  caoitai, 
and  other  attentions  which  the  Federalists  heaped  on  Marshall,  or  the  opinions  and  widMS 
thev  expressed  to  him,  warped  him  into  any  conscious  affirmative  misreprMeBtatkiiSi  ai 
Jefferson's  words  above  would  seem  to  imply. 
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on  them  faTorably  for  the  resurrectioii  of  their  republican  spiritf  that  a  rcduo 
lon  of  the  Administration  to  constitutional  principles  cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect. 
licae  are  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  the  vexations  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  disgusting 
ttrticnlarities  of  the  direct  tax ;  the  additional  army  without  an  enemy,  and  recruit- 
i|r  officers  lounging  at  every  courthouse  to  decoy  the  laborer  from  his  plow ; 
BftTj  of  fifty  ships,  five  millions  to  be  raised  to  build  it,  on  the  usurious  interest  of 
Ight  per  cent. ;  the  perseverance  in  war  on  our  part,  when  the  French  Government 
bows  such  an  anxious  desire  to  keep  at  peace  with  us ;  taxes  of  ten  millions  now 
•id  by  four  millions  of  people,  and  yet  a  necessity,  in  a  year  or  two,  of  raising  five 
lillions  more  for  annual  expenses.  These  things  will  immediately  be  bearing  on 
he  public  mind,  and  if  it  remain  not  still  blinded  by  a  supposed  necessity,  for  the 
viposes  of  maintaining  our  independence  and  defending  our  country,  they  will  set 
hiiigs  to  rights.    I  hope  you  will  undertake  this  statement." 

Mr.  Pendleton's  papers  had  the  effect  on  the  public  mind 
inticipated  by  Jefferson.  His  patriarchal  age,  his  great  talents 
rad  experience,  his  obvious  disinterestedness,  his  conceded  purity 
f  public  and  private  character,  and  his  life-long  prudence  and 
antion,  made  him  a  man  to  whose  advice  neither  friends 
lor  intelligent  opponents  could  refuse  to  pay  serious  heed.  All 
new  the  natural  conservatism  of  his  character.  A  respectable 
Tirginian  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  classing  Washington 
rtth  the  Caligulas  and  Tiberiuses,  as  Pendleton  with  the  Marats 
nd  Dantons.  He  meddled  little  in  the  turbid  currents  of 
personal  politics.  He  had  passed  the  age  for  ambition.  He 
lever  had  affected  popular  leadership.  He  was  neither  in  public 
lor  in  private  life  an  egotist,  fond  of  occupying  noticeable  posi- 
ions,  or  of  hearing  the  public  reverberations  of  his  own  voice. 
Lccordingly,  when  that  aged  voice  of  warning  was  now  heard 
ising,  though  still  serene,  amidst  the  swells  of  the  storm,  discreet 
tien  felt  that  danger  impended. 

The  union  of  the  Revolutionary  patriotic  extremes,  in  the  per- 
ns of  Jefferson  and  Pendleton  in  Virginia,  and  of  Jefferson 
nd  Dickinson  in  Pennsylvania,  is  an  interesting  fact  for  con- 
emplation  and  speculation.  It  would  have  been  more  naturally 
xpected  that  the  latter  would  fall  into  some  middle  line.  That 
^endleton,  so  affectionately  esteeming  and  esteemed  by  Wash- 
Dgton,  should  have  rather  followed  the  path  of  the  younger 
'efferson  when  it  diverged  from  that  of  the  first  President, 
rould  seem  most  singular  on  a  superficial  view.  But  neither 
^endleton  nor  Dickinson  was  placed  by  the  elevation  of  office 
r  the  fame  of  his  achievements,  on  that  lofty  summit,  which 
be  mass  of  men  approach  with  too  much  awe  to  freely  express 
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their  own  dissenting  opinions  and  feelings.  Pendleton  and 
Dickinson  mingled  daily  in  the  busy  stream  of  society,  in  the 
currents  of  common  life,  flowing  in  their  natural  channels  and 
without  any  restraint.  They  therefore  could  judge  the  publie 
mind  by  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  misled  by  interested  interpreters  who  brought  them  every 
fact  dyed  to  the  hue  of  a  partisan  theory,  or  fashioned  into  t 
"  prop  "  for  some  concealed  personal  plan. 

The  conservatism  of  Pendleton's  mind  had  reference  to  the 
actual  rather  than  to  abstract  dogmas.     He  took  mankind  and 
circumstances  as  they  were — and  in  judging  what  ought  to  be 
done,  always  first  judged  what  could  be  done.     His  standard 
was  the  practical ;  and  when  it  was  warred  on  by  tradition, 
authority,  or  even  pseudo-logic,  he  dismissed  them  as  imp€^ 
tinences.     Accordingly  he  was  a  representative   man.    If  he 
represented  the  rear-guard  of  that  portion  of  society  which  moves 
forward,  he  never  became  detached  from  the  main  body.    He 
may  be  compared  to  the  artillery,  which  does  not  keep  pace 
with   cavalry   and  infantry  in   the   rapid   advance   over  new 
country.      But  the  latter  proceed  confidently  and  safely  when 
a  backward  look  from  the  height  rests  upon  the  heavy  gans  toil- 
ing on  within  "  supporting  distance  I'' 

In  another  respect  Pendleton  and  Dickinson  coincided. 
They  were  both  thoroughly  American  men.  Each  would  often 
have  planned  the  march  or  the  battle  differently ;  but  when 
the  die  was  cast,  neither  wished  a  better  fate  than  his  country- 
men, or  a  different  one. 

"When  the  class  of  men  these  calm,  grave  old  chiefs  repre- 
sented, rallied  round  Jefferson  in  1798,  it  gave  pregnant  proof, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  Federalism  was  reaction  and  not 
conservatism ;  that  it  was  at  war  with  American  feeling  and 
impracticable ;  that  its  fall  was  swiftly  impending. 

Jefferson  wrote  Colonel  N.  Lewis  on  the  29th  or  30th  of 
January :  * 

"  You  will  sec  by  Mr.  Pickering's  report,  that  we  are  determined  to  belieTe  do 
declarations  they  [the  French]  can  make,  but  to  meet  their  peaceable  professioitf 
with  acts  of  war.  An  act  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  majoritr  of 
twenty,  for  continuing  the  law  cutting  off  intercourse  with  France,  but  allowing  the 

^  The  date  not  given  in  Congress  edition  (where  U  only  appears),  but  the  letter  ii 
arranged  between  two,  dated  January  29th  and  30th. 
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President,  by  proclamation,  to  except  out  of  this  such  parts  of  their  dominions  as 
disavow  the  depredations  committed  on  us.  This  is  intended  for  St.  Domingo, 
where  Toussaint  has  thrown  off  dependence  on  France.  He  has  an  agent  here  on 
this  business.  Yesterday  the  House  of  Representatires  voted  six  ships  of  74  guns, 
and  six  of  18,  making  522  guns.  These  would  cost  in  England  $5,000  a  gun.  They 
would  cost  here  $10|000,  or  the  whole  will  cost  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
And  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  proposed ;  the  whole  contemplated  being  twelve 
14\  12  frigate.0,  and  about  25  smaller  vessels.  The  state  of  our  income  and  expense 
is  (in  round  numbers)  nearly  as  follows : 

"  Imports,  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  excise,  auctions,  licenses,  car* 
riages,  half  a  million ;  postage,  patents,  and  bank  stock,  one-eighth  of  a  million — 
milking  eight  and  one-eighth  millions.  The  expenses  on  the  civil  list,  three-fourths 
of  a  million ;  foreign  intercourse,  half  a  million ;  interest  on  the  public  debt,  four  mil- 
lions ;  the  present  navy,  two  and  a  half  millions ;  the  present  army,  one  and  a  half 
millions — making  nine  and  one-quarter  millions.  The  additional  army  will  be  two 
and  a  half  millions ;  the  additional  navy,  three  millions;  and  interest  on  the  new 
loan,  near  one-half  a  million — in  all,  fifteen  and  one-quarter  millions.  So  in  about 
A  year  or  two  there  will  be  five  millions  annually  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  millions  wc  now  pay.  Suppose '  our  population  is  now  five  millions,  this 
would  be  three  dollars  a  head.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  outfit  of  the  navy,  for  which 
a  loan  is  opened  to  borrow  five  millions  at  8  per  cent.  If  we  can  remain  at  peace, 
we  have  this  in  our  favor,  that  these  projects  will  require  time  to  execute ;  that  in 
the  meantime,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  middle  States  are  visibly  turn- 
ing back  to  their  former  direction,  the  XYZ  delusion  being  abated,  and  their 
minds  becoming  sensible  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  them — to  wit :  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  the  vexations  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  direct  tax,  the  follies  of  the  ad- 
ditional army  and  navy,  money  borrowed  for  these  at  the  usurious  interest  of  eight 
per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Gerry's  communications  showing  that  peace  is  ours  unless  we 
throw  it  away.  But  if  the  joining  the  revolted  subjects  (negroes)  of  France,  and 
surrounding  their  islands  with  our  armed  vessels,  instead  of  their  merely  cruising 
on  our  own  coasts  to  protect  our  own  commerce,  should  provoke  France  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  these  measures  will  become  irremediable. 

«»»««»»  «» 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  presented  you  with  a  more  comfortable  view  of  our  affairs. 
However,  that  will  come  if  the  friends  of  reform,  while  they  remain  firm,  avoid 
every  act  and  threat  against  the  peace  of  the  Union,  that  would  check  the  favorable 
sentiments  of  the  middle  States,  and  rally  them  again  around  the  measures  which 
are  ruining  us.  Reason,  not  rashness,  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  our  fellow-citi- 
zens to  their  true  minds.  Present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  accept 
yourself  assurances  of  the  sincere  and  affectionate  esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  friend  and  servant." 

The  bill  alluded  to,  continuing  non-intercourse  with  France, 
became  a  law  February  9th,  and  that  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  navy  on  the  25th. 

He  wrote  Madison,  January  30th : 

"  Petitions  and  remonstrances  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  are  coming 
from  tho  various  parts  of  New  York,  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  some  of  them  very 
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well  drawu.  I  am  in  hopes  Virginia  will  stand  so  countenanced  bj  tboee  States,  as 
to  repress  ^  the  wishes  of  the  Goremment  to  coerce  her,  which  thev  might  Tentm 
on,  if  they  supposed  she  would  be  left  alone.  Firmness  on  oar  part,  bat  a  pcsare 
firmness,  is  the  true  course.  Anything  rash  or  threatening  might  check  the  faTo^ 
able  dispositions  of  these  middle  States,  and  rally  them  again  around  the  measarei 
that  are  ruining  us." 

In  a  letter  to  Madison,  Febrnary  5th,  we  have  another  hint 
of  using  money  for  political  objects : 

"  A  piece  published  in  Bache^s  paper  on  foreign  influence,  has  had  the  greiieit 
currency  and  effect.    To  an  extraordinary  first  impression,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  make  a  second,  and  of  an  extraordinary  number.     It  is  such  things  as  theee  the 
public  want.     They  say  so  from  all  quarters,  and  that  they  wish  to  hear  reason  in- 
stead of  disgusting  blackguardism.     The  public  sentiment  being  now  on  the  creen,' 
and  many  heavy  circumstances  about  to  fall  into  the  republican  scale,  we  are  sensi- 
ble that  this  summer  is  the  season  for  systematic  energies  and  sacrifices.     The  to- 
^gine  is  the  press.     Every  man  must  lay  his  purse  and  his  pen  under  contributioo. 
As  to  the  former,  it  is  possible  I  may  be  obliged  to  assume  something  for  you.    As 
to  the  latter,  let  me  pray  and  beseech  you  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  everr 
post  day  to  write  what  may  be  proper  for  the  public.    Send  it  to  me  while  here,  and 
when  I  go  away  I  will  let  you  know  to  whom  you  may  send,  bo  that  your  name 
shall  be  sacredly  secret.    You  can  render  such  incalculable  services  in  this  way,  is 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  our  loss  of  your  presence  here.    I  shall  see  jou  on  the  5Ui  or 
6th  of  March. 

He  wrote  Monroe,  February  11th : 

"  We  have  already  an  existing  army  of  5,000  men,  and  the  additional  army  of 
9,000  now  going  into  execution.  We  have  a  bill  on  its  progress  through  the  Senate 
for  authorizing  the  President  to  raise  thirty  regiments  (30,000),  called  an  eventual 
army,  in  case  of  war  with  any  European  power,  or  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion 
from  them  in  his  opinion.  And  also  to  call  out  and  exercise  at  times  the  volonteer 
army,  the  number  of  which  we  know  not." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Stewart,  February  13th : 

**  The  President  has  appointed  Rufus  King  to  make  a  conmiercial  treaty  witb 
the  Russians  in  London,  and  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople to  make  one  with  the  Turks.  Both  appointments  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  A  little  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  some  that  we  should  never  have 
treated  with  them  till  the  moment  when  they  had  formed  a  coalition  with  the  English 
against  the  French.  You  have  seen  that  the  Directory  had  published  an  ttrrH 
declaring  they  would  treat  as  pirates  any  neutrals  they  shoold  take  in  the  ships  of 
their  enemies.    The  President  communicated  this  to  Congress  as  soon  as  he  received 

>  Printed  "express*'  in  the  Congress  edition,  where  it  alone  appears,  bat  the  word 
should  obviously  bo  what  we  have  given  it,  or  some  eqoivalent  one. 

t  ManofactDzed  out  of  the  nautical  word  "  careen,^'  to  heave  or  bring  a  ship  to  U; 

on  her  side. 
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it.  A  bill  wafl  brought  into  the  Senate  reciting  that  arrets  and  authorizing  retaliation. 
The  President  received  information  almost  in  the  same  instant  that  the  Directory 
had  suspended  the  arret  (which  fact  was  privatelj  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  two  of  the  Senate),  and  though  it  was  known  we  were  passing  m  act 
founded  on  that  arrets  yet  the  President  has  never  communicated  the  suspension.' 
However  the  Senate,  informed  indirectly  of  the  fact,  still  passed  the  act  yesterday, 
an  hour  after  we  had  heard  of  the  return  of  our  vessel  and  crew  before  mentioned. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  declared  by  the  insurance  companies,  that  the 
British  depredations  during  the  last  six  months  have  greatly  exceeded  the  French, 
yet  not  a  word  is  said  about  it  officially.  •  •  » 

"  Several  parts  of  this  State  [Pennsylvania]  are  so  violent  that  we  fear  an  insur- 
rection. This  will  be  brought  about  by  some  if  they  can.  It  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear.  The  appearance  of  an  attack  of  force  against  the  Government  would 
check  the  present  current  of  the  middle  States,  and  rally  them  around  the  Govern* 
ment ;  whereas,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  it  will  pass  on  to  a  reformation  of  abuses.  The 
materials  now  bearing  on  the  public  mind  will  infallibly  restore  it  to  its  republican 
soundness,  if  the  knowledge  of  facts  can  only  be  disseminated  among  the  people.*' 

After  alluding,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  February 
14th,  to  the  nomination  of  King  and  Smith,  as  Ministers  to  form 
treaties  with  the  Russians  and  Turks,  he  indignantly  adds : 

**  So  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  coalition  of  Turks,  Russians,  and  English,  against 
Franco,  we  seize  that  moment  to  countenance  it  as  openly  as  we  dare,  by  treaties, 
which  we  never  had  with  them  before.  All  this  helps  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  pro- 
vocation  towards  France,  and  to  get  from  them  a  declaration  of  war,  which  we  are 
afraid  to  be  the  first  in  making.  It  is  certain  the  French  have  behaved  atrociously 
towards  neutral  nations,  and  us  particularly  ;  and  though  we  might  be  disposed  not 
to  charge  them  with  all  the  enormities  committed  in  their  name  in  the  West  Indies, 
yet  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  more  tp  prevent  them.  •  *  »  » 
It  is  at  the  same  time  true,  that  their  enemies  set  the  first  example  of  violating  neu- 
tral rights,  and  continue  it  to  this  day  ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  declared  on  all  hands, 
and  particularly  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  denied  by  none,  that  the  British 
spoliations  have  considerably  exceeded  the  French  during  the  last  six  months.  Tet 
not  a  word  of  these  things  is  said  officially  to  the  Legislature. 

**  Still  further,  to  give  the  devil  his  due  (the  French),  it  should  be  observed  that 
it  has  been  said  without  contradiction,  and  the  people  made  to  believe,  that  their 
refusal  to  receive  our  Envoys  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war ;  whereas,  every  one  who  ever  read  a  book  on  the  law  of  nations 
knows,  that  it  is  an  unquestionable  right  in  every  power  to  refuse  to  receive  any 
minister  who  is  personally  disagreeable.  Martens,  the  latest  and  a  very  respected 
writer,  has  laid  this  down  so  clearly  and  shortly  in  his  *  summary  of  the  law  of 
nations,*  B.  7,  cb.  2,  sec.  9,  that  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  verbatim.  *  Sec.  9. 
Of  choice  in  the  person  of  the  minister.    The  choice  of  the  person  to  be  sent  as 

>  Two  days  afterwards  (Februarv  I6th),  the  President,  bjr  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Beprescntatives,  communicated  the  suspension  of  the  arret — but  he  mentioned  that 
even  if  it  were  suspended  or  repealed,  '^it  should  be  remembered"  that  the  one  of 
March  2d,  1797,  remained  in  force  subjecting  American  seamen  to  be  treated  as 
trintes  if  found  on  board  ships  of  the  enemies  of  France.  As  the  latter  had  been  in  force 
two  Tears,  without  being  in  a  single  instance  acted  on,  this  was  rather  late  retaliation  I 
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minister  depends  of  right  on  the  sorereign  who  sends  hinn,  leaving  the  right,  hov* 
ever,  of  him  to  whom  ho  is  sent,  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  anj  one,  to  whom  lie 
has  a  personal  dislike,  or  who  is  inadmissible  bj  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  cool- 
try.*    And  he  adds  notes  proving  by  instances,  etc.    This  is  the  whole  section.'^ 

The  motive  here  assigned  for  the  Russian  and  Turkish  mission, 
will  presently  receive  confirmation  from  a  quarter  which  places 
it  beyond  dispute. 

A  French  corvette,  captured  by  Decatur,  had  been  refitted, 
named  the  "  Retaliation,"  and  placed  under  the  command  uf 
Bainbridge.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1798,  two  French 
frigates  had  recaptured  her.  On  board  of  one  of  these  was 
Desforneaux,  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  supersede  Hughes 
as  their  Commissioner  at  Guadaloupe.  Hughes,  so  abhorred  for 
his  severities  to  Americans,  was  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
France.  We  name  the  preceding  facts,  that  they  may  bo  rieweii 
in  connection  with  some  to  follow,  which  will,  in  their  respective 
coilsequences,  exhibit  the  spirit  of  our  Government  in  a  strong 
light. 

Within  a  week  of  the  time  that  the  Retaliation  was  recap- 
tured by  the  French  (not  far  from  the  middle  of  November, 
1798),  the  commander  of  a  British  squadron  cruising  in  the 
West  Indies,  not  only  seized  and  detained  part  of  a  fleet  of 
American  merchantmen,  sailing  to  Havana  under  convoy  of  the 
United  States  sloop-of-war  Baltimore,  but  he  sent  on  board  the 
sloop-of-war,  and  took  five  or  six  of  her  crew,  claiming  them  as 
British  subjects.  The  insult,  it  would  seem,  would  not  be  suflS- 
cient  to  impress  from  merchantmen,  or  without  taking  men  from 
directly  under  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States  I  The 
Executive,  while  asking  Congress  to  "  remember "  old  and 
unacted-on  decrees  of  the  French  Directory,  involving  the  safety 
of  American  seamen  \xi  foreign  service,  made  the  forcible  seizure 
of  those,  in  one  of  its  own  vessels  of  war,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
remarks,  the  subject  of  no  communication  to  Congress  1 

The  concluding  proposition  to  Pendleton,  that  a  government 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  receive  a  minister  from  personal  objec- 
tions, without  giving  good  cause  of  war  to  the  power  sending 
him,  will  not  now  be  questioned. 

He  wrote  Madision,  February  19th : 

"But  the  erent  of  events  was  announced  to  the  Senate  Yesterday.    It  is  this: 
It  seems  that  soon  after  Gerry's  departure,  overtures  must  have  been  made  (9 
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PichoD,  French  charg6  d'affaires  at  the  Hague,  to  Murray.  .  They  were  so  sood  ma^ 
tured,  that  on  the  28th  of  September,  1798,  Talleyrand  writes  to  Pichon,  approving 
what  had  been  done,  and  particularly  of  bis  having  assured  Murray  that  whatever 
Plenipotentiary  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  send  to  France  to  end 
our  differences,  would  undoubtedly  be   received  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
representative  of  a  /ree,  independent  and  powerful  nation;   declaring  that  the 
President's  instructions  to  his  Envoys  at  Paris,  if  they  contain  the  whole  of  the 
American  Government's  intentions,  announce  dispositions  which  have  been  always 
entertained  by  the  Directory ;   and  desiring  hira  to  communicate  these  expres- 
sions to  Murray,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  Govern- 
menty  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  transmit  them  to  his  Government.    This  is  dated 
September  the  28th,  and  may  have  been  received  by  Pichon  October  the  1st ;  and 
nearly  five  months  elapse  before  it  is  communicated.   Yesterday  the  President  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate,  William  Vans  Murray,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
Republic,  and  added,  that  he  shall  be  instructed  not  to  go  to  France,  without  direct 
and  unequivocal  assurances  from  the  French  Government  that  he  shall  be  received 
in  character,  enjoy  the  due  privileges,  and  a  minister  of  equal  rank,  title  and  power, 
be  appointed  to  discuss  and  conclude  our  controversy  by  a  new  treaty.    This  had 
evidently  been  kept  secret  from  the  Federalists  of  both  houses,  as  appeared  by  their 
dismay.    The  Senate  have  passed  over  this  day  without  taking  it  up.    It  is  said 
they  arc  gravelled  and  divided ;  some  are  for  opposing,  others  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  But  in  the  meantime,  they  have  been  permitted  to  go  on  with  all  the  measures 
of  war  and  patronage,  and  when  the  close  of  the  session  is  at  hand  it  is  made 
known.    However,  it  silences  all  arguments  against  the  sincerity  of  France,  and 
renders  desperate  every  further  effort  towards  war.    I  inclose  you  a  paper  with 
more  particulars.^ 

The  Federal  leaders  were,  indeed,  "  gravelled,"  but  they  were 
but  little  "  divided."  Sedgwick  wrote  to  Hamilton  for  advice, 
declaring  that,  "  had  the  foulest  heart  and  the  ablest  head  in  the 
world  been  permitted  to  select  the  most  embarrassing  and 
ruinous  measure,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  one 
which  had  been  adopted."  He  does  not  know,  "  in  the  dilemma  to 
which  we  are  reduced,"  whether  to  approve  or  reject  the  nomi- 
nation.' Pickering  boiled  over  with  more  impotent  fury.  He 
wrote  Hamilton,  February  25th  : 

.  **  We  have  all  been  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  nomination  of  a  minister  to 
negotiate  with  France.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  on  the  subject  among  the 
friends  of  their  country  and  the  real  supporters  of  the  President's  administration. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate  the  measure  by  throwing  it  into  a  commission. 
But  the  President  is  fixed.  The  Senate  must  approve  or  negative  the  nomination. 
In  the  latter  event,  perhaps,  he  will  name  commissioners.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured, 
it  is  wholly  hi^  own  act. 

"  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  late  nominations  of  Mr.  King  to  negotiate 
%  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Smith  to  negotiate  a  like  treaty  with 

>  Tbli  letter  is  dated  Febmacy  19fh.    Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  396. 
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tbe  Porte.  Both  these  objects  will  now  be  defeated.  It  was  bj  the  fmfftrtd  aid  d 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  that  we  were  induced  to  propose  to  negotiate  with  Um 
Porte." » 

A  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  Murray's  nomination 
Wits  referred,  called  on  the  President,  and,  in  consequence  of 
what  they  heard  from  him,  determined  to  reject  the  nomi- 
nation.' Mr.  Adams  said  this  Committee  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  selection  of  Murray ;  asked  why  he  did  not  nominate  Mr. 
King  or  our  Minister  at  Berlin ;  why  he  did  not  nominate  a 
commission  of  three  or  five  instead  of  one  :  but,  in  direct  con- 
flict with  Sedgwick's  account  of  the  interview,  he  represents  that 
he  acquiesced  in  the  commission,  and  that  the  Committee  then 
appeared  satisfied,  and  even  consented  that  Mui-ray  be  retained 
in  it.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sedgwick's  contempora- 
neous statement  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  con- 
founded in  his  memory  his  conversation  with  the  Committee  and 
the  later  occurrences  which  took  place. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  President  nominated  "  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Esquire,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Patrick 
Henry,  Esquire,  late  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  William  Vans 
Murray,  Esquire,  our  Minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  to  be 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  Republic,  with  full  powers  to  discuss  and  settle,  by  a 
treaty,  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  France." 
The  message  thus  concluded  : 

*'  It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  former  of  these  gentlemen  shall  embark  for 
Europe,  until  they  have  received  from  the  Executive  Directory,  assarances,  signified 
by  their  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  that  they  shaU  be  received  in  character,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  attached  to  that  character  by  the  law  of  nation?, 
and  that  a  minister  or  ministers  of  equal  powers  shaU  be  appointed  and  commtfc* 
sioned  to  treat  with  them  ^ 

The  Senate  approved  the  nominations. 

Jefferson  wrote  Kosciusko,  Feb.  21st,  that  "  if  we  are  tui'ced 
into  war,  we  must  give  up  political  differences  of  opinion,  and 
unite  as  one  man  to  defend  onr  country ;  but,"  he  added, 
"  whether  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  we  shall  be  as  free  as  we 
are  now,  God  knows." 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  398.  We  have  preserved  the  itallcization  of  tke 
original.    The  closing  sentence  contains  a  curious  confession. 

*  Sedgwick  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  thus  wrote  Hamilton,  Feb.  25t]i.   n>.  p.  S99. 

*  See  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  250. 
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A  letter  to  Madison,  on  the  26th,  exhibits  the  singular  fact, 
that  Jefferson  continued  completely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the 
respective  attitudes  of  tlie  two  Federal  wings,  on  the  subject  of 
war  and  peace  with  France — that  he  supposed  Mr.  Adams  was 
anxious  for  war ;  that  the  latter  dared  not,  however,  conceal  the 
overture  made  by  France,  but  that  he  hoped  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  would  reject  his  nominations,  which  were  only  intended 
to  parry  that  overture.  But,  conjectures  Jefferson,"  the  Hamil- 
tonians  would  not,  and  the  others  could  not  alone."  To  such 
strange  misconstructions  had  Mr.  Adams's  conduct  exposed 
him. 

The  petitions  which  had  continued  to  pour  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  the  session,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,  had  been  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
Its  chairman,  Goodrich,  prepared  an  elaborate  report,  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  those  laws.  Jefferson, 
in  the  same  letter  to  Madison,  just  quoted  from,  thus  describes 
what  took  place  when  this  report  was  presented  to  the  House : 

"  Yesterday  witnessed  a  scandalous  scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  the  day  for  taking  up  the  Report  of  their  Committee  against  the  Alien  and  Se- 
dition Laws,  etc.  They  held  a  caucus  and  determined  that  not  a  word  should  be 
spoken  on  their  side,  in  answer  to  anything  which  should  be  said  on  the  other.  Gal- 
latin took  up  the  Alien,  and  Nicholas  the  Sedition  Law ;  but  after  a  little  while  of 
common  silence,  they  began  to  enter  into  loud  conversations,  laugh,  cough,  etc.,  so 
that  for  the  last  hour  of  these  gentlemen^s  speaking,  they  roust  have  had  the  lungs 
of  a  vendue  master  to  have  been  heard.  Livingston,  however,  attempted  to  speak. 
But  after  a  few  sentences,  the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  and  told  him  what  he 
was  saying  was  not  to  the  question.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  The  question 
waa  taken  and  carried  in  favor  of  the  report,  fifty-two  to  forty-eight ;  the  real 
strength  of  the  two  parties  is  fifiy-six  to  fifty.  But  two  of  the  latter  have  not 
attended  this  session.'* 

The  appointment  of  a  new  commission  to  France,  of 
course,  arrested  the  principal  army  bills.  General  Hamilton's 
"  Thokocgh  "  was  checked  for  the  time  being.  No  further 
events  of  the  session  demand  our  notice.  Mr.  Jefferson  left  his 
Beat  in  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  started  for  home 
the  next  day.     Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March. 

To  get  a  just  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  warm  political  exertions 
during  the  past  session,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  from  our  meagre 
extracts  to  his  full  correspondence.  Never  before  or  afterwards 
did  he  make  such  efforts  as  this  dark  crisis  called  forth. 
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There  is  something  instructive  in  a  comparison  of  the  meanft 
employed  to  advance  their  objects,  in  the  decisive  struggle,  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  great  parties. 

One  declared  that  our  people  were  "  gangrened  "  with  bad 
principles — that  the  gangrene  was  spreading — that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  act  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  question 
must  be  settled  by  force.  To  prepare  for  this,  he  called  upon 
his  party  to  use  the  power  which  he  considered  only  transiently 
in  its  hands,  to  consolidate  all  sovereign  authority  in  the  general 
Government.  He  called  upon  it  to  raise  navies  and  standing 
armies.  Tie  called  for  a  more  severe  and  sweeping  execution 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  He  called  for  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  against  the  political  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  press, 
to  which  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  would  have  been  mild 
both  in  their  scope  and  the  extent  of  their  penalties. 

The  other  chief  had  made  up  his  mind  a  little  earlier, 
tliat  final  resistance  was  preferable  to  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution.  Under  his  advice  a  solemn  protest 
had  been  made  against  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. He,  too,  was  for  preparations ;  and  his  injunctions  to  his 
party  were  as  constantly  and  earnestly  uttered.  But  his  pre- 
parations were  confined  to  explanations  of  facts  and  arguments, 
addressed  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  American 
people.  He  said  :  "  the  materials  now  bearing  on  the  public 
mind  will  infallibly  restore  it  to  its  Republican  soundness,  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  can  only  be  disseminated  among  the 
people." 

To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Philaoblphia,  Jan.  1«<,  'W. 
Ht  dear  Maria: 

I  left  Monticcllo  the  18th  of  December  and  arrived  here  to  breakfast  on  the 
25th,  haying  experienced  no  accident  or  inconvenience  except  a  slight  cold,  which 
brought  back  the  inflammation  of  my  eyes  and  still  continues  it,  though  so  fir 
mended  as  to  give,  hopes  of  its  going  off  soon.  I  took  my  place  in  Senate  before  t 
single  bill  was  brought  in  or  other  act  of  business  done,  except  the  Address,  which 
is  exactly  what  I  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  and  indeed  I  might  have  stared 
at  home  a  week  longer  without  missing  any  business  for  the  last  eleven  days.  The 
Senate  have  met  only  on  five,  and  then  little  or  nothing  to  do.  However,  when  I 
am  to  write  on  politics  I  shall  address  my  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes.  To  you  I  had  rather 
indulge  the  effusions  of  a  heart  which  tenderly  loves  you,  which  builds  its  bappiocsi 
on  yours,  and  feels  in  every  other  object  but  little  interest.  Without  an  object 
here  which  is  not  alien  to  me,  and  barren  of  every  delight,  I  tarn  to  your  ritoatioa 
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with  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  family  which  lores  you,  and  merits  all  jour 
lore;  Go  on,  my  dear,  in  cultiTating  the  inTaluable  possession  of  their  afifections. 
The  circle  of  our  nearest  connections  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  faithful  and  lasting 
affsction  can  be  foimd,  one  which  will  adhere  to  us  under  all  changes  and  chances. 
It  is  therefore  the  only  soil  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow  much  culture.  Of 
this  truth  you  will  become  more  couTinced  every  day  you  advance  into  life.  I  ima- 
gine you  are  by  this  time  about  removing  to  Mont-Blanco.  The  novelty  of  setting 
op  housekeeping  will,  with  all  its  difficulties,  make  you  very  happy  for  a  while.  Its 
delights,  however,  pass  away  in  Ume,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  the  spring  of  the 
jear  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  your  joining  us  at  Monticello.  I  hope  I  shall  on 
my  return  find  such  f)reparation  made  as  will  enable  me  rapidly  to  get  one  room 
after  another  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  our  friends,  and  particularly  of 
mnj  who  may  be  willing  to  accompany  or  visit  you  there.  Present  me  affectionately 
to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  £;^pes,  father  and  son  and  all  the  family.  Remember  uow  pleasing 
your  letters  will  be  to  me,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  tender  love.    Adieu, 

mj  ever  dear  Maria. 

Yours  affectionately. 

Th.  Jeffersok. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Kztracto.) 

Pbiladklpbia,  Jan  98</,  *99. 

The  object  of  this  letter,  my  very  dear  Martha,  is  merely  to  inform  you  I  am 
well,  and  convey  to  you  the  expressions  of  my  love.  It  will  not  be  new  to  tell  you 
jour  letters  do  not  come  as  often  as  I  could  wish.  This  deprives  me  of  the  gleams 
of  pleasure  wanting  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  this  scene,  where  not  one  single 
occurrence  is  calculated  to  produce  pleasing  sensations.  I  hope  you  are  all  well, 
and  that  the  little  ones,  even  Ellen,  talk  of  me  sometimes.  «  •  •  « 
*  *  *  Kiss  all  the  little  ones,  and  receive  the  tender  and  immingled  effu- 
Biona  of  my  love  to  yourself.    Adieu. 


Pini.*nBT.raiA,  Feb.  6,  '99. 
Jupiter,  with  my  horses,  must  be  at  Fredericksburg  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
5th  of  March.  I  shall  leave  this  place  on  the  1st  or  2d.  Tou  will  receive  this  the 
14th  instant.  I  am  already  light-hearted  at  the  approach  of  my  departure.  Kiss 
my  dear  children  for  me,  inexpressible  love  to  yourself,  and  the  sincerest  affection 
to  Mr.  Randolph.    Adieu. 


To  Makia  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Pini.n)gf.PHiA,  Feb.  7,  '99. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  January  2l8t,  was  received  two  days  ago.  It 
aa  Ossian  says,  or  would  say,  like  the  bright  beams  of  the  moon  on  the 
desolate  heath.  Environed  here  in  scenes  of  constant  torment,  malice  and  obliquy, 
worn  down  in  a  station  where  no  effort  to  render  service  can  avail  anything,  I  feel 
not  that  existence  ib  a  blessing,  but  when  something  recalls  my  mind  to  my  family 
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or  farm.  This  wan  the  effect  of  your  letter,  and  itB  affectionate  expression^}  kindlf-i 
up  all  those  feelings  of  love  for  you  and  our  dear  connections  which  now  cooiuniu 
the  only  real  happiness  of  my  life.  I  am  now  feeding  on  the  idea  of  my  departure 
for  Monticcllo,  which  is  but  three  weeks  distant.  The  roads  will  then  be  so  dread- 
ful that,  as  to  visit  you  eren  by  the  direct  route  of  Fredericksburg  and  Rielimoad 
would  add  100  miles  to  the  length  of  my  Journey,  I  most  defer  it  in  the  hope  ihi; 
about  the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April,  I  may  be  able  to  take  a  trip  express  to 
see  you.  The  roads  will  then  be  fine ;  perhaps  your  sister  may  join  in  a  flyiog  trip, 
as  it  can  only  be  for  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  let  me  hear  from  you.  Letter 
which  leave  Richmond  after  the  21st  instant  should  be  directed  to  me  at  MontieeOo. 
I  suppose  you  to  be  now  at  Mont-Blanco,  and  therefore  do  not  charge  you  with  tb* 
delivery  of  those  sentiments  of  esteem  which  I  always  feel  for  the  family  at  Epp!s^ 
ton.  I  write  to  Mr.  Eppes.  Continue  always  to  love  me,  and  be  assured  that  there 
is  no  object  on  earth  so  dear  to  my  heart  as  your  health  and  happiness,  and  that 
my  tendercst  affections  always  bang  on  you.    Adieu,  mj  erer  dear  Maria. 

Th.  jKrruESov. 


CHAPTER     X. 
1799—1800. 

President's  Inconsistency  in  respect  to  France — ^His  Embarrassments — His  Misjudged 
Coarse  towards  General  Washington — He  casts  away  Washington's  Aid— -Washington's 
Letter  and  his  Re  ply— Virginia  Elections— Washington  takes  part— Urges  Patrick  Henry 
to  be  a  Candidate— He  consents — The  Sequel— Henry's  Death— His  Character  and 
Fame — ^Result  of  the  Elections — Cabinet  settle  Heads  of  Instructions  for  our  French 
Envoys — The  President  returns  to  Quincy — Directs  Preparation  of  the  French  Instruc- 
tions— ^Delayed  six  months — Frivolous  Excuses  of  the  Cabinet — Talleyrand's  Sarcasm — 
Instructions  prepared,  and  Cabinet  then  propose  to  suspend  the  Mission — The  Presi- 
dent repairs  to  the  Seat  of  Government — Finds  a  Convocation  of  Hamiltonians — His 
Struggle  with  his  Cabinet — ^Hamilton's  last  Card—The  Envoys  dispatched— Complaints 
of  the  Cabinet — Grounds  of  the  Objections  of  the  Hamiltonians— The  President's 
occasional  Struggles  in  his  Duress — Touches  of  the  "Dwarf" — Pickering  scents 
Sedition  in  Cock's  Feathers — ^Urges  President  to  banish  Priestley — ^Mr.  Adams  vacil- 
lating— His  miserable  Excuse  to  save.  Priestley— Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania — State 
Prisoners — Convictions  for  Treason — President  pardons  contrary  to  Advice  of  his 
whole  Cabinet — Enormities  charged  on  the  Troops — ^Editors  whipped — Pennsylvania 
State  Elections — ^The  Candidates  and  the  Besult— Jefferson's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes — 
His  Domestic  Affkirs  in  Summer  of  I79d— Political  Letters— Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  1799 — Congress  meet— President's  Third  Annual  Speech— Wolcott 
describes  to  Ames  the  Situation  of  Parties  in  Congress — His  '*  Engine  of  Government " 
— Ames's  Reply  and  his  *' Engine  of  Government " — ^Wolcott  in  Private  Correspondence 
with  Mr.  Pitt — Hamilton  to  Washington  and  to  King — Spirit  and  Designs  of  the  Fede- 
ralists at  this  Period — Hamiltonians  preparing  to  bring  forward  Washington  for  the 
Presidency — His  Death — Public  Demonstrations  thereon— Demonstrations  in  France 
and  England — Cabot's  Hint  to  Ames  to  weave  Politics  into  Eulogy  of  Washington— 
That  Hint  generally  followed  up — His  Views  and  Principles  were  unlike  those  of 
Ames— His  Principles  and  Designs  equally  at  variance  with  Hamilton's — His  Party 
Connection  incidental— He  was  systematic%^y  deceived — A  fi-esh  and  striking  Instance 
of  this — He  belonged  to  no  Party — His  Fame  is  National — Jefferson's  Political  Corres- 
pondence during  the  Session— Letters  to  Priestley — "  Our  Bonaparte  " — Congress  Pro- 
ceedings sketched  to  Madison— Party  Arithmetic — Political  Letters — The  Election  Law 
in  Congress — The  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania  it  was  intended  for— John  Randolph 
denounces  *' Ragamuffins"  and  '^Mercenaries"— Jostled  in  the  Theatre— His  Communi- 
cation to  the  President — Action  in  the  House — Bills  passed— The  Robbins  affair — 
"Truxton's  Aggression  "—"  Overhauling  Editor  of  Aurora  "—Macon's  Resolution  to 
Repeal  the  Law  in  regard  to  Seditious  Libels— His  Reliance  on  Federal  Pledges— The 
Pledges  kept  to  the  Letter  but  broken  to  the  Spirit— The  Presidential  Caucuses— 
Adjournment — Jefferson's  Letters  to  his  Daughters — Character  of  the  late  Session — 
HuniHon's  Quietness — His  Plans  and  his  Despondency — Reasons  of  that  Despondency. 

Pickering's  assertion  that  the  President's  new  policy  in 
respect  to  France  was  inconsistent  with  his  recent  nomination 
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of  ministers  to  form  commercial  treaties  with  Bnssia  and  Turkey, 
under  the  circumstances  named,  was  undeniably  true.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst  inconsistency  which  Mr.  Adams's  conduct 
involved.  We  liave  his  own  recorded  declaration  that  when  he 
made  the  nomination  of  Murray  he  had  been  towards  five 
months  in  the  possession  of  dispatches  which  completely  satis- 
fied him  that  France  sincerely  desired  an  adjustment — that  she 
had  made  "  a  regular  diplomatic  communication  "  to  that  effect 
— that  she  in  as  solemn  and  explicit  terms  as  the  "  French  or 
English  language  "  contained,  had  given  "  assurances  of  all  that 
he  h?id  demanded  as  conditions  of  negotiation  " — and  that  ''if 
any  thing  further  had  been  wanting,"  Mr.  Gerry's  letters  and  per- 
sonal convereations  had  "  confirmed  these  assurances  beyond  all 
doubt  in  his  mind." 

Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  President  had  in  his  speech  to 
Congress,  more  than  two  months  after  receivhig  all  this  informa- 
tion, held,  at  best,  but  an  ambiguous  tone ;  had  not  hinted  at 
either  the  facts  or  his  conclusions ;  had  conveyed  a  generally 
opposite  idea  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  France ;  had  blustered, 
menaced,  and  fanned  the  war  spirit  of  our  country  ;  and  had 
only  reopened  the  door  to  negotiation  as  an  alternative  requiring 
a  decisive  change  of  action  on  the  part  of  France,  not  a  step 
towards  which,  he  left  it  to  be  inferred,  had  yet  been  taken. 

Subsequent  to  this  speech.  Congress  had  been  more  than  two 
months  in  session.     Every  measure  adopted  by  it  pointed  to 
war.     Navies  were  founded.     Bills  for  great  land  armaments 
were  reported  and  were  on  their  passage.     The  President's  let- 
ter to  McHenry*  and  others  show  that  no  pretence  can  beset 
up  that  he  regarded  these  as  necessary  preparations,  in  any 
event ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  spoke  hia  real  feel- 
ings, he  knew  their  uselessness  and  deprecated  their  expensive- 
ness.    His  personal  couree  towards  France,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Retaliation  and  othere,  was  unnecessarily  harsh  and  offensive. 
While  keeping  up,  as  was  perhaps  proper,  the  quasi-war  with 
that  power  on  the  ocean,  he  lacked  firmness,  or  something  else, 
to  make  the  gross  and  deliberate  insult  to  one  of  our  national 
vessels  in  the  West  Indies  by  England,  the  subject  of  a  passing 
allusion  to  Congress.     He  ostensibly  seized  the  occasion  of  & 
coalition  against  France  to  open  negotiations  with  her  enemies 

>  Bee  ante,  p.  432. 
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nnder  the  auspices  of  England  ;  and  he  nominated  ministers  to 
conduct  those  negotiations,  known  to  be  as  hostile  to  the  former 
power  as  were  any  two  persons  who  could  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  He  sanctioned,  nay,  suggested  a  tyrannical  law, 
designed  to  affix  a  stigma  on  a  man  for  individually  attempting 
to  save  our  peace  with  France — a  man  whom  he  afterwards 
declared  "  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  education,  and  cer- 
tainly not  destitute  of  abilities  " — whom  he  said,  "  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  a  corrupt  character  or  deficient  in  memory  or 
veracity  " — and  finally,  whom  he  even  assumed  especial  merit 
for  having  received  with  respect  and  for  giving  credit  to  his  state- 
ments on  his  return  from  that  very  "  mission  "  to  France,  which 
"was  made  tlie  pretext  of  the  law.*  And  if  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
also  design  the  stigma  to  rest,  without  a  shadow  of  criminatory 
proof,  and  contrary  to  the  published  statements  of  this  respect- 
able Mr.  Logan,  on  a  still  more  conspicuous  political  opponent, 
his  motives  were  unlike  the  substantially  avowed  ones  of  many 
who  voted  for  the  bill. 

In  short,  we  discover  nothing  in  the  President's  public  con- 
duct from  the  opening  of  Congress  to  the  nomination  of  Mur- 
ray, which  tends  to  show  that  he  was  less  infatuated  or  less 
infuriated  than  the  most  ultra-Federalists  in  his  Cabinet  or  in 
Congress.  So  far  as  preserving  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned, his  conduct  receives  no  mitigation  from  the  unquestioned 
fact  that  he  had  not  a  remote  suspicion  of  the  real  object  of 
those  great  war  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  controllers  of  Cou- 

>  If  sacli  inconsistency  appears  incredible,  we  will,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  quote  a  passage  from  a  publication  which  Mr.  Adams  made  in  the  Boston  Patriot 
in  1809,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  family  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  244.  He 
Sftid: 

**  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  another  anecdote.    Mr.  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  a 

{gentleman  of  fortune  and  education,  and  certainly  not  destitute  of  abilities,  who  h^d 
or  several  years  been  a  member  of  tne  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  since  been 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  though  I  knew  he  had  been  one  of  the  old  constitutional 
party  in  that  State,  and  a  zealous  disciple  of  that  Democratical  school,  which  haspropa- 
gated  many  errors  in  America,  and,  perhaps,  many  tragical  catastrophes  in  Emrope, 
went  to  France,  either  with  the  pretext  or  the  real  design  of  improving  his  knowledge  in 
agriculture,  and  seeing  the  practice  of  it  in  that  country.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  him 
a  corrupt  character,  or  deficient  in  memory  or  veracity.  After  his  return  he  called  upon 
me,  ana  in  a  polite  and  respectful  manner  informed  me  that  he  had  been  honored  with 
conversations  with  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  me,  and  repeatedly 
entertained  at  my  house,  and  now  visited  me  at  his  reqiiest  to  express  to  me  the  desire 
of  the  Directory  as  well  as  his  own,  to  accommodate  all  disputes  with  America,  and  to 
forget  all  tiuit  was  past ;  to  ret^uest  me  to  send  a  Minister  f^om  America,  or  to  give  cre- 
dentials to  some  one  already  m  Europe,  to  treat ;  and  to  assure  me  that  my  Minister 
ahonld  be  received,  and  all  disputes  accommodated,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory  to  me  and  my  country.  I  knew  the  mac^ical  words.  Democrat  and  Jacobin,  w^ro 
enough  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  any  witness  with  some  people.  But  not  so  with  me 
I  saw  marks  of  candor  and  sincerity  in  this  relation,  that  convinced  me  of  ita  truth." 
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gressional  movements — not  a  remote  suspicion  that  officers  in 
his  Cabinet  and  the  second  commander  in   the  army  of  tk 
United  States  had  concerted  a  combined   warlike  movement 
with  England  against  France  and  Spain,  and  were  making  pre- 
parations to  carry  it  out.     If  that  object  was  a  reprehensiUe 
one,  he  deserves  no  share  of  the  blame  ;  but  no  less  than  tk 
parties  to  the  Miranda  scheme  did  he  know  the  war  preparatioza 
then  making  were  uncalled  for  by  the  real  circumstances;  thit 
they  were  based  on  an  insincere  pretence   (the  danger  of  a 
French  invasion) ;  that  they  would  overwhelm  liis  country  with 
expense  ;  and  finally,  that  they  would  fearfully  increase  the  pro- 
vocatives to  and  consequent  probabilities  of  an  unnecessary  war 
with  France. 

TVith  his  eyes  open,  a  free  moral  agent,  an  oflScer  clad  with 
constitutional  powers  which  no  personal  or  o£SciaI  authority  on 
earth  could  restrain  from  all  that  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  enl 
and  protect  himself,  he  shrunk  from  his  duty ;  for  more  than  two 
months  voluntarily  left  the  question  of  peace  or  purely  uDne- 
cessary  war  so  quivering  in  the  scales  that  a  hair  might  tarn 
them  ;  and  when  he  finally  acted  was  so  implicated  himself  in 
the  practical  measures  set  on  foot  by  the  Miranda  schemers, 
that  he  could  not  and  did  not  place  a  most  meritorious  act  on 
any  ground  that  carried  the  applauses  of  the  honest  portion  ot 
his  own  party,  or  disarmed  the  hostility  and  suspicion  of  his  op- 
ponents. We  have  seen  how  completely  as  keen  sighted  a  man 
as  Jeff'erson  was  misled  as  to  the  respective  attitudes  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  Ilamiltonians  at  this  period  with  regard  to  onr 
policy  towards  France. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress,  John  Adams  had  again  stood 
on  one  of  those  occasional  points  where  a  man  commands  and 
carves  out  the  great  lines  of  his  own  destiny.  He  liad  in  his 
hands  the  speech  prepared  for  him  by  Hamilton  and  Wolcott, 
and  w^hich  had  tlie  sanction  of  his  Cabinet.     Had  he  wholly 

m 

rejected  this — had  he  stated  the  real  facts  and  his  own  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  our  French  relations — had  he  followed  this  up 
by  immediately  doing  what  he  did  two  months  afterwards — ^had 
he  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  if  tendered,  and 
removed  them  if  they  resisted — had  he  braved  a  rejection  of 
his  nominations  by  the  Senate — in  short,  had  he  done  what 
his  subsequent  conduct  proves  he  knew  to  be  his  duty,  and 
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thrown  himself  upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen — he  would  have  heroically  won  the  victor's  laurel 
or  the  martyr's  crown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  would  have 
been  the  result.  When  the  circumstances  became  public,  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  man  who  had  preferred 
his  country  to  faction  and  ostensibly  to  self,  would  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  land.  The  honest  masses  of  his  own  party, 
entangled  in  no  concealed  schemes  and  never  partial  to  the  chief 
of  their  own  ultra-wing,  would  have  unhesitatingly  sustained 
him.  The  Republicans  would  have  necessarily  sustained  him  in 
a  body.  He  would  have  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  popularity 
which  he  never  before  had  occupied  during  any  moment  of  his 
life.  He  would  have  been  reelected  to  the  Presidency  by  accla- 
mation, in  spite  of  any  ordinary  follies  he  could  intermediately 
perpetrate.  And  what  would  have  been  worth  infinitely  more 
than  popularity  or  office,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  serene 
consciousness  of  having  dared  to  do  a  great  duty  in  a  great  cri- 
sis of  human  affairs. 

He  hesitated,  feared,  and  vacillated ;  and  though  he  acted 
in  time,  as  things  propitiously  turned,  to  avert  from  himself  the 
Bin,  and  from  his  country  the  consequences  of  a  needless  war, 
he  did  not  act  in  time  to  vindicate  his  consistency  as  a  man  or 
his  character  as  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Adams,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. His  Cabinet  was  against  him.  The  Senate  was  against 
him ;  and  as  the  haughty  Hamiltonian  leaders  in  that  body  had 
not  hesitated  to  so  wantonly  humiliate  him  in  the  rejection  of  his 
son-in-law,  though  they  had  Washington's  recommendation  to 
rest  a  different  action  on,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  their  for- 
bearance farther  than  it  was  dictated  by  their  fears.  The  Hamil- 
tonians  were  paramount  also  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
Finally,  what  was  really  more  formidable  than  all  of  these,  Mr. 
Adams  had  against  him  the  tremendous  weight  of  General  Wash- 
ington's name.  It  was  a  hardy  thing  for  a  civilian  President  to 
act  on  the  hypothesis  that  no  war  was  threatened,  or  likely  to  be- 
come necessary  to  vindicate  the  national  honor,  when  the  great 
first  President,  the  warlike  leader  of  the  Revolution,  so  firmly 
believed  the  contrary  that  he  had  again  reluctantly  girded  on 
his  sword,  and  had  taken  and  continued  to  take  an  active  and 
approving  part  in  all  the  steps  for  the  organization  of  the  army. 
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The  Hamiltonians  understood  the  advantage  of  what  Mr. 
Adams  bitterly  termed  "  setting  a  General  over  the  President" 
TVe  know  of  no  instance  where  General  "Washington  voluntarily 
attempted  to  improperly  dictate  to  the  latter ;  but  the  two  were 
kept  in  a  constant  misunderstanding  as  to  each  other's  real 
wishes  and  motives.  This  had  been  particularly  the  case  in  ap- 
pointing and  determining  the  respective  rank  of  the  major-gene- 
rals. Wolcott,  as  intent  on  overriding  the  President's  wishes  on 
that  occasion  as  either  Pickering  or  McHenry,  never  approved 
of  rough  and  bungling  strategy.  He  wrote  Hamilton :  *'  The 
affair  was  .  .  .  unfortunately  managed,  and  General  Wash- 
ington and  the  President  have  not  been  understood  by  each 
other." '  The  unfortunate  management  continued,  and  the  mis- 
understanding continued.  Mr.  Adams's  official  conduct  towards 
his  predecessor  in  the  Presidency  appears  to  have  been  uni- 
formly intended  to  be  respectful  and  deferential.  If  not  his 
feelings,  every  interest  clearly  pointed  to  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct. But  his  most  casual  differences  of  opinion  from  Washing- 
ton's where  there  was  any  official  coaction  between  them,  were 
injuriously  misrepresented  by  officious  and  exaggerating  tale- 
bearers. Unapprised  of  these  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Adams 
could  not  understand  Washington's  feelings  and  expressions  in 
return.  Both  sides  felt  too  much  delicacy,  and  in  some  instances 
too  much  hurt,  to  seek  any  explanations.  The  frank  personal 
confidence  which  ought  to  have  existed  between  them  therefore 
had  no  existence. 

Mr.  Adams,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  overstep  his 
pride,  could  at  any  moment  have  come  to  an  explanation  with 
General  Washington  which  would  have  removed  all  sources  of 
misundei'standing.  All  the  latter  required  to  know  was  the 
truth,  to  not  only  do  justice  to  the  President's  feelings,  but 
to  treat  them  with  delicacy  and  magnanimity.  It  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Adams  did  not  know  that  misrepresentations  had  been 
made,  that  explanations  were  necessary.  This  is  very  possibly 
true ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  an  affair  only  pertaining  to 
themselves,  which  they  were  entitled  to  dispose  of  in  their  own 
way,  without  the  public  becoming  concerned. 

But  the  President's  reserve  extended  to  a  point  where  the 

1  Wolcott  to  Hamilton,  October  lOth,  1798.    (See  Qibbs's  Administnitions,  eto.j 
vol.  U.  p.  101.) 
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"^public  had  a  deep  concern.     If  General  Washington's  coui'sc  in 
respect  to  the  army,  and  his  expressions,  strengthened  the  hands 
~--"0f  those  who  were  calling  for  great  military  preparations,  and 
*  if  Mr.  Adams  was  in  possession  of  reliable  and  abundant  private 
-.  information  that  showed  that  no  war  was  really  menaced,  we 
'    caunot  bring  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  his 
.   country,  his  duty  to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  his  duty  to  a  man  who  in  all  respects  occupied  the 
position  of  Washington,  required  him  to  promptly  and  frankly 
communicate  the  facts  and  his  opinion  to  the  latter,  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  shape  his  official  and  personal  conduct  accordingly. 
The  President  knew  the  eagerness  of  his  secretaries  for  a  French 
war  quite  too  well  to  suppose  they  would  carry  any  information 
to  Washington  calculated  to  show  him  that  no  such  war  was 
threatened ;  indeed,  Mr.  Adams  ought  to  have  presumed,  and 
probably  did  presume  (though  very  erroneously),  that  the  con- 
tents of  important  unpublished  official  dispatches,  from  a  quasi- 
belligerent  power  to  the  United  States  were  not  without  express 
understanding  with  the  President,  communicated  by  his  secre- 
taries to  any  persons  whatever  outside  of  the  Cabinet.     He  had 
no  right  to  assume  that  Washington  was  apprised  of  the  contents 
of  Murray's  dispatches,  or  of  the  true  character  of  Gerry's  state- 
ments of  what  took  place  in  France  after  Marshall  and  Pinckney 
left     He  had  no  right  to  conjecture  that  the  flood  of  private 
letters  from  American  residents  in  France,  and  the   weighty 
character  of  some  of  the  writers,  had  been  made  known  to  him. 
Did  Mr.  Adams  communicate  any  of  these  facts  to  Washing- 
ton ?    So  far  from  it,  that  the  first  communication  of  information 
of  this  tenor  was  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  answered  it  by  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  insane  insult  on 
the  author  of  the  information  which  Washington  transmitted. 
The  facts  were  these  :  Joel  Barlow,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1798, 
addressed  General  Washington  a  letter  from  Paris,  averring 
that  the  dispute  between  the  governments  was  "simply  and 
literally  a  misunderstanding ;"  that "  the  French  Directory  was  at 
present  sincerely  desirous  of  restoring  harmony  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  on  terms  honorable  and  advantage- 
ous to  both  parties ;"  that  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  most  just 
and  liberal  measures  (which  Mr.  Barlow  proceeded  to  specify), 
and  that  the  final  refusal  of  the  American  Goverament  to  treat 
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"  would  be  followed  by  immediate  war,"  and  of  "  the  moet  te^ 
rible  and  vindictive  kind."  * 

This  communication  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  tbe 
31st  of  January,  1799.  Washington  inclosed  it  the  next  day  to 
the  President.  If  his  letter  betrays  strong  aversion  to  Barlov 
and  some  suspicion  of  his  motives,  it  but  gives  the  more  signiS- 
cancy  to  the  following  passage : 

"  If,  then,  Tou  sliould  be  of  opinion  that  this  letter  »  calculated  to  brisg  oo 
negotiation  upon  open,  fair,  and  honorable  ground,  and  merits  a  replr,  and  wu 
instruct  nic  as  to  the  tenor  of  it,  I  shall  with  pleasure  and  alacrity  obej  joor  orders; 
more  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  a  means,  boTerer 
small,  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillitj  to  the  United  States  upon  just,  boaonble, 
and  dignified  terms ;  which  I  am  persuaded  is  tbe  ardent  desire  of  all  the  fnA& 
of  this  rising  empire."  * 

This  letter  demonstrates,  in  spite  of  all  pretended  proofs  tluit 
can  be  possibly  adduced  to  the  contrary — in  spite  of  all  trinra- 
phantly  quoted  warm  expressions  from  the  same  quarter,  made 
under  misapprehension — that  Washington  was  at  heart  not  onlr 
anxious  for    peace,   but  ready   to   employ   means,    "howeTer 
small,"  to  "  bring  on  negotiations  upon  open,  fair,  and  honor- 
able ground."     His  catching  so  promptly  at  this  single  pnrelr 
inofficial  and  only  conjectured  intimation  of  tlie  Directory— his 
willinsrness  to  see  such   an   inofficial  line   of  communication 
adopted  between  our  Government  and  that  of  France — ^his  readi- 
ness, notwithstanding  personal  feelings,  to  make  himself  the 
instrument  of  that  communication  on  one  side,  show  how  he 
viewed  and  how  he  was  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  far  less 
direct  and  authoritative  overtures  to  pacification  than  had  then 
been  months  in  Mr.  Adams's  possession.     And  they  afford  satis- 
factory proof  of  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  all  of  Mr. 
Adams's  information,  had  it  been  placed  frankly  and  without 
discoloration  before  him. 

K,  then,  the  President  had  the  prestige  of  Washington's 
colossal  fame  to  awe  him  from  his  duty,  the  fault  was  all  his 
own.  Nor  is  this  quite  the  worst.  His  reply  to  the  commtmi- 
cation  of  the  latter  was  late,'  calculated  to  mislead,  and  of  a 
tenor  admirably  adapted  to  discourage  all  further  attempts  to 

»  For  Barlow's  able  letter,  see  Washington's  Works,  toL  xi.  p.  660. 
*  Washington's  Works,  vol.  zi.  p.  399. 

>  That  isTate,  considering  the  subject  and  the  person  addressed.   Mr.  Adami  replM, 
February  19th,  after  his  nomination  of  Morray ! 
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advise  with  him  from  the  serious  and  dignified  man  to  whom  it 
"was  addressed/ 

Before  giving  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Adams's  new  step,  we  will 
turn  our  attention  to  some  intervening  matters  of  interest. 

The  elections  in  Virginia  of  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1799,  attracted  profoimd  and 
general  attention.  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  of 
the  preceding  year,  had  not  met  with  a  favorable  response  from 
the  other, States.  It  was  the  especial  desire  of  the  Federalists 
to  elect  a  legislature  in  the  latter  State,  which  would  rescind 
those  resolutions.  Tlie  popular  reaction  caused  by  the  XTZ 
dispatches  had  by  no  means  subsided.  The  President's  real 
course  in  the  late  transactions  was  but  very  dimly  underetood. 
He  rather  appeared  to  the  country  in  the  light  of  a  brave  officer 

>  It  is,  we  confess,  impossible  for  ns  to  fathom  the  whole  spirit  of  Mr.  Adams's  reply. 
We  could  understand  his  puerile  ribaldry  in  regard  to  Barlow,  for  that  gentleman's  pow- 
erful pen  had  (as  it  had  been  made  to  appear  in  a  conrt  of  law)  characterized  Mr.  Adams's 
eoBdnct  as  that  of  a  madman.  But  what  means  the  last  paragraph  below  ?  Was  the 
writer  anxious  to  sail  under  false  colors— to  pass  fbr  one  of  tne  stmest  haters  and  scomcrs 
of  France — ^for  a  genuine  high  church  Federalist  ?  Or  did  his  insane  vanit;^  bristle  up 
because  Washington  had  interfered — because  the  latter  had  presumed  to  imagine  he 
eoold  of  possibility  render  some  needful  assistance  to  the  *^ sovereign  authority  quoad 
Jbeer*  Tne  last  is  probably  the  true  solution.  But  the  reader  will  judge.  After  saving 
tbit  '*  yesterday  he  had  determined  to  nominate  Mr.  Murray,"  in  consequence  of  Tallcy- 
imnd's  communications,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded : 

**  Barlow's  letter  had,  I  assure  you,  very  little  weight  in  determining  me  to  this 
measure.  I  shall  make  few  observations  upon  it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  often 
that  we  meet  with  a  composition  which  betrays  so  many  and  so  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  blackness  of  heart.  The  wretch  has  destroyed  his  own  character  to  such  a  degree, 
th*t  I  think  it  would  be  derogatory  to  yours  to  give  any  answer  at  all  to  his  letter.  Tom 
Paine  is  not  a  more  worthless  fellow.  The  infamous  threat  which  he  has  debased  himself 
to  transmit  to  his  country  to  intimidate  you  and  your  country,  '  that  certain  conduct  vrWl 
be  followed  by  war,  and  that  it  will  be  a  war  of  the  most  terrible  and  vindictive  kind.' 
ought  to  be  answered  by  a  Mohawk.  If  I  had  an  Indian  chief  that  I  could  converse  with 
ftreely,  I  would  ask  him  what  answer  he  would  give  to  such  a  gasconade.  I  fancy  he 
woQld  answer  that  he  would,  if  they  began  their  cruelties,  cut  up  every  Frenchman  joint 
bj  Joint,  roast  him  by  a  fire,  pinch  off  his  flesh  with  hot  pincers,  etc.  I  blush  to  think 
toat  such  ideas  should  be  started  in  this  age. 

**  Tranquillity  upon  just  and  honorable  terms,  is  undoubtedly  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
fHends  of  this  country,  and  I  wish  the  babyish  and  womanly  blubbering  for  peace  may 
not  necessitate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  will  not  be  just  nor  very  honorable.  I  do 
not  intend,  however,  that  they  shall.  There  is  not  much  sincerity  in  the  cant  about  peace : 
those  who  snivel  for  it  now,  were  hot  for  war  against  Britain  a  few  months  ago,  and 
would  be  now,  if  they  saw  a  chance.  In  elective  governments,  peace  or  war  are  alike 
embraced  by  parties,  when  they  think  they  can  employ  either  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses."—^tfoiiu'*  WorkM^  vol.  viii.  p.  625. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  justification  of  himself  in  1809,  for  reopening  negotiations  with  France, 
be  particularly  mentioned  this  letter  of  Washington  of  Feb.  1, 1799,  and  drew  from  it, 
among  others,  the  following  inferences:  "that  he  was  so  desirous  of  peace,  that  he  was 
williuff  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Barlow,  a  private  gentleman,  without 
any  visible  credentials  or  public  character,  or  responsibility  to  either  Government,  in 
order  to  bring  on  a  pnbhc  negotiation!"  Here  aarain,  as  in  Logan's  case,  we  have 
Mr.  Adams  assuming  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  nis  Jiarty  in  the  following  exquisite 
■peeimen  of  consistency :  "  I  however  considered  General  Washington's  question, 
whether  Mr.  Barlow's  [letter]  was  written  with  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  design ;  and 
as,  with  all  my  iealousy,  I  had  not  sagacity  enough  to  discover  the  smallest  room  for  sus* 
plcion  of  any  ill  design,  I  frankly  concluded  that  it  was  written  with  a  very  good  one." 
Z.^Adam»*t  tVorkM,  voL  iz.  p.  m. 
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who  liad  driven  France  to  solicit  terms  of  arrangement  If  i 
useless  army  in  our  midst  was  not  of  itself  an  agreeable  objett 
of  contemplation,  multitudes  had  been  kept  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  into  active  service 
to  defend  our  firesides  and  our  fanes.  If  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased taxes  was  not  one  to  enlist  partiality,  the  public  tnei- 
that  war  required  preparation  ;  and  the  public  blood  was  al- 
ready heated  by  our  quasi-war  with  France  on  the  ocean.  On 
the  whole,  the  Federalists  entered  the  elections  under  advar 
tageous  auspices. 

We  have  seen  how  actively  Mr.  JeflTerson  was  exerting  him- 
self in  his  political  correspondence.  Madison,  Monroe,  Giles, 
Nicholas,  Taylor,  Mason,  Tazewell,  and  a  brilliant  band  of 
younger  men,  were  as  industrious  on  tlie  same  side.  On  the 
other,  Marshall,  one  of  tlie  Ministers  ordered  out  of  France,  and 
General  Lee,  were  making  great  efforts.  Oeneral  Washington's 
immense  pei*sonal  influence  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  bear  in  a  local  political  struggle.  He  wrote  Patrick  Henrr, 
January  15th,  1799 : 

**  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  bring  to  the  Tiew  of  a  penoo  if 
your  obserTution  and  discernment,  the  endeavors  of  a  certain  party  among  u  to 
disquiet  the  public  mind  with  unfounded  alarms ;  to  arraign  eTcrj  act  of  the  Adni- 
nistnttion  ;  to  set  the  people  at  yarianco  with  their  Government ;  and  to  embftmM 
all  its  measures.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to  predict  what  most  be  the  ineTitaUe 
consequences  of  such  a  policy,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested. 

**  Unfortunately,  and  extremely  do  I  regret  it,  the  State  of  Virginia  hai  ttkeu 
the  lead  in  this  opposition.  I  have  said  the  StcUe,  becaose  the  conduct  of  its  Legii- 
lature  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  authorize  the  expression,  and  because  it  if  ta 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposition  dwell  in  it,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  the  chiefs  in  other  States,  all  the  plans  are  arranged  tsd 
systematically  pursued  by  their  followers  in  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  though  in  M 
State  except  Kentucky,  that  I  have  heard  o^  has  the  leg^slatiye  countenance  bees 
obtained  beyond  Virginia.^' 

After  giving  some  reasons  for  the  previous  Bucceeses  of  the  op- 
position in  Virginia ;  dilating  on  the  importance  of  "  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  when  everything  dear  and  valuable  to  us  was  assailed  f 
and  portraying  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  ensne 
if,  by  reason  of  "  activity  and  misrepresentation  on  one  side,  and 
supineness  on  the  other,"  the  Tlepublicans,  "  accumulated  by 
intriguing  and  discontented  foreigners  under  proscription,  ^rho 
were  at  war  with  their  own  governments,  and  the  greater  pwt 
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of  them  with  all  governments,"  should  carry  the  election  ;  he 
asked  Mr.  Henry  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  represen- 
tative in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.    And  he  added  : 

"  Your  weight  of  character  and  influeuce  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  a  bulwark  against  such  dangerous  sentiments  as  are  delivered  there  at  present. 
It  would  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  timid,  and  an  attraction  of  the  wavering.  In  a 
word,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  immense  importance  at  this  crisis  that  you  should  be 
there ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  all  minor  considerations  will  be  made  to  yield  to 
the  measure.*'  * 

Mr.  Henry  listened  to  this  earnest  appeal ;  offered  himself 
for  the  representation  of  Charlotte ;  and  the  last  effort  of  that 
eloqnence  which  in  the  Virginia  Convention  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently directed  against  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, as  too  strongly  favoring  consolidation,  was  now  heard  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  that  "  Virginia  was  to  the  Union,  only 
what  Charlotte  county  was  to  Virginia" — pronouncing  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  "  good  and  proper  " — and  depicting 
"  Washington  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed 
army,  inflicting  military  execution"  on  the  people  of  Virginia, 
as  the  probable  ultimate  consequence  of  their  persisting  in  the 
line  of  policy  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of  1798.*  Mr.  Henry 
was  elected.     His  eloquent  biographer  thus  gives  the  sequel : 

**  His  intention  having  been  generally  known  for  some  time  before  the  period  of 
the  State  elections,  the  most  formidable  preparations  were  made  to  oppose  him  in 
the  Assembly.  Mr.  Madison  (the  late  President  of  the  United  States),  Mr.  Giles  of 
Amelia,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Mr.  Nicholas  of  Albemarle,  and  a  host  of  young 
men  of  shining  talents  from  every  part  of  the  State  were  arrayed  in  the  adverse 
rank,  and  commanded  a  decided  majority  in  the  House.  But  Heaven  in  its  mercy 
saved  biro  from  the  unequal  conflict.  The  disease  which  had  been  preying  on  him 
for  two  years  now  hastened  to  its  crisis ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1799,  this  friend 
of  liberty  and  of  man  was  no  more." ' 

Patrick  Henry  was  not  without  his  share  of  human  weak- 
ness. K  he  had  faults,  an  honest  change  of  opinion,  however 
mistaken,  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  one.  He  was  unquestionably 
as  honest  in  the  last  act  of  his  public  life  as  he  was  in  that  glo* 
rious  first  one,  when,  an  obscure  young  man,  he  threw  himself 
in  front  of  the  old  Whig  leaders  of  Virginia,  and  lit  the  torch 

>  8pailE8*B  Washlniirton,  vol.  xi.  pp.  38S-391.  *  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  iOO, 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  411. 
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of  the  Revolution.    Except  in  his  divine  gift  of  oratory,  there 
were  others  perhaps  greater  than  he  ;  but  not  one  was  so  indis- 
pensable.    He  was  the  Tribune  of  the  People — the  exponent  of 
their  innermost  hearts — the  master  of  the  magical  key  which  un- 
locked and  gave  the  control  of  their  minds.     There  was  a  lyrical 
splendor  and  deptli  of  feeling  in  his  oratory  which  moved  the 
most  learned  and  saturnine ;  but  when  it  descended  on  the 
thirsty  and  loving  ears  of  the  multitude,  it  fell  like  flame  on  dir 
combustibles.     There  was  not  a  passion  or  emotion  in  the  com- 
mon heart,  which  the  mighty  master  could  not  as  rapidly  touch 
singly  or  in  combination  as  the  skillful  player  touches  the  keys 
of  his  instrument.   Every  note  in  the  heart's  diapason  was  within 
his  perfect  command,  from  the  tenderest  emotion  of  love  or  pitr 
to  the  fierce  extremity  of  rage  :  and  he  could  dissolve  the  brown 
multitude  into  unwonted  tears,  or  precipitate  them  raging  and 
roaring  on  the  foe.     He  was  the  first — ^incomparably  the  first- 
orator  of  his  country.     None  approached  him  but  (in  his  greit 
moods)  titanic  John  Adams. 

When  Patrick  Henry  went  down  to  the  grave  in  1799,  he 
left  not  a  warmer,  a  braver,  or  a  truer  heart  behind.  All  that 
was  erring  or  drossy  in  his  career,  then  perished.  His  labors 
and  his  motives  alone  survived  ;  and  his  fame — not  an  abstrac- 
tion resting  on  a  cold  conviction  of  the  understanding,  but  a 
sentiment  bearing  somewhat  the  warmth  of  personal  love — was 
left  a  patrimony  to  his  State. 

That  State  has  been  the  teeming  mother  of  great  men.  The 
American  who  has  closely  studied  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
— whose  heart  has  kindled  to  that  great  epic — visits  Virginia 
for  the  first  time  with  associations  and  memories  which  kindle 
at  every  step.  Every  ripple  of  a  Virginia  river,  every  sigh  of  a 
Virginia  breeze,  syllable  to  his  ear  the  names  of  her  great  dead. 
And  in  the  long  array,  not  a  name  comes  oftener  or  warmer 
before  the  mind's  eye  and  ear  than  that  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Mr.  Heniy's  last  speech  at  Charlotte  Court  House,  at  the 
March  court,*  was  answered  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  district  of  which  his  county  formed  a  part— "a 
tall,  slender,  effeminate  looking  youth,"  with"  light  hair  combed 
back  into  a  well-adjusted  cue — pale  countenance,  a  beardless 

>  ICr.  Wirt  erroneoosly  places  the  date  of  this  speech  st  the  opening  of  tlie  peQi  b 
Aprfl.    (See  Randolph  to  Mrs.  Bryan,  Garland's  Randolph,  toL  L  p.  ISO.) 
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chin,  bright,  quick  hazel  eye,  blue  frock,  buff  small  clothes,  and 
fiur  top  boots."  This  individual,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
now  a  candidate  for  office  the  first  time,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress over  Powhatan  Boiling,  the  Federal  candidate,  who  was 
also  present  at  the  March  court — "  dressed  in  his  scarlet  coat, 
tall,  pi*oud  in  his  bearing,  and  a  fair  representative  of  the  old 
aristocracy."  * 

Marshall  beat  Clopton,  the  late  member,  for  Congress, 
in  the  Richmond  district ;  and  General  Henry  Lee  beat  Jones, 
the  Republican  candidate  in  the  Westmoreland  district.  Gene- 
ral Washington  rode  ten  miles  to  deposit  his  vote.  "  With  in- 
finite pleasure,"  he  wrote,  "  he  received  the  news  of  Marshall's 
election."  '  He  only  regretted  that  his  and  Lee's  majorities  had 
not  been  larger — ^but  "  as  the  tide  was  turned,  he  hoped  it  would 
come  in  with  a  full  flow — but  this  would  not  happen  if  there 
was  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists." " 

The  Federalists  carried  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  members. 
The  legislature  remained  strongly  Republican. 

The  Federal  gains  in  the  Congressional  election,  about  corre- 
sponded with  these  throughout  the  entire  South.  In  the  middle 
States  there  was  little  change.  In  New  England  the  triumph  of 
that  party  was  overwhelming. 

President  Adams  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  10th  of 
March,  to  consult  upon  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  new 
Envoys  to  France.  These  were  agreed  upon,  and  reduced  to 
writing  on  the  11th.  The  points  settled  as  "  ultimata,"  were : 
that  France  should  indemnify  our  citizens  for  spoliations  on 
their  commerce  committed  by  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  or 
by  the  adjudication  of  her  courts;  that  no  condemnation  of 
American  vessels  for  want  of  a  role  d^ equipage^  should  be  held 
valid,  and  that  this  point  was  to  be  considered  settled  in  ad- 
vance, if  commissioners  should  be  agreed  upon  to  adjust  claims ; 
and  that  the  United  States  should  not  stipulate  to  guarantee  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  France.* 

1  Gar1and*8  Life  of  Randolph^  yol.  i.  pp.  129, 130. 

*  Letter  to  Marshall,  May  5th.    SparKB*8  Washington,  yol.  xi.  p«  424. 

*  Letter  to  Boahrod  Washington,  May  5th.    Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  zi.  p.  425. 

*  An  ancient  ordinance  of  France  authorized  their  ships  of  war  to  capture  as  pfratos 
TCMela  not  having  a  riAt  d*igmpagej  that  is,  articles  signed  by  the  seamen,  and  conntcr- 
wigtktd  by  a  public  officer.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  many  of  the  American  captorca 
aod  condemnations  had  been  made. 

*  Adams's  Works,  yol.  yiji.  p.  627. 
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The  President  and  his  family  set  out  for  Quincy  on  the  lltli 
of  March.  The  yellow  fever  was  expected  in  Fliiladelphia,  and 
this  somewhat  accelerated  his  departure  ;  but  Mr.  Adams  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  his  predecessor,  to  spend  the  greater  ^ 
tion  of  the  summer  at  home.  His  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  discrepancy  between  his  views  and  tlioee 
of  his  Cabinet,  rendered  a  custom,  never  a  favorable  one  to  a 
rapid  and  harmonious  transaction  of  business,  exceedinglj 
prejudicial  to  the  success  of  his  administration.  The  secretaries 
who  represented  the  Government  at  the  capital  would  necesearilT 
determine  minor  questions,  and  all  those  demanding  instant 
action — and  on  greater  ones,  they  could,  by  misrepresentation, 
by  spuming  out  discussion,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  inciden- 
tal excuses  for  delay,  either  misdirect  the  President,  or  seriouslj 
retard  any  course  of  action  which  was  disagreeable  to  them, 
unless  he  should  resort  to  that  abrupt  and  mandatory  tone  which 
is  not  tolerated  between  the  official  head  and  the  subordinates 
of  a  government,  where  the  parties  are  gentlemen. 

The  President  "  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
mitting to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  his  draught  of  the  instra^ 
tions,"  *  but  they  were  not  sent  until  the  lOth  of  September, 
six  months  after  their  heads  were  determined  on  in  the  Cabinet' 
And  tlie  next  day  after  they  were  sent,  the  Cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Attorney-General,  then  absent  in  Virginia, 
"  entreated  him  to  suspend  the  mission."* 

To  properly  estimate  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  Cabinet, 


>  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  251. 

*  The  author  of  the  *'  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams"  (a  descendsBt  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet),  assomes  that  after  agreeing  on  the  heads  of  tk 
instructions  (before  the  President  left  Philadelphia),  *^  things  necessarilj  remaiDed 
in  this  state  until  intelligence  could  be  received  of  Talleyrand's  answer  to  the  FntHeai'* 
requisitions,"  after  which  tiie  Cabinet  set  about  preparing  the  inatnictions  **iB  gooi 
faith ;  but  before  they  could  be  completed,  the  breaking  out  of  the  yellow  fever  miue  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  public  omces  to  Trenton,  ^^  which  occasioned  a  abort  ftirtkcr 
delay."  The  delay  in  framing  this  document,  in  order  to  hear  f^ora  Talleyrand,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  wishes  of  the  President,  and  it  was  certainly  in  no 
pomt  of  view  necessary.  The  removal  to  Trenton  (in  August)  need  not  have  hindered 
for  any  length  of  time  the  preparation  of  an  important  and  necessary  State  paper.  Hie 
heads  oeing  definitely  settled,  and  few  in  number,  three  davs  was  more  than  rafBcient  to 
prepare  the  instructions,  and  that  number  of  hours  woula  probablv  have  snfBced.  ob  i 
pinch,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State.  We  confess  Kr.  Gibbs's  reaiosi 
sound  to  us  like  the  merest  pretei^ts :  and  that  he,  speaking  for  Wolcott,  could  aas^  lo 
better  ones,  would  appear  to  show  that  none  existed. 

*  This  letter  was  only  sipped  by  Pickering,  but  all  had  concurred  in  it  but  Lee.  Baa- 
ilton  says  of  this,  his  Ministers  **  addressed  him  a  joint  letter." — Hi— riftoa't  Wtrhi 
vol.  vii.  p.  710. 
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it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  some  preceding  circum- 
Btances. 

On  the  6tb  of  March  a  letter  had  been  written  to  Murray, 
at  the  Hague,  instructing  him  to  inform  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Kelations  of  the  appointment  of  the  American  Envoys, 
but  that  they  would  not  embark  for  Europe,  until  they  received 
from  the  French  Government  "  direct  and  unequivocal  assur- 
ances" as  to  tlieir  proper  reception.  Murray  forwarded  this 
statement  to  Talleyrand,  May  5th,  and  was  answered  May  12th, 

follows : 


*'  The  Executive  Directory  .  .  .  eecs  with  pleasure  that  its  perseyerance  in 
pacific  sentiments  has  kept  open  the  way  to  an  approaching  reconciliaUon.  It  has 
a  long  time  ago  manifested  its  intentions  with  respect  to  this  subject  Be  pleased 
to  transmit  to  your  colleagues  and  accept  yourself  the  frank  and  explicit  assurance 
that  it  will  receive  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  in  the  official  character  with 
which  they  are  invested,  that  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  which  are 
attached  to  them  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  one  or  more  ministers  shall  be 
anthorized  to  treat  with  them. 

"  It  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  suffer  so  many  months  to  elapse  for  the  mere 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  declared  to  Mr.  Gerry,  and  which  after  his 
departure,  I  caused  to  be  declared  to  you  at  the  Hague.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
jonr  two  colleagues  await  this  answer  at  such  a  dbtance.^* 

To  this  last  remark,  Pickering  bristled  up.  He  thought  it 
*'  a  reproach  or  insult "  very  unnecessarily  "  insinuated."  *  Wol- 
cott's  sensibilities  were  equally  disturbed  at  the  "  keen  and  ma- 
licious insult  conveyed  in  Talleyrand's  letter." '  Mr.  Adams, 
perhaps,  thought  it  would  be  awkward  to  take  an  issue — an 
issue  involving  a  question  of  war  and  peace,  on  a  paragraph, 
which,  if  untrue,  had  no  force  beyond  that  of  a  civil  diplomatic 
pretence.  It  required  the  tacit  admission  of  the  truth  of  the 
adroit  Frenchman's  assertion  to  convert  it  into  a  sarcasm.  The 
six  months'  country  atmosphere  of  Quincy  had  still  further 
cooled  the  fever  of  the  President's  blood,  and  he  replied  to 
Pickering:  "It  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  any  notice  of  Talleyrand's  impertinent 
regrets,  and  insinuations  of  superfluities." " 

On  the  31st  of  July  *  Pickering  inclosed  to  Mr.  Adams  the 
dispatches  containing  the  unconditional  official  assent  of  the 

• 

>  Adams's  Works,  toI.  iz.  p.  10— note. 

*  Oibbs's  Administrations,  etc.,  vol.  U.  p.  379. 

'  Adams  to  Pickering,  August  6th.    Adams's  Works,  toI.  ix.  p.  10. 

*  See  ibid. 
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French  Government  to  all  the  steps  which  the  American  £xees> 
tive  had  insisted  on,  preparatory  to  sending  its  MinisterB.  It 
was  six  weeks  after  this  (on  the  11th  of  September),  tliat  Mr. 
Pickering,  speaking  his  own  sentiments,  and  those  of  three  other 
colleagues,  proposed  to  suspend  the  mission,  because  informatun 
had  been  received  that  Treilhard  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Directory;  la  Reveill^re,  lo  Peaux  and  Merlin  had  been  dismissed; 
threats  were  being  "  uttered  by  the  military  of  a  king ;"  tnd 
"  another  explosion  "  appeared  imminent.*  Mr.  Adams  treated 
this  reasoning  as  ''  a  mere  quibble,  too  much  like  an  attomeyi 
plea  in  abatement,  when  gravely  alleged."  * 

'^  Astonished  at  this  unexpected,  this  obstinate  and  per8eTe^ 
ing  opposition  to  a  measure"  which  appeared  to  him,  not  onlj 
"  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,"  bnt  to 
"  the  honor  of  the  Government  at  home  and  abroad,"  *  the  Prea- 
dent — as  he  should  have  done  some  months  before — set  out  for 
the  seat  of  Government.  On  the  way,  he  called  on  Chief-Jus- 
tice Ellsworth,  one  of  the  Envoys.  At  Trenton  he  foond 
another  Envoy,  General  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Henry's  declin- 
ing to  serve.  Hamilton  had  arrived  a  few  hours  before  the 
President,  and  Ellsworth,  the  President's  late  entertainer,  wholly 
unexpectedly  to  the  latter — but  probably  not  so  to  Hamilton, 
or  the  Cabinet — arrived  two  or  three  days  after.  Tliis  gatliering 
was,  doubtless,  preconcerted.*  Preparations  for  a  final  struggle 
were  evidently  making  I  Six  days  were  spent  in  conferences  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  four  heads  of  departments,'  they  mak- 
ing a  most  determined  effort*  to  stave  off  the  embarkation  of  the 
Envoys  until  spring — believing  that  nothing  was  more  certain 

1  Adams*8  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  24.  See  also  Wolcott's  Statements  in  Gibba's  Adodiii' 
trations,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

•  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  250 — note. 

•  lb.  p.  232. 

•  Hamilton  Babscqncntly  declared  that  he  went  to  Trenton  to  meet  General  WSkii- 
son,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  before  made ;  and  that  when  he  left  New  York,  oa 
this  journey,  *^  he  had  no  expectation  whatever  that  the  President  woold  coaw  to 
Trenton."  This  was  doubtless  literally  true.  The  remark,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  the  Envoys. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  wrote  the  President  the  day  after  the  latter  stopped  at  his  hoose,  that 
since  the  President's  departure,  he  had  *^  concluded  to  meet  Governor  Davie  at  Trentoa, 
which  he  would  probably  expect,"  and  he  *'  reg^retted  that  he  did  not  consult'*  the  Pn- 
sident  **  on  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  this  visit,  but  if  he  erred,  experience  kid 
taught  him  that  the  President  could  excuse." 

•  Lee  continued  absent.  The  conferences  lasted  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  Oetoter 
inclusive. 

•  Stoddert,  however,  was  more  diflBdent  in  his  opinions  than  the  rest,  ind  WM 
respectful  in  ms  tone  and  manner. 
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tfaan  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  on  the  point  of  being  restored. 
SUlsworth  evidently  concurred  with  the  Hamiltonians,  and  was 
in  their  confidence/  though  he  finally  declared  himself  willing  to 
embark  when  the  President  pleased.*  Davie  alone  was  in  favor 
of  immediately  proceeding.  Mr.  Adams  directed  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  prepared. 

A  little  before,  or  a  little  after  this/  Hamilton  played  his  last 
card,  by  seeking  a  personal  interview  with  the  President.  Mr. 
Adams  describes  him  as  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  working 
himself  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  "heat  and  eflfervescence  "  on  the 
subject.* 

The  instructions  were  prepared,  and  unanimously  approved 
by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet ;  and  tlie  next  morning  (Octo- 
ber 16th),  the  former  requested  the  Envoys  to  embark  as  soon  as 
possible.  Hamilton  afterwards  bitterly  complained,  that  this  last 
direction  was  given  without  another  Cabinet  consultation.'  The 
biographer  of  one  of  the  Cabinet,  extends  the  idea  a  little  fur- 
ther, by  alleging  that  the  President  "entrapped  his  oflicers 
into  preparing  the  way  for  a  measure  they  disapproved."  *  Re- 
peated insinuations  of  Wolcott  show,  that  his  biographer  was  in 
this  but  the  organ  of  his  own  sentiments;'  and  the  distressed 
Secretary  exclaimed :  "  Thus  are  the  United  States  governed, 
as  Jupiter  is  represented  to  have  governed  Olympus ;  without 
regarding  the  opinions  of  friends  or  enemies,  all  are  summoned 
to  hear,  reverence,  and  obey  the  unchangeable  fiat."  * 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  dispatching  the  envoys 

*  See  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  254,  and  note. 

*  So  Mr.  Adams  expressly  declares  that  Ellsworth  informed  him.  This  is  ostensibly 
denied  by  Mr.  Gibba,  wno  says  that  it  is  **  very  well  known  "  that  Ellsworth  '*  to  the  last 
disapproved  of  the  mission/'  and  would  have  refused  to  go,  *'but  for  the  apprehension 
that  Madison  or  Burr  would  have  been  sent  in  his  place."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  274.^  Mr.  Gibbs 
offers  no  proof  of  his  assertion.  His  history  of  these  events^  the  reader  will  understand, 
derives  its  special  importance  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  the  expo- 
sition of  facts,  as  they  were  claimed  to  exist  by  Wolcott  and  consequently  by  the 
Cabinet. 

*  Mr.  Adams  states  before;  Mr.  Gibbs  states  later.  The  point  is  not  material. 
Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  255,  and  note. 

*  Adams's  very  contemptuous  account  of  this  interview  will  be  found  in  his  Works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  255.    After  giving  Hamilton's  positions,  he  says : 

**  His  eloquence  and  vehemence  wrought  the  little  man  up  to  a  degree  of  heat  and 
eflbrvescence  like  that  which  General  Knox  used  to  describe  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  which  General  Lee  used  to  call  his  paroxysms  of  bravery,  but  which 
he  said  would  never  be  of  any  service  to  his  country.'* 

*  In  his  letter  on  **Thc  Public  Conduct  and  Character  of  John  Adorns."  See  Hamil- 
ton's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  710,  et  aeq. 

*  Gibbs's  Administrations,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
^  Wolcott  to  Hamilton ;  see  ibid,  p.  278. 

*  Wolcott  to  Cabot ;  ib.  p.  286. 
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was  sufficiently  embraced  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  six  days' 
debate.  Were  this  otherwise,  the  idea  that  the  circumstances 
afford  any  ground  for  the  position  that  the  President  "  entrap- 
ped "  his  Cabinet,  or  exceeded  his  own  proper  powers,  is  simply 
absurd  ;  and  the  very  hypothesis  shows,  that  the  miserable  Cabi- 
net domination  unknown  to  our  Constitution  had  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  its  members  considered  themselves  equal  partners 
in  both  the  consequence  and  power  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Adams  declared  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  time,  that  he 
"  avoided  any  consultation  out  of  respect  to  them  [the  Cabinet], 
as  he  had  fully  deliberated  on  the  subject,  and  his  determina- 
tion was  irrevocable."  *  He  might  probably  have  added,  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  another 
week's  exhibition  of  partisan  violence,  not  unmixed  with  a 
degree  of  personal  disrespect  to  himself.* 

Tlie  real  objections  of  Hamilton,  and  his  followers  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  France,  are  now 
fully  disclosed.  Those  negotiations  were  likely  to  result  in  a 
speedy  adjustment.  This  would  leave  no  starting-point,  no  pre- 
text for  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  domination  in  South  America. 
It  would  leave  no  excuse,  no  blind  for  the  country  at  home,  to 
raise  navies  and  annies  to  be  ready  to  act  in  that  direction,  with 
or  without  a  pretext.  Established  peace  with  France,  at  this 
period,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  great  Miranda  scheme ! 

Could  the  parties  to  that  scheme  have  known  that  the  facts 
concerning  it  would  one  day  come  to  light,  it  might  not  have 
prevented  them  from  exhibiting  a  long  tissue  of  carefully  woven 
and  completely  hypocritical  explanations  of  their  opposition  to 
a  reopening  of  negotiations  with  France  ;  for  this  was  necessary 
to  veil  their  own  motives  from  the  public,  and  to  pull  down  Mr. 
Adams,  henceforth  to  be  hunted  by  them  with  even  greater 
rancor  than  they  hunted  the  Republican  leaders.  But  we  fancy 
if  some  of  them  had  suspected  that  their  network  of  plot  and 
intrigue  would  ever  become  visible  to  all  eyes,  they  would 
have  abstained  in  public  documents  expected  to  become  per- 
manent, from  their  pathetic  lamentations  over  the  decadence  of 
national  honor,  so  cruelly  sacrificed  by  Mr.  Adamses  "humili- 

1  Gibbs'a  AdmmiBtratioii£,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Hamilton  conflnns  this    Woiki,  tti 
vil.  p.  711. 

*  See  Adams's  Works,  toI.  ix.  p.  356— note. 
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fction  "  to  France.  At  all  events  they  probably  wonld  not  have 
ndulged,  in  such  documents,  in  hypotheses  of  explanation,  and 
>ven  in  direct  affirmations  of  fact,  which  unerringly  convict 
;heni  of  gross  and  intentional  deception.  We  shall  have  more 
m  this  point. 

The  result  of  the  new  French  mission  was  the  best  commen- 
:ary  on  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Adams's  conduct  in  its  establishment. 
tt  led  to  a  speedy,  honorable  and  advantagous  pacification.  Mr. 
A.dams'$  great  and  unpardonable  error,  both  as  a  statesman  and 
li  politician,  was  in  not  acting  earlier.  He  fortunately  saved  the 
peace  of  his  country,  but  he  fell  himself;  and  what  was  far 
more  disastrous,  he  fell  meriting  his  doom. 

The  humiliation  of  that  duress  of  feeling  and  judgment  to 
which  he  contemporaneously  submitted  in  other  matters,  broke 
out  in  occasional  expressions  which  betray  the  throes  of  his  shame 
and  his  anguish.  For  example,  in  answer  to  a  proposition  from 
McHenry  to  raise  six  additional  companies  of  cavalry,*  accom- 
panied by  an  intimation  that  he  had  previously  delayed  it  "  to 
husband  our  means,"  Mr.  Adams  wrote  (July  27th) : 

*^*Our  means!*  I  never  think  of  our  means  without  shuddering.  All  the 
declamations  as  well  as  demonstrations  of  Trenchard  and  Gordon,  Bolingbroke, 
Barnard,  and  Walpole,  Hume,  Burgh,  and  Burke,  rush  upon  my  memory  and 
frighten  me  out  of  my  wits.  The  system  of  debts  and  taxes  is  levelling  all  govern- 
Bients  in  Europe.  We  have  a  career  to  run,  to  be  sure,  and  some  time  tx>  pass 
oefore  we  arrive  at  the  European  crisis  ;  but  we  must  ultimately  go  the  same  way. 
rhere  is  no  practicable  or  imaginable  expedient  to  escape  it,  that  I  can  conceive.*' ' 

On  learning  from  Pickering  that  all  did  not  go  well  with 
our  Russian  and  Turkish  embassies,  the  President  gave  way  to 
the  following  burst  of  feeling: 

"  There  is  not  a  question  in  mathematics  or  physics,  not  the  square  of  the  circle 
3r  the  universal  menstruum,  which  gives  me  less  solicitude  or  inquietude  than  the 
legotiatioua  with  Russia  and  the  Forte.  Mr.  King^s  official  assurances  induced  me 
:o  nominate  the  missions,  and  if  there  has  been  anything  hasty  in  the  business,  it 
aras  Mr.  King's  haste.'' ' 

Of  the  same  period  we  find  a  manly  letter  of  the  President, 
lirecting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  Mr.  Gerry's  accounts 

>  As  per  instructions  of  Hamilton.    See  Hamilton*s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  275. 
•  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  4. 
■  lb.  p  9. 
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OS  an  Ambassador  (refused  by  Pickering  on  the  most  sordid  ud 
trivial  pretexts),  and  saying,  ^4ie  is  ashamed  to  make  idt 
remarks  "  on  one  of  the  heads,  and  ''shall  not  do  it  unless  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  it."  * 

We  could  pity  Mr.  Adams  as  a  just,  and  possibly  even  as  a 
sensible  and  discreet  man,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  cakL 
and  afraid  to  break  abruptly  away,  were  it  not  for  two  consider- 
ations. He  had  irresistible  power  by  a  word  to  sweep  thi* 
cabal  out  of  his  path.  And  next,  we  find  a  painful  exhibition  ii 
human  nature,  and  of  Mr.  Adams's  particular  nature,  in  the 
undeniable  fact  tliat  after  he  fully  understood  the  temper  of  his 
Cabinet,  his  struggles  against  the  current  of  their  selfish,  unscro- 
pulous,  and  virulent  partisanship,*  were  but  spasmodic  and  coo- 
fined  to  particular  topics.  In  others,  he  swam  with  that  cil'- 
rent. 

We  have  had  touches  of  the  man,  and  now  for  the 
"  dwarf." 

We  find  the  Secretary  of  State  disclosing  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  (July  24:th)  information  which  lie  evidently 
regarded  as  important ;  and  he  at  all  events  followed  up  die 
communication  with  a  suggestion  important  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  He  had  obtained  information  which  led  him  to 
very  strongly  suspect  that  Wilham  Duane,  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
was  not,  as  he  pretended,  a  native  bom  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  That  individual's  dangerous  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
posed corrective,  are  thus  set  forth  : 

1  Adams  to  Pickorinfi^ ;  Adams's  Works,  yol.  ix.  p.  7.  It  would  appear  from  this  letter 
that  Pickering  proposed  to  deprive  Mr.  Gerry  of  his  salary  for  the  period  he  remaiiKd 
in  France  after  receiving  PicKerinf^'s  letter  by  Mr.  Humphreys ;  that  he  jpropMed  to 
charge  him  with  a  part  of  his  ship  stores  as  unnecessaryf  etc.  etc. !  Mr.  Adams's 
biographer  says,  '"  Mr.  Adams's  interference  was  necessary  to  check  the  petty  vexatioaa 
to  which  Mr.  Pickering's  hostility  was  subjecting  Mr.  Uerry.  It  was  not.  howerer. 
effective  until  Mr.  Marshall  came  into  office  "  (ib.  p.  8— note).  See  also  Austin's  Life 
of  Gerry,  vol.  ii.  p.  277— note. 

>  We  wish,  in  all  cases,  to  be  understood  as  limiting  this  class  of  remarks  to  ibe 
majority  of  the  Cabinet — ^the  responsible  Cabinet — unless  the  contrarr  is  expreiriv 
specified.  And  it  will  not  be  specified,  because,  although  we  think  both  Stoddcrt  saii 
Lee  gave  highly  erroneous  votes  on  some  occasions,  we  have  found  no  fact  which 
fairly  impeaches  their  integrity  as  men,  or  their  fidelity  to  their  official  priocipal 
Neither  of  them  were  Hamiltonians,  we  apprehend.  Stoddert  certainly  was  not  a 
appears  in  the  following  ])assagc  of  a  letter  which  will  be  found  quoted  in  Adanu's 
Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  301 — note  : 

^'  As  to  General  Hamilton,  I  scarcely  knew  him ;  and  perhaps  my  crime  as  to  bim 
was,  that  though  believing  highly  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  sincere 

Satriotism  and  honorable  principles,  I  never  entertained  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  lit 
iscretion  or  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  always  thought  it  an  unfortnnate  ciri>iuB- 
stance  for  the  Federal  party,  and,  of  course,  for  the  country  (for  I  believe  the  >iewft  of 
that  party  have  always  been  directed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  conntry),  tha  *be 
opinions  of  this  gentleman  were  deemed  so  oracular.*' 
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'*  I  presume,  therefore,  that  he  is  really  a  British  subject,  and  as  an  alien  liable 
to  be  banished  from  the  Uoitcd  States.  lie  has  lately  set  himself  up  to  be  the  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  volunteers,  whose  distinguishing  badges  are  a  plume  of  cock* 
neck  feathers  and  a  small  black  cockade  with  a  large  eagle.  He  is  doubtless  a 
United  Irishman,  and  the  company  is  probably  formed  to  oppose  the  authority  of 
the  GoTernment ;  and  in  case  of  war  and  invasion  by  the  French,  to  join  them.'' ' 

We  have  adhered  to  the  original  italicization  of  this  grave 
document. 

It  was  just  a  week  after,  that  Pickering  communicated  the 
long  surveillance  ho  had  kept  over  CoUot  (a  prisoner  to  the 
English)  and  Schweitzer,  while  liming  twigs  to  catch  the  sup- 
posed General  Surrurier  *'  in  disguise."  And  he  had  scented 
another  dangerous  alien.    He  said : 

^^"Dt,  Priestley  was  at  the  Democratic  assembly  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Xorthum* 
beriand.  But  what  is  of  more  consequence,  and  demonstrates  the  doctor's  want  of 
decency,  being  an  alien,  his  discontented  and  turbulent  spirit,  that  will  never  be 
quiet  under  the  freest  government  on  earth,  is  his  *  industry  in  getting  Mr. 
Cooper^s  address  printed  in  handbills  and  distributed.'  *•  This,'  Mr.  Hall  [Pickering's 
informer]  adds,  *  is  a  circumstance  capable  of  the  fullest  proof.'  Cooper  has  taken 
care  to  get  himself  admitted  to  citizenship.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  maintaining  our  internal  tranquillity  must  wish  them  both  removed  from 
the  United  Sutes."  * 

He  at  the  same  time  informed  the  President  that  he  had 
directed  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  against  Duane  for  a 
printed  libel  on  the^  President,  and  that  he  had  desired  Mr. 
Kawle  (Attorney  of  the  United  States)  "  to  examine  his  news- 
paper and  to  institute  new  prosecutions  as  often  as  he  offends." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  reply,  rages :  "  He  disdains  to  attempt  a  vindi- 
cation of  himself  against  any  lies  of  the  Aurora,"  but  '*  if  Mr. 
Sawle  does  not  think  this  paper  libellous,  and  if  he  does  not 
prosecute  it,  he  will  not  do  his  duty."  After  this  broad  hint, 
proceeding  as  it  did  from  the  appointing  power,  Mr.  Adams 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  also  "  very  willing  to  try  the 
strength"  of  the  Alien  Law  upon  the  martial  editor,  whose 
plume  and  cockade  gave  such  dangerous  evidence  of  his  design 
to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Government,  by  arms,  in  any 
event,  and  of  his  determination  to  join  the  French  in  case  of 
invasion  1  *  Two  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Adams  admits  that  he 
fears  the  Alien  Law  is  unconstitutional.* 

t  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  4.  *  lb.  p.  6. 

«  lb.  p.  6.  ^  lb.  p.  li. 
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He  wa8  willing  "  to  try  "  the  law,  too,  in  case  of  Collot. 
He  bad  in  fact  authorized  his  and  Schweitzer's  banishment i 
year  earlier.  "  He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  execute  the  Alien 
Law  against  poor  Priestley  at  present.  He  was  as  weak  as  water, 
as  unstable  as  Eeuben  or  the  wind.  His  influence  was  not  an 
atom  in  the  world,"  *  etc.,  etc. 

Tliis  ''  unstable  Reuben  "  had  received  strong  professions  of 
Mr.  Adams's  admiration  before  this,  and  he  was  to  receive 
them  as  warmly  again.  Mr.  Adams  attempting  to  execute  an 
unconstitutional  law  against  such  a  man  as  Doctor  Priestley 
would  have  scarcely  presented  as  humiliating  a  spectacle  as  his 
stooping  to  render  such  an  excuse  to  a  subordinate  for  sparing 
him! 

It  is  pitiful  between  the  President's  paroxysms  of  manly  feel 
ing  to  find  him  more  than  half  the  time  ready  to  hunt  in  couples 
with  his  tormentors — to  either  chime  in  with,  or  pretend  to 
chime  in  with,  their  worst  acts  and  feelings.  The  less  degrading 
hypothesis  is  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  and  it  is  probably  the  tme 
one.  In  spite  of  that  knowledge  of  their  real  character  which 
was  breaking  in  upon  him,  his  passions  where  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  work  upon  them  kept  him  the  easy  instrument  of 
his  secretaries.  The  boy  does  not  more  readily  lash  his  top  into 
motion  than  they,  under  the  conditions  named,  lashed  him 
into  the  course  of  action  they  desired. 

His  administration,  like  his  predecessor's,  was  to  have  its 
"insurrection"  and  its  "State  trials."  An  attempt  to  enforce 
the  window  tax  led  to  a  violent  fermentation  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Bucks  and  Montgomery,*  in  Pennsylvania.  Mobs 
collected  in  the  first  named  county  and  drove  away  the  govern- 
ment measurers.  Warrants  were  issued  and  about  thirty  of  the 
rioters  were  arrested.  At  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  a  party,  apo^ 
tion  of  whom  were  armed,  rescued  the  prisoners  from  the  marshal 
The  President  issued  his  proclamation,  and  a  detachment  of 
United  States  troops  and  Pennsylvania  militia  marched  forth- 
with to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  No  resistance  was  made;  and 
Fries,  the  ringleader  of  the  rescuing  party,  and  about  thirty 
other  persons,  were  arrested.     Fries  was  indicted  for  "  treason," 

>  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  U. 

*  Counties  lying  on  the  Delaware,  and  not  in  the  seat  of  the  former  insarrecQon,  u 
apoarently  hinted  by  a  writer  under  our  eye. 
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(Judge  Chase  presiding)  and  found  guilty  ;  but  a  new  trial  was 
granted.  He  was  ultimately  again  found  guilty,  as  were  two  of 
the  other  prisoners,  on  a  ruling  of  the  court  which  brought  their 
offence  within  the  definition  of  treason.  Mr.  Adams  dissented 
from  this  opinion  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  entire  Cabi- 
net, pardoned  the  three  convicts.*  His  official  correspondence 
shows  him  to  have  been  cautious  and  humane  in  permitting  the 
shedding  of  human  blood  by  the  decision  of  federal  courts, 
civil  or  military.  And  he  probably  never  exercised  that  discre- 
tion more  wisely  than  in  the  present  instance. 

Several  Republican  editors  charged  great  cruelties  on  the 
troops  tliat  marched  to  quell  "  Fries's  Insurrection,"  They  ac- 
cused them  of  living  at  free  quarters  on  the  people — of  put- 
ting heavy  chain  shackles  so  closely  on  the  wrists  of  some  old 
men  whom  they  captured,  as  to  cut  or  wear  them  to  the  bone 
— of  maltreating  women,  and  other  enormities.  It  is  probable 
great  exaggerations  entered  into  these  statements;  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, quite  as  probable  that  the  troops  behaved  as  government 
troops  are  very  apt  to  do,  when  called  out  against  "  insurgents." 

A  party  of  the  officers  seized  and  severely  beat  an  editor,  at 
Beading,  for  his  strictures  on  their  conduct ;  and  two  or  three  of 
them  fell  upon  Duane,  of  the  Aurora  (on  his  own  premises  we 
believe),  and  inflicted  a  similar  chastisement  on  him.  As  no 
official  notice  was  taken  of  these  acts,  the  Republican  press 
claimed  that  they  were  the  foretaste  of  what  the  people  and  a 
Cree  press  had  to  expect  from  an  army,  raised  to  fight  no  foreign 
foe/ 

The  Pennsylvania  State  elections  were  to  take  place  the 
same  summer.  The  Presidential  election  was  approaching,  and 
the  preceding  would  measurably  foretell,  if  not  pave  the  way  for, 
its  result.    Pennsylvania  would,  in  all  probability,  turn  the  scale. 


>  His  questions  to  the  Cabinet,  showing  that  dissent,  their  reply,  and  his  final  deter- 
mination **to  talme  on  himself  alone  the  responsibility  of  one  more  appeal  to  the  hnmane 
and  ffenerons  natures  of  the  American  people/'  will  be  fonnd  in  nis  Works,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  67-60.  The  pardon  of  Fries  (who  subsequently  set  up  a  tin  store  in  Philadelphia, 
and  lived  and  died  a  peaceable  and  respectable  man),  was  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  **  dere- 
lictions"  of  the  **  fHends  of  the  Government,"  of  which  General  Hamilton  eomphuned  in 
his  pamphlet  of  1800! 

Wolcott  (who  voted  against  the  pardon)  wrote  Hamilton,  April  1, 1799 :  "  General 
Mcpherson,  it  is  said,  will  march  on  Wednesday.  I  am  grieved  when  I  think  of  the 
■ttnation  of  the  Government.  An  aflfhir  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  at  once,  will 
cost  much  time,  and  perhaps  be  so  managed  as  to  encoorago  other  uid  formidable 
rebelliont."— Hamilton'*  Worla.  vol.  vi.  p.  iM. 

>  See  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  6,  7. 
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If  she  went  with  the  Federalists  of  tlie  North,  the  Repuhlicaa 
would  be  hopelessly  crushed.  If  she  went  with  the  EepuV 
licans  of  the  South,  they  might  be  beaten,  but  they  would  at 
least  remain  a  formidable  and  nearly  balancing  minority;  and 
the  Union  could  not  be  torn  asunder  by  geographical  parties. 
Jefferson  had  truly  said,  as  long  as  Virginia  and  Penusylvanii 
clung  together,  the  Union  was  safe  and  the  cause  of  Kepub- 
licanism  was  safe. 

It  was  not  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  practical  workmg 
of  the  political  system  of  the  party  in  power  exhibited  itself  in 
broad  and  deep  channels  in  the  latter  State,  pending  so  impor- 
tant an  election. 

The  candidates  selected  by  the  respective  parties  for  Gov- 
ernor, presented  the  issue  in  as  distinctive  a  form.  The  Repub- 
lican nominee  was  Cliief-Justice  McKean,  whose  inflexible 
hostility  and  bold  judicial  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  federal  Government,  had  been  most  conspicuously  signal- 
ized.* James  Eoss,  the  Federal  candidate,  on  the  other  band, 
had  supported  every  strong  measure  of  the  Government.*  On 
these  issues  the  parties  met,  and  McKean  was  triumphantly 
elected. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  domestic  history,  during  the  sunimer  of  1799, 
presents  nothing  of  particular  interest. 

To  Maria  Jkfferson  Eppes,  at  Mont  Blanco,  near  Petersbcbg. 

MoKTiCKLLO,  Mar,  %  VL 
Mt  dear  Maria  : 

I  am  this  moihent  arrived  here,  and  the  post  being  about  to  depart,  I  st 

down  to  inform  you  of  it.     Tour  sister  came  over  with  me  from  Belmont^  vhere 

we  left  all  well.    The  family  will  move  over  the  day  after  to-morrow.    They  giTe 

up  the  house  there  about  a  week  hence.   We  want  nothing  now  to  fill  up  our  happi* 

• 

>  Wolcott  wrote  Hamilton,  April  lat : 

'*In  this  State  [Pennsylvania]  aflkirs  bear  an  unpleasant  aspect.  The  Goveraor  it 
habitually  intoxicated  every  day,  and  most  commonly  every  forenoon.  Dallas  and  Judge 
McKean  possess  the  efficient  powers  of  the  Government.  The  former  has  written  to 
several  magistrates  that  setting  up  liberty  posts,  as  they  are  cidled,  is  no  crime  if  dose 

Seaceably.  The  judge  is  in  pretty  open  collision  with  the  mayor,  who  is  a  good  nan.  Ob 
aturday  night,  Brown,  etc.,  were  attacked  in  a  most  violent  and  cruel  manner  in  tkdr 
houses.  The  mayor  ordered  the  men  to  prison,  but  on  Saturday  morning  they  were 
enlarged  by  Judge  McKean.  In  short,  McKean  and  Dallas  mean  to  have  it  underrtood 
that  uiey  are  determined  to  support  all  the  turbulent  and  flagitious  of  the  commonity.  I 
am  not  without  hopes  this  violent  conduct  will  open  the  eves  of  the  people.  If  it  doM 
not,  we  soon  shall  liave  serious  trouble  in  Pennsylvania.  — ^Jfomt/lon**  Workt,  voL  vi 
p.  406. 

*  We  find  his  vote  recorded  on  neither  side  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  Ov 
impression  is,  that  he  was  not  a  very  steady  attendant,  on  his  senatorial  duties.  But,  st 
any  rate,  he  neither  claimed  nor  received  the  distinction  of  differing  fh>m  his  most  vXnr 
Federal  associates,  or  dissenting  from  any  of  their  measures. 
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ness  but  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Eppes  here.  Scarcely  a  stroke  has  been  done  towards 
coTering  the  house  since  I  went  away,  so  that  it  has  remained  open  at  the  north 
end  another  winter.  It  seems  as  if  I  should  never  get  it  inhabitable.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  your  sister  a  flying  trip  when  the  roads  get  fine  to  see  you.  She  comes 
Into  it  with  pleasure ;  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  for  a  few  days  is  a 
question  which  I  hare  not  yet  seen  enough  of  the  state  of  things  to  determine.  I 
think  it  rery  doubtful.  It  is  to  your  return  therefore  that  I  look  with  impatience, 
and  shall  expect  as  soon  as  Mr.  Eppes^s  affairs  will  permit.  We  are  not  without 
hopes  he  will  take  a  trip  up  soon  to  see  about  his  affairs  here,  of  which  I  yet  know 
nothing.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  good  health,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  shall  be  again  united  in  some  way  or  other.  Continue  to  love  me,  my  dear,  as 
I  do  you  most  tenderly.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Epoes,  and  be  assured  of 
my  constant  and  warmest  loye.    Adieu,  my  ever  dear  Maria. 


To  MiiBIiL  JlFTERSON  £PPE8. 

MoimciLLO,  JpHl  18,  *99. 
Tour  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  March  13th  came  safely  to  hand,  and  gave  us  the 
Information,  always  the  subject  of  anxiety,  and  therefore  always  welcome,  that 
yourself  and  Mr.  Eppes  were  well.  It  would  yet  have  been  better  that  we  could 
all  hare  been  well  together,  as  the  health  we  enjoy  separately  would  be  more 
enjoyed  together.  Whether  we  can  visit  you  is  still  uncertain.  My  presence  here 
is  so  constantly  called  for  when  all  our  works  arc  going  on.  Uowcvcr,  I  have  not 
altogether  abandoned  the  idea ;  still,  let  it  not  retard  your  moTcments  towards  us. 
Let  us  all  pray  the  fish  to  get  into  motion  soon,  that  Mr.  Eppes  may  be  done  with 
them.  His  affairs  here  are  going  on  well.  Page  has  made  a  noble  clearing  of 
about  eighty  thousand  of  the  richest  tobacco  land,  and  is  in  good  forwardness  with 
it.  I  have  provided  the  place  with  corn  till  harvest.  Our  spring  has  been  remark- 
ably backward.  I  presume  we  shall  have  asparagus  to-morrow  for  the  first  time. 
The  peach  trees  blossomed  about  a  week  ago.  The  cherries  are  just  now  (this  day) 
blossoming.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  before  that  Peter  Carr  had  a  son,  and  Sam 
a  daughter.  Sam  and  his  wife  are  daily  expected  from  Maryland.  Dr.  Bache  is 
now  with  us  at  Monticello ;  his  furniture  is  arrived  at  Richmond.  He  goes  back  to 
Philadelphia  to  bring  on  Mrs.  Bache.  I  expect  he  will  buy  James  Kcg*s  land ;  but 
what  he  will  do  for  a  house  this  summer  is  uncertain.  Champe  Carter  is  endeavor- 
ing to  move  into  our  neighborhood,  and  we  expect  Dupont  de  Xemours  (my  old 
friend)  Arery  day  to  settle  here  also.  Baynham  is  not  quite  decided.  Ellen  gives 
her  love  to  you.  She  always  counts  you  as  the  object  of  affection  after  her  mamma 
and  *'  uckin  Juba.*' '  All  else  join  in  love  to  you  and  Mr.  Eppes.  Add  mine  to  the 
family  at  Eppington,  and  continue  me  your  most  tender  affections  so  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  and  be  assured  of  mine  for  ever.    Adieu,  my  ever  dear  Maria. 

The  family  were  reunited ;  and  the  summer  wore  pleasantly 
away.  We  will  merely  add  a  word  in  relation  to  farm  mattere. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  abandoned  his  exclusive  tobacco  culture  on 
his  Albermarle  estate,  and  returned  to  his  old  rotation^  which 

Baby-talk  for  "  uncle  Juba,*'  the  name  of  a  favorite  old  African  servoni. 
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included  cereal  crops.    The  farm  book  shows  that  the  season  vris 
an  unpropitious  one. 

His  correspondence  was  as  limited  as  usual  during  the  finm- 
mer  of  1799.  From  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  until 
the  meeting  of  the  following  one,  a  period  of  nine  months,  be 
wrote  but  five  letters,  which  are  preserved  in  his  Works. 

In  one  to  T.  Lomax,  written  soon  after  his  return  Lome 
(March  12th)  he  expresses  his  usual  perfect  confidence  in  the 
Kepublicanism  of  the  people,  and  his  usual  cheerful  hopeful- 
ness that  all  political  clouds  will  soon  break  away. 

His  next  liitherto  published  letter  was  addressed  (Angnst 
18th)  to  his  former  colleague,  Edmund  Eandolph.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  writing  some  newspaper  articles  to  attack  a  doc- 
trine which  was  beginning  to  be  broached,  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  possessed  a  general  common  law  jurisdiction: 
and  he  inclosed  them  to  Jefferson.  The  answer  contained  some 
too  important  fundamental  principles  in  the  political  system  of 
the  latter,  separately  and  clearly  enounced,  to  be  passed  over 
without  record  in  the  history  of  his  life.  He  thus  spoke  of  tLc 
claim  set  up  for  the  Supreme  Court : 

**  Of  all  the  doctrines  which  hare  eyer  been  broached  bj  the  federal  GoTen- 
uient,  the  noTcl  one,  of  the  common  law  being  in  force  and  cognizable  u  to 
existing  law  in  their  courts,  is  to  me  the  most  formidable.  All  their  other  assump- 
tions of  ungiren  powers  have  been  in  the  detail.  The  bank  law,  the  treaty  doctriae, 
the  sedition  act,  alien  act,  the  undertaking  to  change  the  State  laws  of  evidence  in 
the  State  courts  by  certain  parts  of  the  stamp  act,  etc,  etc.,  hate  been  solitarr, 
unconsequentiul,  timid  things,  in  comparison  with  the  audacious,  barefaced  aad 
sweeping  pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the  United  States,  withoat  the  adoptioa 
of  their  Legislature,  and  so  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to  adopt.  If  this  aiSQD|h 
tion  be  yielded  to,  the  State  courts  may  be  shut  up,  as  there  wiU  then  be  nothing  to 
hinder  citizens  of  the  same  State  suing  each  other  in  the  federal  courts  in  everr 
case,  as  on  a  bond  for  instance,  because  the  common  law  obliges  payment  of  it,  iitd 
the  common  law  they  say  is  their  law."  * 

>  The  following  are  other  important  passages  from  the  letter : 

"  The  whole  body  of  the  nation  is  the  sovereign  legislative,  judiciary  and  ezecvtin 
power  for  itself.  The  inconvenience  of  meeting  to  exercise  these  powers  in  person,  and 
their  inaptitude  to  exercise  them,  induce  them  to  appoint  special  or|:ans  to  declare  tbair 
legislative  will,  to  judge  and  to  execute  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  nation  which  makes  tke 
law  obligatory ;  it  is  their  will  which  creates  or  annihilates  the  organ  which  is  to  declare 
and  annonnce  it.  They  may  do  it  by  a  single  person,  as  an  Emperor  of  Russia  (cooCi* 
tuting  his  declarations  evidence  of  their  will),  or  by  a  few  persons,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
Yenice,  or  bv  a  compliontion  of  councils,  as  in  our  former  regal  Government,  or  our  piv* 
sent  Republican  one.  The  law  being  law  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  nation,  k  not 
chang^a  by  their  changing  the  organ  through  which  they  choose  to  annonnce  their 
ftiture  will ;  no  more  than  the  acts  I  have  done  by  one  attorney  lose  their  obligation  1^ 
my  changing  or  discontinuing  that  attorney. 

^*  Before  the  Revolution,  the  nation  of  Virginia  had,  by  the  organs  they  then  thos^ 
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Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  (August  26tli  and 
September  5th)  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  "essentially 
necessary  "  that  something  be  said  by  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Legislatures,  at  their  approaching  sessions,  "  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inference  of  acquiescence"  in  the  counter  doctrines 
wliich  their  Resolutions  of  1798  had  called  out  from  other 
States  and  from  Congress,  and  suggesting  the  following  outline 
of  the  proposed  paper : 

'*  1.  Answering  the  reasonings  of  such  of  the  States  as  have  ventured  into  the 
field  of  reason,  and  that  of  the  committee  of  Congress,  taking  some  notice,  too,  of 
those  States  wlio  have  either  not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  without  reasoning. 
2.  Making  firm  protestation  against  the  precedent  and  principle,  and  reserving  the 
right  to  make  this  palpable  violation  of  the  federal  compact  the  ground  of  doing  in 
future  whatever  we  might  now  rightfully  do,  should  repetitions  of  these  and  other 
violations  of  the  compact  render  it  expedient.  8.  Expressing  in  affectionate  and 
conciliatory  language  our  warm  attachment  to  union  with  our  sister  States,  and  to 
the  instrument  and  principles  by  which  we  are  united ;  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice to  this  everything  but  the  rights  of  self-government  in  those  important  points 
which  we  have  never  yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  see  liberty,  safety,  and  happi- 
ness ;  that  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  every  measure  of  error  or  of  wrong  a  cause 
of  scission,  we  are  willing  to  look  on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  patience  till 
those  passions  and  delusions  shall  have  passed  over,  which  the  federal  Government 
have  artfully  excited  to  cover  its  own  abuses  and  conceal  its  designs,  fully  confident 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  their  attachment  to  those  very 

proper  to  constitute,  established  a  system  of  laws,  which  the  v  divided  into  three  denomi- 
nations of,  1.  common  law ;  2.  statute  law ;  3.  chancery :  or  it  you  please,  into  two  only 
of,  1.  common  law ;  2.  chancery.  When  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  chose 
to  abolish  their  former  organs  of  declaring  their  will,  the  acts  of  will  already  formally 
and  constitutionally  declared,  remained  untouched.  For  the  nation  was  not  dissolved, 
was  not  annihilatea ;  its  will,  therefore,  remained  in  full  vigor :  and  on  the  establishing 
the  new  organs,  first  of  a  convention,  and  afterwards  a  more  complicated  legislature,  the 
old  acts  of  national  will  continued  in  force,  until  the  nation  should,  by  its  new  organs, 
declare  its  will  chanffed.  The  common  law,  therefore,  which  was  not  m  force  when  we 
landed  here,  nor  tilfwe  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  nation,  and  had  manifested  by  the 
organs  we  constituted  that  the  common  law  was  to  be  our  law,  continued  to  be  our  law, 
because  the  nation  continued  in  being,  and  because  though  it  changed  the  organs  for  the 
fature  declarations  of  its  will,  yet  it  did  not  change  its  former  declarations  that  the  com- 
mon law  was  its  law.  Apply  these  principles  to  the  present  case.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  existed  no  sucn  nation  as  the  United  States :  they  then  first  associated  as  a 
nation,  but  for  special  purposes  only.  They  had  all  their  laws  to  make,  as  Virginia  had 
on  her  first  establishment  as  a  nation.  But  they  did  not,  as  Virginia  had  done,  proceed 
to  adopt  a  whole  system  of  laws  ready  made  to  their  hand.  As  their  association  as  a 
nation  was  only  for  special  purposes,  to  wit,  for  the  management  of  their  concerns  with 
one  another  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  States  composing  the  association  chose  to 
give  it  powers  for  those  purposes  and  no  others,  they  could  not  adopt  any  general  sys- 
tem, because  it  would  have  embraced  objects  on  which  this  association  had  no  right  to 
form  or  declare  a  will.  It  was  not  the  organ  for  declaring  a  national  will  in  these  cases. 
In  the  cases  confided  to  them,  they  were  free  to  declare  the  will  of  the  nation,  the  law, 
bat  till  it  was  declared,  there  could  be  no  law.  So  that  the  common  law  did  not  become, 
iptofaeio,  law  on  the  new  association ;  it  could  only  become  so  by  a  positive  adoption, 
and  so  fkr  only  as  they  were  authorized  to  adopt. 

•  •••  ••••• 

*'  Bat,  great  heavens !    Who  could  have  conceived,  in  1789,  that  witlun  ten  years  we 
■bMild  have  to  combat  such  windmills." 
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rights  which  we  are  now  vindicating,  will,  before  it  shall  be  too  Ut«,  rallj  wiUi  v 
round  the  true  principles  of  our  federal  compact.^ 

"Thi8,"  he  said,  "  was  only  meant  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  complexion  and  topics  of  such  an  instrument,"  To  them 
^^  should  be  added  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions  to  i 
common  law  of  the  United  States." 

He  had  contemplated  a  meeting  with  Madison  and  Nicholaa 
at  Monticello,  to  confer  on  this  subject,  but  it  failed.  Madison 
came,  and  the  above  outline  was  presented  to  him.  He  did  not 
concur  in  the  reservation  expressed  under  the  second  head 
Tliis  took  place  before  Jefferson  wrote  Nicholas,  and  after 
mentioning  these  facts  to  the  latter,  Jefferson  continned:  "from 
this  [the  reservation]  I  recede  readily,  not  only  in  defercDce  to 
his  judgment,  but  because,  as  we  should  never  think  of  gept- 
ration  but  for  repeated  and  enormous  violations,  so  these,  when 
they  occur,  will  be  cause  enough  of  themselves.*' 

Kentuckj'^  and  Virginia,  at  the  ensuing  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures, renewed  their  protests  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  That  of  Kentucky  was  drawn  up  by 
the  able  John  Breckenridge,  who  succeeded  to  the  RepublicaD 
leadership  in  that  State  on  the  death  of  George  Nicholas,  and 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflScient  and  trusted  future  sop- 
porters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

Madison's  long  and  powerfully  written  report  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  "  answered  the  reasoning  of  such  of  the  States 
as  had  ventured  into  the  field  of  reason,"  and  it  declared  the 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  year  **  founded  in  truth,  consonant 
with  the  Constitution  and  conducive  to  its  preservation.*'  This 
was  adopted,  and,  as  if  more  decisively  to  mark  the  attitude  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  parties  and  in  regard  to  the  foreign  poh'cy 
of  the  country,  the  Legislature  elected  the  "  disgraced  minister," 
as  Mr.  Admns  termed  Colonel  Monroe,  governor  of  the  State. 

Jeffei-son  wrote  Madison  (November  22d)  that  he  had  jnst 
given  up  a  visit  to  him,  being  dissuaded  by  Monroe,  on  account 
of "  the  esjnonage  of  the  little  *  *  *  in  *  *  *  *  who 
would  make  it  a  subject  of  some  political  slander."  *  He  infonned 
Madison  also,  that  lie  must  expect  nothing  from  him  of  a  con- 

1  Probably  the  Individual  who  occupied  himself  so  induttriooslj  in  looking  np  **  Jobs 
Langhome!*' 
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fidential  character  by  mail  during  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
he  being  satisfied  that  "  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months "  the 
post-offices  "  would  lend  their  inquisitorial  aid  to  furnish  matter 
for  newspapers." 

He  recommended  to  his  correspondent  to  procure  the  res- 
toration of  juries  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  not  long  since 
abolished  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  said  very  perti- 
nently, if  the  reason  assigned — that  they  were  "  troublesome 
and  expensive  " — was  a  good  one,  they  should  also  be  abolished 
in  other  courts. 

He  left  Monticello  for  the  seat  of  Government  on  the  2l8t  day 
of  December. 

The  President's  third  annual  speech  was  calm,  sensible  and 
dignified  in  its  tone.  It  alluded  to  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
merce "  notwithstanding  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  belli- 
gerent state  of  a  great  part  of  the  world ;"  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia insurrection;  and  recommended  a  revision  of  the  federal 
judiciary  system,  to  render  it  more  effective.  It  stated  briefly 
that  in  consequence  of  the  assurances  required  of  the  French 
Gk)vernment  having  been  received,  the  Envoys  appointed  to 
that  country  had  been  sent,  and  while  it  hinted  that  the  action 
of  the  Envoys  would  require  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  declared 
that  their  character  were  "  sure  pledges  to  their  country  that 
nothing  incompatible  with  its  honor  or  interest,  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  our  obligations  of  good  faith  or  friendship  to  any 
other  nation,  would  be  stipulated."  It  alluded  to  the  opening 
intercourse  with  St.  Domingo ;  to  the  rupture  in  the  British  and 
American  Commission  (under  the  treaty  of  London)  for  settling 
claims ;  and  expressed  a  determination  to  seek  a  reopening  of 
the  latter,  and  to  carry  out  with  punctuality  and  good  faith  the 
engagements  of  the  United  States.  In  conclusion,  it  stated  that 
the  spirit  of  war  was  prevalent  throughout  the  world ;  that  the 
"  result  of  the  mission  to  France  was  uncertain  ;"  and  that  how- 
ever it  might  terminate,  "  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  system  of 
national  defence  commensurate  with  our  resources  and  the  situ- 
ation of  our  country  was  an  obvious  dictate  of  wisdom." 

This  speech  was  not,  of  course,  to  the  taste  of  the  parties  to 
the  Miranda  scheme.  Wolcott  wrote  Ames  that  the  Federal- 
ists were  divided  in  their  feelings — that  there  were  waverers 
from  the  South — that  Marshall,  who  would  be  likely  to  control 
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these,  "  would  think  much  of  the  State  of  Virginia.''  He  w» 
**  too  much  disposed  to  govern  the  world  according  to  rules  of 
logic  " — "  to  read  and  expound  the  Constitution  as  thon^  it 
were  a  penal  statute."*  Some  believed  the  President  "hid 
acted  wisely,  othei*s  considered  it  impolitic  and  unjust  to  with- 
draw their  support."  "  The  Northern  members  could  do  nothing 
of  themselves,  and  circumstances  imposed  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  reserve."  The  President's  mind  was  in  a  state  which 
rendered  it  diflScult  for  those  about  him  to  know  what  to  do. 
He  considered  Pickering,  McHenry  and  the  writer  (Wolcott) 
^^  his  enemies ;"  his  resentment  against  Hamilton  was  excessive; 
he  ''  declared  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  British  faction  in 
the  United  States,"  etc. 

The  fear  of  a  coalition  between  the  moderate  meu  of  both 
parties  seems  to  have  revived  at  this  period.  Wolcott,  with 
admirable  coolness,  considering  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  daily 
practices  towards  the  President,  proceeds  : 

**  This  state  of  things  has  greatly  impidred  the  confidence  which  subsisted  imosg 
men  of  a  certain  class  in  society.  No  one  knows  how  sooa  his  own  character  nay 
be  assailed.  Spies  and  informers  carry  tales  to  the  President  with  the  hope  of  pr^* 
ducing  changes  in  the  Administration.  Mr.  Otis  ...  is  suspected  of  ai^Kria; 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Cunning  half  Jacobins  assure  the  Presideat 
that  he  can  combine  the  Tirtuous  and  moderate  men  of  both  parties,  and  that  al 
our  difficulties  are  owing  to  an  oligarchy  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  crush,  and  ikm 
acquire  the  general  support  of  the  nation." 

After  saying  that  it  was  "  necessary  and  proper  "  that  the 
answer  to  the  President's  speech  should  be  prepared  bj  Mar- 
shall, he  continues: 

**  He  [Marshall]  had  a  hard  task  to  perform.  .  .  .  The  object  was  to  meet 
all  opinions,  at  least  of  the  Federalists.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  appear  to 
approTe  the  mission,  and  yet  to  express  the  approbation  in  such  terms  as,  who 
critically  analyzed,  should  amount  to  no  approbation  at  all.  No  one  individoal  vai 
really  satisfied,  but  all  were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  danger  and  heat  whicb 

a  debate  would  produce,  and  the  address  passed  with  silent  dissent. 

•  «****•  •• 

**  The  steady  men  in  Congress  will  attempt  to  extend  the  judicial  departmeot« 

>  Wolcott's  esttimatc,  given  in  this  letter  of  another  Virginian,  General  Heniy  Lee,  and 
his  sospicioDB  of  him,  are  curious : 

**  General  Lee  is  a  man  of  talents,  address,  and  ambition ;  he  is  not  entirely  oleaied 
with  having  been  appointed  a  Provisional  General ;  but  he  can  and  will  dinemole  kii 
resentments,  when  tne  expression  of  them  will  not  promote  his  interests ;  he  will  play  ft 
part,  and  will  have,  or  I  am  mistaken,  some  projects,  in  which  he  will  be  joined  by  lome 
of  the  anti-Federalists." 
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aad  I  hope  that  their  measures  will  be  very  decided.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
eonntry  to  render  an  army  an  engine  of  government ;  and  there  is  no  way  to  com- 
iMt  the  State  opposition,  but  by  an  efficient  and  extended  organization  of  judges, 
magiBtrates,  and  other  civil  officers/* ' 

Mr.  Ames's  reply  is  especially  noticeable.  He  believed  in 
the  old-fashioned  "engine  of  government"  for  putting  down 
**  opposition."    He  wrote : 

*''  This  dismal  state  of  things  seems  to  discourage  the  hope  of  doing  much  with 
effect,  or  of  preparing  anything  without  incurring  the  risk  of  its  being  seized  and 
converted  into  a  weapon  for  annoyance  by  the  foe.  But  though  this  is  a  serious 
danger  of  the  army ;  though,  you  justly  remark,  it  is  no  engine  of  the  Government, 
the  dvil  magistrate  and  the  process  are  better  ordinary  means  of  self-defence,  yet  I 
hesitate  to  admit  that,  therefore,  the  army  must  not  be  levied  and  relied  on.  It  is 
certainly  a  subject  of  great  nicety,  requiring  the  soundest  judgment,  to  decide  on 
the  means  of  self-preservation  in  the  crisis  which  is  near,  as  my  belief  is,  that  the 
appeal  will  be  made  to  arms.  I  would  have  in  preparation  the  force  to  decide  the 
isBue  in  favor  of  Government** 

Another  passage  in  the  same  letter  goes  to  show  that  Mr. 
Ames  considered  Jefferson  a  "fool  in  earnest"  in  his  demo- 
cracy: 

'*  The  false  notions  of  liberty  are  pretty  general  among  those  who  read,  and  are 
thought  to  understand,  so  that  over  and  above  the  error  into  which  the  multitude 
is  prone  to  fall  from  passion  and  prejudice,  is  that  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority.  The  guides  they  take  are  not  fools,  but  fanatics.  Political  fanaticism 
has  its  run  in  Virginia.  I  give  them  credit  for  being  fools  in  earnest,  as  to  Demo- 
cracy  Jefferson,  in  1789,  wrote  some  such  stuff  about  the  will  of 

majorities,  as  a  New  Englander  would  lose  his  rank  among  men  of  sense  to 
avow." » 

Wolcott's  correspondence  with  Mr.  King  appears  to  show  on 
what  familiar  terms  of  understanding  the  former  was  with  the 
British  Premier  at  this  period.  King  wrote  Wolcott  December 
Slst :  "  I  took  an  early  occasion,  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  4th  of  October,  to  mention  its  contents  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
appears  to  think  that  your  views  in  the  main  agreed  with  his, 
and  desired  me  to  give  him  the  earliest  information  of  the  result 
of  such  propositions  as  you  should  make  to  Congress."'  The 
last  clause  of  the  sentence  forbids  the  idea  that  the  Miranda 
scheme  was  the  subject  of  Wolcott's  prior  communication.    The 

>  For  letter  entire,  see  Gfbb8*8  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

'  For  this  letter  (January  12, 1800)  entire,  see  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  U.  p.  318. 

*  For  letter  entire,  see  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  11.  p.  324. 

VOL.  n. — 33 
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context  of  the  letter  we  have  quoted  pertains  to  financial  ques* 
tions,  commercial  duties,  etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to  aagigD 
any  reason  for  this  consultation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters thereafter  to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Congress,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  information  in 
advance,  or  of  obtaining  his  views  and  wishes  in  respect  to  them 
in  advance.  In  any  possible  light,  it  would,  without  further 
explanation  (and  Mr.  Wolcott's  biogi'apher  renders  none),  appear 
to  be  a  very  extraordinary  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet 
oflScer,  and  especially  so  if  acting  without  explicit  instractions 
from  his  principal.  We  venture  to  assume  that  no  such  iD&tm^ 
tions  will  be  found  hinted  at  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Adamg. 
His  follies  and  errors  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  fawniiu: 

« ■ 

secretly  on  foreign  cabinets.  The  Miranda  scheme  had  opened 
and  established  a  channel  of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
British  Cabinet  and  a  portion  of  ours,  which  would  probablj 
present  a  curious  page  of  secret  history  could  all  the  facts  be 
laid  open. 

Hamilton  had  written  General  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1799, 
after  the  President's  determination  to  send  off  the  Envoys  to 
France : 

**  All  my  calculations  lead  mc  to  regret  the  measure.  I  hope  that  it  may  not  is 
its  consequences  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  on  the  side  of  France  with  her 
enemies.  My  trust  in  Providence,  which  has  often  interposed  in  our  favor,  is  my 
only  consolation.^' 

He  wrote  King,  January  5th,  1800 : 

'*  If  the  projected  cipher  was  established,  I  should  now  have  very  much  to  uj 
to  you.  But  for  this  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  mature.  Soon,  however,  I  hope  to 
make  it  so,  by  forwarding  to  you  the  counterpart,  which  is  in  preparation.  I  must, 
however,  give  you  some  sketch  of  our  affiiirs. 

**  At  home,  everything  is  in  the  main  well ;  except  as  to  the  perverseness  and 
capriciousness  of  one  *  and  the  spirit  of  faction  of  many. 

*'  Our  measures  from  the  first  cause  are  too  much  the  effect  of  momentirr 
impulse.  Vanity  and  jealousy  exclude  all  counsel.  Passion  wrests  the  helm  from 
reasoa 

"The  irreparable  loss  of  an  inestimable  man  removes  a  control  which  was  felt, 
and  was  very  salutary.* 

**  The  leading  friends  of  the  Government  are  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Shall  they  ri$k 
a  serious  schism  by  an  attempt  to  change?    Or  shall  they  annihilate  themselves  and 

>  The  President. 

'  General  Washington.    This  remark  deserves  particular  notice  in  the  h'ght  of  ttata- 
ments  we  have  hitherto  made. 
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lumurd  their  cause  by  continuing  to  uphold  those  who  suspect  and  hate  them,  and 
who  are  likely  to  pursue  a  course  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it  is  contrary 
to  that  which  they  approve. 

'*  The  spirit  of  faction  is  abated  nowhere.  In  Virginia  it  is  more  violent  than 
erer.  It  seems  demonstrated  that  the  leaders  there,  who  possess  completely  all  the 
powers  of  the  local  government,  are  resolved  to  possess  those  of  the  national,  by 
the  most  dangerous  combinations ;  and,  if  they  cannot  effect  this,  to  resort  to  the 
employment  of  physical  force.  The  want  of  disposition  in  the  people  to  second 
them,  will  be  the  only  preventive.    It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  an  effectual  one. 

"  In  the  two  houses  of  Congress  we  have  a  decided  majority.  But  the  dread 
of  unpopularity  is  likely  to  paralyze  it,  and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  additional 
buttresses  to  the  Constitution,  a  fabric  which  can  scarcely  be  stationary,  and  which 

will  retrograde  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  advance,^ 

•  •  *  •  « 

**  In  our  councils  there  is  no  fixed  plan.  Some  are  for  preserving  and  invigo- 
ratmg  the  navy  and  destroying  the  army.  Some  among  the  friends  of  Government 
for  diminishing  both  on  pecuniary  considerations. 

**  My  plan  is  to  complete  the  navy  to  the  contemplated  extent ;  say  six  ships  of 
the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops-of-war ;  to  make  no  alteration  for 
the  present  as  to  the  military  force ;  and,  finally,  to  preserve  the  organs  of  the 
existing  force,  reducing  them  to  a  very  moderate  number.  For  this  plan  there  are 
Tarious  reasons  that  appear  to  me  solid.  I  must  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  finally 
prevail"  ' 

Then  follows  the  complaint  of  "  the  recent  depredations  of 
British  cruisers,"  wliicli  produced  a  *'  perplexing  conflict  of  sen- 
sations," etc.,  already  quoted. 

The  intelligent  observer,  comparing  all  these  expressions  of 
the  lead  era  of  a  party,  who  had  just  ostensibly  won  a  great 
peaceful  victory  over  their  opponents  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
were  thus  continued  in  the  possession  of  every  branch  of  the 
Government — the  avowed  necessity  at  such  a  moment  of  a  new 
"  engine  of  government " — the  rival  theories  of  Wolcott  and 
Ames,  whether  that  engine  should  be  a  very  decided  extension 
of  the  judicial  establishment  or  a  standing  army — ^Ames's  nearly 
naked  proposition  to  appeal  to  force — Wolcott's  friendly  private 
intercommunications  with  Mr.  Pitt — Hamilton's  hints  to  force, 
while  conceding  that  his  opponents  are  likely  to  be  effectually 
prevented  from  resorting  to  it  by  "  the  want  of  disposition  in  the 
people  " — his  objections  to  any  present  reduction  of  the  regular 
army — ^liis  ominous  declaration  that  the  Constitution  must  retro- 
grade or  advance — we  say,  the  observer  who  compares  and 
weighs  these  facts,  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  spirit  and 

>  Italicization  ours.      *  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  415. 
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designs  which  the  Federalists  were  prepared  to  carry  iDto  the 
legislation  of  the  sixth  Congress. 

The  Hamiltonians  had  already  determined  to  set  aside  Mr. 
Adams  for  the  Presidential  Buccession.  To  make  sure,  as  they 
believed,  of  crushing  both  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  resolved 
to  again  bring  forward  General  Washington  as  a  candidate. 
After  a  conference  among  the  leaders  at  New  York,  Governecr 
Morris  wrote  a  letter  announcing  their  feelings  and  those  of 
"  leading  characters  "  in  New  England  to  General  Washington, 
and  strongly  urged  his  acquiescence.*  Whether  this  was  wise 
or  kind  in  these  pretended  exclusive  friends  of  the  retired  states- 
man, we  are  not  called  upon  to  say ;  but  Morris's  appeal  was 
addressed  to  the  '*  dull  cold  ear  of  death." 

The  great  captain  had  fought  his  last  battle  ;  the  pure  states- 
man had  done  his  last  deed  for  his  country.  Wlien  Morrisi 
letter  reached  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  no  more.' 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  after  an  illness  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe,  con- 
tracted by  reason  of  exposure  to  a  light  rain  while  superintend- 
ing some  improvements  upon  his  estate  the  preceding  day. 

Tlie  event  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  an  Executive 
message,  and  the  most  solemn  demonstrations  of  respect  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  that  body.  The  voice  of  a  nation's 
wail  rolled  unbroken  throughout  the  entire  land  ;  and  there  was 
not  probably  a  citizen's  mansion,  a  pioneer's  cabin,  or  a  slave's 
hut  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Altamaha  which  did  not 
witness  some  manifestation  of  genuine  sorrow.  For  long 
years  the  simple  rural  population  hushed  their  children  to  sleep, 
and  when  they  met  together  at  rustic  gatherings,  duteously 
joined  their  voices  singing  rude  laments,  the  burden  of 
which  was  that  the  "  friend,  protector,  strength  and  trust "  of 
his  countrv 

^*  Laid  low  mouldering  in  the  dust"  ' 

^  Sparks's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Govemeur  Morris,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 

*  Tne  letter  was  dated  December  Dth,  1799.  It  could  We  only,  aajs  l£r.  Sparks, 
reached  Mount  Vernon  the  day  before  the  General's  death;  but  it  was  the  custom  ol  ibt 
latter  to  send  but  twice  a  week  to  Alexandria  for  his  letters.  The  endorsement  of  name 
and  date  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  as  found  among  General  Washington's  papers,  wis  not 
in  his  handwriting.    Sparks's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Morris,  vol.  iii.  p.  12&--Dote 

'  Before  us  lies  a  little  pamphlet,  written  by  a  worthy  man  we  know  well— entitled. 
*'  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Virgil  [N.  Y.],  by  Na^n  Bouton."  Mr.  Boutoo  has 
given  as  faithftil  if  not  as  artistic  a  picture  of  the  rude  wilderness  life  of  the  early  settieit. 
as  the  Poet  Crabbe  could  have  done.  There  is  more  than  a  Flemish  fidelity  and  detail  i& 
bringing  together  the  rough,  jagged,  wild  accessories!     We  cannot  stop  to  rehearse 
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When  the  news  reached  Europe,  it  was  received  with  becom- 
ing demonstrations  by  the  Government  of  France.  The  Consul 
Bonaparte  made  it  the  subject  of  an  appropriate  order  of  the 
day  to  the  French  armies ;  and  an  oration,  in  memory  of  Wash- 
ington, was  pronounced  before  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
nation,  accompanied  with  solemn  ceremonies.  It  was  said  that 
the  English  channel  fleet,  in  Torbay,  lowered  its  flags  to  half- 
mast,  on  receiving  the  intelligence.  Beyond  this,  the  Govern- 
ment and  nation,  which  had  latterly  expressed  so  much  admira- 
tion of  Washington,  "  had  not  even  the  appearance  of  knowing 
he  was  dead."  * 

Cabot  wrote  Wolcott,  January  16th,  1800 :  "  Mr.  Ames 
passed  last  evening  with  me.  He  is  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  of 
Washington  before  our  Stat«  Legislature,  three  weeks  hence. 
I  hope  he  will  weave  into  it  as  much  as  possible  of  his  own 
politics.  They  are  such  as  Washington  approved,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  greater  praise  can  be  given  him,  than  a  display  of 
this  fact."  • 

This  hint  was  followed  up  by  the  political  orators  and  eulo- 
gizers  of  the  same  party  generally ;  though  we  think  before  popu- 
lar assemblies  few  spoke  of  the  supposed  resemblance  between 
Washington's  and  Ames's  "  politics,"  in  a  manner  which  led  to 
the  inference  that  they  considered  the  coincidence  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  former  than  the  latter  ! 

them,  bat  one  incident  especially  struck  our  attention.  When  the  solitary  cow^  the  yoke 
of  oxen  and  the  few  sheep  were  folded  at  ni^ht,  close  to  the  log-house  in  the  httlo  forest 
clearing,  when  the  ^^  young  children,  of  which  the  number  was  considerable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,"  were  put  to  ocd,  the  little  ones  '*  soothed  to  rest  in  sap-troughs 
and  hollow  logs  for  cradles  " — when  the  dismal  howl  of  the  marauding  wolf  broke  round 
the  dwelling,  and  the  rifle  and  axe  hung  within  the  hand's  grasp  for  instant  action,  the 
lullaby  of  the  infant  foresters  was  a  lament  for  Washington  !  Wnen  little  parties  of  the 
people  met  together  **  who  could  sing,"  they  sung  the  Lament  for  Washington !  Our 
aatiior  gives  a  stanza  of  the  rude,  but  plaintive  wail: 

"  Where  ihall  oar  country  turn  its  eye  ? 
What  help  remains  beneath  the  sky  ? 
Our  friend,  protector,  strength  and  trust, 
Lies  low  mouldering  in  the  dost." 

This  brave  generation  has  passed  away.  The  log-cabins  have  disappeared  on  the 
hills,  which  are  nearly  as  familiar  to  our  eyes  as  to  Mr.  Bouton's. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  one  of  the  parties  of  that  day, 
were  ready  to  imitate  the  excesses  of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  or,  at  the  blast  of  a  French 
hom,  become  traitors  to  their  country  I 

1  So  said  Govemeur  Morris  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  June  3. 1800 ;  and  he 
characteristically  added :  **  The  fact  is  that,  in  that  country,  they  have  always  the  good 
sense  to  wish  to  catch  flies  with  vinegar  (*  on  a  touiours  le  bon  esprit  de  vouloir  prendre 
des  mouches  avec  du  vinaigre')."— Aforrts'*  fVork$^  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

Messrs.  Jay's  and  King's  accounts  of  General  Washington's  popularity  in  England  had 
been  fervid.  The  last  had  written  home  that  next  to  George  III.  he  was  the  most 
popular  person  in  England ! 

*  For  the  letter,  see  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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The  hint  was  diligently  followed  up  in  the  newspapers— in 
the  pulpit — in  biographies — ^in  history.  "Washington's  name 
has  been  used  from  that  day  to  this  as  an  segis  over  the  memory 
of  a  condemned  and  overthrown  party — as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  the  principles  and  character  of  the  early  Republican 
party — as  an  instrument  to  attack  personal  reputation  becanse 
our  masculine  forefathers,  had  (like  their  degenerate  descendantB) 
human  feelings,  human  differences,  and  in  turn  felt  angry  and  fek 
pleased,  in  turn  found  fault  and  praised,  very  much  as  purely 
unmythical,  every-day  humanity  does  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Without  following  Washington's  political  history  into  detail 
we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fair  coup  (TcbU  of  that  history 
from  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Ve 
have  given  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Ames's  views  at  different 
periods.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  feeblest  understanding  to 
attempt  to  impose  on  it  the  idea  that  there  was  any  general  or 
substantial  sameness  in  the  political  theories  of  the  two  men.  It 
would  also  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
deceased  statesmen  themselves,  because  their  own  repeated 
recorded  assertions,  if  sincere,  place  them  in  an  attitude  of  cardi- 
nal antagonism. 

The  difference  in  the  views,  principles,  and  designs  of  Ha- 
milton and  Washington  were  full  as  broadly  marked.  We  have 
in  repeated  speciliQ  instances  pointed  out  those  differences. 
These  are  met  by  the  assertion  that  Washington  apparently  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  Hamilton,  that  he  among  the  later 
acts  of  his  life  placed  him  next  to  himself  in  the  army,  and 
finally,  that  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  whom  Hamilton 
headed  as  a  party  for  two  or  three  years  preceding  his 
death. 

We  have  nowhere  attempted  to  show  that  the  first  Presi- 
dent ever  embraced  the  democratic  theories  of  Jefferson.  We 
have  aimed  to  fairly  trace  the  causes  which  forced  him  reluc- 
tantly from  middle  ground  into  a  personal  connection  with  tlie 
Federalists.  We  have  not  sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
partook  in  the  alarms  of  that  party  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  purely  popular  rule  in  our  Government,  and  in 
resrard  to  the  motives  of  the  democratic  leaders. 

But  we  have  contended  that  he  was  intentionally  and  sys- 
tematically deceived  by  those  who  surrounded  him.     The  in- 
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fitances  cited  rest  on  the  testimony  of  records  whose  authenticity 
18  nndenied.  All  will  judge  whether  the  facts  support  the  alle- 
gations.   One  instance  we  have  not  yet  cited. 

In  the  year  1798  the  cry  of  a  coming  invasion  was  sounded 
throughout  our  land.  Armies  and  navies  were  called  for  to 
meet  it.  Iron  laws  were  passed,  under  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, to  banish,  imprison  and  confiscate,  for  merely  (as  the  prac- 
tical result  proved)  daring  to  boldly  attack  the  measures  of  the 
ruling  party.  Taxes  were  inflicted  which  led  to  "  insurrection." 
"Washington  was  called  from  his  retreat  to  command  in  the 
expected  death  struggle  against  the  gigantic  and  world  threaten- 
ing power  of  France. 

Time  has  rent  chasms  in  the  concealing  drapery.  We  peer 
through  and  find  the  principal  actors,  who  on  the  public  stage 
play  the  parts  of  indignant  patriots  vehemently  rousing  their 
countrymen  to  arms,  privately  informing  each  other,  there  will 
be  no  war,  privately  lamenting  and  deprecating  the  prospect  of 
pacification,  privately  hinting  that  pacification  must  be  guarded 
against  as  fatal  to  their  plans. 

Tlic  motives  for  this  conduct  also  stand  revealed.  TVe  are 
presented  with  a  band  of  schemers  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  British  Cabinet.  A  grand  project  of  foreign  invasion 
and  revolution  is  maturing  between  these  British  and  American 
confederates.  American  parties  propose  .terms  and  ask  com- 
mand, and  British  parties  assent.  The  British  Government 
makes  the  actual  preparations  on  its  side.  The  American  con- 
federates have  not  perfected  their  arrangements,  but  things  are 
**  ripening  fast."  For  them  to  ripen  completely,  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  an  army  on  a  fictitious  pretence,  and  to  force  on  a  war 
with  France,  to  obtain  an  excuse  to  attack  a  power  with  which 
we  were  on  terms  of  entire  peace.  The  nation  would  not  for  a 
moment  endure  so  flagrant  a  departure  from  good  faith,  so 
flagrant  a  departure  from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  neutrality 
between  other  nations,  without  some  covering  excuse  to  com- 
pletely blind  it  to  the  facts. 

The  next  scene  in  the  drama  draws  on.  We  have  the  stipu- 
lated Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Miranda  project,  breaking  his 
designs  to  tlio  chairmen  of  the  military  committees  in  Con- 
gress— calling  for  great  armies — and  under  the  thinnest  pretences 
avowing  their  object  in  part  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  pos- 
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sessions.     And  he  calls,  at  the  same  time,  for  preparations  for  i 
radical  change  in  our  own  institutions. 

This  is  not  the  last  act,  but  it  is  the  one  which  brings  us 
down  to  the  death  of  Washington ;  and  is  all,  therefore,  which 
bears  on  tlic  questions  which  we  are  about  to  ask. 

Is  it  probable  that  Washington  was  informed  by  any  of  the 
Miranda  projectors  of  their  scheme  ?  Is  it  probable  tliat  any  of 
them  told  him  that  he  had  been  called  to  command  aniiie£ 
raised  on  hypocritical  pretences,  and  designed,  ultimately,  for  the 
violation  of  that  great  maxim  of  his  administration — neutrality! 
Is  it  probable  that  this  pure  chief  entered  into  intrigues  with 
foreign  governments  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  new  dynasties,  "agreeable  to  both  the 
cooperators,"  on  the  ruins  of  a  friendly  power  ?  Is  it  probable 
that  Washington  would  have  so  far  violated  all  the  maxims,  and 
the  repeated  decisions  of  his  administration,  as  to  have  favored 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England  for  the  objects  last  named,  or 
for  any  other  object?  Probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
United  States  who  would  answer  one  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

Was  not  his  whole  official  action,  then,  in  1798  and  1799, 
founded  on  partial  information,  where  the  more  important  and 
controlling  facts  were  "  intentionally  and  systematically  "  kept 
from  his  knowledge  ? 

Washington's  coaction  with  partisan  federalism  was  incidental? 
and  did  not  make  him  a  Federalist.  His  true  position  in  prin- 
ciple we  have  already  attempted  to  exhibit.  It  was  a  middle  one 
between  parties.  He  was  a  conservative  republican — represent- 
ing that  class  of  our  population  in  both  parties  which  most  nearly 
approached  each  other,  and  which  was,  respectively,  farthest 
removed  from  absolute  monarchism  and  absolute  democracv. 

In  politics  as  in  war,  in  peace,  in  all  things,  Washington 
belongs  to  no  faction  or  party.  He  belongs  to  his  whole 
country.  His  principles  were  national ;  his  heart  was  national ; 
his  fame  is  purely  national. 

Jefferson's  political  correspondence,  during  the  session  of 
1799-1800,  that  is  to  say,  his  hitherto  customary  allusion  to 
particular  political  events,  is  unusually  meagre.  His  position 
as  a  formal  candidate  for  the  Presidency  imposed  some  reserve 
on  a  person  so  particularly  modest  where  his  own  direct  inte- 
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rests  were  in  question ;  and  his  repeated  declarations,  and  exhi- 
bitions of  care,  in  sending  important  letters  by  private  con- 
veyance, show  that  he,  as  well  as,  doubtless,  his  leading  friends, 
was  under  the  strong  impression  that  letters  were  subject  to 
the  tamperings  of  post-office  agents. 

Jefferson  wrote  Governor  Monroe  by  a  private  hand,  January 
12th,  tliat  "  all  agreed  an  election  "  of  Presidential  electors  *'  by 
districts  would  be  best,  if  it  could  bo  general ;  but  while  ten 
States  chose  either  by  their  legislatures  or  by  a  general  ticket, 
it  would  be  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  for  the  other  six  not  to 
do  it."    He  said : 

**  In  these  ten  States  the  minority  is  certainly  unrepresented ;  and  their  majo« 
rities  not  only  have  the  weight  of  their  whole  State  in  their  scale,  but  have  the 
benefit  of  so  much  of  our  minorities  as  can  succeed  at  a  district  election.  This  is, 
in  fact,  ensuring  to  our  minorities  the  appointment  of  the  Government.  To  state 
it  in  another  form ;  It  is  merely  a  question  whether  we  will  divide  the  United  States 
into  sixteen  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  districts.  The  latter  being  more 
chequered,  and  representing  the  people  in  smaller  sections,  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  an  exact  representation  of  their  diversified  sentiments.  But  a  representation 
of  a  part  by  great,  and  part  by  small  sections,  would  give  a  result  very  dlflerent 
from  what  would  be  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  were 
they  assembled  together.'' 

Ho  mentions  that  there  is  a  very  strong  probability  of  the 
Republicans  carrying  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  in  favor  of  choosing 
electors  by  the  Legislature ;  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia will  necessarily  do  the  same,  as  the  present  one  will  adjourn 
without  agreeing  to  any  election  law,  and  another  one  cannot 
pass  such  a  law  (providing  for  an  election  by  the  people)  in  time 
to  be  acted  upon.     He  added : 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  I  ought  in  delicacy  to  be  silent  on  this  subject. 
But  you,  who  know  me,  know  that  my  private  gratifications  would  be  most  indulged 
by  that  issue  which  should  leave  me  most  at  home.  If  anything  supersedes  this 
propensity,  it  is  merely  the  desire  to  see  this  Government  brought  back  to  its 
republican  principles.^* 

So,  it  appears,  this  time,  it  was  not  his  choice  to  see  his  oppo- 
nent elected ! 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  Dr.  Priestley,  thank- 
ing him  for  some  pamphlets.  He  considered  "the  papers  of 
political  arithmetic,"  both  in  Priestley's  and  Cooper's  pamphlets. 
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''  the  most  precious  gifts  that  could  be  made  to  us ;  for  we  were 
runuing  navigation  mad,  and  commerce  mad,  and  navy  mad, 
which  was  worst  of  all."  He  expressed  his  chagrin  and  morti- 
fication "  at  the  pei-secutions  which  fanaticism  and  monarchy 
had  excited  against "  his  correspondent.  In  allusion  to  the 
prosecution  of  Cooper  for  a  libel  on  the  Government,  he  said: 

**  How  sincerely  have  I  regretted  that  your  friend,  before  be  fixed  his  choice  of 
a  position,  did  not  visit  the  valleys  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  in  Virginia,  as  Mr. 
Madison  and  myself  so  much  wished.  You  would  have  found  there  equal  soil,  the 
finest  climate  and  moat  healthy  one  on  the  earth,  the  homage  of  universal  reve^ 
ence  and  love,  and  the  power  of  the  country  spread  over  you  as  a  shield."  * 

1  He  informed  Priestley  that  there  was  a  design  of  establishing  a  central  State  Uiufv> 
sity  in  YirglDio,  *'  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modern,  as  to  be  worth  patroxiiziiir 
with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the  youth  of  other  States  to  come  aaci 
drink  the  cup  of  knowledge  and  fraternize  with  us."  *'  In  an  institution  meant  chiefly  for 
use,  some  branches  of  science,  formerly  esteemed,  might  now,"  he  thought,  **  be  omit- 
ted ;  so  might  others  now  valued  in  Europe,  but  useless  to  us  for  ages  to  come."  As  iB 
example  of  the  former  he  names  Oriental  learning;  of  the  latter,  *'  almost  the  whole  of 
the  institution  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War's  report  of  the  5th  instant" 
[U.  S.  Military  Academy].  He  believed  there  was  *^  no  one  in  the  world  **  so  compctrat 
as  his  correspondent  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  such  an  institution  adapted  to  the  wants  of  oa 
country,  and  he  urgently  solicited  him  to  undertake  it. 

In  conclusion,  his  usual  sanguine  expectations  show  themselves  jn  an  allusion  to  tbe 
Presidential  election : 

^*  Will  not  the  arrival  of  Dupont  tempt  you  to  make  a  visit  to  this  quarter?  I  havt 
no  doubt  the  alarmists  are  already  whetting  their  shafts  for  him  also,  but  their  glstt  is 
nearly  run  out,  and  the  day  I  believe  is  approaching  when  we  shall  be  as  free  to  porsse 
what  is  true  wisdom  as  the  effects  of  their  follies  will  permit ;  for  some  of  them  we  shall 
be  forced  to  wade  through,  because  we  are  emerged  [merged  ?]  in  them." 

This  entire  letter  (published  in  Jefferson'sWorKs,  Cong,  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  311),  and  anotber 
one  immediately  to  be  noticed,  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  those  who  arc  interested  in 
the  question  of  what  should  comprise  a  '^  modem  "  curriculum  of  education.  Mr.  JefRvDOB 
enumerates  among  the  proper  sciences,  botany,  chemistry,  zodlogy,  anatomy,  suii^r;, 
medicine,  natural  philosopuy,  agriculture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geographv,  politics, 
commerce,  history,  ethics,  law,  arts,  fine  arts.  He  says  this  list  is  imperfect,  becaiae  he 
makes  it  hastily,  while  ''  holding  his  pen." 

On  the  27th,  he  wrote  Dr.  Priestley  again,  to  say  that  in  his  previous  letter  he  Ind 
omitted  to  mention  the  languages  as  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  proposed  Uoivtf- 
sity,  and  that  he  considered  them  decidedly  important.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
oinit  this  passage : 

'^  It  [the  omission]  was  not  that  I  think,  as  some  do,  ih&i  they  are  osele^.  I  am  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  I  do  not  think  them  very  essential  to  the  obtaining  emineit 
degrees  of  science  ;  but  I  think  them  very  usefbl  towards  it.  I  suppose  there  is  a  por 
tion  of  life  during  which  our  faculties  are  ripe  enough  for  this,  and  for  nothing  more  vstM, 
I  think  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  left  us  the  fbest  ?]  present  models  whicb  exist  of  fine 
composition,  whether  we  examine  them  as  works  of  reason,  or  of  style  and  fancy;  tod 
to  them  we  probably  owe  these  characteristics  of  modern  composition.  1  know  of  n<t 
composition  of  an v  other  ancient  people,  which  merits  the  least  regard  as  a  model  for  ill 
matter  or  style.  To  all  this  I  add,  tnat  to  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in  tbor 
original,  is  a  sublime  luxury ;  and  I  deem  luxury  in  science  to  be  at  least  as  justifiable  ti  in 
architecture,  painting,  gardening,  or  the  other  arts.  I  ei\joy  Homer  in  his  own  langoage 
infinitely  beyond  Pope's  tran«;Iation  of  him,  and  both  beyond  the  dull  narrative  of  the  nine 
events  by  Dares  Phrygius ;  and  it  is  an  innocent  einoyment.  I  *hank  on  my  knees,  him 
who  directed  my  early  edui^ation,  for  having  put  into  my  possemfon  this  rich  source  of 
delight ;  and  I  would  not  exchonge  it  for  anvtning  which  I  could  then  have  acquired,  and 
have  not  since  acquired.  With  this  regard  for  those  languages,  you  will  acquit  me  of 
meaning  to  omit  them." 

The  grateful  allusion  to  his  father  for  directing  him  to  be  so  carefully  educated  in  tbe 
classics,  has  been  given  by  one  of  his  family  in  very  similar  language,  in  an  eaiUer  put 
of  this  work,  as  a  customary  saying  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  f^om  **  Dupont "  (de  Nemours)  dated  tlM 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Inues,  of  January  23d,  he  indulged  in  some 
Bpeculations  on  the  news  just  received  from  Europe,  of  another 
revolution  in  the  government  of  France.  He  thought  "  if 
Bonaparte  declared  for  royalty,  either  in  his  own  person  or  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live."  "  In  a  nation  of 
so  much  enthusiasm  there  must  be,"  he  said,  ^'  a  million  of 
Brutuses,  who  would  devote  themselves  to  death  to  destroy  him." 
"  Without  much  faith  in  Bonaparte's  heart,  he  had  so  much  in 
his  head  as  to  indulge  another  train  of  reflection."  "  In  every 
case  it  was  to  be  feared  and  deplored  that  that  nation  had  yet 
to  wade  through  half  a  century  of  disorder  and  convulsions." 

He  wrote  N.  E ,*  February  2d,  the  following  criticism  on 

the  talents  thus  fai*  disclosed  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  legislator : 

*'  Should  it  be  really  true  that  Bonaparte  has  usurped  the  goyemment  with  an 
intention  of  making  it  a  free  one,  whatever  his  talents  may  be  for  war,  we  haye  no 
proofs  that  he  is  skilled  in  forming  governments  friendly  to  the  people.  Wherever 
he  has  meddled,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  govern- 
ments stuck  into  materials  with  which  they  can  form  no  cohesion :  we  see  the 
bigotry  of  an  Italian  to  the  ancient  splendor  of  his  country,  but  nothing  which 
bespeaks  a  luminous  view  of  the  organization  of  rational  government.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  may  end  better  than  we  augur ;  and  it  certainly  will  if  his  head  \b 
equal  to  true  and  solid  calculations  of  glory/* 

The  letter  contains  the  following  remarkable  passage  : 

*'  We  have  great  need  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  to  be  left  to  ourselves. 
The  enemies  of  our  Constitution  are  preparing  a  fearful  operation,  and  the  dissen- 
sions in  this  State  are  too  likely  to  bring  things  to  the  situation  they  wish,  when 
our  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  may  step  in  to  give  us  pollti- 
cml  salvation  in  his  way.  It  behoves  our  citizens  to  be  on  their  guard,  to  be  firm  in 
their  principles,  and  full  of  confidence  in  themselves.  We  arc  able  to  preserve  our 
self-government  if  we  will  but  think  so." 

20th,  and  that  he  would  be  in  Philadelphia  about  a  fortnight  ft-om  that  time.  He  invited 
PriesUej;  to  make  him  a  visit  at  the  same  period,  expressmg  the  satisfaction  the  meeting 
would  give  him,  were  it  but  to  show  *'  two  such  eminent  forAign«^rs  embracing  each 
other  in  his  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever  is  great  and  good" — for  ''tbe  tempo- 
rary delirium  which  has  been  excited,"  ''  was  fast  passing  away."  He  added,  in  a  vein 
which  we  shall  find  more  strongly  developed  hereafter : 

**  The  Gothic  idea  that  we  are  to  look  backwards  instead  of  forwards  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  to  recur  to  the  annals  of  our  ancestors  for  what  is  most 
perfect  in  government,  in  religion,  and  in  learning,  is  worthy  of  those  bigots  in  religion 
and  government  by  whom  it  has  oeen  recommended,  and  whose  purposes  it  would  an- 
swer. Bat  it  is  not  an  idea  which  this  country  will  endure ;  and  the  moment  of  their 
showing  it  is  fast  ripening ;  and  the  signs  of  it  will  be  their  respect  for  you,  and  growing 
detestanon  of  those  who  have  hishonored  our  country  by  endeavors  to  disturb  your^ 
trantraiUity  in  it." 

a  These  initials  occur  here,  and  again  where  it  would  seem  that  the  letters  must  have 
been  addressed  to  his  8on*in*law,  Colonel  T.  H.  Randolph. 

•  Mi«printod  ••  oar  "  ia  Cooff.  fldiUoa. 
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There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  by  "onr  Bonaparte"  he 
referred  to  the  then  senior  commander  of  the  United  States 
army,  General  Hamilton. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Jefferson  wrote  an  affectionate 
letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  same  tenor 
received  from  his  venerable  Revolutionary  friend  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  separation.  The  following  remark  shows  Low 
forcibly  and  ominously  Bonaparte's  proceedings  in  France  had 
impressed  his  mind : 

'*  I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  laboring  in  the  same  etase, 
haTe  ret  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  misery  to  wade  through.  Mj  confidence  h« 
been  placed  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calcaliSe 
truly  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington  and  a  CrorawclL  WhateTjr 
his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  ibe 
civil  to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the  practicabilitT 
of  republican  government.     I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the  danger  of  standie^ 


armies.*' 


Expecting  a  speedy  opportunity  of  forwarding  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison,  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  he  commenced  one  to  liim 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  in  which  we  get  some  of  the  old  inside 
glimpses  of  Congress.  He  writes  that  Bingham's  amendment 
(in  the  Senate)  to  the  election  law  had  been  lost  by  the  "  usual 
majority  of  two  to  one ;  that  a  different  one  would  be  proposed, 
"  containing  the  true  sense  of  the  minority,  viz.,  that  the  two 
Houses,  voting  by  heads,  shall  decide  such  questions  as  the 
Constitution  authorizes  to  be  raised,"  and  that  this  might, 
probably,  be  taken  up  under  better  auspices  in  the  lower  House, 
"  for  though  the  Federalists  have  a  great  majority  there,  yet  they 
are  of  a  more  moderate  temper  than  for  some  time  past ;"  but  that 
the  Senate  '*  seemed  determined  to  yield  to  nothing  which  would 
give  the  other  House  greater  weight  in  the  decisions  on  elec- 
tions than  they  have."  He  writes  that  by  putting  off  the  build- 
ing of  the  seventy-fours  and  stopping  enlistments,  the  loan  will 
be  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  millions — but  he  thinks  even  that 
cannot  be  obtained.  He  says  that  "  Robbins's  affair"  has  been 
under  agitation  some  days ;  that  "  Livingston  made  an  able 
speech  of  two  and  a  half  hours  yesterday ;"  that  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  "  felt  its  pressure  heavily  ;"  that,  "though  they  might 
be  able  to  repel  Livingston's  motion  of  censure,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve they  could  carry  Bayard's  of  approbation  ;"   that  "  the 
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landing  of  our  Envoys  at  Lisbon,  would  risk  a  very  dangerous 
conseqaence,  inasmuch  as  the  news  of  Truxton's  aggression 
would,  perhaps,  arrive  at  Paris  before  our  Commissioners 
would ;"  that,  "  had  they  gone  directly  there,  they  might  have 
been  two  months  ahead  of  that  news." 

He  continued  the  same  letter  March  8th,  mentioning  that 
Livingston's  motion  respecting  Robbins  had  been  voted  down 
that  day,  thirty-five  yeas  to  sixty  nays  ;  that  Livingston,  "  Nicho- 
las and  Gallatin  distinguished  themselves  on  one  side,  and  J. 
Marshall  greatly  on  the  other,"  but  still,  it  was  believed,  they 
would  not  push  Bayard's  motion  of  approbation ;  that  the 
Senate  had  decided  the  same  day  "on  the  motion  for  overhaul- 
ing the  editor  of  the  Aurora  "  by  the  usual  vote  of  about  two  to 
one — one  or  two  senators  going  with  them  who  floated  about, 
and  who  were  '*  perfectly  at  market."  The  letter  closes  with 
the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  sagacity  in  party  cal 
culations  and  party  arithmetic  : 

'*  As  the  conveyance  is  confidential,  I  can  say  something  on  a  subject  which,  to 
those  who  do  not  know  my  real  dispositions  respecting  it,  might  seem  indelicate. 
The  Federalists  begin  to  be  very  seriously  alarmed  about  their  election  next  fall. 
Their  speeches  in  private,  as  well  as  their  public  and  private  demeanor  to  me,  indi- 
cate it  strongly.  This  seems  to  be  the  prospect.  Keep  out  Pennsylvania,  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  States  are  about  equally  divided ;  and  in  this 
estimate  it  is  supposed  that  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  added  together  are  equally 
divided.  Then  the  event  depends  on  the  three  middle  States  before  mentioned.  As 
to  them,  Pennsylvania  passes  no  law  for  an  election  at  the  present  session.  They  con* 
fide  that  the  next  election  gives  a  decided  majority  in  the  two  houses,  when  joined 
together.  M^Kean,  therefore,  intends  to  call  the  Legislature  to  meet  immediately 
after  the  new  election,  to  appoint  electors  themselves.  Still  you  may  be  sensible  there 
may  arise  a  difficulty  between  the  two  houses  about  voting  by  heads  or  by  houses. 
The  Republican  members  here  from  Jersey  are  entirely  confident  that  their  two  houses 
Joined  together,  have  a  majority  of  Republicans ;  their  Council  being  Republican 
by  six  or  eight  votes,  and  the  lower  House  Federal  by  only  one  or  two ;  and  they 
have  no  doubt  the  approaching  election  will  be  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  They 
appoint  electors  by  the  two  houses  voting  together.  In  New  York  all  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  city  election,  which  is  of  twelve  members,  and  of  course  makes  a 
difference  of  twenty-four,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  the  two  houses,  joined  toge- 
ther. Republican  in  their  vote.  Governor  Clinton,  General  Gates,  and  some  other 
old  revolutionary  characters  have  been  put  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Burr,  Living- 
ston, etc.,  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  event  of  that  election.  Still  these  are  the 
ideas  of  the  Republicans  only  in  these  three  States,  and  we  must  make  great  allow- 
ance for  their  sanguine  views.  Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  it  as  rather  more  doubt- 
fnl  than  the  last  election,  in  which  I  was  not  deceived  in  more  than  a  vote  or  two. 
If  Pennsylvania  votes,  then  either  Jersey  or  New  York  giving  a  Republican  vote, 
dcc**dc8  tho  election.    If  Pennsylvania  docs  not  vote,  then  New  York  doterroines 
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the  election.  In  any  crent,  we  may  say  that  if  the  city  election  of  New  York  is  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  ticket,  the  issue  will  be  Republican ;  if  the  Federal  ticket 
for  the  city  of  New  York  prevails,  the  probabilities  will  be  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
issue,  because  it  would  then  require  a  Republican  vote  both  from  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  preponderate  against  New  York,  on  which  we  could  not  count  with  any 
confidence.  The  election  of  New  York  being  in  April,  it  becomes  an  early  and 
interesting  object.  It  is  probable  the  landing  of  our  Envoys  in  Lisbon  will  add  a 
month  to  our  session ;  because  all  that  the  eastern  men  are  anxious  about,  is  to  get 
away  before  the  possibility  of  a  treaty's  coming  in  upon  us." 

Before  adding  the  explanations  requisite  to  make  some  parts 
of  the  preceding  letter  intelligible,  we  will  connect  with  it  a  few 
more,  and  all  the  other  important  expressions  made  by  him 
during  the  session. 

He  wrote  P.  N.  Nicholas,*  April  7th : 

**  It  is  too  early  to  think  of  a  declaratory  act  as  yet,  but  the  time  is  approaching 
and  not  distant.  Two  elections  more  will  give  us  a  solid  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  sufficient  one  in  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  depended 
on,  we  must  have  **  a  Declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,"  in  nature 
of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  all  the  points  in  which  it  has  been  violated.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  States  are  almost  rallied  to  Virginia  already ;  and  the  eastern 
States  are  commencing  the  vibration  which  has  been  checked  by  XYZ.  North 
Carolina  is  at  present  in  the  most  dangerous  state.^  ' 

He  wrote  Edward  Livingston,  April  30th,  expressing  the 
same  absolute  confidence  that  one  or  two  more  elections  would 
strip  the  Federalists  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — "  the  peo- 
ple through  all  the  States  "  being  "  for  republican  forms,  repub- 
lican principles,  simplicity,  economy,  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom."   He  added : 

**  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  Congressional  news.  The  Judiciary  Bill  is 
postponed  to  the  next  session  ;  so  the  Militia;  so  the  Military  Academy.  The  bill 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Yice-President  has  undergone  much  revolution. 
Marshall  made  a  dexterous  manoeuvre ;  he  declares  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Senate's  bill,  and  proposed  that  the  right  of  decision  of  their  grand  committee 
should  be  controllable  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress ;  bnt 
to  stand  good  if  not  rejected  by  a  concurrent  vote.  You  wiU  readily  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  sort  of  control.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  took  from  the  Committee  the  right  of  giving  any  opinion,  requiring  them 
to  report  facts  only,  and  that  the  votes  returned  by  the  States  should  be  counted, 

1  Philip  Xorbome  Nicholas,  a  most  promisinff  member  of  the  Richmond  bar. 

>  The  reason  assigned  for  this,  is  that  *'  the  lawyers  [are]  ail  Tories,  the  peoplo  nb* 
Btantially  republican,  but  uninformed  and  deceived  by  the  lawyers,  who  are  elected  of 
necessity,  because  [there  are]  few  other  candidates." 
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unless  reported  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses.     In  what  form  it  will  pass 
them  or  us,  cannot  be  foreseen." 

The  following,  in  the  same  letter,  is  a  clever  hit  at  construc- 
tive powers : 

**  The  House  of  ReprescntatiTcs  sent  us  yesterday  a  bill  for  incorporating  a  com- 
pany to  work  Roosewell^s  copper  mines  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  understood  that  the  Legislature  of  Jersey  was  incompetent  to  this,  or  merely  that 
we  have  concurrent  legislation  under  the  sweeping  clause.  Ck)ngress  are  authorized 
to  defend  the  nation.  Ships  are  necessary  for  defence ;  copper  is  necessary  for 
ships ;  mines  are  necessary  for  copper ;  a  company  necessary  to  work  mines ;  and 
who  can  doubt  this  reasoning  who  has  ever  played  at  **  This  is  the  House  that  Jack 
buUt?"  Under  such  a  process  of  filiation  of  necessities  the  sweeping  clause  makes 
clean  work.'* 

He  wrote  Mr.  Madison,  May  12th,  thus  summing  up  the  ac- 
tion of  both  houses  of  Congress  during  the  session : 

•*  Congress  will  rise  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Mr.  Nicholas  proposing  to  call  on  you, 
you  will  get  from  him  the  Congressional  news.  On  the  whole,  the  Federalists 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  a  single  strong  measure  in  the  lower  house  the  whole 
session.  When  they  met,  it  was  believed  they  had  a  majority  of  twenty ;  but  many 
of  these  were  new  and  moderate  men,  and  soon  saw  the  true  character  of  the  party 
to  which  they  had  been  well  disposed  while  at  a  distance.  The  tide,  too,  of  public 
opinion  sets  so  strongly  against  the  Federal  proceedings,  that  this  melted  off  their 
majority,  and  dismayed  the  heroes  of  the  party.  The  Senate  alone  remained  nndis-  . 
mayed  to  the  last.  Firm  to  their  purposes,  regardless  of  public  opinion,  and  more 
disposed  to  coerce  than  to  court  it,  not  a  man  of  their  majority  gave  way  in  the 
least ;  and  on  the  Election  Bill  they  adhered  to  John  MarshalFs  amendment,  by 
their  whole  number  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  full  Senate,  there  would  have  been  but 
eleven  votes  against  it." 

•  The  Election  Law  of  this  session  alluded  to,  which  the  Senate 
passed,  putting  down  all  amendments  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one, 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Eoss,  the  recently  defeated  Federal 
candidate  for  Governor  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  provided  that 
in  elections  o£  President  and  Vice-President  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses  should  be  chosen  by  ballot,  with  power  to  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  objections  to  any  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Tliis,  of  course,  would  practically  give  the  committee  power  to 
choose  the  President — and  the  bill  had  a  peculiar  significance 
from  the  following  facts. 

Pennsylvania  had  hitherto  chosen  her  Presidential  electors 
by  a  popular  vote  and  by  general  ticket,  but  the  law  had  ex- 
pired, and  the  State  Senate,  in  which  there  was  a  majority  of 
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Federalists,  refused  to  concur  in  its  renewal,  as  it  was  now 
doubted  by  no  one  that  the  State  was  strongly  Republican,  and 
that  were  the  people  permitted  to  chose  electors  as  heretofore, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  election  would  be  rendered    certain.     A  new 
legislature  was  to  be  chosen  before  the  Presidential  election, 
and  it  was  morally  certain  that  at  least  in  joint  ballot  the  Ee- 
publicans  would  have  a  majority.     It  was  supposed,  of  course, 
that  Governor  McKean  (as  Jefferson  wrote  Madison,  March  8th) 
would  convene  the  Legislature,  and  that  this  body  would  imme 
diately  pass  an  electoral  law  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to 
itself.    ITiere  would  be  certainly  nothing  unjust  in  this,  as  vari- 
ous other  States  chose  by  their  Legislatures,  and  as  there  was 
no  other  way  of  preventing  the  State  from  losing  its  Presidential 
vote.     The  Kepublicans  generally  believed  that  it  was  to  enable 
the  Federal  majority  in  Congress,  through  a  committee,  to  reject 
the  Pennsylvania  vote,  in  this  event,  as  irregular,  tliat  Eoss's 
bill  was  introduced.     Duane  so  charged  in  the  Aurora,  and  that 
this  course  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  secret  caucus  of  the 
Federal  senators.     Hie  consequences  of  his  making  this  state- 
ment will  presently  be  related-     But  the  Senate's  bill  was  too 
flagrant  for  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives.     The  wishes  of  the 
Republican  minority,  Marshall's  "dexterous  manoeuvre,"  and 
some  other  subsequent  action,  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
letters.    The  houses  did  not  agree ;  and  no  bill  \Yas  passed. 

Nicholas,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  moved  a  resolution  to 
repeal  the  act  passed  January  16th,  1798,  entitled,  "  An  act  to 
augment  the  army  of  the  United  States."  After  an  animated 
debate  of  several  days,  the  motion  was  lost  by  about  twenty 
majority. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  John  Randolph  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  Ilouse,  and  during  it,  applied  the  epithet  of  "  raga- 
muffins" and  "mercenaries"  to  the  army.  In  consequence  of 
this,  on  the  next  day,  a  Captain  McKnight  and  a  Lieutenant 
Reynolds,  officers  in  the  army,  jostled  and  otherwise  insulted  Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  theatre.  The  latter  addressed  a  haughty  comma- 
iiication  to  the  President,  in  which  he  stated  that  "  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Legislature  had  been  attacked  "  in  his  person,  and  he 
demanded  "  that  a  provision  commensurate  with  the  evil  be  made, 
and  which  would  be  calculated  to  deter  others  from  any  fntnre 
attempt  to  introduce  the  reign  of  terror  into  our  country."    The 
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President  sent  the  communication  to  the  House,  as  pertaining  to 
a  matter  more  appropriately  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body  reported  a  resolution  "  that  sufficient  cause 
did  not  appear  for  the  interposition  of  this  House,  on  the  ground 
of  a  breach  of  its  privileges."  Amendments  to  this,  censuring 
the  two  officers,  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  and 
then  the  resolution  was  itself  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 
The  Speaker  ruled  *  a  separate  resolution  of  censure  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  after  this  ruling  was  sustained,  on  appeal,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-six  to  forty-two,  the  aflPair  was  dropped.* 

An  act  passed  (February  20,  1800)  suspending  all  further  en- 
listments under  the  second  section  of  the  law  to  augment  the  army, 
etc.,  nnless  *'  war  should  break  out  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Kepublic,  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  the  said  Republic,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  discovered  to  exist."  But  the 
non-interconrse  act  with  France,  and  that  authorizing  the  arm- 
ing of  merchant  vessels,  were  continued.  The  President  was 
authorized  to  borrow  three  and  a  half  millions  of  doUare.  A 
general  bankrupt  law  was  passed.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
session  (May  14:th,  1800),  the  President  was  authorized  to  sus- 
pend further  military  appointments,  and  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  Juno  ensuing,  to  discharge  (with  three  months'  extra  i>ay)  the 
officers  and  privates  of  the  army,  except  the  engineers,  inspec- 
tor of  artillery,  and  inspector  of  fortifications,  providing  nothing 
in  the  act  "should  be  construed  to  authorize  any  reduction  of 
the  first  four  regiments  of  infantry,  the  two  regiments  of  artille- 
rists and  engineers,  the  two  troops  of  light  dragoons,  or  the  gene- 
ral and  other  staff  authorized  by  the  several  laws  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  organizing  of  the  aforesaid  corps."  * 

The  Robbins  affair  alluded  to  by  Jefferson,  and  which  made 
BO  mnch  noise  in  its  day,  was  as  follows :  A  i)ei'son  calling 
hiniself  Jonathan  Robbins  was  arrested  in  Charleston,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  Consul,  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  in  the 
treaty  of  London  for  the  rendition  of  murderers  and  forgers. 
He  was  charged  with  being  one  Thomas  Nash,  boatswain  of  a 
British  frigate,  and  one  of  a  party  of  mutineers  who,  in  1797, 
had  slain  the  officers  of  the  frigate  and  then  carried  it  into  La 

>  Annftls  of  Congreu,  1799-1801,  p.  506.      *  See  Jeflbraon  to  his  daiurhter  preflcntiv. 
•  U.  &  SUtotei  at  Liffge,  Tol.  U.  p.  85. 
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Guayra  and  sold  it.  Application  being  made  to  the  President, 
he  directed  the  district  judge  to  give  up  the  prisoner  on  each 
testimony  as  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitmtct 
for  trial,  had  the  offence  been  perpetrated  within  the  Urii:eJ 
States.  Kobbins,  or  Nash,  presented  an  affidavit  that  he  was 
born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  also  a  notarial  certificate  granted 
him  in  New  York  several  years  before  as  Jonathan  Robbins ; 
and  he  made  oath  that  he  had  two  years  before  been  impressed 
into  the  British  service.  He  was  however  given  up,  tried  bv 
court  martial  at  HaUfax,  and  hanged.' 

The  President  was  severely  censured  for  surrendering  tliis 
man  under  such  circumstances — a  feeling  not  coniined  entirely 
ro  the  Republicans.     It  was  very  warmly  participated  in  bj 
Mr.  Pinckney,  a  Federal  senator  from  South  Carolina.    It  i« 
true  he  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  but  if  he  was  a 
conscientious  and  honorable  man,  this  should  only  entitle  bis 
opinion  to  the  more  weight,  for  it  would  certainly  better  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  identity,  and  also  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
his  client.     Livingston's  resolutions  charged  the  President  with 
a  dangerous  interference  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  judi- 
ciary.   The  speakers  mentioned  by  Jefferson  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  these;  and  also  Bayard,  Otis,  Harper,  and  Dana. 
As  he  remarks,  Marshall  greatly  distinguislied  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolutions — the  question  being  one  well  adapted  to 
his  powerful  but  dry  and  lawyer-like  tone  of  thought." 

Tlie  resolutions  were  defeated  by  about  the  usual  party  vote, 
but  the  majority  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  question  by  dis- 
charging the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  without  attemptmg  to  press  Bayanls 
resolutions  of  approbation. 

"  Truxton's  aggression,"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  likely 
to  endanger  our  relations  with  France,  while  our  Envoys  were 
making  a  slow  land  journey  across  Spain,  consisted  in  his  two 
days'  pursuit  in  the  Constellation,  of  tlie  French  national  veseel 
La  Vengeance,  his  attacking  and  so  injuring  her  that  notwith- 
standing she  escaped,  she  only  reached  Cnragoa  dismasted,  and 

»  It  was  Mid  that  Admiral  Parker  wrote  Mr.  Listen,  the  British  Minister  in  tbeUaitei 
States,  that  before  his  execution,  the  condemned  man  confessed  that  he  was  an  Ixiikasi 

*  In  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Discourse  on  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  he  says  of  this  speedif 
that  it ''  silenced  opposition  and  setUed  then  and  forever  the  points  of  national  law  opaa 
which  the  controversy  hinged." 
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in  80  damaged  a  condition  that  she  was  condemned  as  unfit  for 
further  service/ 

Truxton  was  not  assuredly  in  fault  if  he  was  obeying  the 
orders  of  his  Government;  and  the  achievement,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  was  a  gallant  one. 

The  "  overhauling  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  "  took  place  in 
thifl  wise :  It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  introduction  of 
Ross's  election  bill,  Duane  publicly  charged  (as  the  Republicans 
generally  believed)  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  he  further  asserted  that  the  matter  had  been 
agreed  on  in  a  caucus  of  the  Federal  senators.  This  publica- 
tion was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
privileges.  On  their  report,  the  Senate  resolved  that  Duane's 
"  assertions  and  pretended  information  respecting  the  Senate 
and  their  proceedings"  were  "false,  defamatory,  scandalous, 
and  malicious,  tending  to  defame  the  Senate,  and  to  bring  them 
into  contempt  and  disrepute,"  and  "  that  the  said  publication 
was  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate."  Duane 
being  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar,  asked  permission  to  be 
assisted  by  counsel.  This  was  granted,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  his  counsel  should  only  be  heard  on  questions  of  fact,  or  in 
extenuation  of  his  offence ;  which  would  preclude  all  question- 
ing of  the  propriety  or  constitutionality  of  the  Senate's  proceed- 
ings. Dnane  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  but  sent  a 
correspondence  between  himself  and  his  counsel  Dallas  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  in  which  both  of  the  latter  refused  to  act  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Senate;  and  Duane  declared 
that  under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  any 
farther  voluntary  attendance,  and  he  left  tlie  Senate  "  to  pursue 
such  measures  .  .  .  as  in  their  wisdom  they  might  deem 
meet." 

1  Truxton,  while  crnisinff  offGoadaloupe,  discovered  the  latter  and  gave  chase.  The 
Vengeance  was  loaded  so  heavily  with  valuable  goods  that  she  lay  very  deep  in  the 
water ;  and  she  had  a  large  quantity  of  specie  on  board.  She  attcmnted  to  escape,  but 
after  two  days  chase,  the  Constellation  brought  her  into  an  action,  which  lasted  several 
hours,  when  the  ships  separated,  the  Vengeance  having  fift^'  men  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  wounded,  and  being  reduced  to  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  main* 
maat  of  the  Constellation  having  gone  by  the  board,  she  was  unable  to  follow.  The  ar- 
mament of  the  Constellation  consisted  of  twenty-eight  eighteens  and  ten  twenty-four 
poond  carronades,  with  three  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  force  of  La  Vengeance  was 
twenty-eight  eighteens,  sixteen  twelves,  and  eight  forty-two  pound  carronades,  with  a 
crew  variously  stated  to  have  been  between  four  and  five  hundred  men.  Midshipman 
Jarvis  was  in  command  aloft,  and  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  damaged  main  mast,  reftised 
to  abandon  his  post,  and  with  all  the  top-men  went  over  the  side  with  the  falling  spars. 
Jarvis  uid  all  but  one  of  the  men  were  lost ;  and  Congress  passed  a  solemn  resolution 
in  approval  of  his  gallantry.    (See  Cooper's  Naval  History.) 
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To  add  to  the  offence  of  the  audacious  cap:ai~  •:-:  •  .;r.-— >. 
who  had  worn  a  plume  of  "cockVneck  leatiL-rr*."  zi-z  t..-; 
"wisdom"  was  underscored,  and  this  was  cozLsZTz^ri  •:  r::.  '* 
sneer.  Tlie  Senate  voted  him  guilty  of  a  coiiTenj'.  izi  i  Tl^ 
rant  was  issued  directing  the  sergeant-at-amis  zo  arr^i  iz-i  _  ri 
him  in  custody  until  further  orders.  Daane  kej:  •:"  .:  "i= 
way,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  bj  r*r~'i:ci  :: 
induce  the  Senate  to  suspend  their  order.  C^  tie  ii-  i 
adjournment  they  passed  a  resolution  requesting  rl.e  Prcsiiri; 
to  order  his  prosecution  for  a  libel  on  the  Senate. 

One  or  two  other  noteworthy  circumstances  •>cciirrei  iirlij: 
the  first  session  of  the  sixth  CJongress,  not  alluded  :■:■  Ij  i:. 
Jefferson. 

Macon  (January  23)  moved  the  repeal  of  that  jarr  •::  Ur 
Sedition  Law  wliich  related  to  seditious  libels.  He  eri-ecrei :: 
carry  the  vote  of  the  House  by  the  aid  of  a  body  or  s.:-:ltn 
Federalists,  who,  prior  to  their  election,  had  expressei  'Ji==:- 
selves  opposed  to  this  part  of  tlie  law,  and  some  of  wLc-m  -s-zt^ 
formally  pledged  to  vote  for  its  repeal.  In  one  or  both  of  iese 
categories  was  understood  to  stand  the  late  Minister  to  Fra^'X. 
John  Marshall.  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware  moved  to  cizLeni 
Macon's  resolution  by  adding :  "  and  the  offences  therein  sf-ci::- 
ficd  shall  remain  punishable  as  at  common  law ;  pro\"ided,  rii: 
upon  any  prosecution  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  to  give 
in  his  defence  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  as  a  libel." 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  repealed  iiw 
a  vastly  more  sweeping  one,  except  in  a  particular  where  the 
modification,  in  its  practical  effect,  would  prove  rather  ostensi- 
ble than  real ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  a  broad  entering  wedge 
to  investing  the  Supreme  Court  with  that  general  common  law 
jurisdiction  which  the  Kepublicans  and  all  friends  of  State 
rights  dreaded  more  than  any  or  all  the  preceding  high-handed 
measures  of  their  opponents  put  together. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  first  part  of  the  resolution 
(for  the  repeal),  and  it  passed  yeas  fifty,  nays  forty-eight  Tie 
amendment  was  also  passed,  yeas  fifty-one,  nays  forty-seven. 
The  amended  resolution  was  then  lost,  yeas  eleven,  nays  eighty- 
four. 

Four  Southern  Federalists  voted  for  both  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment.    They  might  have  been  influenced  purely  by  a 
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desire  to  repeal  the  existing  law  in  order  to  substitute  one  which 
left  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts.  They  might 
have  been  only  redeeming  pledges  to  the  ear  to  break  them 
to  the  hope.  They  at  least,  after  assisting  to  carry  Macon's 
resolution,  more  than  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Bayard's 
amendment.  And,  practically,  they  certainly  enabled  the 
pledged  Southern  Federalists  to  harmlessly  vote  for  an  anti- 
administration  measure,  by  rendering  its  defeat  certain  at  the 
hands  of  both  parties.  Tliis,  at  the  time,  was  believed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  amendment  and  of  the  vote  of  at  least  three  out  of 
tbe  four  Federalists  whose  action  would  hardly  be  reasonably 
explainable  on  any  other  hypothesis.' 

During  this  session,  congressional  caucuses  were  held  by 
both  parties  to  nominate  their  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency.  The  Republicans  unanimously  nominated 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  first  oflSce,  and  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York 
received  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  second. 

The  Federalists  nominated  the  incumbent,  and  General 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  the  ex-Minis- 
ter  to  France,  and  one  of  the  major-generals  of  the  provisional 
army.  The  caucus  recommended  both  candidates  to  an  equal 
support 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  14:th  of  May,  1800. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  his  daughters  during 
the  session  will  be  foimd  seasoned  with  a  new  infusion  of  politi- 
cal matter. 

To  Maria  jEFrERSON  Eppks. 

PnLADKLPHU,  Jan.  17,  ISO'i. 
Mr  DSAR  Maria: 

I  received  at  Monticello  two  letters  from  you,  and  meant  to  have  answered 
them  a  little  before  my  departure  for  this  place ;  but  business  so  crowded  upon  me 
at  that  moment  that  it  was  not  in  mj  power.  I  left  home  on  the  21st,  and  arrived 
here  on  the  28th  of  December,  after  a  pleasant  journey  of  fine  weather  and  good 
roads,  and  without  having  experienced  any  inconvenience.  The  Senate  had  not  yet 
entered  into  business,  and  I  may  say  they  have  not  yet  entered  into  it ;  for  we  have 
not  occupation  for  half  an  hour  a  day.  Indeed  it  is  so  apparent  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  raise  money  to  fill  the  deficit  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  that  it 
is  proposed  we  shall  rise  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  as  the  proposition  comes 
from  the  Eastern  members,  who  have  always  been  for  sitting  permanently,  while 
the  Southern  are  constantly  for  early  adjournment,  I  presume  we  shall  rise  then. 

The  four  individuals  referred  to  were  Benjamin  Huger  and  Abraham  Nott  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Joslah  Parker  and  Edwin  Gray  of  Virginia. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  thcj  arc  about  to  renew  the  bill  suspending  intercourse  litk 
France,  which  is  in  fact  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  and  to  redm 
the  tobacco  States  to  passive  obedience  by  poverty.     J.  Randolph  has  entered  in* 
debate  with  great  splendor  and  approbation.    He  used  an  unguarded  word  in  kk 
first  speech,  applying  the  word  ragamu£Bn  to  the  common  soldiery.    He  took  i 
back  of  his  own  accord,  and  very  handsomely,  the  next  day  when  he  had  occaax 
to  reply.    Still,  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  he  was  jostled,  and  his  ecu 
pulled  at  the  theatre  by  two  officers  of  the  navy,  who  repeated  the  word  raguaaCs. 
His  friends  present  supported  him  spiritedly,  so  that  nothing  further  followed.    C«i* 
ceiving,  and,  as  I  think,  justly,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  himt 
passed  a  law  on  the  subject)  could  not  punish  the  ofiendcrs,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe 
President,  who  laid  it  before  the  House,  where  it  is  still  depending.     He  has  cm- 
ducted  himself  with  great  propriety,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  come  out  wiu 
increase  of  reputation,  being  determined  himself  to  oppose  the  interposition  of  iU 
House    when  they  have  no  law  for  it.      M.  du  Font,   his  wife  and  familj,  an 
arrived  at  New  York,  after  a  voyage  of  three  months  and  five  days.    I  supper 
after  he  is  a  little  recruited  from  his  voyage  we  shall  see  him  here.     His  son  is  with 
him,  as  is  also  his  son-in-law  Bureau  Fusy,  the  companion  and  fellow-foilerer  of 
Lafayette.    I  have  a  letter  from  Lafayette  of  April ;  be  then  expected  to  mB  fb; 
America  in  July,  but  I  suspect  he  awaits  the  efiect  of  the  mission  of  our  ministers. 
I  presume  Madame  de  Lafayette  is  to  come  with  him,  and  that  they  mean  to  wttie 
in  America.    The  prospect  of  returning  early  to  Monticello  is  to  me  a  most  chant- 
ing one.     I  hope  the  Fishery  will  not  prevent  your  joining  us  early  in  the  gpmc. 
However,  on  this  subject  we  can  speak  together,  as  I  will  endeavor,  if  possiblf,  10 
take  Mont  Blanco  and  Eppington  in  my  way.    A  letter  from  Dr.  Carr,  of  December 
27,  informed  me  he  had  just  left  you  well.     I  become  daily  more  anxiou.4  to  heir 
from  you,  and  to  know  that  you  continue  well,  your  present  state  being  one  vhieh 
is  most  interesting  to  a  parent,  and  its  issue  I  hope  will  be  such  as  to  give  yoa 
experience  what  a  parent's  anxiety  may  be.    I  employ  my  leisure  luomeDts  i& 
repassing  often  in  my  mind  our  happy  domestic  society  when  together  at  HonticeDo, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  renewal  of  it.    Ko  other  society  gives  me  now  any  sad^ 
faction,  as  no  other  is  founded  in  sincere  affection.    Take  care  of  yourself,  mj  tinr 
Maria,  for  my  soke,  and  cherish  your  affections  for  me,  as  my  happiness  resu  solelj 
on  yours  and  on  that  of  your  sisters  and  your  dear  connections.     Present  me  affec- 
tionately to  Mr.  Eppes,  to  whom  I  inclosed  some  pamphlets  some  time  ago  withost 
any  letter ;  as  I  shall  write  no  letters  the  ensuing  year  for  political  reasons  which  I 
explained  to  him.    Present  my  affections  also  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Eppes,  sen.,  and  a3 
the  family,  for  whom  I  feel  every  interest  that  I  do  for  my  own.     Be  assured  jovr- 
self,  my  dear,  of  my  most  tender  and  constant  love.    Adieu. 

Yours  affectionately  and  for  ever, 

Th.  JxFmsov. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

PanJLDSLPnA,  Jan,  SI,  ISia 

I  am  made  happy  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eppes,  informing  me  that  Maria  wai 
become  a  mother,  and  was  well.  It  was  written  the  day  aAer  the  event.  These 
oircumstoncea  are  balm  to  iJ^e  painful  sensations  of  this  place.  I  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  moment  when  we  are  all  to  be  reunited  again I  inclose 
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a  little  tale  for  Anne.  To  Ellen  jon  mnst  make  big  promises,  which  I  know  a 
bit  of  gingerbread  will  pay  off.  Kiss  them  all  for  me.  Mt  affectionate  saluta- 
tions to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  tender  and  increasing  lore  to  jonrseUl  Adieu,  mj  dear 
I,  affectionately. 


To  Mabtha  JirriRSON  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

PHILADKLnUA,  J^tf5.  IIM,  1900. 

A  person  here  has  invented  the  prettiest  improvement  in  the  forte  piano  I  have 
ewer  seen.  It  has  tempted  me  to  engage  one  for  Monticello;  partly  for  its  excel- 
lence and  convenience,  partly  to  assist  a  very  ingenious,  modest,  and  poor  young 
man,  who  ought  to  make  a  fortune  by  his  invention.     His  strings  are  perpendicular, 

eo  that He  contrives  within  that  height  to  give  his  strings 

the  same  length  as  in  the  grand  forte  piano,  and  fixes  his  three  unisons  to  the  same 
flcrew,  which  screw  is  in  the  direction  of  the  strings,  and  therefore  never  yields.  It 
scarcely  gets  out  of  tune  at  all,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  the  three  unisons  are 

toned  at  once The  House  of  Representatives  have  sent  a 

resolution  to  the  Senate  to  adjourn  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  Eastern  men 
being,  for  the  first  time,  eager  to  get  away,  for  political  reasons,  I  think  it  proba- 
ble we  shall  adjourn  about  that  time.  There  is  really  no  business  which  ought  to 
keep  us  one  fortnight.  I  am  therefore  looking  forward  with  anticipation  of  the  joy 
of  seeing  you  again  ere  long,  and  tastin  j^rue  happiness  in  the  midst  of  my  family. 
Hy  absence  from  you  teaches  me  how  essential  your  society  is  to  my  happiness. 
Politics  are  such  a  torment  that  I  would  advise  every  one  I  love  not  to  mix  with 
them.  I  have  changed  my  circle  here  according  to  my  wish,  abandoning  the  rich, 
and  declining  their  dinners  and  parties,  and  associating  entirely  with  the  class  of 
science,  of  whom  there  is  a  valuable  society  here.     Still  my  wish  is  to  be  in  the 

midst  of  our  own  families  at  home Kiss  all  the  dear  little  ones 

for  me ;  do  not  let  Ellen  forget  me ;  and  contipue  to  me  your  love  in  return  for  the 
constant  and  tender  attachment  of 

Yours  affectionately. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Pbiladklpbxa,  Feb.  19, 1800. 
Ht  dear  Maria  : 

Mr.  Eppes^s  letter  of  January  17  had  filled  mo  with  anxiety  for  your  little 
one,  and  that  of  the  25th  announced  what  I  had  feared.  How  deeply  I  feel  it  in  all 
its  bearings  I  shall  not  say — nor  attempt  consolation  when  I  know  that  time  and 
silence  are  the  only  medicines.  I  shall  only  observe,  as  a  source  of  hope  to  us  all, 
that  you  are  young,  and  will  not  fail  to  possess  enough  of  these  dear  pledges  which 
bind  us  to  one  another  and  to  life  itself.  I  am  almost  hopeless  in  writing  to  you, 
from  observing  that  at  the  date  of  Mr.  £ppes*s  letter  of  January  25th,  three  which  I 
had  written  to  him  and  one  to  you  had  not  been  received.  That  to  you  was  Janu- 
ary I7th,  and  to  him  December  21,  January  22,  and  one  which  only  covered  some 
pamphlets.  That  of  December  21st  was  on  the  subject  of  Powell,  and  would  df 
course  give  occasion  for  an  answer.    I  have  always  directed  to  Petersburg ;  perhaps 
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Mr.  Eppcs  docs  not  hare  inquiries  made  at  the  post-office  there.  His  of  Jtoun 
1,12,  17,  25,  have  come  safely,  though  tardily.  One  from  tlic  Hundred  neTer  cant 
I  will  inclose  this  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  Representatives  have  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  adjourn  on  the  7lhof  Apri 
and  as  the  motion  comes  from  the  Eastern  quarter,  and  the  nieml>er3  from  th«tc» 
are  anxious,  for  political  reasons,  to  separate,  I  expect  we  shall  adjourn  aboot  I'ui 
time.    I  fully  propose,  if  nothing  intervenes  to  prevent  it,  to  take  Chesterfield  in  et 
way  home.     I  am  not  without  hopes  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on  with  me,  but  at  ut 
rate  that  you  will  soon  follow.     I  know  no  happiness  but  when  we  are  all  together. 
Tou  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  loss  of  Jupiter.     With  all  his  defects,  he  leaves « 
void  in  my  domestic  arrangements  wliich  cannot  be  filled.     Mr.  £pp»r:j's  last  ItU'.r 
informed  me  how  much  you  had  suffered  from  your  breasts ;  but  that  they  hij 
then  suppurated,  and  the  inflammation  and  consequent  fever  abated.     I  am  anxio^ 
to  hear  again  from  you,  and  hope  the  next  letter  will  announce  your  rec^tAbl:<- 
meat.     It  is  necessary  for  my  tranquillity  that  I  should  hear  from  you  ofcen ;  for  I 
feel  inexpressibly  whatever  affects  your  health  or  happiness.    Ify  attachments  to  tL< 
world,  and  whatever  it  can  offer,  are  daily  wearing  off,  but  you  are  one  of  the  fiakf 
which  hold  to  my  existence,  and  can  only  break  off  with  that.      You  have  never,  bj 
a  word  or  deed,  given  me  one  moment's  uneasiness;  on  the  contrary,  I'hare  fcit 
perpetual  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  me  in  you  a  source  of  so  much  purt 
and  unmixed  happiness ;  go  on  theji,  my  dear,  as  you  have  done,  in  deserving  ti* 
love  of  every  body ;  you  will  reap  the  rich  reward  of  their  esteem,  and  will  ind 
that  we  are  working  for  ourselves  while  we  do  good  to  others.     I  had  a  letter  froa 
you  sister  yesterday.    They  were  all  well.     One  from  Mr.  Randolph  had  before 
informed  me  they  had  got  to  Edgehill,  affd  were  in  the  midst  of  mud,  smoke,  iod 
the  uncomfortableness  of  a  cold  house.     Mr.  Trist  is  here  alone,  and  wQI  return 
soon.    Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  tell  him  when  you  cannot  writ« 
he  must ;  as  also  to  the  good  family  at  Eppington,  to  whom   I  wish  every  earthlj 
good.    To  yourself^  my  dear  Maria,  I  cannot  find  expressions  for  my  love.    Yoa 
must  measure  it  by  the  feelings  of  a  warm  heart.    Adieu. 

Th.  Jeftebsox. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

PHn.Ai>KLPHiA,  April  6,  ISOO. 
I  have  at  length,  my  ever  dear  Maria,  received  by  Mr.  Eppes*s  letter  of  V«rrh 
24,  the  welcome  news  of  your  recovery — welcome,  indeed,  to  me,  who  have  passed 
a  long  season  of  inexpressible  anxiety  for  you ;  and  the  more  so  as  written  accoimt« 
can  hardly  give  one  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  of  a  sick  person.  I  wish  1  vere 
able  to  leave  this  place  and  join  you,  but  we  do  not  count  on  ri.sing  till  the  first  or 
second  week  of  May.  I  shall  certainly  see  you  as  soon  after  that  as  possible,  at 
Mont  Blanco  or  Eppington,  at  whichever  you  may  be,  and  shall  expect  you  to  go 
ap  with  me,  according  to  the  promise  in  Mr.  Eppes*8  letter.  I  shall  send  orders  for 
my  horses  to  be  with  you,  and  wait  for  me  if  they  arrive  before  me.  I  must  tA 
Mr.  Eppes  to  write  me  a  line  immediately  by  post  to  inform  me  at  which  place  you 
will  be  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  May,  and  what  is  the  nearest  point  on 
the  road  from  Richmond,  where  I  can  quit  the  stage,  and  borrow  a  horse  to  go  on 
to  you.  If  written  immediately,  I  may  receive  it  here  before  my  departure.  3fr. 
Eppes*8  letter  informs  me  your  sister  was  with  you  at  that  date ;  but  from  Mr.  Ran- 
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do^A  I  learn  she  was  to  go  up  this  month.  The  uncertainty  whore  she  was,  pre- 
Tsenled  my  writing  to  her  for  a  long  time.  If  she  is  still  with  you,  express  to  her  all 
loTc  and  tenderness  for  her.  Tour  tables  have  been  ready  some  time,  and  will 
in  a  Tessel  which  sails  for  Richmond  this  week.  They  are  packed  in  a  box 
Lvked  J.  W.  E  ,  and  will  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  probably  about  the  latter 

of  this  month. 

I  write  no  news  for  Mr.  Eppes  because  my  letters  are  so  slow  in  getting  to  you 
ihmt  he  will  see  everything  first  in  the  newspapers.  Assure  him  of  my  sincere  affec- 
taonSy  and  present  the  same  to  the  family  of  Eppington  if  you  are  together.  Cherish 
your  own  health  for  the  sake  of  so  many  to  whom  you  are  so  dear,  and  especially 
for  one  who  loves  you  with  unspeakable  tenderness.    Adieu,  my  dearest  Maria. 

Th.  jErrERSON. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

Philadklpbu,  April  S8, 1800. 

Mr.  Eppes  informs  me  that  Maria  was  so  near  well  that  they  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  go  to  Mont  Blanco.  Your  departure  gives  mo  a  hope  her  cure  was  at 
length  established.  A  long  and  painful  case  it  has  been,  and  not  the  most  so  to 
herself  or  those  about  her ;  my  anxieties  have  been  excessive.    I  shall  go  by  Mont 

Blanco  to  take  her  home  with  me I  long  once  more  to  get  all 

together  again ;  and  still  hope,  notwithstanding  your  present  establishment,  you  will 
pftsa  a  great  deal  of  the  summer  with  us.  I  wish  to  urge  it  just  so  far  as  not  to 
break  in  on  your  and  Mr.  Randolph's  desires  and  convenience.  Our  scenes  here 
can  never  be  pleasant ;  but  they  have  been  less  stormy,  less  painful,  than  during  the 
XTZ  paroxysms. 

Mr.  JeflEerson's  general  characterization  of  the  late  session  of 
Congress  was  most  accurate.  The  Hamiltonians  in  the  Senate 
were  ready  to  brave  public  sentiment  to  any  extent ;  but  the 
House  faltered.  Any  vehement  action  pending  the  new  French 
negotiations  would  call  forth  universal  reprobation.  Mr.  Adams 
had  his  Federal  enemies  at  his  mercy  as  he  would  have  had 
them  nearly  a  year  earlier  had  he  done  his  duty  to  his  country 
and  to  himself.  Hamilton's  rod  of  power  was  broken.  When 
he  no  longer  had  General  Washington's  "  segis  "  *  as  a  cover  for 
plans  of  which  Washington  knew  as  little  as  any  man  in  the 
nation,  the  moderate  Federalists  rallied.  Some  of  them  resented 
the  dictation  they  had  endured ;  some  of  them  suspected  and 
repudiated  Hamilton's  designs.  We  shall  have  clear  proof  of 
this  before  the  final  adjournment  of  this  Congress. 

We  do  not  find  his  customary  programme  drawn  up  for  this 
session,  any  farther  than  it  is  hinted  in  a  letter  we  have  quoted 

*  See  Hamilton  to  Colonel  Lear^  Jan.  2d,  1800.    Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vl.  p.  41A. 
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to  Mr.  King.*  There  was  manifestly  a  degree  of  confusion  lad 
hesitation  in  the  Federal  ranks.  Hamilton's  published  corres- 
pondence  contains  but  five  letters  written  by  him  during  the 
session.  One  to  Sedgwick  contains  the  only  direct  allusions  to 
the  writer's  interference  in  Congressional  affairs.  AVe  give  it 
entire : 

DiAR  Sir: 

When  will  Congress  probably  a4i<>^™  ^  ^^  anything  be  settled  as  to  i 
certain  election  f  Will  my  presence  be  requisite  as  to  this  or  an  v  other  porpoK. 
and  when  ?  I  observe,  more  and  more,  that  by  the  jealousy  and  envv  of  soqk,  tbe 
miserliness  of  others,  and  the  concarring  influence  of  all  foreign  power*^  Amrrici, 
if  she  attains  to  greatness,  must  creep  to  it  Will  it  be  so?  Slow  and  sareiiM 
bad  maxim.     Snails  arc  a  wise  generation. 

P.  S.  Unless  for  indispensable  reasons,  I  had  rather  not  come.' 

The  italicization  of  the  original  is  preserved.    This  brief  note 
is  significant  of  both  the  plans  and  feelings  of  the  writer. 
General  Henry  Lee  wTOte  Hamilton,  March  5th : 

*  *  *  *  *'  It  gives  me  pain  to  find  you  so  despondent.  Certiial/ 
you  cannot  regard  the  calumnies  of  your  enemies.  This  to  them  would  be  higb 
gratification.  Kor  ought  you  to  despond  of  your  country.  We  hare  heretofoif 
prospered  when  surrounded  by  infinitely  greater  diflScnlties,  in  contributing  to  vhidi 
prosperity  no  man  alive  has  done  more  than  yourself.  Be  then  more  like  yomdf 
and  resist  to  victory  all  your  foes."  ' 

In  reply,  Hamilton  informed  his  correspondent  that  he  felt 
"  no  despondency  of  any  sort ;"  that  the  country  could  not  be 
"  quacked  out  of  its  political  health  ;"  that  "  as  to  himself,  he 
felt  that  he  stood  on  ground  which  sooner  or  later  would  insure 
him  a  triumph  over  all  his  enemies ;"  that  he  was  insensible  "*  in 
the  meantime"  to  the  injustice  to  which  "he  was  at  that 
moment  the  victim ;"  that  perhaps  "  his  sensibility  was  the  effect 
of  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  services  to  the  United  States," 

etc.* 

Mr.  Adams,  on  receiving  the  proposals  of  Miranda — ^wliich 
first  broke  the  great  South  American  project  to  him— had 
addressed  a  note  of  seven  lines  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Pickering.  He  said  :  "  We  are  friends  with  Spain.  If  we  were 
enemies  would  the  project  be  useful  to  us?    It  will  not  be  in 

1  See  ante,  page  468.       '  IlamiHon's  Works,  toI.  li.  p.  439.       •  n>id.  p.  130. 
«  HamUton's  Works,  toI.  vi.  p*  431. 
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character  for  me  to  answer  the  letter.  Will  any  notice  of  it  in 
any  manner  be  proper?"  * 

General  Hamilton  had  never  contemplated  taking  part  in 
tlie  scheme,  but  as  the  commander  of  an  army.  The  United 
States  must  famish  the  land  forces  to  entitle  him  to  the  com- 
mand. Individuals  could  not  muster  such  an  army  and  its  sup- 
plies for  want  of  funds ;  and  the  attempt  to  openly  enlist  and 
organize  in  the  United  States  a  large  force  against  a  friendly 
power  would  certainly  bring  its  projectors  in  conflict  with  our 
neutrality  laws.  And  were  all  these  obstacles  overcome,  indi- 
viduals could  not  give  that  national  guaranty  which  was  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  plan.  England  would  not  be^t  all 
likely  to  enter  into  quasi-international  stipulations  and  measures 
with  a  band  of  private  adventurers.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  assume  the  undertaking,  or  the  American  branch  of 
it  must  wholly  fail.  There  could  be  no  rational  hope  that  the 
American  Government  would  embark  in  it  directly,  or  by  any 
roundabout  course,  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Were  it  otherwise,  the  command  of  the  expedition  would 
depend  upon  the  Executive  will. 

Mr.  Adams's  dry  and  peculiar  answer  to  Miranda's  proposal, 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  in  respect  to  France,  gave  no  hope 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  or  dragged  into  the  scheme.  Not 
another  word  appears  to  have  been  said  to  him  on  the  subject. 
When  the  death  of  General  Washington  left  Hamilton  without 
any  adventitious  protection  from  the  man  on  whom  he  had  in- 
flicted so  many  injuries  and  humiliations,  Mr.  Adams  evidently 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  settle  up  scores  with  him.  The 
approaching  Presidential  election  imposed  restraints;  but  his 
angry  mutterings  against  the  "  British  party  in  the  United 
States  "  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed. 

Hamilton  stood  indeed  in  a  discouraging  position,  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1800.  He  knew  that  "a  large  proportion  " 
of  the  Federalists  "still  retained  the  attachment"  for  Mr. 
Adams  "  which  was  once  a  common  sentiment "  among  them.* 
He  could  not  prevent  his  renomination.  If  he  was  elected  the 
Miranda  scheme  was  as  much  past  subsequent  resuscitation  as  it 
would  be  in  the  event  of  Jefferson's  success.    Mr.  Adams  had 

>  Adams'8  Works,  toL  Tiii.  p.  600. 

3  gee  hiB  letter  on  the  condact,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Adams,  1800.    Works,  voL  tI.  p.  725. 
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but  to  ascertain  Hamilton's  complicity  in  it,  and  his  hopes  coa- 
uected  with  it,  to  become  its  vehement  foe,  and  perhaps  to  paV 
Holy  expose  the  concealed  negotiations  with  England.*  And  if 
Mr.  Adams  was  reelected,  Hiimilton  had  every  reason  to  exj«ect 
that  not  only  his  gorgeous  South  American  visions  would  al] 
fade  into  utter  impossibilities,  but  that  he  wonld  be  compelled 
henceforth  to  face  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Republican;, 
reinforced  by  the  hostility  of  that  large  majority  of  Federalistc 
whom  he  conceded  Mr.  Adams  led. 

Is  it  asked  why  we  continue  to  place  the  Miranda  scheme 
among  the  causes  which  were  likely  to  form  motives  to  Hamil- 
ton's conduct  in  1800?  It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Adams's  refusal  to  entertain  the  project  in  October,  1798,  gare 
it  its  death-blow.  This  in  reality  was  the  fact.  But  it  gave  no 
death-blow  to  Hamilton's  hopes  or  efforts.  It  was  in  1799  that 
he  made  his  disclosures  to  Gunn,  Otis,  and  others  in  Congress, 
and  called  for  great  military  preparations  for  this  confideDtiallv 
avowed  object.  He  expected  to  bring  to  bear  circumstaDces 
which  would  force  Mr.  Adams  into  acquiescence.  In  1800,  he 
had  despaired  of  the  latter  ;  but  had  he  yet  given  up  hopes  of 
his  scheme  ?  If  so,  what  mean  his  declarations  to  King,  Janu- 
ary 5th,  1800,  that  "if  the  projected  cipher  was  established, he 
should  then  have  very  much  to  say  to  him  " — that  "  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  yet  mature  " — that  he  soon  "  hopes  to  make  it  so,bj 
forwarding"  to  his  correspondent  "the  counterpart  whicli  was 
in  preparation  " — that  "  everything  was  in  the  main  well,"  ex- 
cept from  the  perverseness  of  "  one,"  etc.  ? 

After  studying  their  previous  correspondence,  these  myste- 
rious references  will  be  seen  to  point  as  unmistakably  to  the 
Miranda  scheme,  as  if  it  had  been  named. 

Something  besides  personal  hostility  and  partisan  interest, 
therefore,  conspired  to  urge  Hamilton  to  look  with  disfavor  on  3Ir. 
Adams's  election.  He  resolved  to  defeat  it ;  and  the  means  and 
their  results  will  hereafter  appear. 

*  If  the  antbority  for  our  hypothesis  of  Hamilton's  feelinn  in  respect  to  Mr.  Adams  k 
asked  for,  we  refer  the  roadcr  back  to  the  already  qnoted  letter  ox^  Hamilton  to  King. 
Jann^y  5, 1800.    We  will  repeat  a  paragraph  : 

**  The  leading  friends  of  the  Government  are  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Shall  thev  fiA  a 
serions  schiitm  by  an  attempt  to  change  ?  Or  shall  they  annihilate  themselves  and  haxard 
their  cause  by  continuing  to  uphold  those  who  suspect  or  hate  them,  and  who  are  likely 
to  pursue  a  course  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it  is  contrary  to  that  which  they 
approve  ^" 
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BemoT&l  of  Seat  of  GoTemment  to  Washington— Wolcott's,  Morrises  and  Mrs.  Adams*! 
I>e9cription8  of  the  New  Capital — ^Presidential  Canvass  in  1800 — ^Hamilton*B  Plan  to 
defeat  Mr.  Adams — ^Result  of  New  York  Election — Adams  removes  McHenry  and 
Pickering— Wolcott*8  Retention,  and  the  Vacancies  filled— Effect  of  the  Change — The 
Leg^lative  Election  in  New  York  decides  the  choice  of  Electors  in  that  State— Hamflton 
solicits  Governor  Jaj  to  practically  set  aside  that  Decision — Jay's  marked  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Proposal^That  Proposal  a  part  of  a  larger  Scheme  to  prevent  a  fair 
Election— Some  of  Hamilton's  Assertions  to  Jay  considered— The  adoption  of  his  Plans 
wonld  have  led  to  CivH  War— Did  he  contemplate  that  Besnlt?— His  Tonr  through  New 
]&igland — Calls  on  Wolcott  for  Materials  for  a  Secret  Attack  on  the  President — ^Wolcott 
promises  his  Aid — ^The  ex-Secretaries  join  in  this — Other  Confederates — Posture  of 
these  men  as  described  by  themselves— Hamilton's  Attack  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion— Obtained  by  Burr  and  published— Some  of  Hamilton's  remarkable  Statements 
in  it  examined — ^The  Effect  of  the  Paper — Comments  of  Carroll  and  Cabot — Comments 
of  Bepublican  Press — ^Hamilton  meditates  a  Beply— Wisely  desists — Jefferson  in  the 
Sommer  of  1800 — His  Joumeyings — ^Family  Census — ^Farm  Matters— Election  Expenses 
— ^His  Correspondence — ^Attack  on  him  by  New  England  and  New  York  Clergy— Bev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason's  Pamphlet — Causes  to  which  Jefferson  imputed  these  Attacks — 
Besolt  of  Legislative  Election  in  Pennsylvania — ^Result  in  Maryland— Second  Session  of 
Sixth  Congress — President's  Speech— Wolcott's  Retirement— Jefferson  to  R.  R.  Living- 
ston and  to  Burr — How  far  Burr  contributed  to  the  Republican  Success  in  New  York — 
Burr  suspected  of  Intriguing  in  New  York  for  the  Presidency— Accused  of  it  on  strong 
Evidence  in  New  Jersey— His  Instruments  approach  a  Member  of  Congress-^eflfer- 
son  to  Political  and  Scientific  Correspondents — House  of  Representatives  agree  on 
Boles  of  Election— The  Electoral  Votes  counted  in  the  Senate— M.  L.  Davis's  Fabrica- 
tions concerning  the  Georgia  Returns — The  Result  a  Tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr— 
The  prior  Arrangements  of  the  Federalists  for  such  a  Contingency — ^Hamilton  to  Bay- 
ard and  Wolcott — Proposes  to  start  Burr  **  for  the  Plate/'  but  objects  to  the  Federal- 
ists supporting  him— Pronounces  him  the  Catiline  of  America,  etc. — ^Further  Corres- 
pondence on  this  Subject— Positions  of  Cabot,  Otis  and  Sedgwick — ^Morris's  important 
Disclosures— Marshall's  and  Bayard*s  Positions— Sedgwick  changes  Ground— Hamil- 
ton's final  Appeal— Adams  to  Gerry — ^The  Opinions  of  Jefferson  disclosed  by  preceding 
Correspondence — ^Hamilton's  unfortunate  Position  to  produce  any  Effect— Federal 
Caucus  decide  to  support  Burr— The  Conduct  of  the  Party  considered — Jefferson  to  his 
Daughter— Incidents  of  House  of  Representatives  meeting  to  Ballot  for  President- 
Result  of  the  Ballot— Political  Complexion  of  the  Vote— The  continued  Ballotings— 
Randolph's  and  Dana's  Bulletins — Jefferson  to  Dr.  Barton,  Monroe,  Mrs.  Eppes,  etc. — 
Entries  in  the  Ana— The  Struggle  terminated— Jefferson's  Obligations  to  Federalists 
considered — The  entire  Advantage  of  the  Republicans  if  Force  was  resorted  to— The 
Arbitration  of  Arms  expected  by  both  parties  in  case  of  Usurpation  or  Anarchy — 
Burr's  reprehensible  Conduct  during  the  Struggle  in  the  House — His  probable  resort 
to  all  safe  Means  to  procure  an  Election. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Washington  took 
place  in  June,  1800.    Though  this  spot  had  been  for  twelve 
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years  designated  for  the  future  and  permanent  capital,  it  still 
remained  in  a  very  primitive  state.  Wolcott  gave  a  general 
description  of  the  town,  the  public  buildings,  etc.,  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  on  the  4:th  of  July,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

**  The  capitol  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  which  I  should  suppose  was  near  the 
ccKtre  of  the  immense  country  here  called  the  city.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  President's  house,  and  three  miles  on  a  straight  line  from  Georgetown.  There 
is  one  good  tavern,  about  forty  rods  from  the  capitol,  and  sereral  other  houses  are 
built  or  erecting ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  members  of  Congress  can  possiblj 
secure  lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live  like  scholars  in  a  college,  or  monks 
in  a  monastery,  crowded  ten  or  twenty  in  one  house,  and  utterly  secluded  from 
society.  The  only  resource  for  such  as  wish  to  live  comfortably  wiU  be  found  in 
Georgetown,  three  miles  distant,  over  as  bad  a  road  in  winter  as  the  clay  ground 
near  Hartford.  I  have  made  every  exertion  to  secure  good  lodgings  near  the  office, 
but  shall  be  compelled  to  take  them  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mDe. 
There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  houses  in  any  one  place,  and  most  of  them  small,  mise^ 
able  huts,  which  present  an  awful  contrast  to  the  public  buildings.  The  people  are 
poor,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  live  like  fishes,  by  eating  each  other.  .  .  . 
You  may  look  in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of  ground  nearly  as  large  is 
the  city  of  New  York,  without  seeing  a  fence  or  any  object  except  brick-kilns  and 

temporary  huts  for  laborers All  the  lands  which  I  have  described  are 

valued  at  fourteen  to  twenty-five  cents  the  superficial  foot.    There  appears  to  be  a 
confident  expectation  that  this  place  will  soon  exceed  any  city  in  the  world.** ' 

Governeur  Moms  wrote  a  female  acquaintance  in  Europe, 
after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  a  few  months  later : 

"  We  want  nothing  here  but  houses,  cellars,  kitchens,  well-informed  men,  ami- 
ble  women,  and  other  little  trifles  of  this  kind  to  make  our  city  perfect ;  for  we  can 
walk  here  as  if  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and,  considering  the  hard  frost,  the  air  of 
the  city  is  very  pure.  I  enjoy  more  of  it  than  any  one  else,  for  my  room  is  filled  with 
smoke  whenever  the  door  is  shut.  If,  then,  you  are  desirous  of  coming  to  lire  at 
Washington,  in  order  to  confirm  you  in  so  fine  a  prospect,  I  hasten  to  assure  you, 
that  freestone  is  very  abundant  here;  that  excellent  bricks  can  be  burned  here;  that 
there  is  no  want  of  sites  for  magnificent  hotels ;  that  contemplated  canals  ean  briag 
a  vast  commerce  to  this  place ;  that  the  wealth,  which  is  its  natural  conaeqoenee, 
must  attract  the  fine  arts  hither ;  in  short,  that  it  is  the  rery  best  city  in  the  world 
for  a  future  residence."  • 

Not  far  from  the  same  period,  Mrs.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  her 
daughter,  gave  a  still  livelier  picture  of  the  nascent  capital : 

**  I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last,  and  without  meeting  with  any  accident  worth 
noticing,  except  losing  ourselves  when  we  left  Baltimore,  and  going  eight  or  nine 
miles  on  the  Frederic  road,  by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  go  the  other  eight 

*  Gibbs*B  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

*  Morris  to  the  Princess  de  la  Tour  et  Taxis,  Dec.  14th,  1800.  Sparks's  Morris,  r6L  VL 
p.  129 
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through  wood.«i,  where  we  wandered  two  hours  without  finding  a  guide,  or  the 
path.  Fortunately  a  straggling  black  came  up  with  us,  and  we  engaged  him  as  a 
guide  to  extricate  us  out  of  our  difficulty ;  but  woods  are  all  you  see  from  Balti- 
more until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only  so  in  name.  Here  and  there  is  a  small 
cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  amongst  the  forests,  through  which  yoa 
travel  miles  without  seeing  any  human  being.  In  the  city  there  are  buildings 
enough,  if  they  were  compact  and  finished,  to  accommodate  Congress  and  those 
attached  to  it ;  but  as  they  are,  and  scattered  as  they  are,  I  see  no  great  comfort 
for  them.  The  river,  which  runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  in  full  view  of  my  window, 
and  I  see  the  vessels  as  they  pass  and  repass.  The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb 
scale,  requiring  about  thirty  senrants  to  attend  and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper 
order,  and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house  and  stables ;  an  establish- 
ment very  well  proportioned  to  the  President's  salary.  The  lighting  the  apartments 
from  the  kitchen  to  parlors  and  chambers  is  a  tax  indeed,  and  the  fires  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues  is  another  very  cheering  comfort. 
To  assist  us  in  this  great  castle,  and  render  less  attendance  necessary,  bells  are 
wholly  wanting,  not  one  single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house,  and  promises 
are  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  inconvenience,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
do,  or  how  to  do.  The  ladies  from  Georgetown  and  in  the  city  have  many  of  them 
Tisited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen  visits — but  such  a  place  as  Georgetown 
appears — why  our  Milton  is  beautiful.  But  no  comparisons; — if  they  will  put  me  up 
some  bells,  and  let  mo  have  wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased. 
I  could  content  myself  almost  anywhere  three  months;  but,  surrounded  with  forests, 
can  you  believe  tliat  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  cannot  be  found  to  cut 
and  cart  it!  Briesler  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  man  to  supply  him  with  wood. 
A  small  part,  a  few  cords  only,  has  ho  been  able  to  get.  Most  of  that  was  ex- 
pended to  dry  the  walls  of  the  house  before  we  came  in,  and  yesterday  the  man 
told  liim  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted.  He  has 
had  recourse  to  coals ;  but  we  cannot  get  grates  made  and  set.  We  have,  indeed, 
come  into  a  new  country. 

**  You  must  keep  all  this  to  yourself,  and  when  asked  how  I  like  it,  say  that  I 
write  you  the  situation  is  beautiful,  which  is  true.  The  house  is  made  habitable, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  apartment  finished,  and  all  withinside,  except  the  plaster- 
ing, has  been  done  since  Briesler  came.  We  have  not  the  leant  fence,  yard,  or 
other  convenience,  without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room  I  make  a  dry- 
ing-room of  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  The  principal  stairs  are  not  up,  and  will 
not  be  this  winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comfortable ;  two  are  occupied  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Shaw  ;  two  lower  rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlor,  and  one  for 
a  levee-room.  Up-stairs  there  is  the  oval  room,  which  is  designed  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  has  the  crimson  furniture  in  it.  It  is  a  rery  handsome  room  now ;  but, 
when  completed,  it  will  be  beautiful.  If  the  twelve  years,  in  which  this  place  has 
been  considered  as  the  future  seat  of  Government,  had  been  improved,  as  they 
would  have  been  if  in  New  England,  very  many  of  the  present  inconyeniences 
would  have  been  removed.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  every  improvement, 
and  the  more  I  view  it,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it.*'  ^ 

The  Presidential  canvass  opened  warmly  in  the  summei 
of  1800. 

>  Mrs.  Adam.s*8  Lotters,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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We  have  stated  that  Hamilton  determined  to  prevent  the 
reelection  of  President  Adams.  He  proposed  to  effect  this  by 
enforcing  an  equal  vote  for  the  Federal  Vice-Presidential  caa-t 
date,  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  the  Xorth ;  and  as  it  was  known  thelatta 
would  receive  most  votes  South,  he  would,  under  the  mode  of 
election  then  prevailing,  be  chosen  to  the  Presidency,  while  ¥r. 
Adams  would  be  reduced  to  the  second  place.  Hamilton  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  Sedgwick,  that  "Xew  York,  if  Federal, 
would  not  go  for  Mr.  Adams,  unless  there  should  be  as  firm  i 
pledge  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  admit,  that  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney would  be  equally  supported  in  the  Northern  States.''  * 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  Xew  York 
legislative  election  had  taken  place  in  April.  The  first  accounts 
were  unfavorable  to  the  Federalists,  but  when  Hamilton  wrote, 
news  had  come  from  the  "northward"  which,  he  said,  gave 
them  hope  "of  still  having  a  majority  in  the  legislature."'  Two 
more  days  had  probably  dissipated  this  hope,  and  Hainilt<m 
again  wrote  Sedgwick : 

**  For  my  individual  part  mj  mind  is  made  up.  I  will  never  more  be  respoiuible 
for  him  [Adam;;]  by  my  direct  support,  even  though  the  consequence  should  be  tke 
election  of  Jefierson.  If  we  mu^t  have  an  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  Govemnifnt,  kt 
it  be  one  whom  we  can  oppose,  and  for  whom  we  are  not  responsible,  who  will  MX 
inrolre  our  party  in  the  disgrace  of  his  foolish  and  bad  measures.    Under  AdiB«,«i 

under  Jefferson,  the  Government  will  sink *Tis  a  notable  expedient  for 

keeping  the  Federal  party  together,  to  have  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  who  htte?  tad 
is  despised  by  tho^c  men  of  it  who,  in  time  past,  have  been  its  most  efficient  sajh 
porters.  If  the  cau^e  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  weak  and  perverse  man,  I  witbdnv 
from  the  party,  and  act  upon  my  own  ground,  never  certainly  against  my  princi- 
ples, but  in  pursuance  of  them  my  own  way.  I  am  mistaken  if  others  will  not  do 
the  same."  ' 

The  result  of  the  New  York  election  took  from  Mr.  Adorns  a 
galling  restraint.  He  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  personal 
and  official  treachery  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded.  He 
did  not  even  suspect  Wolcott,  the  least  honorable  because  the 
least  open  and  most  trusted  of  the  plotters.  But  he  had  dis- 
covered that  a  majority  of  his  Cabinet  were  controlled  by 
Hamilton.  He  had  some  inklings  of  the  official  infidelity  of 
Pickering  and  McHenry.     He  had  suppressed  his  resentments 

I  Hamflton'a  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  440.  >  Sec  lb.  >  Tb.  p.  441. 
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out  of  fear  of  tlio  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  Hamiltou, 
pending  the  election  in  New  York. 

The  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  Republicans  in  New 
city,  satisfied  Mr.  Adams  that  all  was  lost  in  that  State, 
personal  enemy  who  had  so  arrogantly  dictated  to  him  and 
to  the  Federal  party,  had  been  beaten  at  home,  and  was  conse- 
quently powerless  there  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Mr.  Adams  determined  immediately  to  make  a  victim.     He 
eent  for  McHenry,  whose  frankness  had  made  his  misconduct  a 
little  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  told  him  he 
*'  must  resign."    Instead  of  dismissing  his  subordinate  with  dig- 
nity, he  stormed  and  railed  *  until  the  withered  Secretary  bent 
like  a  reed  before  the  blast.    The  latter  sent  in  his  resignation 
next  morning  (May  6th),  offering  to  stay  until  the  1st  of  June  to 
explain  the  business  of  the  department  to  his  successor.    The 
oflfer  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Adams  took  breath,  and  perhaps  another  look  towards 
New  York.  The  disaster  there  was  confirmed.  On  the  10th,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  Pickering,  informing  him  that  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) "perceived  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  office  of  State,"  and  that  he  communicated 
it  "  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  resigning,  if  he  chose."  "  He  should  wish  the 
day  on  which  his  resignation  was  to  take  place  to  be  named  by 
himself."  *  "  After  deliberately  reflecting  on  the  overture  "  the 
President "  had  been  pleased  to  make  to  him,"  Mr.  Pickering 
informed  him,  he  "  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign." 

The  first  supposition  would  naturally  be  that  the  Secretary 
meant  thus  merely  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  a  direct 
removal  on  his  superior,  but  an  examination  of  the  whole  letter 
leads  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  There  is  a  tone  of  resolution 
about  it  (perhaps  designed  to  be  construed  into  defiance,  if  he  was 
removed) ;  but  there  is  also  a  statement  of  his  poverty,  of  the 
situation  of  his  family,  of  the  hope  he  had  entertained  by  staying 
a  few  months  longer  to  save  means  "  for  transporting  them  into 
the  woods,"  altogether  misplaced,  if  he  was  not  struggling  to 
retain  his  situation  by  moving  the  President's  compassion.' 

>  Sec  Jamoa  to  John  McHenry,  May  20Ul.    Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

>  Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  53. 

*  At  least  this  is  our  interpretation  of  the  letter.    The  reader  will  find  it  entire  in 
Adams'fl  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  64. 
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There  would  be  something  touching  in  his  letter  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances.  There  is  no  aspect  of  human  mis- 
fortune so  moving  as  that  of  a  stout  hearted  and  an  old  man, 
bent  in  humiliation,  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  No  common 
injuries  would  excuse  deafness  to  such  an  appeal.  But  Picker- 
ing's wanton,  deliberate  and  long  protracted  injuries  on  Mr. 
Adams  were  not  common  ones,  or  provoked  by  causes  which 
commonly  reap  such  a  reward.  Let  the  matter  be  scanned  as 
closely  as  it  may  be,  and  no  serious  aggression  on  Pickering's 
rights  or  feelings  can  be  traced  to  the  President.  If  the 
subordinate  disagreed  with  his  principal,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  oppose  his  views.  If  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  deter- 
minations or  acts  of  his  principal,  the  door  of  resignation  was 
open  to  him,  and  he  could  thus  wash  his  hands  of  all  responsi- 
bility. 

But  instead  of  this  he  held  a  post  under  Mr.  Adams  to  sys- 
tematically and  continuously  act  as  an  informer  and  agent  for 
his  unrelenting  foe.  He  was  even  in  the  plot  to  supplant  his 
principal  and  elect  Mr.  Pinckney  over  his  head.  All  this  had 
been  done  as  stealthily,  and  under  as  smooth  a  concealment  as 
the  austerity  and  pugnacity  of  his  temper  admitted.  To  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Adams  intimated  a  wish  that  he  resign,  he 
was  weaving  plots  around  him,  and  running  mines  of  treachery 
under  his  feet.  K  such  a  man  stooped  to  plead  for  compassion 
to  a  person  thus  outraged,  and  plead  what  he  had  imputed  to 
Colonel  Smith  as  a  kind  of  disqualification  for  office,  we  may 
pity  his  situation ;  but  we  must  additionally  loathe  the  cringing 
disposition  which,  after  inflicting  such  injuries,  had  not  the  poor 
merit  of  "  dying  game." 

Mr.  Pickering's  conduct  toward  Mr.  Adams  has  been  justi- 
fied, or  tacitly  assumed  as  justifiable,  by  several  writers,  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  impelled  to  all  these  acts  by  a  sense  of  patri- 
otic duty.  His  secret  complicity  in  the  Miranda  project,  and  in 
Hamilton's  "  Thorough,"  gives  us  the  gauge  of  his  extraordinary 
sensibility  in  this  direction.  But  were  the  facts  infinitely  other- 
wise, the  idea  of  a  just  patriotism  founded  on  a  disregard  of  all 
the  obligations  of  private  right  and  manly  honor,  would  be 
worthier  of  some  Roman  parasite  in  the  reign  of  Comraodos, 
than  of  any  civilized  man  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  receiving  Pickering's  answer,  the  President  instantly,  by 
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letter,  "  discharged  liiin  from  any  farther  service  as  Secretary 
of  State." 

That  Mr.  Adams's  action  did  not  arise  from  any  merely  nar- 
row personal  motive,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  his  retention 
of  Wolcott,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Hamiltonian.*  But  not  then, 
nor  to  the  end  of  his  administration,  if  ever,  had  he  the  least  idea 
of  the  duplicity  practised  upon  him  by  this  subtler  intriguer. 
Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  any  of  his  Cabinet  carried  their  hos 
tile  practices,  was  never  known  to  him.  It  required  the  pos- 
thumous exposure  of  their  letters  to  bring  these  facts  faithfully 
to  liglit. 

The  retention  of  Wolcott,  however,  may  have  been  in  part 
owing  to  a  desire  to  signify  to  the  Hamiltonians  that  they  were 
not  to  be  utterly  proscribed  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Adams's  reelec- 
tion ;  a  prudent  idea  to  throw  out  at  the  time,  to  prevent  a 
resort  to  desperate  extremities  by  that  faction. 

The  places  of  the  dismissed  secretaries  were  filled  by  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia  in  the  State,  and  Samuel  Dexter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  War  Department.  These  were  nominations 
which  it  would  not  do  for  the  Senate  to  cavil  upon,  had  they 
felt  any  disposition  in  that  direction.  With  good  business 
habits,  both  gentlemen  were  infinitely  abler  men  than  their  pre- 
decessors. Marshall  was  preeminently  the  leader  of  the  South- 
em  Federalists ;  and  Dexter  was,  perhaps,  second  in  talents  to 
no  man  in  New  England. 

Under  the  firm  and  steady  lead  of  these  officers,  the  Govern- 
ment soon  acquired  an  ordei*,  system  and  character  which  it 
never  had  before  possessed.  Mr.  Adams,  without  any  system 
himself,  or  the  power  to  enforce  it  in  othei*s,  had  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  it  everywhere  but  in  his  own  private  conduct. 
And  even  in  the  latter  he  would  have  probably  appeared  in  a 
very  diflferent  light  during  the  preceding  part  of  his  administra- 
tion, had  he  not  been  kept  most  of  the  time  excited  and  thrown 
off  his  balance  by  the  oppositions,  and  annoyances  and  teasings 
of  the  men  who  surrounded  him. 

An  event,  growing  out  of  the  late  important  election  in  New 

^  Mr.  Gibbs  also  says  (Memoira,  etc..  vol.  ii.  p.  364)  that  Wolcott  was  one  of  the 
decided  men,  who  '*aad  been  diRpo^ea  openly,  and  without  concealment,  to  drop 
Mr.  Adams  as  a  candidate,'*  etc.  Mr.  Wolcott  might  have  been  *^  disposed  "  at  times  to 
do  Tery  determined  things  **  without  concealment  ;'*  but  we  find  verv  few  evidences  that 
he  ever  carried  hia  dispositions  into  eflfect.    He  certainly  did  not  in  this  case. 
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York,  cannot  be  properly  passed  over  in  eilence,  in  sketching 
the  party  history  of  the  times.  The  result  of  that  election  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  Jeflferson  and  Burr  would  receive  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  the  State;  a  fact  which,  if  it  did  nc-t 
decide  the  Presidential  contest,  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
Republicans  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overcome.* 

At  the  preceding  session,  the  Republicans  (on  the  motion  of 
that  same  Senator  Peck,  who  had  been  dragged  to  New  York  a 
prisoner  under  the  Sedition  Law),  had  attempted  to  divide  the 
State  into  districts,  and  give  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors 
to  the  people.  This  was  voted  down  by  the  Federalists,  on  a 
strict  party  division.*  The  latter  had,  of  their  own  choice,  made 
the  legislative  election  decisive  as  to  the  vote  of  the  State  on 
the  Presidential  question.  Every  man  consequently  knew,  t!iat 
in  voting  for  Republican  or  Federal  candidates  he  was  indi- 
rectly voting  for  the  Republican  or  Federal  candidates  for  tie 
Presidency. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  city 
of  New  York  became  known.  This  was  believed  to  be  decisive 
of  the  result  in  the  State. 

Thereupon  Hamilton  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  We  preserve  the  italics,  capitals,  etc,  of 
the  original. 

Hamilton  to  Jat. 

Dear  Sir  : 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  loss  of  our  election  in  this  city.  It  is  aito 
known  that  we  have  been  unfortunate  throughout  Long  Island  and  in  Westchester. 
According  to  the  returns  hitherto,  it  is  too  probable  we  lose  our  Senators  for  this 
district. 

The  moral  certainly  therefore  is,  that  there  will  be  an  anti-Federal  majoritr  ia 
the  ensuing  Legislature ;  and  the  very  high  probability  is,  that  this  will  bring 
Jefterson  into  the  chief  magistracy,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  the  measure  which  I 
shall  now  submit  to  your  consideration,  namely,  the  immediate  calling  together  of 
the  existing  Legislature. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  weighty  objections  to  the  measure  ;  but  the  reasooa 

1  But  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  assume,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  this  result  ym 
known  to  be  decisive— though  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  has  been  seen,  and  possibly  other  icafci 
politicians,  believed  it  would  prove  so.  In  fact,  most  of  the  elections  which  wouU 
determine  the  vote  of  other  States,  had  not  yet  been  held ;  and  there  was  not  even  » 
moral  certainty  of  their  results. 

3  Their  avowed  ground  was,  that  the  measure  would  be  nnconstitutional !  They  con- 
tended that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  that  '*■  each  State  shall  appoint,'*  etc..  implieil 
that  the  State  should  act  as  a  body  corporate,  and  that  the  electors  could  not.  therefore, 
be  appointed  by  the  people.  (See  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  voL  I 
p.  133.) 
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for  it  appear  to  me  to  outweigh  the  objections.  And  in  times  like  these  in  which 
we  live,  it  will  not  do  to  be  over  scrupulous.  It  is  easy  to  sacrifice  the  sttbstaniial 
inUrtsts  of  society  by  a  strict  adherence  to  ordinary  rules. 

In  observing  this,  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  anything  ought  to  be 
done  which  integrity  will  forbid ;  but  merely  that  the  scruples  of  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety, as  relative  to  a  common  course  of  things,  ought  to  yield  to  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  crisis.  They  ought  not  to  hinder  the  taking  of  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional step  to  prevent  an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  fanatic  in  politics,  from  getting 
possession  of  the  helm  of  State. 

You,  sir,  know  in  a  great  degree  the  anti-Federal  party ;  but  I  fear  you  do  not 
know  them  as  "well  as  I  do.  It  is  a  composition,  indeed,  of  very  incongruous  mate- 
rials ;  but  all  tending  to  mischief— some  of  them  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
MK2IT  by  stripping  it  of  its  due  energies ;  others  of  them,  to  a  revolution,  after  the 
manner  of  Bonaparte.  I  speak  from  indubitable  facts,  not  from  conjectures  and 
inferences.  In  proportion  as  the  true  character  of  the  party  is  understood,  is  the 
force  of  the  considerations  which  urge  to  every  effort  to  disappoint  it;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  that  there  is  a  very  solemn  obligation  to  employ  the  means  in  our  power. 

The  calling  of  the  Legislature  will  have  for  its  object  the  choosing  of  electors 
by  the  people  in  districts ;  this  (us  Pennsylvania  will  do  nothing)  will  ensure  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  United  States  for  a  Federal  candidate.  The  measure  will 
not  fail  to  be  approved  by  all  the  Federal  party ;  while  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
demned by  the  opposite.  As  to  its  intrinsic  nature,  it  is  justified  by  unequivocal 
reasons  of  public  satett. 

The  reasonable  part  of  the  world  will,  I  believe,  approve  it.  They  will  see  it  as 
a  proceeding  out  of  the  common  course,  but  warranted  by  the  particular  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  great  cause  of  social  order. 

If  done,  the  motive  ought  to  be  frankly  avowed.  In  your  communication  to 
the  Legislature,  they  ought  to  be  told  that  temporary  circumstances  had  rendered 
it  probable  that  without  their  interposition,  the  executive  authority  of  the  General 
Government  would  be  transferred  to  hands  hostile  to  the  system  heretofore  pursued 
with  so  much  success,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  order  of  the 
country ;  that  under  this  impression,  from  facts  convincing  to  your  own  mind,  you 
had  thought  it  your  duty  to  give  the  existing  Legislature  an  opportunity  of  delibe- 
rating whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  interpose,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  so 
great  an  evil  by  referring  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people  distributed  into 
districts. 

In  weighing  this  suggestion,  you  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that  popular  gov- 
ernments must  certainly  be  overturned,  and  while  they  endure,  prove  engines  of 
mischief,  if  one  party  will  call  to  its  aid  all  the  resources  which  vice  can  give  ;  and 
if  the  other  (however  pressing  the  emergency)  confines  itself  within  all  the  ordinary 
forms  of  delicacy  and  decorum. 

The  Legislature  can  be  brought  together  in  three  weeks,  so  that  there  will  be 
full  time  for  the  object ;  but  none  ought  to  be  lost 

Think  well,  my  dear  sir,  of  this  proposition — appreciate  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  crisis ;  and  I  am  unusually  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  if  you  do  not 

it  right  and  expedient  to  adopt  the  measure.^ 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours,  etc 


>  This  letter  appeared  first  in  Jay's  Works  by  his  son.    (See  also  Hamilton's  Works, 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  438.)    It  was  written  the  dajr  before  Hamilton  informed  Morris  that  "accounts 
had  come  from  the  **northward«"  which  gave  the  Federalists  hopes  "of  still  having  a 
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Tins  extraordinary  paper  was  found  among  Governor  Jap 
manuscripts  after  his  death,  indorsed  (sajs  his  son  and  biog- 
rapher) in  his  own  handwriting :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for 
party  purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to 
adopt." ' 

By  the  constitution  of  New  York  its  political  year  com- 
menced on  the  Ist  of  July.     When  Hamiltoa  wrote,  tlierefore, 
the  term  of  the  last  year's  Legislature  (which  had  refused  to  dis- 
trict the  State,  and  adjourned,  as  it  was  supposed  finally)  had 
between  seven  and  eight  weeks  yet  to  run.     A  Legislature  had 
been  chosen  with  express  reference  to  the  appointment  of  elec- 
tors.    Hamilton's  proposition  was  that  the  old  Legislature,  fii>i- 
ing  that  the  party  was  beaten  which  it  represented,  should  again 
come  together,  reverse  its  former  action,  do    what  practicallj 
amounted  to  calling  a  new  Presidential  election  in  the  State,  and 
under  conditions  which  (as  it  could  arrange  the  districts)  would 
secure  a  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors !     In  estimating  all  the  bearings  of  this  proposition,  ve 
must  not  overlook  Hamilton's  quasi-authoritative    declaratioa, 
that  "  Pennsylvania  will   do  nothing."     TTe    have    seen  that 
Pennsylvania  had  been  prevented  from  continuing  her  existing 
election  law,  by  the  Federal  majority  in  its   Senate.     It  was 
understood  that  Governor  McKean  would  convene  its  Legislature 
to  pass  an  electoral  law  to  prevent  the  State  from  being  wholly 
disfranchised  in  the  Presidential  election.*     Ilamilton's  dictum 

majority  of  the  Legislature."  Albany  (Jaj's  official  residence)  was  '*  northward"  of 
New  York.  Were  the  ^'  accounts  "  supposititious — only  a  name  for  the  writer's  expecti- 
tions  that  Governor  Jay  would  comply  with  his  recommendations  to  convene  the  old 
Legislature — or  did  he  really  make  that  most  im]>ortant  recommendation,  before  rec^r- 
ing  election  returns  from  the  **  northward,"  which  might  subsequently  prove  decfizre 
of  the  result  ? 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

*  This  course  has  been  compared  to  that  proposed  by  Hamilton  in  New  York.  Ko 
analogy  exists  between  them.  The  New  York  Federalists  had  taken  their  choice  of 
methods,  and  been  beaten.  The  electors  were  sure  to  be  appointed  and  the  Suta 
represented.  The  only  difficulty  was,  that  the  electors  were  also  sure  to  be  Repubiictus. 
Hence  a  great  Legislative  breach  of  faith  was  proposed.  McKean's  course  involved  no 
departure  from  previous  understanding — ^nothing  looking  towards  a  breach  of  hith— 
nothing  savoring  of  resorting  by  a  trick  to  a  new  trial,  after  the  people  had  once,  in 
effect,  voted  on  the  candidates.  The  Federalists  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  had  nol 
been  forced  into  a  contumacious  attitude  by  a  proposition  from  the  other  house,  which 
was  either  novel  or  wrong  in  itself.  The  Lower  House  proposed  to  continue  the  existing 
law.  The  Senate  refused,  in  the  hope  of  disfranchising  their  State — for  thev  were  sore 
to  be  beaten  either  in  a  popular  election  or  in  one  by  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislatiire. 
A  new  Legislature  was  to  oe  regularly  chosen  before  the  election.  As  their  predece:eon 
had  not  acted,  and  had  gone  out  of  office,  its  members  were  legally,  morally  and  hono^ 
ably  as  much  authorized,  nay  bound,  to  exercise  their  constitutional  functions  to  see  their 
State  had  its  proper  voice  in  the  election  of  a  President,  as  if  no  other  Legialature  had  met 
or  attempted  to  take  action  on  the  subject.  Yet  the  plan  which  Hamilton  reUed  on  for 
succefis,  and  which  he  invoked  Governor  Jay  to  aid  in  carrying  out,  involved  not  only  tks 
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on  the  subject,  therefore,  reminds  us  of  Duane's  charge,  that  tlio 
T'ederalists  in  the  United  States  Senate  had  agreed  to  throw  out 
the  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania  under  such  circumstances. 

Hamilton  urged  a  plan,  then,  on  Governor  Jay,  which  he 
declared  would  "  insure  a  majority  of  votes  "  for  the  Federal 
candidates — in  other  words,  turn  the  scale  in  the  election — 
which  demanded  a  complete  disfranchisement  of  the  second  State 
iu  the  Union  in  population,  and  a  reversal  of  action  which  had 
fairly  settled  the  result  in  the  third  State  in  the  Union,*  by 
means  which  the  upright  Jay  thought  it  unbecoming  to  adopt 
— ^by  means  which  involved  a  stupendous  fraud  in  the  spirit,  if 
not  in  the  letter  of  legislation. 

Some  of  the  assertions  by  which  he  attempted  to  influence 
the  Governor's  action  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  devout  Jay  is  invoked  to  interpose  to  hinder  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  "  atheist "  to  the  chief  magistracy.  If  General  Ha- 
milton knew  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  sentiments  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  an  atheist.  If  he  did  not  know  them,  he  ventured 
without  authority  on  an  explicit  and  injurious  accusation. 

The  order-loving  and  conservative  Jay  is  implored  to  act  for 
the  "  public  safety  " — to  guard  against  "  a  Eevolution  after  the 
manner  of  Bonaparte  " — in  other  words,  an  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  armed  force.  The  writer  alleges  that  he  does 
not  charge  this  design  upon  a  portion  of  the  Kepublicans  from 
"conjectures  and  inferences,"  but  from  "indubitable  facts." 
This  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  alludes  to  a  specific 
design,  the  existence  of  which  is  established  by  particular  testi- 
mony in  his  possession,  and  not  in  possession  of  his  correspondent 
and  the  public. ,  If  such  was  Hamilton's  meaning,  he  never 
divulged  his  secret.  In  all  the  bitter  recriminations  which  he 
subsequently  heaped  upon  the  Republican  party  and  its  lead- 
ers, we  find  not  a  vestige  of  this  traitorous  design. 

Did  he  only  refer  to  the  movements  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, as  evidenced  by  their  resolutions  in  179S  and  1799? 
What  was  there  about  these  proceedings  which  Mr.  Jay  did  not 
understand  as  well  as  himself?*   Again,  it  will  not  be  forgotten 

remarkable  action  which  his  letter  urged  in  New  York,  bat  the  rejection  by  Congress  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania ! 

1  Pennsylvania  had  fifteen  electoral  votes,  New  York  twelve.  Virginia,  the  only 
State  above  them,  had  twenty-one. 

*  By  referring  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  Jost  expressed 
t]i«  fear  that  Mr.  Jay  did  not  icnow  the  anti-Federal  party  as  well  as  he  did. 
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that  four  months  before  writing  this  letter,  he  had  informed  3ir. 
King  that  "  the  want  of  disposition  in  the  people  "  to  second 
the  Virginia  leaders,  it  was  believed  would  prove  an  eftectual 
preventive  to  any  appeal  to  force  on  their  part.*  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  had  occupied  their  attitude,  whatever  it  was,  two  or 
three  years,  without  taking  a  step  towards  practical  insurrection- 
No  new  explosion  had  recently  occurred  in  that  quarter.  Not 
a  measure  was  on  foot  or  organizing  in  those  States  which 
remotely  menaced  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Republicans  in 
them  were  too  confident  of  victory  at  the  ballot-box  to  desire 
any  other  mode  of  arbitrament.  If  they  succeeded  in  the  elec- 
tion— if  they  achieved  a  bloodless  "  revolution,"  what  motive 
could  they  have  for  superadding  one  "  after  the  manner  of  Bo- 
naparte?" The  danger  General  Hamilton  dreaded,  it  would 
seem,  was  to  be  consequent  on  a  civic  victory  of  the  Republi- 
cans, for  it  was  to  guard  against  their  success  and  not  their 
defeat,  that  he  called  up  the  gory  spectre  of  civil  war  as  tiie 
alternative  of  the  action  he  proposed  to  Governor  Jay — as  the 
alternative  of  measures  which  he  declared  would  defeat  the  Ee- 
publican  candidates.  "We  do  not,  therefore,  on  numerous 
grounds,  see  how  Hamilton  could  have  possibly  had  in  view 
the  well  known  action  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  dark 
warning  uttered  to  the  Executive  of  his  State. 

An  impenetrable  mystery  hangs  over  the  designs  he  attri- 
buted to  his  opponents,  if  we  are  to  suppose  he  made  this  Bpe- 
cific  sounding  charge  in  good  faith.  The  mystery  can  never  be 
unveiled.  As  already  said,  not  a  trace  of  it  exists  in  his  most 
confidential  writings,  unless  he  alluded  to  the  public  proceed- 
ings in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  If  he  alluded  to  them,  the  cir- 
cumstances demonstrate  his  insincerity.  And  whatever  his  sin- 
cerity or  insincerity,  no  fact  in  history  can  be  better  estabhshed 
by  that  negative  proof  which  is  alone  attainable  in  such  cases, 
than  that  at  the  moment  he  wrote  Jay,  not  a  tliought  was  or  had 
been  entertained  by  any  branch  of  the  Republican  party  of  an 
attempt  to  seize  on  the  Government  by  armed  force. 

Hamilton's  proposition,  had  it  been  adopted,  would,  how- 
ever, beyond  all  reasonable  question,  have  at  once  precipitated 
the  final  and  decisive  act  of  that  "  crisis  "  which  he  declared  to 
Jay  and  others,  then  existed  and  "  warranted  "  a  departure 

*  See  ante,  p.  515. 
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from  the  "  scruples  of  delicacy  and  propriety  as  relative  to  a 
common  courae  of  things  " — which  rendered  it  dangerous  "  to 
be  over-scrupulous."  Had  the  Republicans,  believing  that 
the  Constitution  had  been  subverted  in  great  and  essential  par- 
ticulars, been  also  helplessly  prevented  from  obtaining  the  legal 
and  regular  remedy  of  the  ballot-box  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  one  State,  without  a  color  of  equity,  and  by  a  gross  fraud  in 
another — had  they  seen  by  these  means  an  illegal  and  dreaded 
Administration  kept  in  power,  with  such  a  General-in-Chief  of 
the  army  as  the  present  one  to  execute  its  bidding — we  imagine 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  would  have  refused 
to  submit  to  the  usurpation.  Little  as  they  meditated  violence, 
we  shall  soon  see  that  they  were  resolved  in  the  last  resort  to 
protect  the  Constitution  from  violence. 

Did  General  Hamilton  contemplate  that  such  results  would 
flow  from  the  adoption  of  his  plan  ?  With  his  South  American 
visions  fading  away — with  a  political  overthrow  impending 
which  ho  could  not  but  anticipate  would  prove  a  final  one  to 
himself,  if  not  to  his  party — with  the  truncheon  of  military  com- 
mand about  to  be  wrenched  forever  from  his  grasp  * — was  ho 
willing  to  seize  upon  this  last  opportunity  for  bringing  on  that 
kind  of  arbitration  to  which  Govern eur  Morris  confesses  he  ever 
looked  forward  as  something  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable  ? 
Morris  declared  that  Hamilton  "hated  Kepublican  govern- 
ment " — that  he  was  a  monarchist — that  he  assented  to  the  Con- 
stitution only  as  a  temporary  band. "  And  five  months  after 
pronouncing  the  fnneral  oration  over  Hamilton's  corpse  (and 
about  four  years  after  the  circumstances  we  are  describing)  Mor- 
ris uttered  these  memorable  words :  "  He  [Hamilton]  knew  that 
his  fiivorite  form  [of  government]  was  inadmissible,  unless  as 
the  result  of  civil  war ;  and  I  suspect  that  his  belief  in  that 
which  he  called  an  approaching  crisis  arose  from  a  conviction 
that  the  kind  of  government  most  suitable  in  his  opinion  to 
this  extensive  country,  could  be  established  in  no  other  way."* 

We  do  not  propose  to  answer  the  question  we  have  asked, 
whether  Hamilton's  proposition  to  Jay  was  made  in  the  hope 


*  If  Jefferaon  was  elected,  ho  would  not  of  coarse  leave  Hamilton  in  anj  practical 
eommand  which  he  believed  danprerons  to  the  conntrv. 

*  Morris  to  Robert  Walsh,  Febraory  5th,  1811.    (See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  690.) 

*  Morris  to  AaroD  Ogden,  December  28th,  1804.    (See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  580.) 
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and  expectation  that  it  would  lead  to  this  long  anticipated  arbi- 
trament— whether  the  charge  of  an  attempt  at  military  revolu- 
tion against  opponents  was  not  merely  raised  in  advance  as  the 
pretence  on  which  an  outbreak  of  popular  discontent  was  to  be 
met  by  an  illegal  and  usurping  Government,  and  by  the  com- 
mander of  its  military  forces.*  We  leave  General  HamiltoD,  in 
i*e6pect  to  this  subject,  to  the  testimony  of  himself  and  bis 
friends,  and  to  the  calm  judgment  of  a  later  posterity. 

Failing  to  con  vince^Governor  Jay  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  juncture  which  justified  unscrupulousness  in  official  action, 
or  that  it  would  be  right  to  resort  to  dangerous  means  to  keep 
supposed  dangerous  men  out  of  office,'  Hamilton  soon  after  made 
a  tour  of  New  England,  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  elevating 
Pinckney  over  Adams.     He  wrote  Wolcott  the  day  after  his 
return,  that  the  "  leaders  of  the  first  class  were  generally  right, 
but  the  leaders  of  tlie  second  class  were  too  much  disposed  to  be 
wrong" — that  "it  was  essential  to  inform  the  most  discreet  of 
this  description  of  the  facts  which  denoted    unfitness  in  Mr. 
Adams  " — that  "  he  had  promised  confidential  friends  a  correct 
statement."     He  therefore  called  upon  Wolcott  for  an  exact  and 
detailed  history  of  the  mission  to  France.     The  letter  contains 
the  following  further  passage : 

"  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  writing  the  President  to  tell  bim  that  I  hare  hetrd 
of  his  having  repeatedly  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  British  faction  in  this  eooQ- 
trj,  and  alluded  to  me  as  one  of  that  faction,  requesting  that  he  will  inform  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  information,  and  if  true,  what  have  been  the  grounds  of  the  sagged- 
tiou.  His  friends  are  industrious  in  propagating  the  idea  to  defeat  tlie  efforts  u> 
unite  for  Finckney.    The  inquiry  I  propose  may  furnish  an  antidote  and  vindicate 


1  It  may  be  asked  what  less  than  half  a  dozen  regiments  of  regnlars  conid  do  towards 
effecting  a  military  revolution  ?  Little,  unquestionaolj,  of  themselves.  Bat  they  coaU 
be  made  the  nucleus  for  rapid  accessions  by  those  m  possession  of  the  Government 
They  could  effect  no  little  of  themselves,  in  striking  early  blows,  where  the  people  were 
divided,  and  hesitating  as  to  taking  up  arms  against  the  Government  de  faetik  Ike 
military  fortifications  of  the  country,  the  army  supplies  already  provided,  the  navy,  and 
all  the  organs  of  Government,  would  be  on  the  same  side.  The  responsibilitv  of  tbe 
attack  would  be  thrown  on  the  opposite  party,  because  the  usurpation  would  be  made 
under  color  of  law  and  legislative  sanction.  This  last  consideration  would,  of  itselt 
woigh  more  than  a  powerful  army.  Still,  we  entertain  no  belief  that  general  submitNoa 
comd  have  been  enforced  to  a  usurping  Government,  or  to  that  new  system  which,  io 
the  panic  and  frenzy  of  such  an  hour,  might  have  been  substituted  for  that  established  br 
the  Constitution.  But  that  the  expectation  was  chimerical,  would  prove  nothing  towanv 
settling  the  question  raised  in  the  text.  There  was  nothing  certainly  so  chimerical  in 
the  idea  as  in  Hamilton's  '"Thorough"  in  1799— as  in  his  South  American  dreams— as 
in  the  whole  tissue  of  his  plans  in  1799  and  1800 — the  relation  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
completed.  But  whether  the  project  was  chimerical  or  not,  we  offer  no  testimony  in  tks 
premises  except  his  own,  and  that  of  his  most  trusted  friend. 

*  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  BCr.  Jay's  written  answer  is  lost,  if  he  ever  made  once 
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character.     What  think  you  of  this  idea?    For  mj  part,  I  can  set  malice  at 
defiance.** ' 

Wolcott  approved  of  the  attack  and  the  pretext,  and  promptly 
promised  his  aid.' 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  Hamilton  dispatched  his  cartel  to  the 
President,*  and  received  no  answer.  On  the  3d  he  informed 
Wolcott  that "  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  statement  of 
facts  which  he  promised  him.-'    He  added : 

'*I  have  serious  thoughts  of  giving  to  the  public  mj  opinion  respecting  Mr. 
Adams,  with  my  reasons,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  with  my  signature.  This  seems  to 
me  the  most  authentic  way  of  conveying  the  information,  and  best  suited  to  the 
plain  dealing  of  my  character.  There  are,  however,  reasons  against  it ;  and  a  very 
strong  one  is,  that  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  my  disapprobation  proceed  from 
yourself,  and  other  members  of  the  Administration,  who  would  be  understood  to  be 
the  sources  of  my  information,  whatever  cover  I  might  give  the  thing.  What  say 
you  to  this  measure  ?  I  could  predicate  it  on  the  fact  that  I  am  abused  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Adams,  who  ascribe  my  opposition  to  pique  and  disappointment ;  and  I  could 
give  it  the  shape  of  a  defence  of  myHlf^  * 

Wolcott  also  had  a  "  plain  dealing  of  character "  which  it 
was  necessary  to  vindicate.  He  knew,  he  said,  lie  might  be 
called  "  factious,"  but  he  preferred  even  that  to  "  the  imputation 
of  being  concerned  in  a  secret  cabal,"  and  especially  to  the 
"  suspicion  of  cunning  1" 

"  PrickM  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
He  would  go  on.'' 

He  answered  Hamilton  (September  3d) : 

"  I  had  commenced  the  statement  which  I  had  promised,  and  soon  found  myself 

embarrassed  with  the  reflection  which  has  occurred  to  you It 

is,  as  I  conceive,  perfectly  proper,  and  a  duty,  to  make  known  those  defects  and  errors 
which  disqualify  Mr.  Adams  for  the  great  trust  with  which  he  is  now  invested ; 
but  the  publication  of  particular  incidents  and  conversations,  the  knowledge  of 
wliich  had  resulted  from  official  relations,  will,  by  many  good  men,  be  considered 

as  improper But  the  situation  in  which  we  are  both  placed  is 

delicate  and  somewhat  perplexing.  Whatever  you  may  say  or  write,  will,  by  a  class 
of  people,  be  attributed  to  personal  resentment ;  while  it  will  be  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  injured  me ;  that  he  has  borne  with  my  open  disapprobation  of  his 
measures,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  oppose  his  reelection  by  disclosing  what  some 
will  term  personal  or  official  secrets. 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  444.  *  n>.  p.  447.  '  n>.  p.  449. 

*  Italicized  in  original.  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  450.  This  letter  was  dated  two 
days  after  the  cartel  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  therefore  before  an  answer  to  the  latter  could 
liftve  been  received. 
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"  Having  reflected  on  the  dilemma,  I  have  concluded  that,  as  it  respects  mjself^ 
I  was  justifiable  in  continuing  in  office  during  the  present  year/  on  the  ground  of 
the  sudden  innovations  in  the  Administration,  which  afforded  me  no  opportunity  for 
reflection  before  the  termination  of  the  kst  session  of  Congress ;  that  the  unsettled 
state  of  two  of  the  departments,  the  removal  of  the  offices  to  this  place,  the  absence 
of  the  President  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  duty  of  preserving  order  in  a 
branch  of  business  which  has  been  committed  to  my  care,  were  circumstances  which 
should  justly  dissuade  me  from  an  abrupt  resignation,  while  they  left  me  free  to 
exercise  my  opinion  and  my  rights  as  an  individual  upon  any  question  relative  to 
the  public  policy  and  interest.'  To  secure  myself  from  the  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a  secret  cabal,  I  have,  however,  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
opinions  and  intentions  frankly  to  my  colleagues,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have 
done  to  my  private  correspondents.  I  am  apprised  that  I  shall  by  some  be  consi- 
dercd  as  factious ;  but  the  accusation  is  less  offensive  than  the  suspicion  of  con- 
ning, or  subserviency  to  measures  which  I  seriously  disapprove,  and  to  which  I 
should  otherwise  be  opposed." ' 

What  the  writer  of  this  letter  means  by  saying  that  he  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  opinions  and  "  intentions  frankly 
to  his  colleagues  "  appears  enigmatical.    Does  any  one  believe 

^  Mr.  Wolcott  might  have  adduced  high  authority : 

logo.  Now,  sir,  be  Judge  younelf. 

Whether  I  in  nny  juit  term  am  alfiii*d 

To  love  the  Moor. 
Rodtrign.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Jago.  Oh,  air,  content  you ; 

I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him: 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 

Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.    You  shall  mark 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 

That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  hb  master^s  ass, 

For  naught  but  provender ;  and,  when  he^s  old,  cashlerM  ; 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  are, 

Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 

And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 

Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lineid  their  coats. 

Do  themselve<<  homage :  these  fellows  have  some  soal ; 

And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 

For,  sir. 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 

In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 

Heaven  is  my  Judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  *tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

'  Mr.  Wolcott  again  neglected  a  precedent : 

lago.  Good,  my  lord,  pardon  me; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 

I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  Aree  te. 

Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and  fklse,- 

As  Where's  that  palace,  whereunto  foul  things 

Sometimes  intrude  not  ? 

*  This  letter  is  given  entire  in  Gibhs*B  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  Mr.  Gibbs  omiti 
Hamilton's  letter  of  August  3d,  to  which  this  is  a  repl^.  We  take  it  for  grmnted  ttii  it 
was  not  in  his  possession.    Hamilton's  Works  omit  wolcott's  answer. 
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that  he  informed  Marshall,  or  Dexter,  or  Stoddert,  or  Lee,  that 
lie  was  secretly  furnishing  materials  for  an  attack  on  his  and 
their  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  reelection  ?  * 

In  one  particular  Wolcott  was  magnanimous.  He  thought 
"  the  pubUcation  of  particular  incidents  and  conversations,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  resulted  from  official  relations,  would,  by 
many  good  men,  be  considered  improper."  There  was  another 
material  circumstance  attending  their  publication.  They  could 
be  traced  home  at  once  to  the  "  official "  informer  I  He  availed 
himself,  however,  throughout  his  long  tissue  of  subsequent  reve- 
lations, of  facts  which  were  made  more  familiar  and  accessible 
to  him  than  to  other  men  by  his  official  relations,  and  by  Mr. 
Adams's  personal  confidence  in  him.  And  the  only  limits  he 
placed  on  his  disclosures  were  those  required  to  avoid  detection.' 

Pickering  and,  we  regret  to  add,  McHenry,  joined  in  fur- 
nishing materials,  obtained  through  their  former  official  rela- 
tions with  the  President,  for  the  deadly  attack  preparing  on  him. 

No  one  will  contend  that  an  official  or  personal  friend  has 
a  right,  on  becoming  an  enemy,  even  for  good  cause,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confidences  which  grew  out  of  former  relations, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  personal  injury.  Their  conduct^ 
however,  was  excusable  compared  with  Wolcott's.  They  did 
not  drive  this  last  stab  into  a  confiding  victim.  They  were  not 
yet  daily  meeting  the  President  in  the  official  and  family  circle 
with  all  that  apparent  "  warm-heartedness  and  bonhomie " 
which  distinguished  Wolcott's  manners.*  Even  Pickering's  dis- 
closure of  a  purposed  nomination  in  order  to  defeat  it,  lacked 
the  cold-blooded  and  protracted  dissimulation  which  required 
months  to  eifect  its  object. 

How  far  a  high  government  official  and  political  leader  on 

<  Wolcott  coald  conceive  of  an  equivoke.  His  letter  to  Ames  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  Congress  contained,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  passage  : 

**  It  was  of  coarse  necessary  to  appear  to  approve  of  the  nussion,  and  yet  to  express 
the  approbation  in  sach  terms  as,  when  critically  analyzed,  should  amount  to  no  appro- 
bation at  all !" 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  next  to  the  "  suspicion  of  cunning  "  in  himself, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  despised  cunning  in  other  men.  He  wrote  McHenry, 
August  2Gth,  1800 : 

"'  Stoddert's  pain  in  the  side  continues  to  be  troublesome.  I  think  our  removal  here 
[to  Washington]  has  made  it  worse.  His  case  is  prettjr  well  understood,  even  by  our 
new  colleagues,  to  be  miserable.  Cunning,  like  murder,  will  out."  (See  Gibbs's  Memoirs, 
etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.) 

*  One  of  Wolcott's  revelations  to  Hamilton  strikes  ns  as  amusing ;  namely,  that  at 
Xew  Haven  the  President  had  said  to  a  person  of  ffreat  respectability,  that  this  country 
could  not  get  along  without  a  hereditary  chief.  **  what  necessity,"  exclaims  the  Secre- 
tary, **  of  saying  these  things  if  he  thought  so."  (See  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  U.  pp. 
417.  419.) 

•  Thii  is  BCr.  Gibbs's  description  of  them. 
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the  same  side,  who  had  never  been  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
— nay,  how  far  a  private  gentleman,  whether  a  political  friend 
or  foe  of  the  President — had  a  right  in  morality  and  honor  to 
instigate  such  a  treachery,  and  deliberately  avail  himself  of  its 
fruits,  wo  leave  others  to  decide. 

The  plot  went  on ;  and  the  correspondence  between  the 
widening  circle  of  confederates  presents  a  curious  historical 
study.  Wolcott,  all  treacled  over  wuth  "  warm-heartedness  and 
bonhomie,"  wrote  Hamilton  that  "  certain  Federalists  were 
in  danger  of  losing  character  in  the  delicate  point  of  sincerity." ' 
Ames,  while  conjuring  Hamilton  to  ayoid  an  exposure  of  his 
personal  agency — lamenting  the  "  awkward  and  embarrassing  " 
"  constraints  "  under  which  they  were  acting — exclaimed, 
through  his  tears,  "  but  sincerity  will  do  much  to  extricate  us  I"* 
Cabot  felt  the  "  apparent  absurdity "  of  their  *'  dilemma,"  in 
pretending  to  support  a  man  whom  "  they  knew  to  be  unworthy 
of  trust,"  but  he  contented  himself  with  laying  it  all  at  the  door 
of  the  "proceedings  [Federal  nominating  caucus]  at  Philadel- 
phia," or  to  the  "  mode  of  election."  *  Goodhue  wrote  tlie  Chief 
that  "  he  abominated  the  hypocritical  part  they  had  been  neces- 
sitated to  act."*  Stockton  thought  there  was  no  doubt  Mr. 
Pinckney  would  be  the  firet  choice  of  the  New  Jersey  Federal 
electors  if  chosen,  but  he  thought  it  would  not  do  to  "  drop  and 
oppose  "  Mr.  Adams.  He  believed  it  would  lead  to  the  defeat 
of  those  electors.     He  said : 

"  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  our  condition ;  the  majority  of  the  LegisUtare 
are  men  to  whom  confidential  communications  cannot  be  made ;  jou  hare  seen  and 
know  the  description  of  men  we  have  in  these  stations.  They  have  looked  up  to  a 
few  men  to  direct  them  in  federal  politics.  These  men  [the  Federal  leaders]  have 
for  four  years  been  holding  up  Mr.  A.  [Adams]  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  firmest  men 
in  the  United  States.  What  reason  could  be  given  for  so  sudden  a  change  of  senti- 
ment ?    Is  there  any  other  reason  which  could  be  avowed  to  such  men,  of  a  pabUc 

nature,  but  the  removal  of  Mr.  P.  [Pickering]  ? It  would  never  be 

believed  but  that  this  [the  French]  Treaty  formed  the  true  objection ;  that  tlM 
Federalists,  wishing  war  with  France,  opposed  him,  because  he  had  made  peace 
with  that  nation  on  honorable  terms."* 

'  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  475.  ^  lb.  p.  464. 

>  He  said,  *^  perhaps  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  mode  of  election,  and  could  not  have 
been  avoided !"  He  tnonght,  however,  Mr.  Adams  could  not  be  discarded  aa  a  candidate 
at  80  late  a  period,  without  **  total  derangement  and  defeat  in  this  [Mawaehasetts] 
quarter."  But  his  letter  shows,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  auite  willing  to  see  Mr.  Adams 
reduced  to  the  second  place,  and  that  he  approved  of  Hamilton's  preparing  ti^oU. 
(See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  460,  d  teq,) 

*  Ibid.  p.  478. 

*  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc..  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  the  weak  hand  of  McHenry ,  when  he 
•was  carried  back  by  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  to  the  better 
feelings  of  days  which  had  preceded  the  tutorings  of  the  Wol- 
cotts  and  Pickerings,  to  draw  a  picture  of  his  fellow-Hamilto- 
nians  and  their  occupations  at  this  period,  which  in  vigor  of 
delineation  and  coloring  has  never  been  equalled : 

"  Have  our  party  shown  that  they  possess  the  necessary  skill  and  courage  to 
deserve  to  be  continued  to  govern  ?  What  have  they  done  ?  They  did  not  (with  a 
few  exceptions),  knowing  the  disease,  the  man  and  his  naturc,^  meet  it,  when  it 
first  appeared,  like  wise  and  resolute  patriots;  they  tampered  with  it,  and  thought 
of  palliations  down  to  the  last  day  of  the  late  session  of  Congress.  Xay,  their  con- 
duct even  now,  notwithstanding  the  consequences  full  in  their  view  (should  the  pre- 
sent chief  be  elected),  in  most,  if  iict  in  all  of  the  States,  is  tremulous,  timid,  feeble, 
deceptive,  and  cowardly.  They  write  private  letters.  To  whom  ?  To  each  other. 
But  they  do  nothing  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  public  mind.  They  observe, 
even  in  their  conversation,  a  discreet  circumspection  generally,  ill  calculated  to  diffuse 
information,  or  prepare  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  result.  They  meditate  in  pri- 
vate. Can  good  come  out  of  such  a  system  ?  If  the  party  recovers  its  pristine  energy 
and  splendor,  shall  I  ascribe  it  to  such  cunning,  paltry,  indecisive,  back-door  conduct  ?"^ 

When  the  production  which  had  cost  so  much  labor  and 
correspondence  between  Hamilton  and  his  followers  was  com- 
pleted, he  had  it  printed  for  private  distribution  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "The  public  conduct  and  character  of  John  Adams, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States." 

It  had  scarcely  appeared,  before  Aaron  Burr — the  Eepubli- 
can  Vice-Presidential  candidate — had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  hands. 
His  biographer  and  eidolon  in  political  morality,  Mr.  Davis, 
admits  this,  and  his  own  complicity  in  getting  it  printed  in  part 
in  a  distant  paper  (the  New  London  Bee) ;  but  he  does  not 
descend  to  particulars."  When  a  fraud  was  to  be  boasted  of, 
this  was  remarkable,  and  tends  strongly  to  the  suspicion  that 
somebody  had  been  the  proximate  actor  in  securing  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  to  whom  silence  had  been  stipulated  under  very 
stringent  conditions.  The  fact  that  the  substance  of  Hamilton's 
letter  to  Jay  (in  regard  to  reconvening  the  Legislature  of  New 
York)  appeared  in  the  Aurora  before  the  letter  was  sent,  is  a 
link  in  this  same  chain  of  mystery. 

Aaron  Burr  was  the  perfect  master  of  petty  intrigue ;  and 

1  This  letter  is  dated  July  22,  1800.  (See  Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 
ICcHenry  states  in  this  letter  that  **  Mr.  Harper  is  now  clearly  or  opinion  that  General 
Finckney  ought  to  be  preferred." 

•  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr  by  Matthew  L.  Davis,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
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always  had  in  liis  interest  a  motley  band  of  scouts  and  spies 
(male  and  female),  many  of  whom  would  not  have  probably 
hesitated  to  purloin  an  exposed  political  paper ;  and  Hamilton 
was  adapted  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  be  made  his  easy 
and  frequent  victim.  With  some  curious  filaments  of  unwritt^ 
history  (traditions  of  New  York  city)  floating  in  our  memorr, 
connected  with  the  facts  above  named,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  suspect  that  more  of  Hamilton's  secrets  than  any  one  has  ever 
dreamed  of,  were  in  possession  of  Burr,  fully  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  that  of  liis  own  most  intimate  friends. 

The  parts  of  Hamilton's  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Bee, 
required  the  publication  of  the  remainder ;  so  that  the  whole 
production  came  before  the  world.* 

Tills  is  not  the  place  for  either  a  synopsis  or  review  of  this 
long  document.  It  claimed  weighty  provocations  for  its  pre- 
paration— that  the  '*  author  had  been  assured  from  respectable 
authorities  Mr.  Adams  had  repeatedly  indulged  himself  in 
virulent,  i.^decent  abuse  of  him  " — ''  had  denominated  him  a 
man  destitute  of  every  moral  principle  "  * — "  liad  stigmatized 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  British  faction,"  etc. 

In  respect  to  the  last  charge,  Hamilton  declared  it  "shock- 
ing to  an  ingenuous  mind  to  have  to  combat  a  slander  so  vile  " 
— that  "he  was  able  to  show  that  his  conduct  bad  nniformly 
given  the  lie  to  it!" 

He  then  uttered  this  unqualified  assertion  : 

**  I  never  advised  any  connection  with  Great  Britain  other  than  a  commeiciii 
one  ;  and  in  this  I  never  advocated  the  giving  to  her  any  privilege  or  advuitige 
which  was  not  to  be  imparted  to  other  nations.  With  regard  to  her  pretenflkni  ii 
a  belligerent  power  in  relation  to  neutrals,  my  opinions  whUe  in  the  Administratioo, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,*'  etc* 

*  The  paper  was  either  dated  or  published  October  22d,  we  forget  which. 

*  Mr.  Adams  was  a  much  better  ruritan  in  his  morals  than  his  religions  creed,  ud 
had  no  scruples  of  delicacy  about  carrying  the  war  against  this  enemy  into  Aftka,  oa 
gprounds  of  personal  morality.  We  suppose  that  it  is  true  that,  before  or  after  Handhos*! 
attack,  he  repeatedly  alluded  with  stinging  severity  to  a  matter  made  the  subject  of  as 
extraordinary  pamphlet,  published  that  year  under  the  following  caption : 

'*  Observations  on  certain  documents  contained  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  History  of  tk 
United  States,  for  the  year  1796,  in  which  the  charge  of  speculation  against  AlcxiDdcr 
Hamilton,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  fully  refuted,  written  by  hunaelf.  PhOadel' 
phia.    Printed  pro  bono  publico^  1 800. ' ' 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  we  have  failed  to  observe  the  most  resMli 
allusion  to  this  pamphlet,  or  the  subject-matter  of  it,  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Jelfenoa*f 
writings.  Those  who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him  for  upwards  of  twenty  yesn, 
and  who  often  heard  him  discuss  Hamilton's  public  and  personal  character  (even  vitt 
Colonel  Monroe !),  never  heard  the  faintest  allusion  of  the  kind. 

s  See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  722.  The  tone  of  the  entire  paragraph  dasorm 
attention,  but  we  have  not  room  for  it. 
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Wolcott's  instinct  of  safety  was  keener  than  Hamilton's.  Tlie 
latter  had  submitted  the  draft  of  the  paper  to  him  before  publi- 
cation, and  on  the  first  of  the  above  declarations  Wolcott  made 
the  following  commentary : 

**  I  hftTo  DO  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  declaration  as  you  mean  to 
be  understood ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  reflect  whether  you  have  not  advised  some 
connection  with  England,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  joint  hostilities  with  France. 
If  80,  the  declaration  ought  to  be  properly  qualified.** ' 

Thereupon  Hamilton  appended  the  following  foot-note  to  his 
original  statement : 

**  I  mean  a  lasting  connection.  From  what  I  recollect  of  the  train  of  my  ideas, 
U  18  possible  I  may  at  some  time  have  suggested  a  temporary  connection  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  against  France,  in  the  event  of  a  definitive  rupture ;  but  of 
thk  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  well  remember  that  the  expediency  of  the  measure  was 
always  problematical  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  have  occasionally  discouraged  it."  * 

We  are  then  to  suppose  that  even  after  this  pointed  reminder 
by  a  confederate,  General  Hamilton  had  wholly  forgotten  his 
Btapendous  South  American  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  "  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  " — his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 

1  See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  473. 

*  Some  other  assertions  contained  in  the  paper  should  be  read  in  the  same  connection. 
After  mentioning  that  subsequent  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the  Government 
of  FVance,  the  writer  had  urged  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  Mr.  Jefferson  or 
Mr.  Madison  to  be  one,  to  make  another  attempt  to  negotiate,  he  proceeds  to  say,  as  if 
expressing  his  feelings  thenceforth  down  to  the  period  of  his  writing  (in  1800) : 

'*  In  fine,  I  have  been  disposed  to  go  greater  lengths  to  avoid  rupture  with  France 
than  with  Great  Britain ;  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  reconciliation  with  the  former 
than  with  the  ktter."  •♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

'*  Let  any  fair  man  pronoonce,  whether  the  circumstances  which  have  been  disclosed 
bespeak  the  partisan  of  Great  Britain  or  the  man  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
thia  country.  Let  any  delicate  man  decide  whether  it  must  not  be  shocking  to  an 
Sngennous  mind,  to  have  to  combat  a  slander  so  \ile,  after  ha\ing  sacrificed  the  interests 
ofniB  family,  and  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  ^e  service  of  that  country,  in  coun- 
•el  and  in  the  field." 

It  will  be  found  throughout  this  whole  paper  that  in  every  minute  point  of  his  conduct 
where  he  had  leaned  to  a  liberal  line  of  policy  towards  France  and  towards  his  political 
adversaries  at  home — or  where  he  had  occasionally  resisted  the  pretensions  of  England 
(as  in  the  matter  of  Jay's  treaty) — General  Hamilton's  memory  had  sofibred  no  lapses ! 

But  the  document  does  not,  perhaps,  contain  anymore  remarkable  sentences  than  the 
following.    We  preserve  the  original  italicization : 

*'  The  circumstances  of  my  late  military  situation  have  much  less  to  do  with  my  per- 
sonal discontent  than  some  others.  In  respect  to  them,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  owed  my 
appointment  to  the  station  and  rank  I  held,  to  the  txprett  ttipidation  of  General  Washing- 
ton, when  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  aroiy,  afterwards  p^rempfori/j/  vMuted  upon 
bynim,  in  eppoaition  to  the  ttrong  witheM  of  the  President ;  and  that,  though  second  in 
rank,  I  was  not  promoted  to  the  first  place,  when  it  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Cominander-in-Chief.  As  to  the  former,  I  uiould  have  no  cause  to  complain,  if  there  had 
not  been  an  apparent  inconsistencv  in  the  measures  of  the  President ;  if  he  had  not 
nominated  meju^t  on  the  list  of  Major-Generals,  and  attempted,  afterwards,  to  place  me 


After  reading  this,  let  the  reader  consult  the  documents  referred  to  at  p.  422  of  this 
▼Glome. 
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regard  to  the  command  of  the  expedition — ^his  correspond- 
ence with  Miranda — his  correspondence  with  King — his  letters 
to  Giinn  and  Otis,  pointing  out  the  necessary  preparations  and 
avowing  the  object — which  things  had  extended  to  a  period 
within  a  few  months,  and  all  of  which  had  occurred  within  two 
or  three  years ;  or  that  he  only,  after  an  effort,  remembered  them 
so  vaguely,  that  "he  was  not  certain "  of,  and  continued  most 
decidedly  to  mistake  their  true  character. 

And  condescending  to  invoke  a  degree  of  shelter  from  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  name.  General  Hamilton  had  for- 
gotten that  he  and  the  former  had  ever  disagreed  in  regard  to 
the  pretensions  of  England  in  relation  to  neutrals — wholly  fo^ 
gotten,  for  example,  the  difference  of  their  views  in  regard  to 
complying  with  the  demand  of  the  British  Minister  for  the 
restitution  by  the  United  States  of  the  prizes  made  by  French 
privateers,  fitted  out  in  Charleston,  in  1793. 

The  effect  of  Hamilton's  pamphlet  on  the  public  mind  was 
what  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  encouraged  the  Republi- 
cans, and  it  threw  the  brand  of  dissension  among  their  oppo- 
nents. The  moderate  Federalists  to  a  man  condemned  it,  and 
among  the  ultra-Federalists,  or  Hamiltonians,  criticisms  were 
freely  indulged  in  respect  to  both  its  expediency  and  its  temper. 

The  venerable  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  a  most  ardent  Fe- 
deralist, and  deeply  alarmed  by  "  the  turbulent  and  disorganizing 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  under  the  worn-out  disguise  of  equal  liberty 
and  right,  and  equal  division  of  property,  held  out  to  the  indo- 
lent and  needy,"  *  approved  of  Hamilton's  pamphlet ;  bat  he 
wrote  McHenry  that  "all  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  blamed 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  considered  his  publication  ill-timed." 

Cabot  informed  Hamilton  that  all  his  "  friends  were  dis- 
mayed," and  he  subsequently  added :  "  all  agree  that  the  exe- 
cution is  masterly ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
accused  by  respectable  men  of  egotism,  and  some  very  worthy 

^  See  Carroll  to  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  tI.  p.  467.  The  whole  corres- 
pondence of  this  excellent  man,  at  this  period,  shows  that  he  had  great  apprehendoBS 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Repablican  party.  He  had  once,  he  says,  seen  a  letter  ttom  Jef 
ferson,  which  contained  this  strange  statement,  *'  that  topreserre  the  liberties  of  a  peo- 

Sle,  a  revolution  once  in  a  centm'v  was  necessary."    The  reader  will  remember  that 
It.  Jefferson  repeatedly  uttered  this  sentiment,  at  the  period  of  **  Shay's  rebellioo,"  he 
then  being  Minister  in  France — only,  we  believe,  the  proper  space  between  rebelKons 

"     "       " "  theo- 

be 
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and  sensible  men  say  you  have  exhibited  the  same  vanity  in 
your  book,  which  you  charge  as  a  dangerous  quality  and  great 
^weakness  in  Mr.  Adams."  * 

The  Eepublican  newspapers  did  not,  of  course,  fail  to  profit 
by  these  divisions  among  their  opponents.  They  attacked  the 
President  for  what  he  had  done,  the  commander  of  the  armv 
for  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  held  respon- 
sible by  the  public  for  most  of  Hamilton's  political  progeny ; 
but  still  the  tide  of  Republican  sympathy  was  in  his  favor,  as 
between  the  two.  lie  who  seeks  his  enemy's  life  in  the  battle's 
front,  feels  compassion  when  he  sees  him  stricken  down  from  be- 
hind. Or  if  he  lacks  this  degree  of  magnanimity,  the  instinct  of 
humanity  teaches  him  to  dread  and  detest  the  treachery,  which, 
if  tolerated  under  any  pretences,  would  shatter  all  the  bonds  of 
moral  obligation  and  leave  no  man  safe  in  any  position  this  side 
the  grave. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  popular  sympathy  was  not  keener, 
when  the  previous  public  and  private  careers  of  Adams  and 
Hamilton  rose  in  review,  to  institute  that  comparison  which  the 
latter  haughtily  challenged  in  his  paper.  But  the  fury  of  the 
partisan  fray  leaves  scarcely  so  much  of  mercy  or  magnanimity 
in  the  bosom  as  does  the  physical  combat,  where  life  instead 
of  the  success  of  opinions  is  at  stake.  And  probably  Mr. 
Adams's  opponents  felt  that,  like  a  Wallenstein,  he  met  a  not  un- 
deserved fate,  though  it  might  not  be  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  dealt  the  blow. 

Hamilton's  disavowals  of  all  English  leanings  in  his  previous 
line  of  foreign  policy  were  regarded  and  commented  on  by 
the  Republicans  with  scornful  incredulity — though  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  forgotten  South  American  projects.  Their  fire 
became  so  close  and  embarrassing,  that  he  meditated  coming 
forward  with  a  public  defence,  and  summoning  ex-Secretary 
Pickering  as  a  compurgator."  Shrewd  Wolcott  probably  thought 
enough  had  already  been  said  on  the  subject.  He  had  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  before  him  of  the  success  of  General  Hamilton's 
auto-biographical  public  letters.  From  some  quarter,  or  by  his 
own  second  thought,  the  latter  was  persuaded  to  forego  his  design. 

And  here  we  will  for  a  time  drop  the  curtain  over  this 

■  Bee  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  tL  p.  482.  *  n>id.  vol.  vi.  pp.  477,  484. 
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broken  host,  and  its  leaders  desperately  grappling  with  each 
other,  on  the  verge  of  the  decisive  engagement,  to  cast  our  eyea 
over  the  Republican  lines,  advancing  in  perfect  array,  with  quick 
step  and  trumpets  ringing  notes  of  joyous  confidence. 

We  have  little  to  relate.  No  strange  incidents  had  marked 
their  progress  since  the  Presidential  caucus.  They  had  but  one 
leader,  and  all  gladly  acknowledged  him.  It  was  afterwards 
believed  that  Burr  set  on  foot  some  machinations  to  do  for  him- 
self what  Hamilton  was  laboring  to  do  for  Pinckney ;  but  if  this 
was  so,  he  relied  on  means  so  stealthy  that  they  were  not  con- 
fided to  beyond  a  mere  handful  of  instruments ;  he  afifected  de- 
votion to  his  chief,  and  consequently  he  did  not  in  the  least 
break  in  upon  the  order  and  harmony  of  party  iupveinent.  And, 
first,  what  were  the  occupations  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  chief  magistracy  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  spent  the  entire  summer  of  1800  in  close 
retirement.  By  his  daily  memoranda,  lying  under  our  eye,  we 
are  authorized  to  say  that,  from  the  time  he  reached  home  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  the  spring  until  his  return  to  it 
in  the  fall,  after  the  election,  he  was  but  twice  absent  from  home 
further  than  Charlottesville — once  to  a  more  remote  point  in  the 
same  county,  and  once  on  a  short  visit  to  his  Bedford  estate. 
We  find  him  particularly  busy  throughout  this  season  in  farming 
occupations,  in  his  little  nail  factory ,  and  in  burning  bricks  for 
completing  his  house. 

In  running  our  eye  over  the  various  current  memoranda,  we 
find  a  couple  which  may  interest  the  curious  reader.  The  first 
shows  Mr.  Jefferson's  annual  contribution  to  the  direct  Uni- 
ted States  tax  on  one  of  his  estates. 


Taxes  to  the  United  States,  in  Albemarle^  1800. 
4564  acres  of  land  at  |5  00  (.384  per  $100)     $87  62 
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And  here  we  have  the  census  of  his  family  (in  Albemarle) 
as  given  the  same  year : 


Males,  free  whites  ander  10 

2 

Females,  do  2=4 

"     of  10  and  under  16 

1 

"              0=1 

**       "  16  and  under  26 

8 

**              1=4 

"      "  26  and  under  46 

1 

'«              0=1 

"      "45  and  upwards 

1 

•*              0=1 

Slaves       .... 

• 

98 

104 

The  account-book,  the  farm-book,  etc,  give  their  usual  de- 
tails. The  stagnation  of  commerce  had  reached  the  plantere  of 
Virginia  as  well  as  the  mercantile  class  of  the  cities.  Markets 
were  dull.  Mr.  Jefferson's  tobacco  crop  of  the  preceding  year 
remained  unsold. 

The  following  letter  gives  a  sufficient  glimpse  of  farm  mat- 
ters for  the  season : 

To  Maria  Jetterson  Eppxs,  Moht  Blanco. 

MovnoBLLO,  Jvly  4, 1800. 
Mt  dxak  Maria  : 

We  have  heard  not  a  word  of  you  since  the  moment  jou  left  us.    I  hope  jou 

had  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.    The  runs  which  began  to  fall  here  the  next  day 

gave  me  uneasiness  lest  they  should  have  overtaken  you  also.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bache 

baTe  been  with  us  till  the  dny  before  yesterday.    Mrs.  Monroe  is  now  in  our  neigh- 

borhood  to  continue  daring  the  sickly  months.  Our  forte-piano  arrived  a  day  or  two 

after  you  left  us.    It  has  been  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  being  well 

covered  was  only  much  untuned.    I  have  given  it  a  poor  tuning.    It  is  the  delight 

of  the  family,  and  all  pronounce  what  your  choice  will  be.    Your  sister  does  not 

hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  any  harpsichord  she  ever  saw  except  her  own.    And  it  is 

easy  to  see  it  is  only  the  celestini  which  retains  that  preference.    It  is  as  easily 

tuned  as  a  spinette,  and  will  not  need  it  half  as  often.    Our  harvest  has  been  a  very 

fine  one.    I  finish  to-day.    It  is  the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  had. 

A  murder  in  our  neighborhood  is  the  theme  of  its  present  conversation.  George 
Carter  shot  Birch  of  Charlottesville,  in  his  own  door,  and  on  very  slight  provocation. 
He  died  in  a  few  minutes.    The  examining  court  meets  to-morrow. 

As  your  harvest  must  be  over  as  soon  as  ours,  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Eppcs  and 

yourself    All  nre  well  here  except  Ellen,  who  is  rather  drooping  than  sick ;  and  all 

are  impatient  to  see  you — no  one  so  much  as  he  whose  happiness  is  wrapped  up  in 

yours.    My  affections  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  tenderest  love  to  yourself.    Hasten  to  tis. 

Adieu. 

Th.  Jkfvkrson. 

We  have  sharplj  inspected  the  minute  pocket  account-book 
of  the  year  (where  every  expense,  from  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
to  dropping  a  penny  into  a  charity  box,  went  down  with  inex- 
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orable  method)  for  evidences  that  a  fierce  election  campaign 
was  raging.  We  find  fifty  dollars  "  paid  Callender ;"  and  tlhds 
is  the  only  expenditure  which  carries  any  appearance  of  a  poli- 
tical dotcceur.  There  are  a  few  entries  of  trifling  payments  which 
do  not  explain  themselves.  They  may  therefore  have  been  for 
political  objects,  but  the  names,  and  other  accompaniments,  do 
not  lead  us  to  that  inference.  Mr.  Jeflferson  made  one  journey 
to  Charlottesville,  on  a  week  day,*  which  cost  him  precisely  "  a 
shilling."  In  his  further  trip  in  the  county,  already  men- 
tioned, he  expended  "  a  dollai*."  In  going  to  Bedford  and  re- 
turning, his  expenses  foot  up  at  something  less  than  ten  dollarg. 
This  shows,  at  least,  that  Presidential  candidates  were  not  fol- 
lowed about  at  that  day  by  crowds  eating  and  drinking  at  their 
expense,  or  by  troops  of  political  mendicants  extorting  money 
on  one  pretence  or  another. 

There  are,  however,  more  newspapers  charged  than  usual 
We  find  no  payments  for  other  publications.  We  believe  we 
are  authorized  to  say  that  his  political  expenses  were  not  larger 
than  if  he  had  not  been  a  Presidential  candidate,  unless  in  the 
imimportant  item  of  newspapers. 

These  are  very  insignificant  facts  in  themselves  considered; 
but  they  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
fashions  which  have  been  introduced  (though  perhaps  less 
directly  into  Presidential  elections  than  some  others)  by  that 
thoughtless  or  corrupt  profusion  of  candidates  and  their  friends, 
which  has  established  (in  some  localities)  a  class  of  swindling 
parasites  who  fasten  themselves  on  candidates  for  important 
offices,  and  under  one  pretence  or  another  of  ^^  legitimate  elec- 
tion expenses,"  contrive  to  more  than  subtract  their  salaries 
in  advance — and  what  is  worse,  make  them  contributors  to  what 
they  cannot  but  suspect,  however  resolutely  they  avert  their 
eyes,  is  a  bribe,  or  wholly  improper  dotcceur  wrapped  up  in  a 
thin  disguise. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney  could 
have  shown  as  clean  a  record  as  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  particular. 
They  had  the  support  of  the  old  train-bands  of  the  Treasury 
department — the  men  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  frauds 
under  the  Assumption,  under  bills  to  pay  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  soldiers,  etc.    But  Mr.  Adams  was  personally  a  pure 

^  He  alBo  attended  church  there  on  Sunday. 
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man  in  all  respects.  And  if  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  ever  in  public  or  private  life  acted  otherwise  than  as  a 
manly,  pure,  and  high-toned  politician,  patriot  and  gentleman, 
we  have  failed  to  discover  a  solitary  evidence  of  the  fact* 

There  is  the  usual  long  hiatus  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  summer 
correspondence — but  three  letters  being  preserved  in  life  files 
between  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  May,  and  its  reassem- 
bling in  November,  1800 ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  if  a 
pmdent  man  felt  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  copies  of  any  of  his 
letters,  it  would  be  of  his  political  ones  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
— ^for  certainly  none  others  would  be  more  likely  to  be  after- 
wards misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 

One  of  these  letters,  addressed  to  Uriah  McGregory,  of  Con- 
necticut, alluded  to  a  statement  made  by  "the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  Smith,  of  Shena,"  publicly  in  his  pulpit,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Bon  '•  had  obtained  his  property  by  fraud  and  robbery ;  that  in 
one  instance,  he  had  defrauded  and  robbed  a  widow  and  father- 
less children  of  an  estate  to  which  he  was  executor,  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  by  keeping  the  property  and  paying  them 
in  money  at  tlie  nominal  rate,  when  it  was  worth  no  more  than 
forty  for  one ;  and  that  all  this  could  be  proved." 

This  went  beyond  Cobbet !  He  averred  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  obtained  his  property  by  cheating  British  creditors. 

A  good  deal  more  virulence  was  exhibited  towards  Jefferson 
by  the  Federalists  in  New  England  than  elsewhere ;  and  the 
'*  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  "  on  his  private  character,  much 
exceeded  in  frequency  and  severity  those  of  the  lay  champions 
of  the  press,  and  of  political  haranguers  out  of  the  pulpit.  One 
distinguished  divine  drew  a  long  and  labored  parallel  between 
him  and  the  wicked  Rehoboam  ;  and  the  "  sermon  "  was  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  land.  It  is  probable  that  in 
more  than  half  the  pulpits  in  New  England  he  was  publicly 
(either  directly  or  by  innuendo  broad  enough  for  the  dullest  to 
understand)  stigmatized  in  "  sermons  "  preached  on  Sunday,  as 
an  "  atheist,"  or  "  French  infidel,"  and  the  people  were  exhorted 
as  they  feared  God  or  valued  their  own  safety  and  religious  free- 
dom, to  vote  against  so  impious  a  wretch. 

1  We  think  this  remark  applies  fairly  to  nearly  all  the  leading  South  Carolina  Fede 
nlists.    Hamilton's  mouth-piece,  '^Phocion  Smith,"  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the 
greediest  of  the  *^  Treasury  Squad  ;'*  but  the  whole  funily  of  the  Pinckneys,  tiie  Rat- 
wdges,  the  Hngers,  etc.,  were  men  above  personal  suspicion. 
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The  "  drum  ecclesiastic  "  was  also  beaten  to  some  extent  in 
New  York,  where  New  England  emigration  had  carried  the 
spirit  of  hierocracy — a  disposition  in  the  clergy  to  control,  and 
a  willingness  in  the  people  to  submit  to  their  control,  in  a  con- 
siderable class  of  secular  affairs. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  John  M.  Mason,  of  the  city  of  New 
York — the  particular  friend  of  General  Hamilton — published  a 
pamphlet  in  September  (1800),  entitled,  "  The  voice  of  Warning 
to  Christians  on  the  ensuing  Election ;"  and  as  it  is  republished 
in  his  collected  Works,  we  are  to  infer  it  was  intended  as  a  con- 
tribution to  permanent  history — or  rather  for  the  preservation 
of  statements  and  arguments  designed  to  influence  the  conclu- 
sions of  history  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  attack. 

Dr.  Mason  informed  his  readers  that  the  belief  of  Mr.  Jeffiav 
son's  infidelity  had  for  years  been  uniform  and  strong ;  but  that 
now,  "  happily  for  truth  and  for  us,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written 
and  he  had  printed."  The  publication  thus  referred  to  was  the 
Notes  on  Virginia ;  and  he  proceeded  to  show  wherein,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  that  production  directly  attacked  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.* 

Dr.  Mason  declared  that  Mazzei  (name  of  ill  omen  to  Jeffer 
son)  told  a  Kev.  Mr.  Smith  that  on  once  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  ruinous  condition  of  a  church  to  Jefferson,  the  latter 
replied :  "  It  is  good  enough  for  him  who  was  bom  in  a  man- 
ger." The  Doctor  said  "  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  had  been 
desperate  enough  to  challenge  this  anecdote  as  a  calumny  fabri- 
cated for  electioneering  purposes."  But  he  had  it  himself  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  has  no  idea  that  Mazzei  would  have 
been  guilty  of  "  trumping  up  a  deliberate  lie  "  against  a  brother 
infidel.  If  anything  more  was  wanting  it  would  be  proved  by 
"  his  [Jefferson's]  solicitude  for  wresting  the  Bible  from  the  hands 
of  their  children — his  notoriously  unchristian  character — his  dis- 
regard of  all  the  evidences  of  divine  worship — his  utter  and  open 
contempt  of  the  Lord's  day,"  etc.  Lastly,  he  pronounced  stem 
maranatha  on  the  man  "  who  writes  against  the  truths  of  God's 
word ;  who  makes  not  even  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  who  is 
without  Sabbaths ;  without  the  sanctuary ;  without  so  much  as  a 
decent  external  respect  for  the  faith  and  worship  of  Christians." 

^  The  arguments  on  these  heads  deserve  attention;  and  we  wfll  present  tbea. 
some  commeuts,  in  the  Affendiz.    (See  Appendix,  No.  18.) 
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Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  a  learned,  able,  and  devout  man  ; 
would  have  belied  no  man  intentionally ;  and  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  danger  of  getting  out  of  one's  province — of  drabbling  the 
clerical  cassock  in  the  dirty  pools  of  politics.  We  present  his 
statements  as  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  selecting 
them  rather  than  others  because  he  is  a  well-known  man,  and 
because  his  production  has  been  perpetuated  where  it  will  enter 
theological  libraries  for  generations  to  come.* 

And  it  is  proper  that  the  reader  understand  how  that  per- 
Bonal  dislike,  as  it  may  be  called,  first  seriously  commenced 
between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  certain  churches,  which  was  not 
destined  to  die  away  during  the  lives  of  the  existing  generation. 
He  always  attributed  the  wide  spread  and  vehement  attack  they 
made  on  him  to  his  agency  in  overthrowing  the  church  estab- 
lishment of  Virginia.  Whether  this  cause  had  any  weight 
every  one  can  form  his  own  conclusion  ;  but  we  must  keep  in 
view  two  or  three  facts.  Neither  the  doctrines  nor  the  practical 
result  of  the  Virginia  "  Act  for  religious  freedom  "  then  gene- 
rally prevailed.  Establishments  still  existed,  and  good  men  still 
believecj  that  they  were  absolutely  requisite  for  the  proper  sup- 
port of  teachers  of  religion.  It  was  still  common  in  some  quar- 
ters for  politicians  to  laud  church  establishments — a  pretty  sure 
indication  that  they  were  yet  regarded  as  popular  in  the 
community.*  It  certainly,  then,  was  not  a  wild  and  far-fetched 
inference  that  the  prominent  example  and  precedent  of  abolish- 
ing hierarchy  in  Virginia  had  drawn  on  the  head  of  its  author 
the  enmity  of  such  religious  denominations  as  elsewhere  continued 

1  It  is  placed  in  jaxtaposition  with  a  discoone  on  Hamilton  abounding  in  the  most 
fenrid  enlogj. 

*  "  Phocion  Smith  "  (William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina)  published  a  pamphlet  of  per- 
sonal and  oftentimes  scurriloas  assault  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  contained  the  following 

*^ho  act  for  establishing  religious  freedom  in  Virginia  (the  necessity  for  which  1b  not 
yery  obvious)  has  been  much  extolled  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  panegyrists.  I  ask  them,  what 
good  effects  has  it  produced  ?  Does  religion  flourish  in  Virginia  more  than  it  did,  or  more 
Iban  in  tiie  Eastern  States  ?  Is  public  worship  better  attended  ?  Are  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  better  supported  than  in  the  Eastern  States? 

^*  That  act,  which  is  nearly  all  preamble,  setting  forth  a  scries  of  principles,  some  of 
which  are  proved  by  late  experience  in  France  to  be  very  questionable,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  an  immediate  tendency  to  produce  a  total  disregard  to  public  worship,  an  abso- 
lute indifference  to  all  religion  whatever.  It  states  among  other  things,  *  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  support  even  the  ministers  of  our  own  religious  persuasion,  and  that 
our  ciril  rights  have  no  more  dependence  on  our  religious  opiuions.  ttum  on  our  opinions 
In  phytic  or  geometry.'  The  act  then  declares,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  anv  religious  worship  or  minister  whatever,  and  that  all  men  shall  be 
free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinions,  in  matters  of  religion,  with- 
out diminishing  their  civil  capacities.     ««««*• 

"  What  a  conformitv  do  we  find  between  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  in  matters 
ofnligion,sndthoseo'fTomPaineI"    •  •  •  •  • 
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popular  or  combined  legislative  majority  to  rule,  or  even  to  be 
represented  by  the  same  proportinate  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  Republicans  were  allowed  the  choice  of  having  the 
State  disfranchised,  or  agreeing  to  conditions  which  would  give 
them  one  more  elector  than  their  opponents — ^practically  give 
the  State  one  electoral  vote.  And  they  submitted  to  these 
terms. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  Federalists  had  hoped  to  carry  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  were  not  certain  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  electoral  districts,  their  leaders  meditated  abolishing 
the  ]K>pular  election  and  giving  the  choice  to  the  Legislature. 
We  are  furnished  here  with  an  instructive  specimen  of  how  far 
the  fear  of  some  extreme  may  drive  patriotic  and  excellent  men 
into  setting  extreme  examples.  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton, 
**  disliked  laws  and  changes  suited  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion," 
but  his  apprehensions  of  "  a  Jacobinical  President "  and  of  "  the 
insidious  policy  of  Virginia  "  were  so  extreme  thas  he  "  hoped 
the  Legislature  would  choose,  jpro  hac  vice^  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President."  He  said  he  "  hoped  so,  because  he 
was  not  certain  that  the  new  House  of  Delegates,  even  if  Federal, 
would  pass  such  a  law,  as  many  of  them  "  would  probably  be 
instructed  not  to  vote  for  it.'"  The  Federalists  were  not  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  deciding  this  nice  question,  for  the  Republi- 
cans elected  a  majority  of  the  Legislature. 

The  second  session  of  the  sixth  Congress  convened  in  the 
new  capital  on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  President's  speech  was  short,  dignified  and  moderate. 
He  informed  Congress  that  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  last 
Bession,  the  officers  and  soldiera  of  the  temporary  army  had  been 
discharged ;  he  renewed  his  recommendation  for  an  extension 
of  the  judiciary  system ;  and  declared  that  the  difficulties  which 
had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  British 
treaty  continued,  but  that  sincere  endeavors  were  being  made 
by  the  government  to  produce  an  amicable  termination  of  them. 
He  said  our  Envoys  to  France  had  been  received  by  the  First 
Consul  "  with  the  respect  due  to  their  characters,  and  three  per- 
Bons  with  equal  powers  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them ;" 
that  ^^  although  at  the  date  of  the  last  official  intelligence  the 
negotiation  had  not  terminated,  yet  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  our 

^  Carroll  to  Hamilton.    Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  4G8. 
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efforts  to  effect  an  accommodation  would  at  length  meet  with  a 
success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  with  which  they  had  been 
BO  often  repeated."  Yet  while  endeavoring  to  preserve  har- 
mony with  all  nations,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  "  dangerous 
imprudence"  to  abandon  defensive  measures.  He  therefore 
recommended  the  continuance  of  those  for  strengthening  the 
navy,  for  the  fortification  of  some  of  our  principal  seaports  and 
harbors,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  Washington  on  the  24:th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  took  the  chair  of  the  Senate  on  the  28th. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  "Wolcott  retired  from  the  Triasurj 
department.  He  had  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  8th  of 
November,  but  offered  to  remain  until  the  end  of  December,  not 
only  to  transfer  the  business  of  the  department  to  another  with- 
out injury,  but  also  to  afford  "  to  the  President  suitable  time  to 
designate  his  successor."  After  staying  long  enough  to  hunt 
down  his  victim,  and  enjoy  pretty  near  all  the  power  and 
emolument  he  could  derive  from  his  position,  this  gentleman 
plumed  himself  greatly  on  the  delicacy  of  this  retirement  He 
wrote  his  wife  December  31st : 

**  I  was  never  better  pleased  with  any  act  in  my  life  than  with  my  remgnatioQ.tt 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  I  did.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only  way  I  could 
have  token  to  avoid  dishonor.*^  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Mr.  Jefferson,  supposing  the  result 
of  the  election  sufficiently  settled,  wrote  Chancellor  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  New  York,  inviting  him  to  accept  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Navy. 

He  wrote  Colonel  Burr  on  the  16th,  and  after  informing  him 
of  the  supposed  success  of  the  Republican  candidates — and  diat 
it  was  then  rumored  that  one  Republican  vote  would  be  with- 
held from  Burr  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  at  least 
one  vote  in  Georgia,  but  that  the  latter  would  still  stand  four  or 
five  votes  above  Mr.  Adams — ^he  added  a  remark  which  becomes 
interesting  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events : 

**  However,  it  was  badly  managed  not  to  have  arranged  ^th  certainty  what 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  hazard.  It  was  the  more  material,  because  I  underttand 
several  of  the  high-flying  Federalists  have  expressed  their  hope  that  the  two  Repob* 
licon  tickets  may  be  equal,  and  their  determination  in  that  case  to  preTent  a  dioice 

'  Gibbs's  Memoin,  etc.,  voL  iL  p.  463. 
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by  the  House  of  RcpresentatiTca  (which  they  are  strong  enough  to  do),  and  let  tht 
Gorernment  devolve  on  a  President  of  the  Senate.  Decency  required  that  I  should 
be  so  entirely  passive  during  the  late  contest  that  I  never  once  asked  whether 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  prevent  so  many  from  dropping  votes  intentionally, 
as  might  frustrate  half  the  Republican  wish ;  nor  did  I  doubt,  till  lately,  that  such 
had  been  made."  * 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  success  in  New  York  was,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  judicious  selection  of  the  legislative  can- 
didates in  the  metropolis  of  that  State.  Had  the  Republican 
ticket  been  so  composed  as  to  fail  to  draw  the  full  support  of  two 
great  personal  parties — the  Clintons  and  Livingstons — success 
might  have  been  problematical.  Governor  George  Clinton  and 
the  talented  Brockholst  Livingston  were  placed  on  the  ticket. 
Revolutionary  feeling  was  appealed  to,  by  using  the  name  of 
General  Gates.  Other  men  of  great  influence  and  popularity 
were  embraced  in  the  nomination.  Tliough  the  fact  has  been 
disputed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unjust  to  deny  to  the  shrewd 
and  artful  Burr  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  of  arranging  this 
ticket.*  But  here  his  influence  ended.  Neither  the  Clintons 
nor  the  Livingstons  were  friendly  to  him.'    He  had  little  per- 

*  The  tenor  of  these  remarks  shows  how  absurd  is  the  gossip  preserved  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  a  letter  from  Wolcott  to  Edwards,  that  Burr  complained  of  bad  faith  because  Virginia 

fave  fifteen  votes  for  Samuel  Adams  in  1796,  and  tnat  in  1800  he  *'  required  as  a  con* 
ttion  of  his  consent  to  being  a  candidate,  that  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
Republican  party  should  write  letters,  stating  that  their  honor  was  pledged  to  endeavor  to 
procure  for  nim  an  equal  vote  with  Mr.  Jefferson."   (Gibbs's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  488.) 
>  See  Hammond's  remarks  on  this  subject.    Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i. 
p.  136. 

•  The  brilliant  pamphleteer,  "Aristides"  (William  P.  Van  Ness)— a  writer  always 
exhibiting  vastly  more  talent  than  principle — did,  indeed,  assert  the  contrary;  and 
quoted  Matthew  L.  Davis,  to  prove  that  at  an  interview  between  Burr  and  George  Clin* 
ton  (held  to  enable  the  former  to  persuade  the  latter  to  allow  his  name  to  go  on  the 
New  York  ticket),  Clinton  declared  *'tbat  he  had  long  entertained  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  talents  a?  a  statesman,  and  his  firmness  as  a  Republican — that 
he  conceived  him  to  be  an  accommodating  trimmer,"  etc. — and  finally,  thiat  if  Mr.  Burr 
had  been  the  candidate,  he  ^*  would  have  acted  with  pleasure  and  with  vigor." 

Davis  quotes  and  assumes  the  paternity  of  these  statements  in  his  Life  of  Burr  (vol.  iL 
pp.  58,  59),  and  declares  their  correctness  was  never  publicly  denied  by  either  of  the 
gentlemen  named. 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  specimen  of  effronterv.  A  ^' Reply  to  Aristides" 
did  appear,  in  which  was  iB[iven  an  authorized  version  on  the  part  of  George  Clinton,  of 
what  passed  at  the  interview  between  him  and  Burr.  In  this  every  material  statement 
of  Davis  was  denied.  The  writer  declared  that  he  '*had  every  reason  to  believe  "  that 
Mr.  Clinton  ** had  the  most  exalted  opinion"  of  Mr.  Jefferson — that  the  latter  "had  not 
in  the  Union  a  sincerer  friend,  a  more  ardent  admirer  of  his  administration."  '*  Nor  did 
he  question  his  firmness  as  a  Republican — of  this  Governor  Clinton  was  sensible  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  famished  the  most  satisfactory  and  incontrovertible  proof;"  that  "he 
had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Burr  aspirea  to  the  Presidency ;  and  then,  aa  now, 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  him  at  the  head  of  the  Government." 

TMs  "  Reply  "  was  fathered  by  Cheetham,  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Citizen,"  the 
organ  of  that  branch  of  the  Republican  party  to  which  the  Clintons  adhered ;  and  under- 
stood, says  Hammond,  to  be  " especially  under  the  influence  of  DeWitt  Clinton" — Uie 
nephew  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  "  Aristides  "  (Van  Ness)  attributed  this  reply  to 
the  caustic  pen  of  DeWitt  Clinton  himself— but  whether  he  or  Cheetham  was  the  real 
author,  the  denial  was  equally  authoritative. 

The  (Hintonian  writers  assigned  special  reasons  for  Matthew  L.  Davis's  malicioiu  Tio 
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sonal  popularity  among  the  body  of  the  people  to  sustain  him. 
It  was  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct,  in  smuggling  through  the 
Legislature  a  bill  which,  while  its  professed  object  was  "  to  incor- 
porate an  association  (the  'Manhattan  Company')  to  supply 
the  city  of  New  York  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,"  really 
established  an  immense  bank,  with  its  stock  placed  within  the 
reach  of  Burr  and  his  political  friends,  which  defeated  the 
Republican  city  ticket  in  the  spring  of  1799.  He  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  ticket,  and  carried  it  down,  where,  for  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  Republicans  had  been  easily  successful. 
Scarcely  a  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  had  he  been  a  city 
candidate  in  1800,  the  same  result  would  have  again  followed. 
He  understood  this,  and  wishing  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  to 
look  after  his  interests  there,  procured  himself  to  be  returned 
from  the  county  of  Orange. 

The  moment  the  New  York  Legislature  was  elected,  it  was 
filled  with  prominent  and  influential  Republicans,  who  would 
assist  in  choosing  an  electoral  college  friendly  to  Mr.  Burr  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  because  he  was  the  regular  nominee  of 
their  party;  but  the  most  prominent  of  these  were  not  cordial 
to  him  personally  or  politically.  Burr  owed  immensely  more  to 
Jefferson's  popularity  in  the  State  of  New  York,  than  Jefferson 
owed  to  Burr's  popularity,  efforts  or  arts.  Had  their  positions 
on  the  ticket  been  reversed,  the  Republican  party  would  have 
been  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  that  State. 

Nay,  a  portion  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York — including 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  best  of  them — were,  it  is 
said,  on  the  watch  for  some  treachery  from  Burr  during  the 
electoral  canvass.  It  was  believed  that  he  concerted  with  one 
of  the  New  York  city  electors  to  drop  Jefferson's  name  on  the 
ballot.  This  was  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  General  Floyd, 
chairman  of  the  Electoral  College.  At  his  suggestion,  Oeneral 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  one  of  the  electors,  a  man  of  high  dignity 
and  consequence,  sportively  insisted   on  writing  each  of  his 

dictiveness  and  fabrications  against  Jeflbrson  on  this  and  other  occasions.  In  "  A  View 
of  the  Political  Conduct  of  Aaron  Burr,  Esq.,"  printed  in  New  York  in  1802,  a  ladkroai 
accoont  is  given  of  Davis's  pnrsning  Mr.  JelTerson  to  Monticello  in  qnest  of  an  appoinV 
ment  to  a  lacrative  office,  which  the  President  had  already  once  refused  to  give  him. 
After  unsparingly  ridicoling  Davis's  efforts  in  favor  of  Burr  daring  the  ballotings  in  the 
House  of  HeprGsentatives,  tne  writer  adds : 

'*  It  may  oe  proper  to  apologize  for  having  taken  notice  of  this  miserable  instmraent 
of  a  wretched  principal.  Bat  being  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Barr,  and  known  to  drenlatp 
his  opinions,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  develop  the  natore,  and,  in  Bome  degree,  tte 
extent  of  the  plot" 
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colleague's  ballots.  The  person  said  to  have  been  Burr's  instru- 
ment, if  he  entertained  the  design  imputed  to  him,  quailed 
under  the  certaintv  of  instant  detection. 

After  it  was  ascertained  to  a  moral  certainty  that  if  Penn- 
sylvania elected  Kepublican  electors,  the  Federal  candidates 
could  not  possibly  be  chosen,  it  was  alleged  that  Burr  and 
Jonathan  Dayton,  a  Federal  leader  in  New  Jersey  (late  Speaker 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  and  then  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress), entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Federal  elec- 
tors of  the  last-named  State,  already  chosen,  were,  instead  of 
throwing  away  their  votes  for  Mr.  Adams,  to  vote  for  Burr. 
This  would  have  given  the  latter  a  certain  triumph  over  Jeffer- 
son. The  fact  was  specifically  charged  by  Cheetham,  in  his 
View  of  the  Political  Conduct  of  Aaron  Burr,  published  in 
1802,  and  he  further  charged  that  this  arrangement  was  pub- 
licly admitted  by  Dayton  after  the  Presidential  election.  Judge 
Hammond  says : 

'*  The  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Aristides,  written  by  Judge  William  P.  Van  Ness, 
in  answer  to  Chcetham^s  *  View,'  does  not  contradict  this  statement.  The  subse- 
quent intimacy  between  Mr.  Dayton  and  Mr.  Burr,  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the 
former,  goes  still  further  to  confirm  this  statement.**  * 

Van  Ness  was  the  confidant,  newspaper  champion,  and  in- 
strument of  Burr,  and  a  keener  and  more  terrible  instrument — 
adding  to  the  sleek  glossiness  and  still  tread,  the  deadly  ferocity 
and  power  of  the  tiger  * — never  served  a  congenial  principal. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  Dayton  himself  would  have 
been  at  tlie  pains  to  deny,  or  au|horize  the  denial,  of  such  an 

^  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  toI.  i.  p.  141. 

*  It  was  this  *'  dark  and  malignant  spirit,"  as  Judge  Hammond  terms  him,  that  egged 
on  the  fatal  duel,  which  terminated  forever  the  fierce  rivalries  of  Burr  and  Hamilton.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  acted  as  the  second  of  the  former,  and  took  some  part  in  the 
correspondence.  Judge  Hammond,  who  knew  Van  Ness  well,  pronounced  him  **  one  of 
the  most  shrewd  and  sagacious  men  which  New  York  ever  produced." 

We  ought,  perhaps,  nere  to  remark  that  Judge  Hammond  personally  knew  all  the 
actors  in  these  rfew  York  scenes  well,  and  had  mixed  intimately  with  them  in  official  and 
other  circles.  He  was  himself  a  conspicuous  man  in  those  circles  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  great  fault  in  his  History,  is  its  lack  of  shadows.  His  gentle  and  benevolent 
heart  detected  guilt  with  reluctance,  and  dealt  with  it  in  mercv.  Where  he  condemns  a 
man  he  differed  with,  his  attempt  at  impartiality  is  apt  to  lead  him  almost  into  a  defence. 
His  most  frequent  errors  arise  n-om  the  fear  of  overpraising  his  friends.  We  knew  him 
welL  A  purer  and  honester  man — one  more  anxious  to  do  exact  justice  to  aU— we 
believe  never  existed. 

As  a  literary  production,  his  Political  History  of  New  York  cannot  rank  high.  But 
&a  an  impartial  political  History  of  its  times,  it  is  invaluable. 

Judge  Hammond's  manuscript  correspondence  was  submitted  to  our  inspection  after 
his  death.  We  learned  f^om  it  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  he  possessed  the  personal 
confidence  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  leaders  of  nearly  every  party  of  his  day. 
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allegation  as  this,  if  untrue.  As  this  and  similar  charges,  made 
at  about  the  same  period,  destroyed  the  political  character  and 
hopes  of  Burr,  it  would  be  supposed  he  would  have  procnred 
Dayton's  authoritative  denial,  could  it  have  been  obtained.  We 
infer  from  Judge  Hammond's  silence,  that  Dayton  made  no  such 
denial. 

It  was  stated  in  Cheetham's  "  View,"  that  after  it  was  known 
there  was  a  tie  between  Jeflferson  and  Burr  before  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Van  Ness  wrote 
Edward  Livingston  (one  of  the  New  York  members),  advising 
him  that  it  '*  was  the  sense  of  the  Republican  party  of  this  (New 
York)  State,  that  after  some  trials  in  the  House,  Mr.  Jefferson 
should  be  given  up  for  Mr.  Burr."  Judge  Hammond,  after 
mentioning  this  circumstance,  adds : 

"  This,  by  the  by,  was  notoriously  untrue.  Other  letters  were  written  to  tkt 
same  effect.  This  charge  is  made  in  Cheetham^s  *  View/  etc.,  which  was  ansvered 
by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  afSxed  die 
signature  of  Aristidcs.  In  that  pamphlet  he  does  not  deny  that  he  wrote  the  letter, 
and  such  a  letter,  to  Mr.  Livingston.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  that  letter  in 
written  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Colonel  Burr  ?^*  * 

Hammond,  on  a  review  of  the  facts,  makes  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Burr  sought,  in  advance  of  the  election,  by  all  practi- 
cable secret  means,  to  procure  his  own  election  over  the  head 
of  Jefferson — a  thing  rendered  attainable  by  a  fraud,  owing  to 
the  miserable  method  then  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for 
voting  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates. 

A  plausible  array  of  circumstances  can  be  shown  on  the 
other  side,  which,  with  the  readily-manufactured  additions  of  Mr. 
Burr's  biographer,  might,  undisputed,  produce  strong  impres- 
sions of  his  innocence.  But  candid  men,  on  full  investigation, 
will  generally,  we  think,  adopt  Hammond's  conclusion.  We 
regard  the  fact,  however,  as  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 
One  more  or  one  less  baseness,  in  a  life  of  infamy,  would  not 
sensibly  lighten  or  darken  a  picture,  the  general  coloring  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  no  dispute. 

Recurring  to  Jefferson's  correspondence,  another  passage  in 
his  letter  to  Burr  of  December  16th  is  here  recorded,  for  future 
reference : 

»  PoliUcal  History  of  New  York,  toI.  J.  p.  142. 
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"  While  I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
because  it  is  more  honorable,  and  doubtless  more  grateful  to  you  than  any  station 
within  the  competence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  yet  for  myself^  and  for  the  substan- 
tial service  of  the  public,  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we  sustain  of  your  aid  in  our 
new  Administration.  It  leaves  a  chasm  in  my  arrangements,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  filled  up.  I  had  endeavored  to  compose  an  Administration  whose  talents, 
integrity,  names,  and  dispositions,  should  at  once  inspire  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  public  mind,  and  insure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. I  lose  you  from  the  list,  and  am  not  sure  of  all  the  others.  Should  the 
gentlemen  who  possess  the  public  confidence  decline  taking  a  part  in  their  affairs, 
and  force  us  to  take  persons  unknown  to  the  people,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country 
may  realize  his  avowal  that  *  he  will  beat  down  the  Administration.^ 


1  »i 


He  wrote  to  Judge  Breckenridge,  three  days  later : 

*'  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  understood  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  (the  only  one  about  which  there  was  uncertainty)  has  given  a  Republican 
vote,  and  saved  us  from  the  consequences  of  the  annihilation  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  we  are  brought  into  dilemma  by  the  probable  equality  of  the  two  Republican 
candidates.  The  Federalists  in  Congress  mean  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
either  to  prevent  an  election  altogether,  or  reverse  what  has  been  understood  to 
haTC  been  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  to  the  President  and  Vice-President;  wishes 
which  the  Constitution  did  not  permit  them  specially  to  designate.  The  latter  alter- 
native still  gives  us  a  Republican  Administration.  The  former,  a  suspension  of  the 
fSederal  Government,  for  want  of  a  head.  This  opens  to  us  an  abyss  at  which 
every  sincere  patriot  must  shudder.  General  Davie  has  arrived  here  with  the  treaty 
formed  (under  the  name  of  a  convention)  with  France.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  and  will  encounter  objections.  He  believes  firmly  that  a  con- 
tinental peace  in  Europe  will  take  place,  and  that  England  also  may  be  compre- 
hended." 

In  a  letter  to  Madison  on  the  19th,  after  stating  that  he  had 
no  doubt  there  would  be  a  tie  between  himself  and  Burr,  he 
added : 

**  This  has  produced  great  dismay  and  gloom  on  the  Republican  gentlemen  here, 
and  exultation  in  the  Federalists,  who  openly  declare  they  will  prevent  an  election, 
and  will  name  a  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern,  by  what  they  say  would  only  be  a 
stretch  of  the  Constitution.  The  prospect  of  preventing  this,  is  as  follows :  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  can 
be  counted  on  for  their  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  Baer  of  Maryland,  and  Lynn  of  New  Jersey,  will  aome  over.  Some 
even  count  on  Morris  of  Vermont.  But  you  must  know  the  uncertainty  of  such  a 
dependence  under  the  operation  of  caucuses  and  other  Federal  engines.  The  month 
of  February,  therefore,  will  present  us  storms  of  a  new  character.*' 

He  thus  gave  his  opinion  of  the  new  French  Treaty  : 

**  Davie  is  here  with  the  convention,  as  it  is  called ;  but  it  is  a  real  treaty,  and 
without  limitation  of  time.    It  has  some  disagreeable  features,  and  wiU  endanger 
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the  compromising  us  with  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  its 
contents,  but  I  believe  it  will  meet  with  opposition  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  has  been  a  bungling  negotiation.'* 

He  mentioned  that  Jay  was  yesterday  nominated  Chief 
Justice,  and  that  the  Republicans  had  been  "  afraid  of  some- 
thing worse  ;"  tliat  it  was  believed  the  judiciary  system  would 
not  be  pushed,  "  as  the  appointments,  if  made  by  the  present 
Administration,  could  not  fall  on  those  who  created  them ;"  that 
he  very  much  feared  "  the  road  system  would  be  urged  " — that 
*'  the  mines  of  Peru  would  not  supply  the  moneys  which  would 
be  wasted  on  this  object;"  and  he  closed  by  saying :  '•  I  propose, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  election  is  perfectly  ascertained, 
to  aim  at  a  candid  understanding  with  Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not 
expect  that  either  his  feelings  or  his  views  of  interest  will  oppose 
it.  I  hope  to  induce  in  him  dispositions  liberal  and  accommo- 
dating." 

He  wrote  to  Madison  again  on  the  26th,  that  the  Federalists 
appeared  determined  to  prevent  an  election,  and  to  pass  a  bill 
giving  the  Government  to  Mr.  Jay,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  or 
to  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State ;  that  the  treaty  would  be 
violently  opposed  by  the  Federalists,  "  the  giving  up  the  vessels 
[being]  the  article  they  cannot  swallow;"  that  the  judiciaiy 
bill  "  was  forwarded  to  commitment,"  and  that  the  writer 
"dreaded  this  above  all  the  measures  meditated,  because 
appointments  in  the  nature  of  freehold  would  render  it  difficult 
to  undo  what  was  done." 

In  a  letter  to  Tenche  Coxe  of  the  31st,  after  stating  that "  the 
Federalists,  among  whom  those  of  the  Republican  section  were 
not  the  strongest,"  proposed  to  devolve  the  Government  on  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  President  pro  tern- 
pore  of  the  Senate,  "  till  next  December,"  which  would  give 
them  "  another  year's  preponderance  and  the  chances  of  future 

^  This  Convention  provided,  among  other  things,  for  a  mntoal  restoration  of  pobUc 
vessels,  and  all  captored  property  not  already  condemnedf  but  left  the  mdennitiet 
claimed  by  both  sides  to  future  negotiation — as  well  as  the  binding  force  of  fonaer 
treaties.  But  in  the  meantime,  those  treaties  were  not  to  be  acted  upon.  Each  rave  to 
the  other  the  nrivileges  of  the  most  favored  nation  in  regard  to  commerce,  and  Mips  of 
war.  All  public  and  private  debts  due,  were  to  be  paid  between  the  two  nations.  The 
French  abolished  those  regulations  which  had  been  most  vexationsly  employed  against 
American  commerce.  The  principle  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods  was 
restored. 

The  manner  in  which  Jefferson  speaks  of  this  treatv  is  worth  the  study  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  consider  him  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  as  some  of  kis 
opponents  were  to  tiiose  of  England. 
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events,"  he  mentioned  the  counter  plan  then  entertained  by  the 
Hepublicans : 

**  The  Republicans  propose  to  press  forward  to  an  election.  If  they  fail  in  this, 
u  concert  between  the  two  higher  candidates  may  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
GoTcmment  and  danger  of  anarchy,  by  an  operation  bungling  indeed  and  imper- 
fect, but  better  than  letting  the  Legislature  take  the  nomination  of  the  Executive 
entirely  from  the  people." 

We  are  not  authorized  to  declare  what  the  "  bungling  ope- 
ration "  here  mentioned  was ;  but  presume  it  is  alluded  to  more 
or  less  accurately  in  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Gunn  to  Hamilton : 

**  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  one  of  the  Virginia  representatives, 
in  which  he  says  that,  in  the  event  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives  not 
choosing  Mr.  Jefferson  President,  that  the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
a  right  to  choose  one  of  the  two  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  case,  aided  with  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  will 
justify  Jefferson  and  Burr  jointly  to  call  together  the  members  of  the  next  House 
of  Representatives  previous  to  the  3d  of  December  next,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  choosing  a  President"  »    •    •    • 

If  this  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Republicans,  it  was 
Boon  abandoned. 

On  the  10th  and  12th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  letters 
to  two  learned  correspondents,  Dr.  Williamson  and  "William 
Dnnbar,  discussing  scientific  topics  as  coolly  as  if  no  wild  politi- 
cal  storm  was  then  raging  about  him. 

He  wrote  Burr,  February  1st,  advising  him  that  a  letter 
which  had  been  shown  to  the  latter,  purporting  to  be  from  Jef- 
ferson to  Breckenridgo,  was  a  forgery ;  and  putting  him  on  his 
guard  against  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  "  sow  tares  between 
them." 

The  next  day,  he  wrote  Governor  McKean  that  he  hardly 
thought  the  House  would  be  able  to  prevent  an  election,  as 
there  were  in  it  "  six  individuals  of  moderate  character,  any  one 
of  whom  coming  over  to  the  Kepublican  vote  would  make  a 
ninth  State."    The  force  of  this  remark  will  soon  be  seen. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wistar 
a  letter  of  considerable  length  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  some  fossil  bones  found  at  Shawangum. 

*  Ounn  to  Hamilton,  January  9th.    Hamilton's  Works,  toI.  ▼!.  p.  609. 
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On  the  2d,  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  election. 
It  reported  through  its  Chairman,  Rutledge,  on  the  6th  :  1.  That 
on  its  appearing  upon  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  that  no  candidate  had  received  a 
majority,  that  the  Representatives  return  to  their  chamber. 
2.  That  seats  be  provided  for  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Senate.  3.  That  the  House  continue  to  ballot  for  a  President 
without  interruption  by  other  business,  until  it  should  appear 
that  a  President  was  duly  chosen.  4.  That  after  commencing 
the  balloting  for  President,  the  House  should  not  adjourn  until  a 
choice  was  made.  5.  That  the  doors  should  be  closed  during 
the  balloting,  except  against  the  officers  of  the  House.  6.  That 
the  delegations  of  each  State  ballot  among  themselves,  and  then 
deposit  the  vote  of  the  State  for  one  candidate ;  or,  if  there  was 
a  tie  in  the  delegation,  write  on  it  "  divided  ^  (there  were  many 
preliminary  and  additional  provisions  to  guard  against  en-or  or 
fraud.*)  7.  That  if  either  pei'son  voted  for  should  have  a  majo- 
rity of  States,  the  Speaker  should  immediately  declare  the  same, 
and  give  notice  to  the  President.  8.  That  all  questions  which 
should  arise  during  the  balloting  requiring  the  decision  of  the 
House,  should  be  decided  without  debate. 

It  was  moved  (February  9th)  that  the  House  disagree  to  the 
4th  rule  ;  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  to  forty- 
seven.  A  motion  to  disagree  with  the  5th  rule  was  defeated, 
fifty-four  to  forty-five.  These  were  substantially  party  votes, 
though  Baer  and  Linn,  Federalists,  voted  against  the  4th.  The 
report  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assem- 
bled in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  certificates  of  the  electors 
of  sixteen  States  were  by  the  Vice-President  opened  and  de- 
livered to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,*  who,  having 

»  See  Annals  of  Congress,  1799-1801,  p.  1005. 

*  It  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  statement  made  by  Davis  in  his  Life 
of  Burr  (vol.  ii.  p.  72),  on  the  pretended  aathorit^  of  a  member  of  Congress,  that  Wells, 
one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion,  mformed  this  member  of  Congress  that 
the  Georgia  votes  were  wholly  irregular;  '*  that  the  return  of  the  votea  was  not,"  as 
required  oy  the  Constitution,  ^'  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  electors,  or  any  of 
them,  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  envelope,  or  in  anv  other  maimer ;"  that  the 
tellers  handed  the  paper  to  the  presiding  officer  (Jefferson),  with  only  the  statement  that 
the  return  was  informal,  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  so  declare;  that  Jefferson's 
countenance  changed,  but  that  he  rapidly  declared  the  votes  four  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  four  for  Aaron  Burr,  and  then  in  a  harried  manner  put  them  aside,  and  broke  Um 
seals  of  the  package  fk'om  the  next  State — ^is  throughout,  and  in  every  particular,  one  of 
those  pure  fictions  in  which  this  writer  so  peculiarly  delights.    We  hiave  not  taken  pains 
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aseertainod  the  number  of  votes,  presented  a  list  to  the  Vice- 
President  which  was  read  as  follows : 
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to  cxanlne  the  arigiii*raearBl>  ictona,  becaiue  tlic  Democratic  Review  {toI.  I.  pp.  Sifi, 

......  _> 1-. ..  ..  t- i,.u_  conj  of  the  paper,  u  preierred  in  the 

if  tlie  electcn  on  the  aatalde  and  Inaldc  of 

.    ,  n  of  the  Governor  and  BecrsUry  of   Slate,  and  the 

other  requiiiilfl  rormaliliea— and  we  h^Te  never  neen  aoy  of  these  BllegiUoru  of  tiie  l>enio. 
urMc  Review  challenged  aliee  their  pHbllcatlon,  some  jeara  ■ince. 

Oar  renurkH  In  regard  to  Matthew  L.  Daiis  mar  "oond  naDeceuarlly  banh,  beeanae 
he  ntaj  have  hllen  itudvertenttr  into  errors,  ae  all  historical  writen  are  certainly  liable 
to  do.  Bat  Mr.  Davfa's  mlBtaxes  generally  bear  no  luck  impreaa.  They  generally 
involve  an  Infiraoaa  acgreuive  chari;e,  and  the  case  la  rare  when  some  necenary  linu 
)0  the  nuitaining  tcatimony  ia  not  supplied  by  Mr.  Divis'e  own  individual  teatimony. 
And  the  iafamy  he  imputes  Is  so  often  vholeaale  and  purely  ffratuitooa.  that  the  charui' 
ter  of  this  ever  ready  witness  should  be  clearly  understood.  We  will,  In  regard  to  some 
well-known  itatcmenta  of  hta,  follow  his  example  of  appeating  aa  a  personal  witness. 

Davis  BtateH,  In  Ibe  preface  of  his  work,  that  ^'be  alone  had  poadcssed  the  private  and 
important  papers  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  he  pledged  his  honor  that  every  one  of  them,  so 
far  aa  he  knew  and  believed,  tbat  cnnli  have  ii^ured  the  feelinga  of  a  female  or  those  of 
her  fricnda,  waa  destroyed."  He  atales  thai ''  a  mass  "  of  nid  oiZ/ett  doKC  that  came  into 
hia  bands,  containinE  "  matter  that  would  have  wounded  the  feelinvs  of  families  more 
Qiteniively  than  eould  be  imagined  " — that  Burr  forbade  their  deatrartlon  during  lits  life 
— that  he  (Davis),  as  sonn  as  Burr's  decease  was  known,  burnt  tiiem  with  bis  own 
hands,  and  that  he  declares  this  fact  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  people  writing  to  him 
aaonrmoudly  and  "  under  known  signatures,  expressing  intense  solicitude  for  aonprea- 
■lon.''  etc.  etc.  All  (his  SourlAh,  of  course,  is  intended  lo  convey  the  idea  thai  Burr's 
Intrigues  extended  into  a  great  many  "families"  of  high  respectability,  and  conse- 
qnentlr  (a  exhibit  the  wonderful  rorbeatanee  of  his  biographer! 

The  lute  lam-nleii  Hon.  Henry  P.  Edwards,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Oonrt  of  AppeiJj 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  was  a  blood  relative  of  Burr.  Both  he  and  hIa  father  con- 
tinued to  vifit  the  latter  till  the  close  of  hia  life — and  le  be  on  such  lemu  of  intimacy 
with  him  as  eoniangnlnlty  often  produces  where  there  Is  no  cnngeniallty  of  character. 
The  young  Edwarda  felt  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  forlorn  old  man ;  and  Burr 
requited  hia  attentions  with  avoired  attachment.  Judge  Fldwards  Informed  the  writer 
nf  Ihis,  thLit  he  llnjlly  Ka/s:L"ited  to  bis  father  that  pcrhapa  Iturr  had  letters  from  fi'maloi 
vhli-h  ought  lo  be  destroyed,  and  whether  it  was  not  hia  (the  elder  Edwards's)  duly  to 
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The  apprehended  tie  between  the  two  highest  candidates 
liad  occurred,  and  the  Representatives  returned  to  their  cham- 
ber to  perfect  the  election  by  their  vote.  Before  following  them 
tliere,  we  will  go  back  and  trace  some  of  the  partisan  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  event. 

Hamilton  wrote  Bayard,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  warm  sympa- 
thizer in  his  hostility  to  Adams,*  as  early  as  August  6th,  that 
"  there  seemed  to  be  too  much  probability  that  Jefferson  or 
Burr  would  be  President " — that  "  the  latter  was  intriguing 
with  all  his  might  in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont; 
and  [that]  there  was  a  possibility  of  some  success  in  his  in- 
trigues " — that  "  he  [Burr]  counted  positively  on  the  universal 
support  of  the  anti-Federalists,  and  that  by  some  adventitious 
aid  from  other  quartere,  he  would  overtop  his  friend  Jefferson." 
General  Hamilton  continued : 

**  Admitting  the  first  point,  the  conclusion  may  be  realized,  and,  if  it  is  so,  Burr 
will  certainly  attempt  to  reform  the  goTemment  d  la  Bonaparte,  He  is  aa  mipriu- 
cipled  and  dangerous  a  man  as  any  coimtry  can  boast — as  true  a  Catiline  aa  erer 
met  in  midnight  conclaye/'  ' 


propose  to  Burr  to  destroy  them.  He  informed  as  that  his  father  did,  soon  after,  make 
this  proposition  to  Burr  in  his  presence.  Burr  at  once  expressed  his  entire  wilUDgiies 
that  it  should  be  done ;  but  he  remarked  that  they  were  scattered  through  a  large  mass 
of  other  papers,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  undertake  the  task.  But,  said  be,  *^yoQ 
may  do  it  if  you  choose,  or  you  may  set  Henry  about  it."  As  family  relatives,  the 
Edwardses  felt  that  it  should  he  done,  and  both  of  them  looked  orer  some  of  Uie  papen. 
The  older  Edwards  soon  abandoned  the  task  to  his  son.  The  latter  examined  a  ixrgt 
quantity  of  Burr's  private  correspondence  (enough  to  tuilj  sati^  him  of  the  character 
of  the  whole),  selecting  out  and  destroying  such  as  he  saw  fit.  He  informed  us  that  Ute 
letters  from  females  were  much  fewer  than  lie  anticipated,  and  "  not  one  of  them  from  s 
member  of  a  family  he  [Edwards]  had  ever  met  in  society."  Only  now  and  then  <me  was 
ftom  a  person  *'  he  had  ever  heard  of" — and  then  if  the  individiud  was  half-way  within 
the  pale  of  a  *'  certain  sort  of  fashionable  society,"  her  position  was  understood  to  be 
equivocal.  Judge  Edwards  declared  that  *' Burr's  amours  were  generally  low"— that 
Davis's  **  parade  of  magnanimity  was  all  moonshine,  and  just  like  the  man."  To  tke 
question,  why  he  had  never  wiped  such  dirty  imputations  from  New  York  female  society, 
Judge  Edwards  replied  that  he  had  not  supposed  well  informed  persons  credited  item, 
and  that  in  any  event  there  would  have  been  delicacies  in  his  coming  forward  in  suc^  s 
matter.  In  repl^  to  the  question  whether  we  were  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  statements, 
should  we  deem  it  proper  (we,  at  the  time,  mentioned  this  biography),  Judre  Edwards, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  replied  firmly,  *'  Yes."  This  conversation  took  place  in  185S« 
when  Judge  Edwards  was  attending  a  term  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  and  the 
substance  of  it  was  soon  after  reduced  by  us  to  writing.  The  same  facts  were  repeated 
or  alluded  to  in  several  other  conversations.  So  far  from  Davis's  having  all  the  papers 
of  Burr,  even  after  the  culling  of  the  EMwardses,  we  could  mention  a  different  destmation 
taken  by  a  barrel  of  them ;  and  a  specimen  taken  from  that  barrel  lies  before  us  over 
his  well-known  signature. 

>  Bayard,  in  answering  this  letter,  thus  speaks  of  Adams : 

'^  The  escape  we  have  had  under  his  aaministration  is  miraculous.  He  is  liable  to 
gusts  of  passion  little  short  of  frenzy,  which  drive  him  beyond  the  control  of  anv  rational 
reflection.  I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen.  At  such  moments,  the  interests  of  uose  who 
support  him  or  the  interests  of  the  nation,  would  be  outweighed  by  a  single  impulse  of 
rage.    This  is  enough,  but  not  a\V*— Hamilton* t  JVorkt,  yoI.  tL  p.  457. 

'  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  458. 
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On  the  16th  of  December,  Ilamilton  had  given  up  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Federal  candidates,  and  he  wrote  Wolcott : 


**  It  is  also  circulated  here,  that,  in  this  event  [a  tie  vote],  the  Federalists  in 
Congress,  or  some  of  them,  talk  of  preferring  Burr  I  trust  Nevr  England,  at  least, 
will  not  so  far  lose  its  head  as  to  fall  into  this  snare.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon 
every  virtuous  and  prudent  calculation,  Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred.  He  is  by  far 
not  so  dangerous  a  man ;  and  he  has  pretensions  to  character.  As  to  Burr,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  favor.  His  private  character  is  not  defended  by  his  most  partial 
friends.  He  is  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  plunder  of  his  country. 
His  pubtic  principles  have  no  other  spring  or  aim  than  his  own  aggrandizement,  per 
fa»  et  fu/a9.  If  he  can,  he  will  certainly  disturb  our  institutions,  to  secure  to  him- 
self permanent  power ^  and  with  it  voealth.  He  is  truly  the  Catiline  of  America. 
•  «•  *  *  *•• 

"  Yet  it  may  be  well  enough  to  throw  out  a  lure  for  him,  in  order  to  tempt  him 
to  start  for  the  plate,  and  then  lay  the  foundation  of  dissension  between  the  two 
chiefs.    You  may  communicate  this  letter  to  Marthcdl  and  Sedgwicky ' 

Learning  from  Wolcott  that  his  own  proposition  to  "  tempt" 
Burr  '•  to  start  for  the  plate,"  was  being  acted  on  by  the  Feder- 
alists, and,  what  was  more,  that  they  were  getting  in  earnest, 
Hamilton  declared  that  no  arrangements  with  Burr  would  bind 
him ;  that  "  every  step  in  his  career  proved  he  had  formed  him- 
self upon  the  model  of  Catiline,  and  he  was  too  cold-blooded 
and  too  determined  a  conspirator  to  change  his  plan ;"  that 
it  would  be  better  to  make  terms  with  Jeflferson.     He  said : 

"  Far  better  will  it  be  to  obtain  from  Jefferson  assurances  on  some  cardinal 
pomts. 

"  1st.  The  preservation  of  the  actual  fiscal  system. 

'*  2d.  Adherence  to  the  neutral  plan. 

*'  8d.  The  preservation  and  gradual  increase  of  the  navy. 

"  4th.  The  continuance  of  our  friends  in  the  offices  they  fill,  except  in  the 
great  departments,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  left  free.'* ' 

Cabot  had  previously  written  Hamilton  favoring  the  idea  of 
preferring  Burr."  Otis  took  the  same  ground.*  Sedgwick,  in  a 
letter  of  December  17th,  took  the  opposite  one.* 

Groverneur  Morris  wrote  Hamilton,  December  19th,  and  his 
letter  demands  especial  notice,  as  absolutely  substantiating 
charges  against  the  Federalists  which  some  of  them  afterwards 
denied  when  made  by  the  Republicans ;  and  also  as  showing 

■  Original  italicization  followed.    (See  Hamilton's  Worki,  vol.  vi.  p.  i86.) 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  487.  «  Th,  p.  490. 

■  U).  p.  454.  »  lb.  p.  49L 
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In  answer  to  a  particularly  urgent  appeal  of  the  usual  tenor, 
from  Hamilton  (dated  December  27th),  Bayard  (January  7th) 
mentioned  that  Burr  had  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  disavowing  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  intention 
of  his  party  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  President ;  and  Bayard  made 
a  commentary  on  Burr's  letter,  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked: 

*'  It  is  here  [in  Washington]  understood  to  have  proceeded  either  from  a  false 
calculation  as  to  the  result  of  the  electoral  Yotes,  or  was  intended  as  a  cover  to 
blind  his  own  party.  By  persons  friendly  to  Mr.  Burr,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
he  is  willing  to  consider  the  Federalists  as  his  friends,  and  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  as  their  gift  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Burr  would  not  only  gladly 
accept  the  office,  but  will  neglect  no  means  in  his  power  to  j^ccure  it  Certainly  he 
cannot  succeed  without  the  aid  of  the  Federalists,  and  it  is  even  much  to  be 

doubted  whether  their  concurrence  will  give  him  the  requisite  number  of  States. 

•  ••*»•*••» 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  inclination  in  a  majority  of  the 
Federal  party  to  support  Mr.  Burr.  The  current  has  already  acquired  considerable 
force  and  [is]  manifestly  increasing.  The  vote  which  the  representation  of  a  State 
enables  me  to  give  would  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  Jciferson.  At  present  I 
am  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the  object  of  preference.  If  the  Federal  party 
should  take  up  Mr.  Burr,  I  ought  certainly  to  be  impressed  with  the  most  undoubt- 
ing  conviction  before  I  separated  myself  from  them.  With  respect  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  competitors,  I  should  fear  as  much  from  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  (if  he  is  sincere)  as  from  the  want  of  probity  in  Mr.  Burr,"  etc' 

Governeur  Morris  had  written  Hamilton  two  days  earlier, 
and  the  letter  contains  some  characteristic  touches  : 

**  On  the  election  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  there  is  much  speculation. 
Some,  indeed  most,  of  our  Eastern  friends  are  warm  in  support  of  the  latter,  and 

whose  political  system  I  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  my  own;  yet  this  cannot  be  so 
well  known  to  others,  and  it  might  be  suspected  that  a  desire  to  be  well  with  the  suc- 
cearful  candidate  had,  in  some  degree,  governed  mpr  conduct." 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  believed  Mr.  Jefferson's  **  foreign  prejudices  '*  **  totally  unfitted  him 
for  the  Chief  Magistracy,"  gave  in  the  same  letter  some  declarations  of  his  own  opinions 
of  a  proper  foreign  policv,  well  worth  deliberate  scrutiny.    We  quote  : 

**  With  you,  I  am  in  favor  of  ratifying  our  treaty  with  France,  though  I  am  far,  very 
far,  flrom  approving  it.  There  is,  however,  one  principle  which  I  think  it  right  to 
explain. 

"Our Envoys  were  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that  our  prior  treaty  with  Britain  would 
retain  its  stipulated  advantages,  and  I  think  that  opinion  correct.  Was  our  convention 
with  any  other  nation  than  France,  I  should  feel  no  solicitude  on  this  subject.  But 
France,  the  most  encroaching  nation  on  earth,  will  claim  a  liberal  interpretation,  and  our 
people  will  decide  in  her  favor.  Those  who  could  contend  that  a  promise  not  to  permit 
privateers  of  the  enemy  of  France  to  be  fitted  out  in  our  port^,  amounted  to  a  ^nt  of 
that  privilege  to  France,  would  not  hesitate  to  contend  that  a  stipulation  giving  to 
France,  on  the  subject  of  privateers  and  prizes,  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation, 
placed  her  on  equal  ground  with  any  other  nation  whatever.  In  consequence  of  this 
temper  in  our  country,  I  think  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  agreed  to.  This,  however,  is  only  my  own 
opinion." 

1  See  this  letter  in  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  605. 
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their  pride  is  so  much  up  about  the  charge  of  influence,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
quote  an  opinion.  I  trust  thej  will  change  or  be  disappointed,  for  they  appear  to 
be  moved  by  passion  only.  I  have,  more  at  the  request  of  others  than  from  my 
own  mere  motion,  suggested  certain  considerations  not  quite  unworthy  of  attention ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  be  impartial  in  politics.  You,  who  are  temperate  in  drinking, 
have  never,  perhaps,  noticed  the  awkward  situation  of  a  man  who  continaes  sober 
after  the  company  are  drunk.  Adieu,  my  dear  Hamilton.  God  bless  you,  and  send 
you  many  happy  years."  * 

Hamilton  replied  to  Morris,  January  9tli.  He  said,  it  "  had 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  Federalists  might  be  disposed 
to  play  the  game  of  preventing  an  election,  and  leaving  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  hands  of  a  future  President  of  the  Senate ;" 
but  he  warned  them  this  could  not  succeed,  because,  though  the 
anti-Federalists,  as  a  body,  preferred  Jefferson,  there  were 
among  them  "  many  who  would  be  better  suited  by  the  dash- 
ing, projecting  spirit  of  Burr,  and  who,  after  doing  what  they 
would  suppose  to  be  saving  appearances,  would  go  over  to  Mr. 
Burr."  He  added :  "  Edward  Livingston  had  declared  among  his 
friends,  that  his  first  ballot  would  be  for  Jefferson — his  second 
for  Burr." ' 

Butledge's  "  determination  to  support  Mr.  Burr  had  been 
shaken  "by  a  communication  of  General  Hamilton  to  him  of 
the  4th.  Both  Jefferson  and  Burr  appeared  to  Eutledge  impro- 
per persons  for  the  Presidency,  but  "  the  Federalists  thought 
their  preferring  Burr  would  be  the  least  mischief  they  could  do.' 
"  His  promotion  would  be  prodigiously  afflicting  to  the  Virginia 
faction."  "  Should  Mr.  Jefferson  be  disposed  to  make  (as  he 
would  term  it)  an  improvement  (and  as  we  should  deem  it  a 
subversion)  of  our  Constitution,  the  attempt  would  be  fatal  to  us, 
for  he  would  begin  by  democratizing  the  people,  and  end  with 
throwing  everything  into  their  hands."  * 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Sedgwick  had  veered  round.  It 
was  true  he  said  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  intended 
Jefferson  for  President.  But  wherefore  ?  Among  a  long  list  of 
reasons  given  by  him  in  answer  to  this  question,  were  tliese : 

*^  He  [Jefferson]  was  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  Democrat  in  principle,  pUunble 
in  manners,  crafty  in  conduct,  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  regardless 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained,  and  equally  regardless  of  an  adherence  to 

^  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  504.   Sparks*s  Life  and  Corr.  of  Horps,  vol.  iiL  p.  ISi. 

•  U).  p.  608. 

*  lb.  p.  611.    This  letter  is  dated  January  10th. 
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truth,  as  demonstrated  by  his  letter  to  Mazzei,  his  declaration  in  the  Senate  on  his 
first  taking  his  seat  there/*  etc.  **  As  to  the  other  candidate,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment  as  to  his  character.  He  was  ambitious — selfish — profligate.  His  ambition 
was  of  the  worst  kind  ;  it  was  a  mere  love  of  power,  regardless  of  fame,  but  as  its 
instrument ;  his  selfishness  excluded  all  social  affections,  and  his  profligacy  [was] 
unrestrained  by  any  moral  sentiments,  and  defying  all  decency .**  But "  the  JacobioB 
disliked  Mr.  Burr  as  President  ** — **  they  dreaded  his  appointment  more  than  even 
that  of  General  Pinckney.  On  his  [Burr*s]  part  he  hated  them  for  the  preference 
given  to  his  rival.  He  had  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  publication  of  his  letter 
by  General  Smith.** 

The  breach  would  contiDue  to  widen.  If  elected  by  the 
Federalists,  against  the  opposition  of  the  "  Jacobins,"  the  wounds 
on  both  sides  would  probably  be  "  incurable."  As  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Burr  disgracing  the  country,  ho  thought — 

*****  It  impossible  to  preserve  the  honor  of  our  country  or  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution  by  a  mode  of  election  which  was  intended  to  secure  to  prominent 
talents  and  virtues  the  first  honors  of  our  country,  and  for  ever  to  disgrace  the 
barbarous  institutions  by  which  executive  power  \s  to  be  tratumiitied  through  the 
organs  of  generation.  We  had  at  one  election  placed  at  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment a  semi-maniac,  and  who,  in  his  soberest  senses,  was  the  greatest  marplot  in 
nature ;  and  at  the  next  a  feeble  and  false  enthusiastic  theorist,  and  a  profligate 
without  character  and  without  property,  bankrupt  in  both.**  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  January,  Hamilton  made  what  may  be 
regarded  as  his  great  and  closing  appeal,  and  it  was  directed  to 
Bayard.'  He  declared  if  the  Federal  party  "  should,  by  sup- 
porting Mr.  Burr  as  President,  adopt  him  for  their  official 
chief,  he  should  be  obliged  to  consider  himself  an  isolated  man" 
— in  other  words  out  of  his  party. 

"  Among  the  letters  which  he  had  received  assigning  the  reasons,  pro  and  eon, 
for  preferring  Burr  to  J.,  he  observed  no  small  exaggeration  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
latter.**  .  .  *'  He  admitted  that  his  politics  were  tinctured  with  fanaticism ;  that 
he  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  democracy ;  that  he  had  been  a  mischievous 
enemy  to  the  principal  measures  of  our  past  Administration ;  that  he  was  crafty 
and  persevering  in  his  objects ;  that  he  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
success,  nor  very  mindful  of  truth,  and  that  he  was  a  contemptible  hypocrite.** 

But  it  was  not  true  that  he  was  for  "  confounding  all  tho 
powers  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  *  He  considered  the 
participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  Executive  authority  as  im- 

>  The  three  flattering  portraits  here  drawn,  stand,  of  course,  for  Adams,  Jeffenon, 
and  Burr.    The  italicization  is  by  Sedgwick.    Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  611-614. 

*  This  is  published,  antedated  one  year,  in  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  419-434. 

*  This  was  in  an<$wer  to  Marshairs  charge. 
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proper.  He  was  likely  to  temporize,  and  to  promote  his  own 
reputation  and  advantage  by  letting  alone  systems,  which,  though 
originally  opposed  by  him, "  could  not  now  be  overturned  without 
danger  to  the  person  who  did  it."  He  had  manifested  a  cul- 
pable predilection  for  France — but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this 
was  not  "  as  much  from  her  popularity  among  us  as  from  senti- 
ment," and  his  zeal  would  cool  as  that  popularity  diminished ; 
*'  add  to  this  there  was  no  fair  reason  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
being  corrupted." 

Hamilton  then  analyzed  at  length  with  great  vigor,  all  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Federalists  in  favor  of  supporting 
Burr — pronouncing  them  all  unfounded.  The  position,  that  Burr's 
election  by  the  Federalists  would  be  "  a  mortal  stab  "  to  their 
opponents — "  breed  an  invincible  hatred  to  him,  and  compel 
him  to  lean  on  the  Federalists,"  he  pronounced  utterly  "  falla- 
cious." He  said,  that  recent  facts  had  demonstrated  "  that 
Burr  was  solicitous  to  keep  upon  anti-Federal  ground  to  avoid 
compromitting  himself  by  any  engagements  with  the  Federal- 
ists"— "  he  trusting  to  their  prejudices  and  hopes  for  support." 

He  asserted  "  that  really  the  force  of  Mr.  Burr's  understand- 
ing was  much  overrated — that  he  was  far  more  cunning  than  wise 
— far  more  dexterous  than  able."  He  added  "  very,  very  confi- 
dentially," that  in  his  opinion,  Burr  "was inferior  in  real  abiUty 
to  Mr.  Jefferson."  * 

Mr.  Adams  allowed  his  chagrin  to  blind  him  to  the  uncon- 
stitutionality, if  it  did  not  quite  convince  him  of  the  expediency 
of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  propositions  advanced  by  the 
heated  factionists  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  wrote 
Gerry  (February  7th) : 

'*  I  know  no  more  danger  of  a  political  conTulsion,  if  a  President  pro  temporey 
or  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  Speaker  of  the  House,  should  be  made  President  by 
Congress,  than  if  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Burr  is  declared  such.  The  President  woald 
be  as  legal  in  one  case  as  in  either  of  the  others,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  people  as 
well  satisfied.  This,  however,  must  be  followed  by  another  election,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  be  chosen ;  I  should,  in  that  case,  decline  the  election.  We  shall 
be  tossed,  at  any  rate,  in  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty  for  years  to  come,  and 
where  the  bark  can  land  but  in  a  political  convulsion,  I  cannot  see.  I  wish  the  good 
ship  to  her  destined  harbor.*' ' 

>  This  is  but  a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  leading  points  in  this  letter.    The  reader 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  original. 
*  Adams's  Works,  vol.  iz.  p.  98. 
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Did  Mr.  Adams  really  believe  that  the  people  would  be  "  as 
'well  satisfied  " — or  was  this  the  momentary  ebullition  of  dis- 
appointment and  anger?  If  he  did  entertain  this  opinion,  he 
&oon  had  occasion  to  be  undeceived. 

One  striking  fact  discloses  itself  throughout  this  correspond- 
ence. Never  were  men  urged  harder  to  assign  a  reason  for  their 
conduct  than  were  the  Federal  supporters  of  Burr,  for  attempt- 
ing to  elevate  a  concededly  unprincipled,  vicious,  dangerous 
man  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation,  over  the  candidate 
whom  they  knew  a  large  majority  of  the  people  had  chosen  for 
that  place.  Hamilton  had  encouraged  the  dangerous  game,  if 
he  did  not  actually  set  it  on  foot.  He  subsequently  made  no 
complaint  of  the  moral  fraud,  of  the  outrage  on  popular  rights, 
contemplated  by  his  partisans.  He  placed  the  sole  ground  of 
his  vehement  objections  on  the  base  and  dangerous  personal 
character  of  Burr.  K  those  friends  who  persisted  in  acting  con- 
trary to  his  advice,  and  who  assigned  one  reason  and  another 
for  their  course,  could  have  excused  themselves  by  showing  or 
alleging  that  Jeffei-son  also  was  a  bad  and  dangerous  man, 
would  they  have  failed  to  make  this  the  prominent  and  warmly 
urged  basis  of  their  justification?  Or  if  they  considered  him 
nearly  as  bad,  or  to  some  degree  resembling  Burr,  would  they 
have  failed  to  explicitly  say  so — as  an  important  makeweight,  to 
the  other  considerations  which  influenced  them  ? 

We  find  one  or  two  of  Hamilton's  correspondents  declaring 
Jefferson  crafty,  regardless  of  truth,  etc.  Marshall  stated  hypo- 
thetically,  that  the  morals  of  the  author  of  the  Mazzei  letter 
could  not  be  pure.  Hamilton,  anxious  to  prove  he  was  influ- 
enced by  an  equal  personal  dislike  of  both  candidates,  finally 
reechoed  some  of  these  charges. 

Very  prominent  and  successful  public  men  are  apt  to  be 
crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  regardless  of  the  truth  in  the  eyes  of 
exasperated  opponents. 

But  Sedgwick,  when  he  launched  the  charge  of  untruthful- 
ness, qualified  it  by  saying,  "  as  demonstrated  by  his  letter  to 
Mazzei,  his  declaration  in  the  Senate  on  his  first  taking  his  seat 
there,  etc.,  etc."  Marshall,  a  Virginian,  residing  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  Jefferson,  and  in  a  city  in  which  the  latter 
had  passed  years  since  Marshall  had  come  on  the  stage,  while 
formally  stating  his  particular  objections  to  Jefferson,  and  show 
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ing  an  inclination  to  question  his  "  morals,"  found  nothing  more 
nor  besides  the  Mazzci  letter  on  which  to  predicate  an  acciisation 
in  the  latter  particular.  Some  of  the  writers  avow  no  personal 
objections  whatever  to  Jefferson.  Hamilton's  charges  wereonlj 
an  echo  to  Sedgwick's/  made  late  in  the  correspondence,  ai^ 
made  apparently  more  in  self-defence  than  for  any  other  object 
—made  to  show  that  his  personal  animosities  towards  the  candi- 
dates were  equal — made  to  men  who  he  knew  had  not  forgotten 
his  own  "  Catullus  "  articles. 

All  the  accusations  have  a  vague,  casual  and  uncertain  sonnd. 
They  are  not  thrown  forward  at  the  outset,  or  kept  conatantlj 
in  view  as  prime  considerations  in  the  case.  They  are  not 
specially  and  pointedly  pressed,  as  if  the  writers  credited  them 
literally.  No  instances  are  hinted  at  but  such  as  would  require 
a  hostile  and  disavowed  construction  to  give  them  their  claimed 
bearing — and  they  were  all  of  that  class  wherein  heated  parti- 
sans impute  insincerity  and  guilt  merely  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.*  Not  one  of  these  writers  makes  an  approach  to  insti- 
tuting a  parallel  between  the  characters  of  Jefferson  and  Bon, 
or  has  the  effrontery  to  bring  them  into  any  degree  of  direct 
comparison. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  correspondence  was  between 
men  acquainted,  some  of  them  intimately  acquainted,  with 
Jefferson,  in  public  and  private  life — temporary  residents  of  the 
same  city  (or  rather,  small  village) — frequenters,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  same  circles — members  of  the  same  Congress.  The 
correspondence  was  confidential,  and  between  highly  confi- 
dential friends,  and  therefore  no  considerations  of  personal 
prudence  or  public  decorum  prevented  each  from  saying  all  he 
could,  which  would  tend  to  his  own  vindication — though  it 
amounted  only  to  belief  and  suspicions  against  Jefferson.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  this  was  not  the  class  of  men  who  conld 
seriously  utter  privately  to  each  other,  the  coarse  and  vulgar 

>  Thejr  were  made  in  a  letter  to  Bayard  (Jan.  16),  bnt  evidently  in  reply  to  Sedgwick*! 
remarks,  in  his  letter  to  Hamilton  of  January  10th.  Hamilton  knew  his  letters  on  thii 
subject  were  read  in  common  by  these  intimate  correspondents — he  hmd  f»olicited  it.  Ht 
knew,  too,  they  doubtless  tsdked  oyer  in  common  their  views,  and  what  they  wrote  him. 

*  For  example,  Sedgwick's  and  Marshall's  specifications  already  mentioned--iuid  we 
believe  they  were  the  only  instances  cited.  To  do  the  writers  justice,  we  comider  then 
mentioned  rather  as  qualifications  than  as  proofs.  Thev  amounted  to  saying  that  their 
writers  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  particulars  named — but  tint  they  did 
not  mean  to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  making  the  charges  thej  nttered,  except 
on  this  kind  of  evidence. 
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Blanders  which  might  pass  current  in  some  other  quarters. 
On  the  whole,  the  circumstances  rendered  the  testimony  of 
these  deadly  foes — what  they  said  and  what  they  omitted  to  say 
— ^more  than  usually  valuable ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
went  as  far  as  they  could  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  main- 
tained their  positions  by  as  strong  facts  and  instances  as  they 
were  able  to  adduce. 

Only  in  respect  to  one  charge  were  Mr.  Jeflferson's  foes  earn- 
est, united,  and  evidently  under  serious  apprehensions  in  case  of 
his  election.  They  all,  like  Ames,  considered  him  a  democrat  "  in 
earnest."  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection, 
that  when  Hamilton,  a  few  montlis  before,  warmly  urged  on 
Governor  Jay  a  measure  to  defeat  Jefferson's  election,  which  he 
manifestly  feared  Jay  might  not  regard  as  "  becoming  " — when 
he  attempted  to  appal  the  Governor  into  acquiescence  by  con- 
vincing him  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  social  fabric  would  be 
fearfully  endangered  by  Jeffei-son's  election — his  worst,  his  con- 
centrated, his  only  charge  against  the  latter  (except  in  religion) 
was  that  he  was  "  a  fanatic." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  public  or  private  character  does  not  depend 
upon  the  judgment  or  the  testimony  of  his  bitter  enemies.  But 
his  bitter  enemies  seem  to  us  to  have  involuntarily  furnished 
what  really  constitutes  decisive  evidence  of  the  invulnerability 
of  his  peraonal  character,  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

Hamilton's  position  at  this  period  was  particularly  unfortu- 
nate. His  attack  on  Mr.  Adams  had  disgusted  many  persons 
who  before  would  have  followed  him  in  preference  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  had  roused  the  warm  indignation  of  the  friends  of  the 
latter.  It  had  led  a  large  majority  of  the  Federalists  to  either 
believe  or  painfully  suspect  that  Hamilton's  judgment  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  party  principles  were  not  proof  against  his  per- 
sonal ambition  and  resentments.  His  intolerable  spirit  of  dicta- 
tion had  roused  an  irritation  which  rendered  members  of  Con- 
gress jealous  of  acting  on,  and  still  more  of  appearing  to  act  on, 
his  advice  when  it  ought  to  have  been  followed.  More  than 
once  before  the  struggle  on  the  Presidential  question  was  over, 
his  friends  were  constrained  to  hint  to  Hamilton  that  his  being 
generally  known  to  urge  the  course  he  did  on  the  Federal  mem- 
bers, would  tend  to  defeat  it.     He  had  dragged  down  his  enemy 
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in  his  own  party,  but  had  fallen  crushed  hopelessly  beneath  hinu 
If  the  future  settlement  of  political  questions  had  rested  solely 
with  the  Federalists,  Hamilton  would  have  been  thenceforth  as 
effectually  exiled  from  public  life  as  he  then  was.  He  never 
had  possessed  any  great  strength  among  the  popular  masses  of 
his  party.  It  required  a  bloody  martyrdom  to  restore  him  to 
the  affections  of  a  moiety  of  its  leaders. 

Consequently,  his  urgent  appeals  to  the  Federalists  in  Con- 
gress against  attempting  to  elect  Burr  over  Jefferson,  were  dis- 
regarded. Those  appeals  were  even  openly  attributed  by  some 
of  them  to  personal  hostility  to  Burr,  to  disinclination  to  build 
up  a  powerful  local  rival  in  his  own  party,  and  to  a  wish  not  to 
bring  the  Presidency  into  New  York,  for  fear  it  might  weaken 
his  own  future  cliances  for  obtaining  that  ofBce.  Some  of  these 
reasons  are  far-fetched ;  and  we  omit  to  name  others,  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  frivolous. 

A  Federal  caucus  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  should  be  given  to  Burr.  Many  upright  men 
no  doubt  convinced  themselves  that  as  a  constitutional  election 
by  the  people  had  failed,  the  next  mode  prescribed  by  law  left 
those  on  w^hora  the  election  devolved  as  free  to  act  on  their  indi- 
vidual choice,  within  the  conditions  of  the  law,  as  had  been  the 
people  themselves.  But  a  much  larger  majority  of  the  nation 
than  had  originally  elected  Mr.  Adams,  had  indicated  its  choice, 
and  if  that  choice  was  defeated,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of 
Jefferson  lacking,  in  the  essence,  what  the  Constitution  de- 
manded as  the  essential  prerequisite  to  election.  Morally  speak- 
ing, that  free  choice  which  (by  the  theory  under  notice)  de- 
volves upon  the  House  where  no  candidate  obtains  beyond  a 
plurality,  did  not  exist  in  this  case.  And  the  Federalists  were 
not  forced  into  a  dilemma  necessarily  springing  out  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  law.  It  required  voluntary  and  affirmative  action, 
on  their  part,  to  create  that  dilemma.  The  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  of  a  plurality  of 
States,  were  prepared  at  once  to  confirm  the  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  demanded  a  complete  concentration  of  the  Federal 
force — not  obtained  without  caucus  machinery,  and  "  whipping 
in  "  their  own  reluctant  members — to  give  enough  States  to 
Burr,  and  produce  a  tie  in  enough  othere,  to  barely  prevent  Jef- 
ferson from  being  immediately  chosen.    The  party  emphatically 
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created  the  wrong  which  they  sought  to  take  advantage  of,  first 
to  elect  a  man  who  had  not  really  received  a  vote  for  the  oflBce, 
nnd  failing  in  this,  secondly,  to  block  the  wheels  of  the  govern- 
ment until  anarchy  ensued,  or  until  the  fear  of  it  could  be  made 
the  pretext  of  a  usurpation.  We  have  already  had  clear  proof 
that  the  Federalists  in  the  House  of  Representatives  acted  in 
full  view  of  precisely  tliese  consequences ;  and  we  shall  have 
further  proof  before  the  subject  is  disposed  of.  We  shall  have 
the  unanswered  testimony  of  some  of  their  own  number,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Federal  members  entered  upon  and  clung  to  the 
last  to  these  dangerous  designs. 

If  men  have  a  right,  as  moral  beings  and  patriots,  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live — to  subvert 
or  bring  to  an  end  the  constitution  of  their  country — to  invite  a 
resort  to  civil  war,  rather  than  surrender  some  technical  advan- 
tage with  which  the  letter  of  the  law  chances  to  clothe  them,  in 
an  unanticipated  contingency — to  "rule  or  ruin" — then  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federalists  was  moral  and  patriotic  on  this  occasion  : 
otherwise  it  was  not.  And  when  we  take  their  own  showing  of 
the  character  of  the  Presidential  candidates,  the  real  ground  of 
their  insuperable  hostility  to  Jefierson,  wo  have  a  still  further 
specimen  of  the  political  morals  and  real  political  doctrines  of 
the  ultra-Federal  leaders.  These  were  the  men  who  railed  as 
much  at  the  want  of  integrity,  as  the  want  of  knowledge,  in 
popular  constituencies  I 

Justice  requires  us  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Congressional  caucQs  did  not  express  the  final  determination  of 
all  of  its  membera.  There  were  a  few  men  in  it  who  were  de- 
termined, after  exhausting  all  practicable  peaceable  eflPbrts  to 
elect  Burr,  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  permit  Jeflferson's 
election,  sooner  than  risk  the  consequences  of  an  interregnum  or 
usurpation.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see  who  a  portion 
of  them  were,  and  catch  a  near  glimpse  of  their  special  motives. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  great  stiniggle  in  the 
House,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Colonel  Burr — or  rather  to  his- 
tory— to  withhold  the  sole  but  decisive  evidence  of  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter,  showing  that  when  it  was  written  Jeflferson 
gave  Burr  the  credit  of  having  acted  (what  we  have  seen  denied 
by  Bayard  and  Sedgwick,  probably  on  better  knowledge)  with 
VOL.  n. — 38 
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siucerify  in  his  letter  to  General  Smith,  and  thus  far  in  his  gene- 
ral conduct. 

To  Maria  Jeffersok  Eppes,  Bermuda  Huvdekd. 

Wabhuotov,  Jan.  4<\  180L 
Your  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  December  28,  is  just  now  received,  and  shaU  be 
immediately  answered,  as  shall  all  others  received  from  yourself  or  Mr.  Eppes.  This 
will  keep  our  accounts  even,  and  show  by  the  comparative  promptness  of  reply, 
which  is  most  anxious  to  hear  from  the  other.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes,  December 
23d,  but  directed  it  to  Petersburg ;  hereafter  it  shall  bo  to  City  Point. 

I  went  yesterday  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
inquired  very  kindly  after  you.^  Mrs.  Lewis  looks  thin  and  thinks  herself  not 
healthy ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  in  opinion  than  anything  else.  She  has  a  child 
of  very  uncertain  health. 

The  election  is  understood  to  stand  73,  73,  65,  64.  The  Federalista  were  confi- 
dent at  first  they  could  debauch  Col.  B.  from  his  good  faith  by  offering  him  their 
vote  to  be  President,  and  have  seriously  proposed  it  to  him.  His  conduct  has  been 
honorable  and  decisive,  and  greatly  embarrasses  them.  Time  seems  to  familiarize 
them  more  and  more  to  acquiescence,  and  to  render  it  daily  more  probable  they 
will  yield  to  the  known  will  of  the  people,  and  that  some  one  State  will  join  the 
eight  already  decided  as  to  their  vote.  The  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  Kew 
Jersey,  lately  obtained  by  carrying  their  whole  congressional  members  on  an  elec- 
tion by  general  ticket,  has  had  weight  on  their  spirits.  Should  I  be  destined  to 
remain  here,  I  shall  count  on  meeting  you  and  Mr.  Eppes  at  Monticello,  the  fint 
week  in  April,  where  I  shall  not  have  above  three  weeks  to  stay.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  consider  how  far  it  will  be  practicable  to  prevent  this  new  destination  from 
shortening  the  time  of  our  being  together,  for  be  assured  that  no  considerations  in 
this  world  would  compensate  to  me  a  separation  from  yourself  and  your  sister.  Bnt 
the  distance  is  so  moderate  that  I  should  hope  a  journey  to  this  place  would  be 
scarcely  more  inconvenient  than  one  to  Monticello.  But  of  this  we  will  talk  when 
we  meet  there,  which  will  be  to  me  a  joyful  moment.  Remember  me  affectionately 
to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  accept  yourself  the  e£f\ision  of  my  tenderest  love.     Adieu,  my 

dearest  Maria. 

Th.  Jeffkesox. 

When,  on  the  11th  of  February,  the  House  of  Representatives 
returned  from  the  Senate  Chamber  to  their  own,  to  ballot  without 
cessation  until  a  President  was  chosen,  a  snow  storm  of  great 
severity  for  the  climate  of  Washington  was  at  its  height  Mr. 
Nicholson,  a  Republican  member  from  Maiyland,  was  too  un- 

'  It  may  possibly  afford  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  some  to  be  informed  that  It  is  un- 
derstood by  those  who  suppose  they  ought  to  know,  that  the  widow  of  General  Washing- 
ton never  suffered  her  earlier  fHendship  for  Mr.  Jeflbrson  to  be  impaired  by  the  arts  of 
go-betweens,  or  the  jeremiads  over  Mazzei  letters,  etc.  We  are  in  possession  of  an  anec- 
dote (of  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  doubt),  which  illustrates  not  only  Mn. 
Washington's  feelings,  but  her  decision  in  this  matter ;  but  as  the  narrative  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  another  female  (whose  illiberalitj  provoked  the  ezpresaiona  of  the  former), 
no  object  which  we  could  have  in  view  in  narrating  it,  would  repay  ns  for  inflicting  tha 
necessary  pain  in  the  necessary  quarter. 
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well  to  leave  his  bed.  If  he  was  absent,  the  Federal  members 
from  that  State  would  be  in  a  majority,  and  thus  Jeflferson  would 
lose  a  State.  He  was  carried  on  his  bed  through  the  driving 
fitorm,  and  remained  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Capi- 
tol, taking  medicines  from  the  hands  of  his  wife,  who  stood  by 
him  night  and  day ;  and  the  ballot  boxes  were  carried  to  his 
bedside  and  he  voted  on  every  ballot  1 

On  the  first  ballot,  eight  States  voted  for  JeflTerson,  six  for 
Bnrr,  and  two  were  equally  divided. 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  vote  by  members :  * 


Jeffenon. 

New  Hampehire 0 

Massachusetts 8 

Connecticut  •  .        •        •  0 

Vermont 1 

Rhode  Island 0 

New  York 6 

New  Jersey 8 

Pennsylvania         .        .        •        •        •        9 

Delaware 0 

Maryland 4 

Virginia         ...•••  14 

North  Carolina 6 

South  Carolina 1 

Georgia  .        .        .        .        •        .        1* 

Kentucky 2 

Tennessee      ..••••        1 

51 


Borr. 

4  Burr 

11  Burr 

1  Burr 

1  Divided 

2  Burr 

4  Jefferson 

2  Jefferson 

4  Jefferson 

1  Burr 

4  Divided 

5  Jefferson 

4  Jefferson 

5  Burr 

0  Jefferson 

0  Jefferson 

0  Jefferson 

54 


This  is  understood  to  have  been  a  pure  party  vote,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,"  who,  although 
a  Federalist,  voted  for  Jeflferson. 


1  On  the  12th  of  Fehruary,  the  National  Intelligencer  gave  a  b'st,  which  gave  Jeflbr- 
ton  55  votes,  and  Burr  49.  But  this  was  unquestionably  erroneous  in  several  particnlarB. 
The  list  above  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.    It  is  confirmed  by  a  New  York  Federal 

Saper.    It  is  probably  correct.    The  Federalists  notoriously  had  the  majority  of  Uie 
loose,  counting  by  heads  instead  of  States. 

*  One  member  from  Georgia  dead. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  carried  that  idea ;  and  James  A.  Bayard,  in  an  affidavit  made  in  1805 
(which  will  hereafter  be  quoted),  said :  **  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  I  recollect  no  Federal  member  who  did  not  concur  in  the  general  course  of  bal- 
loting for  Mr.  Borr." 

On  the  other  hand,  HUdreth  (History  of  United  States,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  402), 
■ays: 

**  The  single  Federal  representative  on  whom,  by  the  death  of  his  colleague*  the  vote 
of  Georgia  had  devolved,  also  Dent,  one  of  the  Federal  representatives  of  Maryland,  had 
decided  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  by  votinff  for  Jefferson.  This  gave 
Qeorgia  to  the  Republicans,  and  equally  divided  the  vote  of  Marylajii.    North  (Molina 
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It  requiring  a  majority  of  States  to  elect,  JeffcrBon  lacked 
one  of  the  number.  An  inspection  of  the  preceding  tabic  will 
show  that  the  change  of  a  single  vote  in  his  favor  in  either 
Vermont,  Delaware  or  Maryland,  would  terminate  the  contest, 
and  that  either  of  six  individuals  could  give  that  vote. 

Seven  continuous  ballots  resulted  like  the  first,  and  then  the 
House  took  a  short  recess.  Randolph  of  Koanoke  forwarded  his 
step-father,  St.  George  Tucker,  daily  bulletins.  These  help  to 
complete  the  picture  of  an  extraordinary  scene  :* 

CHAMBUt  or  TBS  HOUSB  OF  RXPUSByTATim, 

WediU9dap,  February  UtA,  ISOL 
Seven  times  we  have  balloted — eight  States  for  J. — six  for  B. — two,  MarjUnd 

and  Vermont,  divided.    Voted  to  postpone  for  an  hour  the  process ;  now  balf-pasc 

four— resumed — result  the  same. 

The  order  against  adjourning,  made  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  was  ill, 

has  not  operated.    He  left  his  sick  bed,  came  through  a  snow-storm,  brought  his 

bed,  and  has  prevented  the  vote  of  Maryland  from  being  given  to  Burr.    Vail 

closing. 

Tours  with  perfect  love  and  esteem, 

J.  R.JK. 

During  the  same  recess,  Dana  of  Connecticut  wrote  Wolcott. 
After  stating  the  result  of  the  ballotings,  he  added : 

*'  One  sick  man  has  been  brought  to  the  House.  He  lies  in  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
committee-rooms.  The  two  tellers  for  the  particular  ballot  of  the  State  go  and 
receive  his  ballot  This  person  is  Mr.  Nicholson.  Having  been  unwell  several  divs 
myself,  I  do  not  go  home  to  dine,  especially  as  there  is  a  snow-etorm  of  oniaml 
severity  fur  this  place.  As  I  have  tried  abstinence  from  food  for  three  days,  I  coa- 
sider  myself  seasoned  tolerably  to  the  present  singular  situation.  What  is  to  be  the 
result  of  this  extraordinary  election  I  know  not.    Connecticut  will  every  man  stand 

was  also  equally  divided ;  but  one  of  the  Federal  members  took  the  same  view  with  the 
above  mentioned  members  from  Maryland  and  Georgia.* ' 

The  single  member  from  Georgia,  Benjamin  Tallialerro,  and  George  Dent,  of  Maryland, 
will  be  found  voting  with  the  Republicans  on  the  great  test  questions  of  the  sesBion,  such 
as  the  Judiciary  Bin  and  the  Sedition  Act.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  N.  R.,  February  19th 
(see  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  858),  says :  ^'  The  four  Maryland  Fede- 
ralists put  in  blanks,  so  the  vote  of  the  four  Bepnblicans  became  that  of  their  State." 

The  members  fk'om  North  Carolina  were  rfathaniel  Macon,  Willis  AUston,  Richard 
Stanford,  Richard  D.  Spaight,  Robert  Williams,  David  Stone,  Joseph  Dickson,  Archibald 
Henderson,  William  H.  Hill  and  Wilham  B.  Grove.  The  first  six  of  these  will  be  foimd 
voting;  with  the  Republicans  on  the  test  questions  of  the  session. 

We  know  not,  therefore,  on  what  principle  of  classiflcation,  or  on  what  authority. 
Jefferson's  and  Bavard's  statements  are  contradicted.  It  is  possible  some  of  these  men 
were  considered  Federalists  when  they  were  elected.  We  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  that  matter.  It  is  sufficfent  that  they  were  acting  with  the  Repoblic^ikB.  and 
were  recognized  as  such  by  the  leading  men  of  both  sides  at  the  time,  as  we  have  shoini 
was  the  fact. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  record  that  other  Federalists  distinguished  themselves  in 
tne  same  honorable  manner  that  Mr.  Hnger  did,  could  we  do  so  conaistently  with  the 
truth. 

1  We  find  them  in  Appendix  to  Tucker's  life  of  Jeflbrson. 
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to  his  vote.    The  Jeffersonians  can  acquie&co  in  Burr  with  less  reproach  than  the 
Federalists  can  agree  to  Jefferson. 

*^  By  to-raorrow  morning  probably  there  will  be  some  alteration,  if  the  balloting 
is  thoroughly  persevered  in  during  the  night.*^ 

The  balloting  continued  at  short  intervals  through  the  night. 
The  next  morning  Randolph  wrote : 

Thursday  morning,  February  l^th. 

We  have  just  taken  the  nineteenth  ballot.    The  result  has  invariably  been  eight 

States  for  J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.    We  continue  to  ballot  with  the  interval  of  an 

hour.    The  rule  for  making  the  sittings  permanent  seems  now  to  be  not  so  agree- 

ublc  to  our  Federal  gentlemen.    No  election  will,  in  my  opinion,  take  place.    By 

special  permission,  the  mail  will  remain  open  until  four  o^clock.     I  will  not  close  my 

letter  until  three.    If  there  be  a  change,  I  shall  notify  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  add  no 

more  to  the  assurance  of  my  entire  affection. 

John  Randolph,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jefferson  entered,  the  same  day,  in  his  Ana : 

^^Fehr^iary  the  12th,  1801. — ^Edward  Livingston  tells  me  that  Bayard  applied  to- 
day or  List  night  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  and  represented  to  him  the  expediency 
of  his  coming  over  to  the  States  who  vote  for  Burr,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  appointment  which  he  might  not  command,  and  particularly  mentioned  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked  him  if  he  was  authorized  to  make  the 
oiTer.  He  said  he  was  authorized.  Smith  told  this  to  Livingston,  and  to  W.  G. 
Nicholas,  who  confirms  it  to  mc.  Bayard,  in  like  manner,  tempted  Livingston,  not 
by  offering  any  particular  office,  but  by  representing  to  him  his,  Livingstones,  inti- 
macy and  connection  with  Burr ;  that  from  him  he  had  everything  to  expect,  if  he 
would  come  over  to  him.  To  Dr.  Linn  of  New  Jerrcy  they  have  offered  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Jersey.  See  a  paragraph  in  Martinis  Baltimore  paper  of  February  the 
10th,  ugned  '  a  looker  on,'  stating  an  intimacy  of  views  between  Harper  and  Burr.*' 

Kandolph  resumes : 

« 

CHlMBBa  OF  TBI  HOUSX  OF  RKPOKBIHTlTIVn, 

February  14. 1801. 

After  endeavoring  to  make  the  question  before  us  depend  upon  physical  con- 
struction, our  opponents  have  begged  for  a  dispensation  from  their  own  regulation, 
and  without  adjourning,  we  have  postponed  (like  able  casuists)  from  day  to  day,  the 
balloting.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall  recommence  the  operation.  The  result  is 
marked  below. 

We  have  balloted  thirty-one  hours.    Twelve  o^clock,  Saturday  noon,  eight  for 

J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.   Again  at  one,  not  yet  decided.    Same  result.    Postponed 

till  Monday,  twelve  o'clock. 

John  Randolph,  Jr. 

The  game  day,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  Dr.  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  that,  in  case  of  his  election, 
"  no  man  [in  office}  who  had  conducted  himself  according  to 
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his  duties,  would  have  anything  to  fear  from  him,"  and  "  those 
who  had  done  ill  would  have  nothing  to  hope,  be  tlieir  politi- 
cal principles  what  they  might."  But  he  said  the  filling  of 
appointments  would  present  a  different  question.  "  The  Repub- 
licans had  been  excluded  from  all  offices  from  the  first  origin  of 
the  division  into  Republican  and  Federalist.  They  had  a  reason- 
able claim  to  vacancies  till  they  occupied  their  due  share."  He 
hoped,  however,  "  the  body  of  the  nation,  even  that  part  which 
French  excesses  forced  over  to  the  Federal  side,  would  rejoin 
the  Republicans,  leaving  only  those  who  were  pure  Monarchists, 
and  who  would  be  too  few  to  form  a  sect."  He  spoke  coolly  of 
the  state  of  the  ballot  in  the  House,  and  apprehended  there 
might  be  no  election,  in  which  case  the  Government  would 
expire  on  the  third  of  March,  and  there  would  be  no  authority 
to  reorganize  it,  "  but  in  the  people  themselves."  "  They  miglit 
authorize  a  convention  to  reorganize  and  even  amend  the 
machine."  He  remarked:  "There  are  ten  individuals  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  any  one  of  whom,  changing  his  vote, 
may  save  us  this  troublesome  operation."  * 
He  made  the  following  entry  in  his  Ana : 

^^February  the  14th. — General  ArmBtrong  tells  me  that  GoTemeur  Morris,  in 
conTersation  with  him  to-day  on  the  scene  which  is  passing,  expressed  himself  thus: 
*  How  comes  it/  says  he,  *  that  Burr,  who  is  four  hundred  miles  off  (at  Albany),  has 
agents  here  at  work  with  great  activity,  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  on  the  spot, 
docs  nothing  ?*  This  explains  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  himself  and  his  nephew, 
Lewis  Morris,  and  that  they  were  holding  themselves  free  for  a  price :  t.  «.,  sobm 
office  either  to  the  uncle  or  nephew." 

He  wrote  Monroe,  February  15th : 

'*  Four  days  of  balloting  have  produced  not  a  single  change  of  a  vote.  Yet  it  ii 
confidently  believed  by  most  that  to-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  coalition.  I  know  of 
no  foundation  for  this  belief.  However,  as  Mr.  Tyler  waits  the  event  of  it,  he  will 
communicate  it  to  you.  If  they  could  have  been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  patting 
the  Government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly  have  prevented 
an  election.  But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare  openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that 
the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpa- 
tion, even  for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them;  and 
they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  con- 
vention to  reorganize  the  Govemjnent,  and  to  amend  it.  The  very  word  conven* 
tion  gives  them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of  America,  they 
fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  Constitution.     Many 

>  We  do  not  understand  how  this  could  be.    The  word  ten,  we  think,  must  bo  a  typo* 
graphical  error  for  six 
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a  ttempts  bare  been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  me.  I  have  declared 
to  them,  unequiTocally,  that  I  would  not  receive  the  government  on  capitulation, 
that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with  my  hands  tied.  Should  they  yield  the  election,  I 
liave  reason  to  expect  in  the  outset  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nominations.  The 
late  incumbents  running  away  from  their  offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will  pre- 
vent my  filling  them  without  the  previous  advice  of  Senate.  How  this  difficulty  is 
to  be  got  over  I  know  not."  ^ 

Here  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  family  letter,  of  the  same 
date: 

To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  Bermuda  Hundred. 

WikflBnoTOV,  F«b.  l(MA,  1801. 
Tour  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  the  2d  instant,  came  to  hand  on  the  8th.    I 
should  have  answered  it  immediately,  according  to  our  arrangement,  but  that  I 

>  Under  date  of  April  15th,  1806,  there  is  another  entry  in  the  Ana,  where  to  explain 
a  conversation  with  Burr,  and  to  meet  allegations  made  in  the  meantime  (and  presently 
to  be  noticed),  that  he  attained  the  Presidency  by  making  certain  stipulations  with  the 
Federalists,  Mr.  Jefferson  records,  from  memory,  conversations  held  by  himself,  during 
the  election,  with  Mr.  Morris,  President  Adams,  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  extract  comprises  all  that  pertains  to  those  conversations : 

**  The  following  transactions  took  place  about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
Presidential  election  was  in  suspense  in  Congress,  which,  thoogh  I  did  not  enter  at  the 
time,  they  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  they  are  now  as  fresh,  as  to  their 

Srincipal  circumstances,  as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday.    Coming  out  of  the  Senate 
hamber  one  day,  I  found  Governeur  Morris  on  the  steps.    He  stopped  me,  and  began 
a  conversation  on  the  strange  and  portentous  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  went  on 
to  obaerve,  that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed  to  my  being 
elected,  were,  that  they  apprehended  that,  1.  I  would  turn  all  Federalists  out  of  ofBce ; 
3.  put  down  the  navy ;  3.  wipe  off  the  public  debt.    That  I  need  only  to  declare,  or 
amhorize  my  friends  to  declare,  that  I  would  not  take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event 
of  the  election  would  be  fixed.    I  told  him,  that  I  should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the 
course  I  meant  to  pursue,  by  that  which  I  had  pursued  hitherto,  believing  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present  scene ;  that  I  should  certainly  make  no 
terms ;  should  never  go  into  the  office  of  President  by  capitulation,  nor  with  my  hands 
tied  by  any  conditions  which  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the  measures  which  I 
should  deem  for  the  public  good.    It  was  understood  that  Governeur  Morris  had  entirely 
the  direction  of  the  vote  of  Lewis  Morris,  of  Vermont,  who,  by  coming  over  to  Matthew 
Lyon,  would  have  added  another  vote,  and  decided  the  election.    About  the  same  time, 
I  called  on  Mr.  Adams.    We  conversed  on  the  state  of  things.    I  observed  to  hira,  that  a 
very  dangerous  experiment  was  then  in  contemplation,  to  defeat  the  Presidential  election 
by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  devolve  on  him  the  Government  during  any  interregnum :  that  such  a  measure 
would  probably  produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable  consequences,  which  it 
would  DO  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativing  such  an  act.    He  seemed  to  think  such 
an  act  justifiable,  and  observed,  it  was  in  my  power  to  fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an 
instant,  by  declaring  I  would  not  turn  out  the  Federal  officers,  nor  put  down  the  navy, 
nor  spunge  the  national  debt.    Finding  his  mind  made  op  as  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Government  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  I  urged  it  no  further,  observed,  the  world 
must  judge  as  to  myself  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  some- 
thing elM.    About  the  same  time,  Dwight  Foster,  of  Massachusetts  [Senator  in  Con- 
gress], called  nil  me  in  my  room  one  night,  and  went  into  a  very  long  conversation  on  the 
state  of  aflkirs,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  let  me  understand,  that  the  fears  above  men- 
tioned were  the  only  obstacle  to  my  election,  to  all  of  which  I  avoided  giving  any 
answer  the  one  way  or  the  other.    From  this  moment  he  became  most  bitterly  and  per- 
sonally opposed  to  me,  and  so  has  ever  continued.    I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  nad 
any  particular  conversation  with  General  Samuel  Smith  on  this  subject.    Very  possibly  I 
had,  however,  as  the  general  subject  and  all  its  ])arts  were  the  constant  themes  of  con- 
versation in  the  private  tiU  h  ietes  with  our  friends.    But  certain  I  am,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  Republican  ever  uttered  the  most  distant  hint  to  me  about  submitting  to 
any  conditions,  or  giving  any  assurances  to  anybody;  and  still  more  certainly,  was 
neither  he  nor  any  other  person  ever  authorized  by  me  to  say  what  I  would  or  would 
not  do." 
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thought  by  waiting  to  the  11th  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  commonicate  somethiog 

on  the  subject  of  the  election.    However,  after  four  days  of  balloUng  they  aie 

exactly  where  they  were  on  the  first    There  is  a  strong  expectation  in  some  that 

they  will  coalesce  to-morrow ;  but  I  know  no  foundation  for  it.     Whateyer  event 

happens,  I  think  I  shall  be  at  Monticello  earlier  than  I  formerly  mentioned  to  yea 

I  think  it  more  likely  I  may  be  able  to  leave  this  place  by  the  middle  of  March.    I 

hope  I  shall  find  you  at  Monticello.    The  scene  passing  here  makes  me  pant  to  be 

away  from  it ;  to  fly  from  the  circle  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  hatred,  to  one  where  all 

iB  love  and  peace.    Though  I  never  doubted  of  your  affections,  my  dear,  yet  the 

expressions  of  them  in  your  letter  give  me  ineffable  pleasure.    No,  nerer  imagine 

that  there  can  be  a  difference  with  me  between  yourself  and  your  sister.     Ton  have 

both  such  dispositions  as  engross  my  whole  love,  and  each  so  entirely  that  there 

can  be  no  greater  degree  of  it  than  each  possesses.    Whatever  absences  I  may  be 

led  into  for  a  while,  I  look  for  happiness  to  the  moment  when  we  can  all  be  settled 

together  no  more  to  separate.    I  feel  no  impulse  from  personal  ambition  to  the 

office  now  proposed  to  me,  but  on  account  of  yourself  and  your  sister  and  those 

dear  to  you.     I  feel  a  sincere  wish  indeed  to  see  our  Government  brought  back  to 

its  republican  principles,  to  see  that  kind  of  government  firmly  fixed  to  which  my 

whole  life  has  been  devoted.    I  hope  we  shall  now  see  it  so  established,  as  that 

when  I  retire  it  may  be  under  full  security,  that  we  are  to  continue  free  and  happy. 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  election  is  over  I  will  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Eppes.    I  hope 

•ne  of  you  will  always  write  the  moment  you  receive  a  letter  from  me.     ContiDue 

to  love  me,  my  dear,  as  you  ever  have  done,  and  eyer  have  been  and  will,  be  by 

yours  affectionately, 

Te.  JcrTiBscy. 

This  is  the  last  expression  we  have  from  him  during  the 
contest.    Here  is  Eandolph's  concluding  bulletin : 

Gbambu  of  TBI  House  or  RipansifTAnvM, 

ligbrttarf  ITO. 

On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  there  appeared  this  day  ten  States  for  Thomas  Jelfer- 
son,  four  (New  England)  for  A.  Burr,  and  two  blank  ballots  (Delaware  and  Sooth 
Carolina).    This  was  the  second  time  that  we  balloted  to-day. 

The  four  Burr-ites  of  Maryland  put  blanks  into  the  box  of  that  State.     The  vote 

was  therefore  imanimous.    Mr.  Morris  of  Vermont  left  his  seat,  and  the  result  wis 

therefore  Jeffersonian.    Adieu.    Tuesday,  two  o'clock  p.m. 

J.  R.,  Ji. 
I  need  not  add  that  Mr.  J.  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Thus  the  great  struggle  ended,  and  Mr.  Jefterson's  version 
and  view  of  the  closing  scenes  are,  immediately  thereafter,  given, 
in  two  letters  to  his  most  confidential  correspondents.  Subse- 
quent events  will  be  found  to  give  these  letters  a  high  signifi- 
cance : 

To  James  Madison. 

WASBnoTOV,  Teb.  18, 18QL 
Dear  Sir: 

Notwithstanding  the  suspected  infidelity  of  the  post,  I  must  hazard  this  com- 
munication.   The  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatires,  after  seeing  the  impo^ 
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aibilitj  of  electing  Burr,  the  certainty  that  a  legislative  usurpation  would  be 
resisted  bj  arms,  and  a  recourse  to  a  convention  to  reorganize  and  amend  the  Got- 
-««.  eminent,  held  a  consultation  on  this  dilemma,  whether  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  come  OTer  in  a  body,  and  go  with  the  tide  of  the  times,  or  by  a  negative  conduct 
safler  the  election  to  be  made  by  a  bare  majority,  keeping  their  body  entire  and 
unbroken,  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such  ground  of  opposition  as  circumstances  shall 
offer ;  and  I  know  their  determination  on  this  question  only  by  their  vote  of  yester- 
day. Morris  of  Vermont  withdrew,  which  made  Lyon^s  vote  that  of  his  State.  The 
Maryland  Federalists  put  in  four  blanks,  which  made  the  positive  tickets  of  their 
colleagues  the  vote  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  put  in  six  blanks. 
So  there  were  ten  States  for  one  candidate,  four  for  another,  and  two  blanks.  We 
consider  this,  therefore,  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  this  band.  But  their 
conduct  appears  to  have  brought  over  to  us  the  whole  body  of  Federalists,  who, 
being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Government,  had  been  made 
most  anxiously  to  wish  the  very  Administration  they  had  opposed,  and  to  view  it, 
when  obtained,  as  a  child  of  their  own. 

•  •  •  *    •  •  • 


To  N.  R . 

Wasbuiotov,  February  19, 1601. 

After  exactly  a  week^s  balloting,  there  at  length  appeared  ten  States  for  me,  four 
for  Burr,  and  two  voted  blanks.  This  was  done  without  a  single  vote  coming  over. 
Morris  of  Vermont  withdrew,  so  that  Lyon^s  vote  became  that  of  the  State.  The 
four  Maryland  Federalists  put  in  blanks,  so  then  the  vote  of  the  four  Republicans 
became  that  of  their  State.  Mr.  Huger  of  South  Carolina  (who  had  constantly 
Toted  for  me)  withdrew  by  agreement,  his  colleagues  agreeing  in  that  case  to  put  in 
blanks.  Bayard,  the  sole  member  of  Delaware,  voted  blank.  They  had  before 
deliberated  whether  they  would  come  over  in  a  body,  when  they  saw  they  could 
not  force  Burr  on  the  Republicans,  or  keep  their  body  entire  and  imbroken  to  act 
in  phalanx  on  such  ground  of  opposition  as  they  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  conjure 
up.  Their  vote  showed  what  they  had  decided  on,  and  is  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion of  perpetual  war ;  but  their  conduct  has  completely  left  them  without  support. 
Our  information  from  all  quarters  is  that  the  whole  body  of  Federalists  concurred 
with  the  Republicans  in  the  last  elections,  and  with  equal  anxiety.  They  had  been 
made  to  interest  themselves  so  warmly  for  the  very  choice,  which,  while  before  the 
people,  they  opposed,  that  when  obtained  it  came  as  a  thing  of  their  own  wishes, 
and  they  find  themselves  embodied  with  the  Republicans,  and  their  quondam  leaders 
separated  from  them,  and  I  verily  believe  they  will  remain  embodied  with  us,  so 
that  this  conduct  of  the  minority  has  done  in  one  week  what  very  probably  could 
hardly  have  been  effected  by  years  of  mild  and  impartial  administration.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Eppes  informs  me  that  Maria  is  in  a  situation  which  induces  them  not  to 
risk  a  Journey  to  Monticello,  so  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
here.  I  begin  to  hope  I  may  be  able  to  leave  this  place  by  the  middle  of  March. 
My  tenderest  love  to  my  ever  dear  Martha,  and  kisses  to  the  little  one.  Accept 
yourself  sincere  and  affectionate  salutation.    Adieu.' 

1  The  last  sentences  seem  to  show,  without  a  doubt,  what  we  have  before  suggested, 
tliat  this  correspondent  (whose  initials  cannot  be  identified  as  belonfring  to  any  of 
"iir.  Jefferson's  friends)  was  really  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Thomas  Mann  Randolph.    The 
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It  has  been  assumed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  under  deep  obli- 
gations of  gratitude  to  those  Federalists  who  finally  threw  away 
their  votes  and  permitted  his  election.  He  appeal's  to  have  been 
indebted  to  them  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  that  he  who  is 
not  blown  up  by  a  mine  on  which  he  stands,  is  indebted  to  the 
forbearance  of  his  foe  who  could  not  fire  it  without  rendering 
himself  the  firet  and  certain  victim. 

Two  weeks  more  would  have  ended  the  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  event  of  interregnum  and  anarchy,  what  hopes 
would  there  have  been  for  the  authors  of  tlie  evil  ?  In  Mary- 
land, where  the  Presidential  vote  had  been  balanced,  the  Re- 
publicans had  carried  the  legislature  elected  since  the  acting 
members  of  Congress.  New  Jersey,  nearly  balanced  in  the  pre- 
sent House,  had  been  triumphantly  swept  by  the  Republicans  in 
the  last  Congressional  elections.  The  popular  majority  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  large.  New  York  had  been  carried  by  the  same 
party.  The  southern  and  western  States  were  overwhelmingly 
Kepublican. 

Nor  were  election  statistics  any  real  test  of  relative  strength. 
During  that  week  of  dread  suspense,  as  mail  after  mail  spread 
the  intelligence  of  the  scene  going  on  at  the  capital,  the  light 
snow  never  wasted  under  the  sun  of  June  as  wasted  away  the 
Federal  party.  Tlie  people  west  and  south  of  the  Hudson,  with 
almost  united  voice,  declared  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  most  gross,  dangerous  and  wanton  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  system  of  Government. 
Astonishment,  alarm,  and  rage  swept  like  succeeding  waves  over 
the  land.  If  the  effect  was  less  apparent  on  the  compact  Fede- 
ral masses  of  New  England,  there,  too,  it  had  weakened  that 
party  most  seriously  and  created  a  formidable  minority. 

And  the  Republicans  were  fortunately  situated  for  the  crisis 
in  some  incidental  particulars.  The  two  great  central  States 
which  held  the  capital  wedged  between  them — containing  more 
population  than  all  New  England,  and  considerably  upwards  of 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Union* — were  not  only 
strongly  Republican,  but  they  had  Executives  as  well  adapted  to 
such  an  emergency  as  if  it  had  been  foreseen  and  formed  the 

flctitionB  direction  must,  we  think,  have  been  given  for  the  reasons  alladed  to  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  preceding  letter  to  Madison. 
1  See  United  States  Census  of  1800. 
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especial  ground  of  their  selection.  For  intellectual  and  executive 
ability,  combined  with  iron  will  and  that  high  energy  which 
always  takes  the  initiative  where  contest  is  unavoidable,  Gover- 
nor McKean  probably  had  not  his  superior  in  the  United  States. 
Governor  Monroe  was  of  milder  frame,  but  was  as  resolute  a 
man  as  there  was  on  earth  when  his  judgment  bade  him  act. 
He  had  military  experience,  he  had  the  profound  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  people.  When  either  of  these  Executives  un- 
furled the  banner  of  his  State  against  a  usurpation,  there  would 
be  left  no  minority  in  that  State. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  both  parties  had  the  arbitra- 
tion of  arms  distinctly  in  contemplation,  as  the  sequel  to  a  usurpa- 
tion, or  to  settle,  if  necessary,  the  anarchy  of  an  interregnum.  We 
find  Porcupine's  Gazette  abounding  in  extracts  from  Federal 
newspapers  exhorting  their  partisans  to  stand  firm  and  defy  the 
threats  of  the  Kepublicans,  declaring  that  any  member  of  their 
party  "would  consecrate  his  name  to  infamy"  who  should 
**  meanly  and  inconsistently  lend  his  aid  to  promote  "  Jefferson's 
election.  One  Federal  statistician,  after  enumerating  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  declaring  that  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  are  united  almost  to  a  man,  and  that  at  least  half 
the  citizens  of  eleven  other  States  are  "  ranged  under  the  Fede- 
ral banner  in  support  of  the  Constitution,"  wishes  to  know 
•*  wliat  could  Pennsylvania,  aided  by  Virginia,"  do  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

Cobbet  tlius  discoursed  on  this  topic  in  his  paper  on  the  14th 
or  15th  of  February : 

'*  The  alarmists  have  been  systematic  in  the  work.  At  a  meeting  of  them  in 
Philadelphia  some  weeks  since,  it  was  threatened,  nor  has  the  menace  been  recalled, 
that  they  would  march  to  Washington  and  settle  the  election  with  the  bayonet 
The  same  menaces  were  thrown  out  in  a  toast  and  sung  at  a  Republican  festival  at 
Petersburg  [Virginia],  when  the  Governor  [Monroe]  himself  made  one  of  the  party, 
and  they  have  been  repeated  at  a  number  of  other  meetings  held  pretendedly  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  before  he  was  ever  chosen  I  but  in  reality 
to  stir  up  mad  spirits  of  the  nation  to  action. 

"  The  Washington  Federalist  [the  Federal  organ  at  the  capital]  has  noticed  those 
repeated  menaces  in  its  last  number,  and  in  exhibiting  the  superior  strength  of  the 
Federalists,  in  an  extremity  which  their  opponents  are  so  ready  in  inviting  (but  in 
which  they  will  take  care  to  leave  their  dupes  only  to  act).  The  Federalists  are 
charged  with  threatening  war ;  and  those  observations  of  an  individual  editor  arc 
termed  a  manifesto  of  the  party  for  war.    BellOj  horrida  Bella  I 

*'  But  let  them  denominate  the  piece  either  a  manifesto  or  a  declaration  of  war. 
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they  may  thank  themselves  lor  it ;  and  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  the 
guilt  wiU  lie  at  their  own  doom  as  being  the  aggressors,  and  bringing  forward  the 
lex  talionU  of  the  Federalists.** 

We  have  seen  in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Monroe,  February  15tli, 
that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  had  "  declared  open  I  j  and 
firmly  one  and  all  "  to  their  opponents  that  the  day  "  an  act  was 
passed  for  putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer, 
"  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even 
for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted  to."  He  said  but  for  this, 
"  they  would  have  prevented  an  election."  We  soon  shall  bring 
some  very  authoritative  testimony  from  the  other  side  to  con- 
firm the  last  statement. 

Jefferson  wrote  Governor  McKean,  March  9th,  that  he  would 
have  cheerfully  taken  the  place  of  Vice-President,  had  Burr 
been  elected  ;  "  because,  however,  it  might  have  been  variant 
from  the  intentions  of  the  voters,  yet  it  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  the  Constitution."  "  But,"  he  added,  "  in  the  event  of 
a  usurpation,  he  was  decidedly  of  those  who  were  determined 
not  to  permit  it ;  because  that  precedent  once  set,  would  be  arti- 
ficially reproduced  and  end  soon  in  a  dictator.  Virginia  was 
bristling  up  he  believed.  He  should  know  the  particulars  from 
Governor  Monroe."  If  we  had  the  letter  of  McKean  to  which 
this  is  an  answer,  we  suspect  we  should  find  in  it  some  particu- 
lars of  the  "  bristling  up  "  of  Pennsylvania. 

Burr's  conduct  during  the  long  struggle  in  the  House  was 
characteristic.  His  tools  wrote  wheedling  letters,  and  he 
remained  at  Albany  shrouded  in  mystery.*  When  he  found  the 
Federalists  were  preparing  to  disregard  his  letter  to  General 
Smith  (and  we  suspect  he  well  knew  why  they  disregarded  it), 
it  was  his  duty  equally  to  his  party,  to  himself,  and  to  his  coun- 
try, to  repair  at  once  to  the  seat  of  Government,  or  take  other 
equally  effectual  meaus  to  assure  friend  and  foe  that  he  depre- 
cated the  meditated  attempt  to  make  him  President,  and  would 
under  no  circumstances  avail  himself  of  an  election  thus  secured.* 
This  would  have  nipped  the  scheme  in  the  bud. 

He  has  only  the  merit  of  not  having  promised  to  embrace 
Federal  doctrines  in  the  event  of  his  election,  and  of  not  having 

'  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

*  His  immediate  resignation  or  refusal  to  qaalify,  in  case  of  an  election,  wonid  ha?e 
devolved  the  Presidency  on  the  Vice-President,  who  wonld,  necessarily,  have  heen 
Jefferson. 
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directly  interfered,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  induce  Republicans  to 
abandon  the  support  of  Jefferson  and  vote  for  him.  The  first 
merit  conld  not  be  a  great  one,  so  long  as  the  Federalists  sup- 
ported him,  to  the  pitch  of  desperation,  without  any  such  pro- 
mises. There  was  but  one  State  (Maryland)  in  which  the 
change  of  a  single  vote  would  secure  him  anotlier  State,  and 
where  anybody  pretended  he  could  obtain  such  vote.  He 
lacked  three  States  of  a  majority.*  There  is  no  real  rea- 
son for  believing  that  his  most  desperate  personal  attempts, 
Lis  most  profuse  promises,  could  have  secured  him  the  election. 
Others,  at  least,  were  free  enough  to  promise  for  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  thing  for  any  Republican  to  have 
changed  his  vote  in  that  terrible  struggle.  Great  would  have 
been  the  reward  sufficient  to  tempt  even  a  corrupt  man,  unless 
he  had  nerves  of  steel,  to  make  himself  a  by-word  of  infamy 
and  be  hissed  and  hooted  at  wherever  he  exhibited  his  dis- 
honored head. 

There  is  no  proof  (even  the  extent  of  their  own  allegations) 
that  Burr  did  not  secretly  try  every  joint  of  the  moral  armor  of 
such  Republicans  as  he  dared  to  approach.  We,  at  least, 
know  that  his  most  confidential  agent  commenced  to  tamper 
with  some  of  them.  Had  the  prospect  of  success  looked  invit- 
ing, all  the  analogies  of  his  corrupt  career  lead  to  the  inference, 
he  would  have  followed  it  up.  It  would  be  a  fanciful  hypothe- 
sis that  a  man  ever  found  so  ready  to  perpetrate  baseness  on 
slight  temptation,  would  have  shrunk  from  it  with  so  high  a 
prize  in  view  as  the  Presidency.  If  he  left  others  to  act  for  him, 
we  may  presume  he  considered  that  degree  of  precaution  neces- 
sary for  his  safety.  We  allude  not  to  physical  safety.  But 
without  any  efficient  minority  to  sustain  him — with  a  Senate  to 
reject  the  nominations,  and  a  House  to  treat  with  scorn  the 
recommendations  of  the  detected  briber — with  the  open  con- 
tumely of  a  Congress  and  nation  poured  upon  him  personally 
and  officially,  the  Presidency  would  have  been  too  dear  a  bar- 
gain for  even  Aaron  Burr. 

1  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  men  or  parties  at  the  time,  will  believe  that  Barr 
conld  have  procured  the  single  vote  cast  for  Jefferson  in  either  Vermont,  Creorgia  or  Ten- 
nessee. Two  members  changing  their  votes  in  New  York,  two  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
in  Maryland,  would  have  given  him  those  States,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  he  could 
have  procured  them  by  corrupt  appliances  in  some  cases  and  deceit  in  others;  but  aa 
alreadv  said,  there  is  no  proor  whatever  of  that  fact,  and  all  the  real  probabillticB  on 
the  other  way. 
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1801. 

Inside  View  of  Federal  Camp  during  closing  Election  Scenes— Bayard  to  HamiKoii— 
Proof  that  the  Federalists  contemplated  desperate  Measures — Jefferson's  Statements  in 
Ana  in  regard  to  Bayard— Clayton's  Interrogatories  to  Smith  and  Livingston  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Subject— Their  Replies  and  Remarks  of  Hayne  and  others— The  ftdr  Com- 
clnsion  derivable  f^om  the  Facts— Burr's  Libel  Suit  against  Cheetham— Bayard's 
Affidavit— The  Wager  Suit  between  Gillespie  and  Smith— Bayard's  and  Smith's  Afr 
davits— Burr's  Agency  in  obtaining  these  while  visiting  and  holding  out  Menaces  to  Jef 
ferson— He  attempts  Burreptitiously  to  alter  Smith's  Affidavit — Jefferson's  Comments 
on  Bayard's  Affidavit  in  Ana— General  Smith's  Letter  explanatory  of  his  Affidavit— Its 
valuable  Explanations  in  other  particulars — Later  Disquisitions  and  Madison's  Reply— 
The  real  Attitude  of  Jefferson  and  his  Opponents  towards  each  other  at  the  close  of  the 
Election  in  1801 — Bayard's  later  Letters  and  Speeches  illustrative  of  this — Closing  Acts 
of  Adams's  Administration— French  Treaty  ratified  with  an  Exception— The  Judiciary 
Bill— Wolcott  appointed  one  of  the  Judges— His  and  the  President's  Correspondence— 
Wolcott's  Conduct  characterized— Marshall's  anomalous  Official  Position — ^Elxpiratioa 
of  Sedition  Law — Its  Decease  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  National  Fedenl 
Party— How  the  News  of  Jefferson's  Election  was  publicly  Received— His  Feelings 
towards  the  Body  of  the  Federalists — ^His  Farewell  to  the  Senate  and  its  answering 
Address — His  Reputation  as  a  Presiding  Officer— Inaugural  Ceremonies — His  Inaugural 
Address — Its  Character  as  a  Literary  and  Political  Production — President's  Letter  to 
John  Dickinson— Explanatory  Letter  to  Governor  Monroe — ^The  Cabinet  Appointments 
—Mr.  Madison— Sketch  of  Colonel  Dearborn— Sketch  of  Mr.  Lincoln — Character  of 
Gallatin— Samuel  and  Robert  Smith— Mr.  Granger— Dawson  dispatched  to  France 
with  Treaty— President's  Letter  to  Thomas  Paine— Permits  him  to  Return  to  United 
States  in  a  Public  Vessel — Comments  of  the  Federal  Press  and  Clergy  thereon— Jmtke 
of  their  Strictures  considered— Paine 's  Visit  to  Monticello — Jefferson  to  Priestley— Ha 
Letter  to  Robinson— He  was  not  understood  in  New  England,  and  did  not  nnderstand 
the  New  England  Character— Least  of  all  did  he  understand  its  Clergy — Character  of 
the  Virginia  Clergy— Different  Circumstances  of  New  England  Clergy — ^Religions 
Character  of  New  England  Emigrations— The  Religious  Principle  paramonnt  in  the 
Social  Organization— The  Government  essentially  Hierocratic — ^The  Clergj  extended 
their  Supervision  to  all  Moral  Subjects — The  System  towards  the  close  of  the  IQghteenfli 
Century — Character  of  the  Clergy  at  that  period — Sources  of  their  Hostility  to  Jeflhr- 
son — The  Mistake  of  both  sides. 

The  best  inside  view  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Federal 
camp  preceding  the  late  election,  is  derived  from  a  letter  from 
Bayard  to  Hamilton,  which  we  present  entire.     It  is  entitled 
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to   calm  and   close  scrutiny  in  its  several  parts,   and    as    a 
whole : 

WiBHurotov,  Bth  Marchf  1601. 
Dkar  Sir: 

I  left  Washington  on  the  6th  and  arrived  here  last  evening.    The  letter  which 

joa  did  me  the  honor  to  write  the  22d  ultimo,  reached  me  on  the  4th,  when  I  was 

occupied  in  arrangements  for  leaving  the  seat  of  Government. 

I  remained  in  Washington  on  the  4th  through  necessity,  though  not  without 
8ome  curiosity  to  see  the  inauguration  and  to  hear  the  speech.  The  scene  was  the 
same  as  exhibited  upon  former  occasions,  and  the  speech,  in  political  substance, 
better  than  we  expected ;  and  not  answerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  partisans 
of  the  other  side. 

After  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  most  of  the  Federal  gentlemen  paid  their 
respects  to  the  President  and  the  Vice,  and  were  received  with  very  decent  respect. 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  attend.  He  has  been  suflSciently  humbled  to  be  allowed  to 
be  absent  Your  views  in  relation  to  the  election  differed  very  little  from  my  own, 
bat  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  torrent  which  I  perceived  might  be  diverted,  but 
could  not  be  opposed. 

In  one  case  I  was  willing  to  take  Burr,  but  I  never  considered  it  as  a  case  likely 
to  happen.  If  by  his  conduct  he  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  his  party,  and  left  himself  no  resort  but  the  support  of  the  Federalists,  there 
are  many  considerations  which  would  have  induced  me  to  prefer  him  to  Jefferson. 
Bat  I  was  enabled  soon  to  discover  that  he  was  determined  not  to  shackle  himself 
with  Federal  principles ;  and  it  became  evident  that  if  he  got  in  without  being 
absolutely  committed  in  relation  to  his  own  party,  that  he  would  be  disposed  and 
obliged  to  play  the  game  of  McEean  upon  an  improved  plan  and  enlarged  scale. 

In  the  origin  of  the  business  I  had  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  all  the  doubtful 
TOtes  in  the  House,  which  enabled  roe  according  to  views  which  presented  them- 
selves, to  protract  or  terminate  the  controversy. 

This  arrangement  was  easily  made,  from  the  opinion  readily  adopted  from  the 
consideration,  that  representing  a  small  State  without  resources  which  could  supply 
the  means  of  self-protection,  I  should  not  dare  to  proceed  to  any  length  which 
would  jeopardize  the  Constitution  or  the  safety  of  any  State.  When  the  experiment 
was  fully  made,  and  acknowledged  upon  all  hands  to  have  completely  ascertained 
that  Burr  was  resolved  not  to  commit  himself,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
appoint  a  President  by  law,  or  leave  the  Government  without  one,  I  came  out  with 
the  most  explicit  and  determined  decUration  of  voting  for  Jefferson.  You  cannot 
well  imagine  the  clamor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  was  subjected  for  some 
days.  We  had  several  caucuses.  All  acknowledged  that  nothing  but  desperate  mea* 
snres  remained,  which  several  were  disposed  to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  willing 
openly  to  disapprove.  We  broke  up  each  time  in  confusion  and  discord,  and  the 
manner  of  the  last  ballot  was  arranged  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  ballot  was 
given.    Our  former  harmony,  however,  has  since  been  restored. 

The  public  declarations  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  Jefferson,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  were  made  without  a  general  consultation,  knowing  that  it  would  be  an 
easier  task  to  close  the  breach  which  I  foresaw,  when  it  was  the  result  of  an  act 
done  without  concurrence,  than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  one  against  a  decision 
of  the  party.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  single  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  eastern 
Htates  would  finally  have  voted  in  blank,  in  the  same  manner  as  done  by  South 
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Carolina  and  Delaware;  but  because  he  refused,  the  rest  of  the  delegmtton  refined, 
and  because  Connecticut  insisted  on  continuing  the  ballot  for  Burr,  Kev  Has^ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  refused  to  depart  from  their  former  Tot«. 

The  means  existed  of  electing  Burr ;  but  this  reqaired  his  cooperation.  Br 
deceiving  one  man  (a  great  blockhead),  and  tempting  two  (not  incorruptible),  be 
might  have  secured  a  majority  of  the  States.  He  will  never  have  another  chiziK 
of  being  President  uf  the  United  States ;  and  the  little  use  he  has  made  of  the  kx 
which  has  occurred,  gives  me  but  an  humble  opinion  of  the  talents  of  an  unpriad- 
plcd  man.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Bayard  asserts  that  at  the  last 
caucus  of  the  Federalists,  it  was  admitted  that  Burr  could  not  be 
elected — that  nothing  but  "  desperate  measures  "  remained  to 
defeat  Jefferson — that  several  were  disposed  to  adopt,  and  that 
"  few  were  willing  openly  to  disapprove  "  of  them.  Mr.  Bayard, 
some  years  after,  declared  in  an  affidavit  that :  "  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  (on  which  the  last  ballot  was  taken)  there  was  a 
general  meeting  of  the  party,  where  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  Mr.  Burr  could  not  be  elected ;  but  some  thought  it  better 
to  persist  in  our  vote,  and  to  go  without  a  President  rather  than 
to  elect  Mr.  Jefferson." 

The  preceding  letter  to  Hamilton  clearly  conveys  the  infer 
ence  that  Bayard  ultimately  acted  against  the  wishes  of  a 
decided  majority  of  his  own  party,  and  that  they  received  his 
determination  w-ith  continued  "  clamor  and  invective.'* 

His  testimony  concurs  with  Morris's,  in  proving  that  "  des- 
perate measures  "  were  contemplated  to  defeat  Jefferson.  Mor 
ris  declares  what  the  desperate  measure  was.  Adams's  letter  to 
Gerry,  already  quoted,*  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  too  was  informed 
of  its  nature. 

Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  says :  "  General 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  it  is  said,  was  earnest  in  advising  this  desper- 
ate measure."  This  specific  statement  has  been  before  the 
public  twenty  years,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
contradicted.* 

Yet  when  an  imputation  against  the  Federalists  of  such 
designs  appeared  in  Jefferson's  contemporaneous  correspon- 
dence, published  after  his  death,  they  were  fiercely  denied  and 
pronounced,  as  usual,  wicked  fabrications.     Certificate  makers, 

1  For  this  letter,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vdl.  vi.  p.  522.  .  The  word  Washington,  is 
the  date^  is  an  obvious  misprint.  *  See  ante,  p.  588. 

>  It  is  possible  that  a  pablic  contradiction  has  escaped  onr  notice. 
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and  affidavit  makers,  we  believe,  as  usual,  took  the  field  against 
his  veracity !  * 

We  have  already  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Jeflferson's  Ana  in  its  chronological  order  of  occurrence : 

'^Febrttary  the  12M,  1801.— Edward  Livingston  tells  me,  that  Bayard  applied 
to-day  or  last  night  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  and  represented  to  him  the  expediency 
of  his  coming  over  to  the  States  who  vote  for  Burr,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  appointment  which  he  might  not  command,  and  particularly  mentioned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  navy.  Smith  asked  him  if  he  was  authorized  to  make  the 
offer.  He  said  he  was  authorized.  Smith  told  this  to  Livingston,  and  to  W.  G. 
Kicholas  who  confirms  it  to  me.  Bayard  in  like  manner  tempted  Livingston,  not  by 
offering  any  particular  office,  but  by  representing  to  him  his,  Livingston's,  intimacy 
and  connection  with  Burr ;  that  from  him  he  had  everything  to  expect,  if  he  would 
come  over  to  him.  To  Dr.  Linn  of  New  Jersey,  they  have  offered  the  government 
of  New  Jersey.  See  *a  paragraph  in  Martin's  Baltimore  paper  of  February  the 
10th,  signed,  *a  looker  on,'  stating  an  intimacy  of  views  between  Harper  and 
Burr." 

It  appears  from  Gales  and  Seaton's  Eegister  of  Debates  in 
CJongress,  that  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1830,  in  the  debate 
on  Foote's  resolution,  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  asked  Senator 
Benton,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  to  give  way  to  allow  him 
to  call  the  attention  of  two  Senators  to  a  passage  in  a  book 
which  liad  been  cited  in  the  debate  by  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Colonel  Hayne) ;  and  ho  then  read  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  Jefferson's  works,  page  515  (Randolph's  edition),  the 
preceding  extract  to  the  words  "  confirms  it  to  me." " 

The  report  proceeds : 

"Mr.  Clayton  then  called  upon  the  Senators  from  Maryland  and  Louisiana, 
referred  to  in  this  passage,  to  disprove  the  statement  here  made. 

1  One  of  the  filial  biographers.  Mr.  Gibbs,  grows  loose  and  violent  in  his  assertions 
towards  the  close  of  his  work.  Did  he  derive  the  following  ideas  from  **  warm-hearted  " 
Wolcott? 

"  There  is  one  allegation  touching  the  intentions  of  the  Federalists  in  this  election 
[18011,  which  cannot  too  often  be  stamped  with  falsehood.  It  was  that  they  contem- 
plated preventing  any  choice  of  President,  and  by  force  of  their  majority  [majority 
counting  by  heads]  in  Congress  placing  the  ofSce  in  commission.  The  charge  is  sup- 
ported only  by  the  assertions  of  Jellbrson,  is  without  corroboration  from  any  source,  and 
nms  been  contradicted  by  the  oaths  of  men  whose  bare  word  was  worth  more  than  his 
most  solemn  adjurations  [!  I]  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  charjo^es  of  the  anti-Federalists 
against  each  ower — ^the  secrets  of  their  party  which  time  has  disclosed  or  vindictiveness 
invented?  What  of  the  duplicity  of  Jefferson,  as  exhibited  in  the  contemporaneous 
letters  to  his  friend  and  rival  r  What  of  his  alleged  fraudulent  declaration  of  the  vote  of 
Georgia?  What  of  the  intrigues  which  it  is  said  that  Burr  carried  on  with  the  enemy? 
The  sins  of  Federalism  were  at  least  not  those  of  dishonesty ! !"— (7i66t't  Memotrt,  cic., 
vol.  ii.  p.  489. 

*  The  quotation  in  Gales  and  Seaton's  report  breaks  off  here,  but  the  character. 
'*  etc.,"  is  placed  at  the  end  of  it.  We  should  suppose,  therefore,  Mr.  Clayton  stopped 
readmg  at  that  point,  adding  **  and  so  forth."  If  tnis  is  so,  the  omission  of  what  followed 
Is  curious. 
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"  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland,  rose  and  said,  tliat  he  had  read  the  paragraph  hefore 
he  came  here  to-daj,  and  was,  therefore,  aware  of  its  import  He  had  not  the  most 
distant  recollection  that  Mr.  Bayard  had  ever  made  such  a  proposition  to  him.  Mr. 
Bayard  [said  he]  and  myself,  though  politically  opposed,  were  intimate  personal 
friends,  and  he  was  an  honorable  man.  Of  all  men,  Mr.  Bayard  would  haye  been  the 
last  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  any  man ;  and  I  am  confident  that  he  had  too 
much  respect  for  me  to  have  made  it,  under  any  circumstances.  I  never  received 
from  any  man  any  such  proposition. 

"  Mr.  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  said  that,  as  to  the  precise  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  must  say,  that  having  taxed  his 
recollection,  as  far  as  it  could  be  on  so  remote  a  transaction,  he  had  no  remembrance 
of  it." 

What  followed  was  not  of  much  consequence,  and  we  shall 
glean  but  a  few  passages.  Mr.  Clayton  declared  that  "  it  was 
no  part  of  his  purpose  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  Mr.  Jefferson." 
Mr.  Benton  replied  with  warmth,  "  denouncing  the  proceeding 
as  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Jefferson."  *  Colonel  Hayne  commented 
on  what  had  transpired  two  days  afterwards.  After  mentioning 
that  "  by  his  political  friends  no  man  was  ever  so  much  admired, 
respected,  and  beloved  "  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  "  he  was  feared 
and  hated,  slandered  and  reviled  by  his  enemies,"  he  added : 

**  In  one  respect,  however,  he  was  certainly  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  Kot 
having  outlived  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  fnends,  he  lived  down  the  hosti- 
lity of  his  enemies.  Time  and  opportunity  convinced  all  parties  that,  in  that  great 
and  good  man  were  found,  in  happy  combination,  all  those  extraordinary  endow- 
ments and  rare  virtues  which  made  him  an  honor  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Sir, 
he  descended  to  the  tomb,  not  only  *  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,*  but  occupy- 
ing at  the  moment  when  he  closed  his  mortal  career,  the  verj  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  freemen. 

Colonel  Hayne  also  spoke  handsomely  of  Mr.  Bayard,  and  he 
offered  a  theory  of  explanation  between  Mr.  Jefferson's  memo- 
randum of  February  12th,  1801,  and  the  statements  of  General 
Smith  and  Mr.  Livingston.    He  said : 

**  For  my  own  part  I  can  have  no  doubt,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  mado  the  entry  iu 
his  note  book,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  transaction  took  place,  that  he  actully 
received  the  impression  which  he  states  from  the  conversation  of  one  at  least  of  the 
gentlemen  named ;  and  yet,  sir,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  a 
loose  and  careless  conversation,  reaching  Mr.  Jefferson  through  circuitous  chan- 
nels, may  have  been  entirely  misunderstood  ?  A  familiar,  a  pleasant  conversatioo, 
between  Mr.  Bayard  and  his  friend  General  Smith,  on  the  political  prospects  of  the 
latter  gentleman  (then  as  bright  as  those  of  any  man  in  the  country),  repeated  bj 

>  These  words  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Clayton.   Mr.  Benton's  remarks  are  not  npioHtL 
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him  careleesly,  or  probably  in  jest,  may  have  for  a  short  time  made  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Livingston  and  Wilson  Gary  Nicholas,  which  these  gentlemen, 
or  one  of  them,  assuredly  conreyed  to  Mr.  Jefferson.**  * 

Mr.  Clayton  replied,  again  disavowing  that  he  intended  to 
say  anght  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  declaring  that  "he  en- 
tertained as  high  an  opinion  of  the  reputation  of  that  great 
statesman  as  others  who  made  much  greater  professions,  and 
would  not  pluck  a  flower  from  the  chaplet  of  his  fame."  But 
"  at  every  hazard,  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they  might," 
he  would  protect  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayard  from  such  impu- 
tations.   Here  the  matter  dropped. 

The  frank  answer  of  General  Smith  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  his 
well-known  character,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ;  and  we 
hardly  need  to  add  that  he  entertained  none  of  Mr.  Jefferson's, 
on  this  subject — as  we  are  informed  by  his  son.  General  J. 
Spear  Smith,  of  Baltimore. 

When  Mr.  Clayton  put  his  questions  in  the  Senate,  one  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  alleged  infonnants  was  dead  ;  and  the  other  said 
that  "  as  to  the  precise  question  that  had  been  put  to  him,"  he 
had  "  no  remembrance  of  it."  No  man  used  tiie  English  lan- 
guage more  accurately  or  significantly  than  Edward  Livingston. 
The  bearing  of  the  word  "  precise  "  in  his  answer  cannot  be 
very  well  mistaken. 

Jefferson's  record  of  the  conversation  was  made  at  the  time. 
He  might,  however,  have  misapprehended  the  "  precise  "  tenor 
of  the  propositions  imputed  to  Bayard.  There  was  evidently  a 
mistake  somewhere,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  an 
unintentional  one  all  round.  Bayard  stands  fairly  acquitted  of 
the  particular  charge,  and  as  no  other  one  was  substituted  by 
those,  if  any,  who  were  qualified  to  make  it,  we  are  bound  to 
leave  him  exonerated  from  all  imputations  in  the  matter.  * 

Some  other  topics  connected  with  the  election  of  1801  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  later  controversy.     So  far  as  we  enter 

'  This  same  theory,  of  a  playful  conversation  hetween  Smith  and  Bajrard,  was,  we 
think,  hinted  at  by  a  Federal  member  of  the  sixth  Congress,  in  a  statement  made  to 
defend  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayard  from  the  impntations  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

*  We  shall  find  Bayard  swearing  that  'Mt  was  reported"  that  Livingston  was  "the 
confidential  agent"  of  Barr  in  the  election  scene  of  1801— that  ho  [Bayard]  **took  an 
occasion  to  sound  Livingston  on  the  subject,"  intimating  *Hhat  having  it  in  his  power  to 
terminate  the  contest,  ne  should  do  so,  unless  he  [Livingston]  comd  give  him  some 
assurance  "  Uiat  the  Federalists  "  mifj^ht  calculate  upon  the  change  in  the  votes  of  some 
members  of  his  party,"  etc.  etc.  This  shows  that  pretty  tree  conversations  took  place 
between  Bayard  and  Livingston  on  the  occasion,  and  it  also  points  to  a  Mnd  of  conversa* 
tiona,  which  left  a  wide  door  open  for  misconcepUons. 
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upon  their  examination,  we  will  do  it  now,  while  all  the  main 
facts  are  fresh  in  our  narrative. 

Aaron  Burr  was  scourged  out  of  the  ^Republican  party  for 
his  conduct  in  the  election  of  1801.  Among  his  most  bitter 
assailants  was  James  Gheetham,  editor  of  the  American  Citizen, 
the  organ  of  the  main  body  of  the  Kepublicans  in  New  York. 
Burr  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Cheetham  for  a  libel  in 
1804,  and  the  testimony  of  James  A.  Bayard  was  taken  by  com- 
mission. Its  main  tenor  was  a  denial  that  Burr,  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  witness  went,  took  any  steps  whatever  to 
secure  his  election,  and  an  explanation  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  motives  under  which  Mr.  Bayard  and  his  friends 
acted  in  terminating  the  contest.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  but  as  a  curious  and  reliable  contribution  to  the  minute 
histoiy  of  that  great  struggle,  we  present  it  entire  in  Appendix.* 

Having  obtained  this  affidavit.  Burr  suffered  the  suit  to 
drop. 

Davis,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Burr,  ^ives  the  following  explana- 
nations  in  regard  to  this  and  a  later  case  : 

**  In  the  year  1804,  a  suit  was  institated  by  Colonel  Burr  against  James  Cheet- 
ham, editor  of  the  American  Citizen,  for  a  libel,  in  charging  him  with  intrigoiDg  for 
the  Presidency.  This  suit  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Burr  with  reluctance,  and  only 
to  gratify  personal  friends.  It  progressed  tardily,  impediments  having  been  throvn 
in  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  trial  by  the  defendant,  and  probably  the  cause  not 
sufficiently  pressed  by  the  complainant  In  1805  or  1806,  some  persons  who 
were  really  desirous  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge,  bnt 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  it,  determined  on  having  a  wager-suit  placed 
at  issue  on  the  records  of  the  court,  and  then  take  out  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses.  Accordingly,  the  names  of  James  Gillespie,  plaintiff,  and  Abraham 
Smith,  defendant,  were  used.  The  latter  at  the  time  being  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Mathew  L.  Davis,  then  in  the  mercantile  business,  trading  under  the  firm  of  Strong 

and  Davis. 

•  ••  ••••••# 

A  commission  was  accordingly  taken  out,  and,  on  the  8d  of  April,  1806,  Mr. 
Bayard  and  Mr.  Smith  were  examined.  No  use,  however,  was  made  of  these  depo- 
sitions until  December,  1830,  being  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.*** 

One  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  to  both  Bayard  and 
Smith,  was  as  follows : 

Fifth  Interrooatort. 

Fifth. — Do  you  or  do  you  not  know,  or  have  you  heard  so  that  yon  beficvc,  of 
any  negotiations,  bargains,  or  agreements  in  the  year  1800  or  1801,  after  the  said 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  19.  '  ToL  ii.  pp.  100, 101. 
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equality  became  known,  and  before  the  cboice  of  the  President,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person,  and  whom,  with  the  parties  called  Federal  or  Republican,  or  with  either 
of  them,  or  with  any  individual  or  individuals,  and  whom,  of  either  of  the  said 
|>arties,  relative  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States?  If  yea,  declare 
the  particulars  thereof,  and  the  reasons  of  such  your  belie£ 

We  give  their  depositions  entire : 

DepantioH  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Bayard,  a  witneeB  produced,  sworn,  and 
examined  in  a  cau»e  depending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  James  GHUspit,  plaintiff,  and  Ahram  Smith,  defendant,  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  follows : 

To  the  first  interrogatory,  deponent  answers  and  says :  I  do  not  know  either  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

To  the  second  interrogatory,  he  answers  and  says :  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  before  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
cise length  of  time  I  do  not  recollect.  The  acquaintance  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  common  salutation  upon  meeting,  and  accidental  conversation  upon  such 
meetings. 

To  the  third  interrogatory,  he  answers  and  says :  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Con- 
gresses, from  the  8d  of  March,  1797,  to  the  8d  of  May,  1808. 

To  the  fourth  interrogatory,  he  answers  and  says:  The  electoral  votes  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  were  equal, 
&nd  that  tlie  choice  of  one  of  them  as  President  did  devolve  on  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

To  the  fifth  interrogatory,  he  answers  and  says :  I  presume  this  interrogatory 
points  to  an  occurrence  which  took  place  before  the  choice  of  President  was  made, 
and  after  the  balloting  had  continued  for  several  days,  of  which  I  have  oflen  publicly 
spoken.  My  memory  enables  me  to  state  the  transaction,  in  substance,  correctly, 
but  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  precise  words  which  were  used  upon  the  occasion. 
Messrs.  Bacr  and  Craig,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Maryland, 
and  General  Morris,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Vermont,  and  myself,  having  the 
power  to  determine  the  votes  of  the  States,  from  similarity  of  views  and  opinions 
during  the  pendency  of  the  election,  made  an  agreement  to  vote  together.  We 
foresaw  that  a  crisis  was  approaching  which  might  probably  force  us  to  separate,  in 
our  votes,  from  the  party  with  whom  we  usually  acted.  We  were  determined  to 
make  a  President,  and  the  period  of  Mr.  Adamses  Administration  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

In  determining  to  recede  from  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  occurred  to 
us,  that  probably  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  we  might 
obtain  terms  of  capitulation.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned, 
authorized  me  to  declare  their  concurrence  with  me  upon  tlie  best  terms  that  could 
be  procured.  The  vote  of  cither  of  us  was  sufficient  to  decide  the  choice.  With 
a  view  to  the  end  mentioned,  I  applied  to  Mr.  John  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Virginia,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Nicholas,  that  if  certain  points  of  the  future  Administration  could  be  understood 
and  arranged  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  was  authorized  to  say  that  three  States  woul/ 
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withdraw  from  an  opposition  to  his  election.  He  asked  me  what  those  points  were. 
I  answered,  first,  sir,  the  support  of  public  credit ;  secondly,  the  maintenanee  of  the 
naval  system ;  and,  lastly,  that  subordinate  public  officers  employed  only  in  the 
execution  of  details,  established  by  law,  shall  not  be  removed  from  office  on  the 
ground  of  their  political  character,  nor  without  complaint  against  their  conduct  I 
explained  myself,  that  I  considered  it  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  that 
offices  of  high  discretion  and  confidence  should  be  filled  by  men  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
choice.  I  exemplified  by  mentioning,  on  the  one  hand,  the  offices  of  the  Secreu- 
ries  of  State,  Treasury,  foreign  ministers,  etc.,  and,  on  the  other,  the  collectors  of 
ports,  etc.  Mr.  Nicholas  answered  me,  that  he  considered  the  points  as  very  reft* 
sonablo ;  that  he  was  satisfied  that  they  corresponded  with  the  views  and  intendou 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  knew  him  well.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  would  probably  be  about  him  and  enjoying  his  confidence,  in  case 
he  became  President,  and  that  if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  his  assurance,  he  could 
solemnly  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  administration,  would 
not  depart  from  the  pomts  I  had  proposed.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  that  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
perfectly  correct,  but  that  I  wanted  an  engagement,  and  that  if  the  points  could  in 
any  form  be  understood  as  conceded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  election  should  be  ended, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  consult  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  he  declined,  and  said  he  could 
do  no  more  than  give  me  the  assurance  of  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  sentiments  and 
designs  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends.  I  told  him  that  was  not  sufficient,  that 
we  should  not  surrender  without  better  terms.  Upon  this  we  separated,  and  I 
shortly  afler  met  with  General  Smith,  to  whom  I  unfolded  myself  in  the  same  nun* 
ner  that  I  had  done  to  Mr.  Nicholas.  In  explaining  myself  to  him  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  offices  alluded  to,  I  mentioned  the  offices  of  George  Latimer, 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  Allen  McLane,  collector  of  Wilmington. 
General  Smith  gave  me  the  same  assurance  as  to  the  observance,  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
of  the  points  which  I  had  stated,  which  Mr.  Nicholas  had  done.  I  told  him  I  should 
not  bo  satisfied,  nor  agree  to  yield,  till  I  had  the  assurance  from  Mr.  Jefferson  him- 
self;  but  that  if  he  would  consult  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  bring  the  assurance  from  him, 
the  election  should  be  ended.  The  General  made  no  difficulty  in  consulting  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  proposed  giving  me  his  answer  next  morning.  The  next  day,  npon 
our  meeting,  General  Smith  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  stated 
to  him  the  points  mentioned,  and  was  authorized  by  him  to  say,  that  they  corres- 
ponded with  his  views  and  intentions,  and  that  we  might  confide  in  him  accordingly. 
The  opposition  of  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  President  by  the  votes  of  ten  States. 

To  the  sixth  interrogatory  the  deponent  answers  and  says :  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Burr  the  day  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inauguration  as  President.  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  him  before,  and  very  little  afterwards,  till  the  last  winter  of  his  Tice-Pre- 
mdency,  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  seventh  interrogatory  deponent  answers  and  says :  I  do  not  know,  nor 
did  I  ever  believe,  from  any  information  I  received,  that  Mr.  Burr  entered  into  any 
negotiation  or  agreement  with  any  member  of  either  party,  in  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dential election,  which  depended  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  the  eighth  interrogatory  the  deponent  answers  and  says :  Upon  the  subject 
of  this  interrogatory  I  can  express  only  a  loose  opinion,  founded  upon  the  conjec- 
tures, at  the  time,  of  what  could  be  effected  by  Mr.  Burr  by  mortgaging  the  patron- 
ape  of  the  Executive.    I  can  only  say,  generally,  that  I  did  believe  at  the  time  that 
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he  had  the  means  of  making  himself  President.    But  this  opinion  has  no  other 

ground  than  conjecture,  dcriyed  from  a  knowledge  of  means  which  existed,  and,  if 

applied,  their  probable  operation  on  individual  characters.    In  answer  to  the  last 

part  of  the  interrogatory,  deponent  saja :  I  know  of  nothing  of  which  Mr.  Burr  was 

apprised  which  related  to  the  election. 

J.  A.  Bataro. 

Dnraicr  ot  Columbia,  Wabhdiotov. 
The  deposition  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Bayard,  consisting  of  six  pages,  wa£ 
taken  and  sworn  to  before  us  this  8d  day  of  April,  a.d.  1806. 

Stephen  R.  Bradlit. 
George  Looan. 


Deposition  or  Samuel  Smith. 

Depontum  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Smith,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  the 

State  of  Maryland,  a  witness  produced,  sworny  and  examined  in  a  cause  depending 

in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  between  James  Gillespie,  plain- 

tiff,  and  Abram  Smith,  defendant,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  defendant,  as 

follows : 

1st,  I  knew  Thomas  Jefferson  some  years  previous  to  1800.  The  precise  time 
when  our  acquaintance  commenced  I  do  not  recollect. 

2d  and  SeL  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  1800  and  1801,  and  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aarou  Burr  had  an  equal 
number  of  the  votes  given  by  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

4th.  Presuming  that  this  question  may  have  reference  to  conversations  (for  I 
know  of  no  bargains  or  agreements)  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  balloting, 
I  will  relate  those  which  I  well  recollect  to  have  had  with  three  gentlemen,  sepa^ 
'  rately,  of  the  Federal  party.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  termination  of  the 
election.  Colonel  Josiah  Parker  asked  a  conversation  with  me  in  private.  He  said 
that  many  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  election ;  that  they 
only  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  case  he  should 
be  elected  President,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the  public  debt,  to  commerce,  and 
navy.  I  had  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  converse  on  all  those  subjects  lately,  and  informed 
him  what  I  understood  were  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman.  I  lived  in  the  house 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  I  might  be  certain  that  what  I  had  said  was  correct,  I 
flooght  and  had  a  conversation  that  evening  with  him  on  those  points ;  and  I  pre- 
some,  though  I  do  not  precisely  recollect,  that  I  communicated  to  him  the  conver- 
sation which  I  had  had  with  Colonel  Parker. 

The  next  day,  General  Dayton  (a  Senator),  after  some  jesting  conversation, 
asked  me  to  converse  with  him  in  private.  We  retired.  He  said  that  he,  with  some 
other  gentlemen,  wished  to  have  a  termination  put  to  the  pending  election ;  but  he 
wished  to  know  what  were  the  opinions  or  conversations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  respecting 
the  navy,  commerce,  and  public  debt.  In  answer,  I  said  that  I  had  last  night  had 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson  on  all  those  subjects.  That  he  had  told  me  that 
any  opinion  he  should  give  at  this  time  might  be  attributed  to  improper  motives. 
That  to  me  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  to  the  public  debt,  he  had  been 
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averse  to  the  manner  of  funding  it,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  man 
who  respected  his  own  character,  who  would  or  could  think  of  injuring  its  credit  at 
this  time.  That,  on  commerce,  he  thought  that  a  correct  idea  of  his  opinions  on  that 
subject  might  be  derived  from  his  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  conduct  while 
he  was  Minister  at  Paris,  when  he  thought  he  had  evinced  his  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country.  That  he  had  not  changed  opinion,  and  still  Ad 
consider  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  as  essential  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation.  That,  on  the  navy,  he  had  fully  expressed  his  opinion  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia ;  that  he  adhered  still  to  his  ideas  then  given.  That  he  believed  onr  growing 
commerce  would  call  for  protection;  that  he  had  been  averse  to  a  too  rapid 
increase  of  our  navy ;  that  he  believed  a  navy  must  naturally  grow  ont  of  oar  com- 
merce, but  thought  prudence  would  advise  its  increase  to  progress  with  the  increase 
of  the  nation,  and  that  in  this  way  he  was  friendly  to  the  establishment.  Genend 
Dayton  appeared  pleased  with  the  conversation,  and,  I  think,  said  that  if  this  con- 
versation had  taken  place  earlier,  much  trouble  might  have  been  saved,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  I  walked  with  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware. 
The  approaching  election  became  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  recollect  no  part  of 
that  conversation,  except  his  saying  that  he  thought  that  a  half  hoar's  conversation 
between  us  might  settle  the  business.  That  idea  was  not  again  repeated.  On  the  day 
after  I  had  held  the  conversation  with  General  Dayton,  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bayard  to 
go  into  the  committee-room.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  it  in  hirt  power  (and  was  so 
disposed)  to  terminate  the  election,  but  he  wished  information  as  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
opinions  on  certain  subjects,  and  mentioned  (I  think)  the  same  three  points  already 
aUuded  to,  as  asked  by  Colonel  Parker  and  General  Dayton,  and  received  from  me 
the  same  answer  in  substance  (if  not  in  words)  that  I  had  given  to  General  Dayton. 
He  added  a  fourth,  to  wit :  What  would  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  as  to  the  public 
officers  ?  He  said  he  did  not  mean  confidential  officers,  but,  by  way  of  elucidating 
his  question,  he  said,  such  as  Mr.  Latimer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  MXane  of  Dela- 
ware. I  answered  that  I  never  had  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  say  anything  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  requested  that  I  would  inquire,  and  inform  him  the  next  day.  I  did  so; 
and  the  next  day  (Saturday)  told  him  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  such  officers  ought  to  be  dismissed  on  political  grounds  only,  except  in 
cases  where  they  had  made  improper  use  of  their  offices,  to  force  the  officers  under 
them  to  vote  contrary  to  their  judgment.  That  as  to  Mr.  M^Lane,  he  had  already 
been  spoken  to  in  his  behalf  by  Miyor  Eccleston,  and  from  the  character  given  him 
by  that  gentleman,  he  considered  him  a  meritorious  officer ;  of  course,  that  he  would 
not  be  displaced,  or  ought  not  to  be  displaced.  I  further  added  that  Mr.  Bayard 
might  rest  assured  (or  words  to  that  effect)  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  conduct,  as  to 
those  points,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  I  had  stated  as  hi&  Mr.  Bayard  then  said, 
we  will  give  the  vote  on  Monday,  and  we  separated.  Early  in  the  election,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Baer,  told  me  that  we  should  have  a  President,  tliat  they  would  not  get 
np  without  electing  one  or  the  other  gentleman.  Mr.  Baer  had  voted  against  Mr. 
Jefferson  until  the  final  vote,  when,  I  believe,  he  withdrew,  or  voted  blank,  but  do 
not  perfectly  recollect. 

6th.  I  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Burr  sometime  in  the  Rcvolutionaiy 
War. 

6th,  I  know  of  no  agreement  or  bargain  in  the  year  1800  and  1801,  with  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  respecting  the  office  of  President  in  behalf  of  Aaron 
Burr,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  existed. 
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*lih,  1  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Burr,  dated,  I  believe,  IGth  December, 
1800,  in  reply  to  one  which  I  had  just  before  written  him.  The  letter  of  Colonel 
Burr  is  as  follows : 

**  It  is  highly  improbable  that  I  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes  with  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  result,  every  man  who  knows  me  ought  to 
know  that  I  would  utterly  disclaim  all  competition.  Be  assured  that  the  Federal 
party  can  entertain  no  wish  for  such  an  exchange.  As  to  my  friends,  they  would 
dishonor  my  views  and  insult  my  feelings,  by  a  suspicion  that  I  would  submit  to  be 
instrumental  in  counteracting  the  wishes  and  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  now  constitute  you  my  proxy  to  declare  these  sentiments,  if 
the  occasion  shall  require.'' 

I  have  not  now  that  letter  by  me,  nor  any  other  letter  from  him,  to  refer  to — 
the  preceding  is  taken  from  a  printed  copy,  which  corresponds  with  my  recollection, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct.  My  correspondence  with  him  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  election.  In  none  of  his  letters  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person  that  I 
saw,  was  there  anything  that  contradicted  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  letter. 

S.  Smith. 

City  of  Wathingtan  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 

The  deposition  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Smith,  written  upon  five  pages,  was 
dnly  taken  and  sworn  to  before  us,  two  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  annexed 
commission,  at  the  Capitol,  in  said  city  of  Washington,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  thirtieth. 

George  Logan. 

David  Stone. 

Burr  was  present  in  Washington,  the  active  agent  in  obtain- 
ing these  depositions,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  attempted 
to  surreptitiously  change  the  phraseology  of  Smith's  affidavit, 
after  it  was  made,  in  preparing  a  fair  copy  for  his  signature. 

General  Smith  showed  a  press  copy  of  his  affidavit  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  the  day  it  was  made ;  *  and  the  latter  made  an 
entry  in  his  Ana,  the  same  day,  mentioning  that  about  a 
month  earlier  Burr  had  solicited  an  office  from  him,  pleaded  his 
services,  intimated  "that  he  could  do  him  (Jefferson)  much 
harm."  Jefferson  records  that  he  declined  to  meet  Colonel 
Burr's  wishes  on  the  ground  "  that  the  public  had  withdrawn 
their  confidence  from  him ;"  that  he  knew  no  cause  why  Burr 
should  desire  to  harm  him,  but  that  "  at  the  same  time  he  feared 
no  injury  which  any  man  could  do  him."  He  mentioned  that 
Burr  dined  with  him  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  called  to  take  his 
leave  two  or  three  days  afterwards ;  that  is  to  say  after  and 
within  a  week  of  the  time  the  latter  was  employed  in  procuring 

^  Tills  will  soon  appear  by  a  letter  of  Smith. 
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the  preceding  affidavit  of  Bayard,  and  just  before  he  attempted 
to  change  the  tenor  of  Smith's.  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  concludes 
the  entry : 

**  I  did  not  commit  these  things  to  writing  at  the  time,  bat  I  do  it  now  [April 
15,  1806]f  because,  in  a  suit  between  him  (Burr)  and  Cheetham,  he  has  had  a  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Bayard  taken,  which  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  suit,  nor  to  tnj 
other  object  than  to  calumniate  me.  Bayard  pretends  to  hare  addressed  to  me 
during  the  pending  of  the  Presidential  election  in  1801,  through  General  Samuel 
Smith,  certain  conditions  on  which  my  election  might  be  obtained,  and  that  Crenenl 
Smith,  after  conversing  with  me,  gave  answers  from  me.  This  is  absolutely  false. 
No  proposition  of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith, 
nor  any  answer  authorized  by  me.  And  this  fact  General  Smith  affirms  at  this 
moment" 

The  reference  to  the  case  of  Burr  and  Cheetham,  instead  of 
Gillespie  and  Smith,  is  an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen. 

If  Burr  had  designed  to  carry  out  his  menace  towards  Jeffe^ 
son,  by  publishing  these  affidavits,  the  contradiction  between 
them  thwarted  his  purpose. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  General  Smith's  affidavit.  We  are  enabled  to  settle 
all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  on  this  subject  by  a 
letter  of  his  own,  which  we  find  in  a  correspondence  between  R 
H.  and  J.  A.  Bayard,  jr.,  Aaron  Burr,  M.  L.  Davis,  etc.,  in 
Davis's  Life  of  Burr. 

Gknkral  Samuel  Smith  to  Richard  H.  Batard  and  James  A.  Batard. 

WABHivoTOir,  April  Sd,  ISSO. 
Gentlemen  : 

ni  health  and  disinclination  to  go  back  to  circumstances  which  happened 
thirty  years  past,  has  prevented  an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter. 

In  the  extract  you  have  sent  me  from  Mr.  JeflTerson^s  writings,  it  is  nid 
"Bayard"  (alluding  to  his  deposition)  "pretends  to  have  addressed  to  me,  daring 
the  pending  of  the  Presidential  election  in  February,  1801,  through  General  Smith, 
certain  conditions  on  which  my  election  might  be  obtained,  and  that  General  Smith, 
after  conversing  with  mc,  gave  answer  for  me.  This  is  absolutely  false.  Xo  pro- 
position of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith,  or 
any  answer  authorized  by  me ;  and  this  fact  General  Smith  affirms  at  this  moment'* 
—to  wit,  16th  of  April,  1806. 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  it  was  (I  believe)  on  that  day  I  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jellb^ 
son  a  press  copy  of  my  deposition  in  the  case  of  Cheetham,'  in  which  I  perfectly 

*  This,  as  what  follows  will  show,  is  an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen,  like  Jeflenon*s, 
making  the  title  of  the  suit  Burr  9t.  Cheetham,  instead  of,  as  it  should  have  been,  Gil- 
lespie vs.  Smith. 
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recollect  that  I  deny  ever  having  receired  from  Mr.  Jefferson  any  proposition  of 
any  kind  to  be  made  by  me  to  Mr.  Bayard  or  any  other  person.  Not,  perhaps,  in 
those  words,  but  in  detail  to  that  effect ;  or  having  ever  communicated  any  propo- 
sition  of  the  kind  as  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Bayard. 

My  experience  in  life  has  shown  that  few  men  take  advice  unless  it  comport* 
with  their  own  views.  I  will,  however,  recommend  that  you  let  well  enough  alone. 
Toar  father  was  a  bitter,  most  bitter  enemy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  his  enmity  was  known 
to  all,  and,  I  presume,  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  it  was  therefore  very  natural  for  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  suit  of  Cheetham  had  been  got  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  oath  of  your  father  with  the  view  of  injuring  him,  and  that  your 
father  had  advised  such  a  course.  My  recollection  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion 
10  as  strong  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  I  will  give  you  a  detail  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  election  was  terminated,  a  member  who  I  suppose 
had  been  deputed  by  the  Federal  party,  called  on  me  to  converse  on  the  subject.  I 
held  little  conversation  with  him.  Tour  father  then  called  on  me,  and  said  that  he 
was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy ;  that  in  case  of  dissolution,  Delaware 
never  could  expect  to  obtain  her  present  advantages ;  that,  if  satisfied  on  certain 
points,  he  would  terminate  the  contest.  lie  then  went  on  to  state  those  points : 
they  were  three  or  four.  I  can  now  remember  only  three,  to  wit — the  funding  sys- 
tem, the  navy,  and  the  retaining  or  dismissal  of  Federalists  then  in  office.  I 
answered  promptly  that  I  could  satisfy  him  fully  on  two  of  the  points  (which  two  I 
do  not  now  recollect),  for  that  I  had  had  frequent  conversations  with  him  on  them, 
and  I  stated  what  I  understood  and  believed  to  be  his  opinions,  and  what  I  thought 
would  be  his  rule  of  conduct ;  with  which  explanation  your  father  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction,  and  on  the  third  requested  that  I  would  inform  myself. 

I  lodged  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  night  had  a  conversation  with  him,  without 
his  having  the  remotest  idea  of  my  object,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  gentleman  of  extreme 
frankness  with  his  friends ;  he  conversed  freely  and  frankly  with  them  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  gave  his  opinions  without  reserve.  Some  of  them  thought  that  he  did  so 
too  freely.  Satisfied  with  his  opinion  on  the  third  point,  I  communicated  to  your 
father  the  next  day — that  from  the  conversation  that  I  had  had  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  bis  conduct  on  that  point  would  be  so  and  so. 
But  I  certainly  never  did  tell  your  father  that  I  had  any  authority  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  communicate  anything  to  him  or  to  any  other  person. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1805-6^  your  father  told  me  that  a  little  lawyer 
in  Delaware  had  (he  supposed  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Burr)  endeavored  to  get 
from  him  a  deposition  touching  a  conversation  with  me ;  that  he  had  refused  it ; 
that  Burr  had,  however,  trumped  up  a  suit  for  the  sole  purpose  of  coercing  his 
deposition  and  mine,  and  said  that  a  commission  to  take  testimony  was  now  in  the 
city,  and  that  he  apprised  me  that  I  might  be  prepared.  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
state  in  his  deposition.  He  answered  similar  to  the  quotation  you  have  sent.  I 
told  him  instantly  that  I  had  communicated  to  him  my  own  opinion,  derived  from 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  not  one  word  from  him  to  your  father ;  and 
that  my  testimony  would,  as  to  that  point,  be  in  direct  hostility.  He  then  said,  the 
little  fellow  will  have  our  testimony  by  some  means  or  other,  and  I  will  give  mine. 
I  answered  that  I  would  also.  A  few  nights  after.  Colonel  Burr  called  on  me.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  written  my  deposition,  and  would  have  a  fair  copy  made  of  it. 

He  said,  trust  it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  Mr. to  copy  it.    I  did  so,  and,  on  his 

returning  it  to  me,  found  words  not  mine  interpolated  in  the  copy.    I  struck  out 
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those  words,  had  it  copied  again,  and  to  preyent  all  plea  of  false  copjing,  I  kid  i 
press  copy  taken  of  it.  When  I  appeared  before  the  commissioD,  I  found  a  depos- 
tion  attached  to  that  of  jour  father,  and  asked  how  thej  came  by  that  Tbet 
answered  that  it  had  been  sent  to  them.  I  requested  them  to  take  it  off;  thit  I 
had  the  deposition  in  my  hand  to  which  alone  I  would  swear ;  they  did  so,  aod  aj 
deposition  was  attached.  The  next  day  (I  think)  I  called  and  told  Mr.  Jefenoo 
what  had  passed,  read  to  him  the  press  copy,  and  asked  him  if  he  recollected  hatiai 
given  to  me  the  opinions  I  had  detailed.  He  answered  that  he  did  not,  but  it  o^t 
be  so,  for  that  they  were  opinions  he  held  and  expressed  to  many  of  his  friend^  tad 
as  probably  to  me  as  any  other,  and  then  said  that  he  would  wish  to  hare  a  0017. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  he  might,  and  I  gave  him  the  press  copy. 

Tou  have  now  a  tolerable  full  Tiew  of  the  case,  and  will  see  that  no  pMuUt 
cetuure  can  attack  to  Mr,  Jefferwn  ;  that  a  diversity  of  opinion  will  arise  from  pob* 
lication  om  to  your  father'* 8  credibility  or  mine,  and  that  both  may  suiler  in  tbe 
public  estimation.  I  will  conclude  that,  during  my  long  life,  I  hare  scarcely  ever 
known  an  instance  of  newspaper  publication  between  A.  and  B.  that  some  obloqar 
did  not  attach  to  both  parties. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  respect, 

Your  obe^ent  serrant, 

S.  Sarm. 

As  remarked  by  General  Smith  in  the  last  paragraph,  Mr. 
JeflFerson  stands  completely  exonerated  from  any  possible  charge 
in  the  matter ;  and  the  question  of  veracity,  if  there  is  one,  lies 
wholly  between  Smith  himself  and  Bayard. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  both  of  them  were  perfectly 
sincere  in  their  affidavits.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  the  excit- 
ment  of  the  occasion,  the  strong  feelings  of  the  parties  left 
ample  room  for  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other's  language. 
Smith  was  the  soul  of  honor.  We  know  less  of  Bayard,  but  we 
believe  his  reputation  was  equally  high  in  the  same  particular. 

Without  the  explanations  contained  in  Smith's  letter,  it  has 
been  thought  that  Jefferson's  entry  in  his  Ana  of  April  15th, 
1S06,  was  a  cold  blooded  and  aggressive  attack  on  Mr.  Bayard, 
laid  aside  for  posthumous  use.  Smith's  letter  shows  it  to  have 
been  purely  defensive. 

Able  disquisitions  have  appeared  on  this  subject,  in  which, 
under  the  influence  probably  of  strong  preconceived  views,  the 
authors  keep  up  that  issue  of  veracity  between  Jefferson  and 
Smith,  which  the  latter  expressly  disavows.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1831,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  Smith's  explanatory  letter.*    They  furnish  some  testi- 

>  ICr.  l[sdison*8  article  was  published  in  the  National  Gaiette,  February  6(h,  183a 
Hie  article  was  dated  January  SSth. 
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mony  which  tends  to  show  that  Bayard  contemporaneously  put 
the  same  construction  he  does  in  his  affidavit,  on  his  conversa- 
tions with  Smith ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses  mention  having 
heard  a  word  on  the  subject  from  Smith,  much  less  from  Jeffer- 
son. The  parties  to  the  issue  therefore  remain  unchanged ;  and 
the  issue  itself  is  untouched  by  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  answer,  takes  substantially  the  same 
view  we  have  done  of  the  replies  of  Smith  and  Livingston  to  the 
interrogatories  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Senate  in  1830.*  In  every 
essential  particular  his  theories  and  arguments  accord  with  the 
facts  furnished  by  later  developments. 

Jefferson's  correspondence  and  the  general  cast  of  the  circum- 
stances during  the  momentous  struggle  in  the  House  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  mistaken  allegations  of  Bayard,  in 
the  absence  of  the  decisive  testimony  we  have  adduced.  His 
constant  and  most  confidential  declarations  are  that  he  will  not 
receive  the  Government  on  capitulation.  His  next  friend  and 
personal  organ,  John  Nicholas,  refused  even  to  communicate  to 
him  such  a  proposal.  He  said  in  advance  substantially  all 
he  said  to  Smith,  in  regard  to  removals,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, written  under  no  necessity,  and  only  for  private  and 
friendly  inspection.  His  trust  in  a  legitimate,  and,  to  himself, 
successful  termination,  was  very  little  shaken.     Not  understand- 

*  We  will  eive  tlie  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Madison^s  reply,  pertaining  to  this  topic,  pre- 
serving his  itaucization : 

*<  Opposed  to  this  memorandum  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is,  first— the  declaration  of  Mr.  LiTing- 
ston  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  a  lapse  of  aboat  twenty-nine 
years,  ^  that  as  to  the  precite  question  put  to  him  [touching  the  application  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ard to  General  Smith],  he  must  say  that  after  having  taxed  his  recollection,  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  on  so  remote  a  transaction,  he  had  no  remembrance  of  it ;'  implying  that  he 
might  nave  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson  relating  to  the  remote  transaction,  not 
wiuin  the  scope  of  the  precise  question.  Second— the  declaration  of  General  Smith  in 
the  same  place,  and  after  the  same  lapse  of  time,  '  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  recol- 
lection that  Mr.  Bayard  had  ever  made  such  a  proposition  to  him,'  adding,  *  that  he 
never  received  from  any  man  any  such  proposition.' 

**  On  comparing  these  declarations,  made  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  proof,  that  communications  were  not  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Nicholas,  which  he  (Mr.  Jefferson)  understood  to  import  that  Mr.  Bajrard  had  made  to 
General  Smith  the  application  as  stated.  And  if  Mr.  .Jefferson  was  under  that  impression, 
however  erroneous  it  might  be,  his  subsequent  opinion  and  language  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Bavard,  are  at  once  accounted  for.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  • 

^^That  there  has  been  a  great  error  somewhere  is  apparent;  that  respect  for  the 
several  parties  requires  it  to  be  viewed  as  involuntary,  must  be  admitted ;  that  being 
involuntary,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  misapprehensions  or  failures  of  memory ;  that 
there  having  been  no  interval  for  the  failure  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  error,  if 
with  him,  must  be  ascribed  to  misapprehension.  The  resulting  question,  therefore,  is 
between  the  probability  of  misapprehensions  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  statements  made  to 
him  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Livin^ton  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  the  probability  of  misapprehen- 
sions or  failures  of  memory  m  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  parties ;  and  the  deciaicQ 
of  this  question  must  be  left  to  an  unbiased  and  intelligent  pubbc." 
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ing  Barr,  he  had  do  apprehension  from  his  intrigaes ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Federalists  did  not  dare  to  brave  the 
consequences  of  either  a  usurpation  or  interregnum. 

His  personal  bearing  must  have  reflected  ^e  serenity  of  his 
mind.  No  letter  writer,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  mentions 
that  he  was  either  present  or  absent  at  the  ballotings,  or  makes 
any  allusion  whatever  to  his  appearance  or  acts.  We  infer  from 
this  that  they  exhibited  nothing  that  attracted  notice — that  he 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  passive  and  unconcerned  spectator. 
This  only  would  add  to  the  proof  that  he  was  neither  in  the 
frame  of  mind,  nor  the  man,  to  be  intimidated  into  a  submission 
to  dictated  terms. 

The  degree  of  gratitude  Mr.  Jefferson  owed  the  Federalists 
on  this  occasion  has  already  been  a  subject  of  some  comment 
His  own  estimate  of  it  appears  in  his  letter  to  Madison,  of  18th 
February.  No  Federal  actor  in  the  scene,  we  believe,  ever 
made  any  such  claim  on  him,  or  fell  but  with 

"  unclosed  eye, 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy." 

Bayard,  chivalric  towards  those  he  had  separated  from,  was 
not  willing  to  be  even  suspected  of  any  implied  admission  that 
Jefferson  possessed  legal,  moral,  or  personal  claims  over 
Burr.  On  the  day  on  which  Jefferson  was  elected.  President 
Adams  nominated  Bayard  as  Minister  to  France,  and  on  the 
19th  February,  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. The  latter  wrote  the  President  the  same  day,  with  his 
eye  evidently  on  the  fact  that  the  vote  of  the  Republican 
Senators  in  his  favor  might  be  understood  to  signify  that  they 
considered  him  as  having  made  some  generous  concession  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  election : 

*^  Under  most  circumstances,  I  should  have  been  extremely  gratified  with  such 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  myself  scrriceable  to  the  country.  But  the  delicate 
situation  in  which  the  late  Presidential  election  has  placed  me,  forbids  my  expooing 
myself  to  the  suspicion  of  having  adopted,  from  impure  motiyes,  the  line  of  conduct 
which  I  pursued.  Representing  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  without  reeources 
which  could  furnish  the  means  of  self-protection,  I  was  compelled  by  the  obligatiAu 
of  a  sacred  duty,  so  to  act,  as  not  to  hazard  the  Constitution  upon  which  the  political 
existence  of  the  State  depends. 

"  The  seryice  which  I  should  have  to  render,  by  aocepUng  the  appointment, 
would  be  under  the  admimstration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  having  been  in  the  nmnber 
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of  those  who  withdrew  themselves  from  the  opposition  to  his  election,  it  is  impos- 
cdble  for  me  to  take  an  office,  the  tenure  of  which  would  be  at  his  pleasure. 

'*  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me,  sir,  for  begging  jou  to  accept  my  resignation 
of  the  appointment." 

This  was  to  the  purpose,  and  manly. 

In  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
20th,  1802,  Mr.  Bayard,  in  speaking  of  the  Presidential  election 
of  the  preceding  year,  declared  "  he  gave  his  vote  to  the  one 
whom  he  thought  was  the  greater  and  better  man."  *  In  his  affi- 
davit in  the  case  of  Burr  vs.  Cheetham,  1805,  he  said  "he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Burr  personally  better  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of 
President  than  Mr.  Jefferson."  His  affidavit  in  1806  will  not 
probably  be  adjudged  to  exhibit  any  relenting. 

A  few  more  of  the  closing  acts  of  President  Adams's  admin- 
istration, and  of  the  sixth  Congress,  demand  our  notice,  before 
we  reach  the  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency. 

The  new  French  treaty  encountered  various  objections,  but 
was  finally  approved,  with  the  exception  of  Article  2d,  which 
provided  that  the  indemnities  mutually  claimed  under  former 
treaties  should  be  the  subject  of  future  negotiation,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  the  former  treaties  "  should  have  no  operation." 
And  the  American  Government  added,  in  its  ratification,  that 
the  convention  should  be  (unconditionally)  in  force  for  the  space 
of  eight  years.  Bonaparte  accepted  these  modifications,  "  pro- 
vided that  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  States  renounce  tlie  re- 
spective pretensions,  which  were  the  object  of  the  said  [second] 

article." 

The  "  engine  of  government,"  which  we  have  seen  so  warmly 

urged  by  Hamilton,  Wolcott,  and  others — an  extension  of  the 

judiciary — was  carried;  but  utterly  shorn  of  the  magnificent 

proportions  of  the  original  scheme  marked  out  by  its  projector. 

An  act  passed  February  13th,  reducing  the  justices  of  the 

Supreme  Court  from  six  to  five,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should 

ensue,   and  relieving  them  from  circuit  duty ;   dividing  the 

>  Annals  of  ConirreRS,  1801-2.  p.  638,  The  following  is  the  passage  entire : 
**  The  public  will,  thns  manifeBtedf  gave  to  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  the  choice 
of  the  two  men  for  President.  Neither  of  them  was  the  man  whom  I  wished  to  make 
President ;  bat  my  election  was  confined,  by  the  Constitutionf  to  one  of  the  two,  and  I 
gave  my  vote  to  the  one  whom  I  thonght  was  the  greater  and  better  man.  That  yote  I 
repeated,  and  in  that  vote  I  should  have  persisted,  had  I  not  been  driven  from  it  by 
Imperious  necessity.  The  prospect  ceased  of  the  vote  being  eflbctual,  and  the  alternative 
on^r  remained  of  taking  one  man  for  President,  or  having  no  President  at  all.  I  chose, 
M I  tiien  thought,  the  lesser  eviL" 
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United  States  into  twenty-three  judicial  districts  (each  State  and 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  comprising  one,  with  the 
exception  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
which  comprised  two  each),  and  classing  these  districts  into  six 
circuits ;  providing  for  the  appointment  in  each  circuit  of  a 
chief  judge  and  two  associate  judges,  except  in  the  sixth,* 
wherein  but  one  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  district  judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ;  and  vest- 
ing in  these  circuit  courts  all  the  powers  before  granted  to  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

There  may  have  been  some  good  grounds  for  claiming  that 
the  supreme  court  judges  were  overburdened  with  circuit  duties 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  But  no  one  will  seriously 
urge  that  any  such  judicial  force  as  that  created  by  this  bill 
was  then  necessary  to  perform  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  fede- 
ral courts  among  less  than  six  millions  of  people.  If  any  such 
serious  claim  was  urged,  at  the  time,  by  the  originators  of  the 
law,  in  their  private  correspondences — nay,  if  they  in  such  corre- 
spondences put  the  act  at  all  on  the  basis  of  the  inability  of  the 
existing  judiciary  to  transact  all  the  business  brought  before 
them — we  have  overlooked  the  facts.  They  do,  however,  assign 
a  reason,  and  a  pressing  reason — the  creation  of  an  "  engine  of 
government,"  the  source  of  "  salutary  patronage,"  etc.  Though 
but  a  shred  of  Hamilton's  original,  it  was  a  most  potent  instru- 
ment for  both  these  objects. 

The  bill  passed  so  late  that  Mr.  Adams  had  little  time  enough 
(fifteen  days)  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  partisans  with  whom 
he  had  determined  to  exclusively  fill  the  oflSces.  Some  nomi- 
nations of  judges  were  sent  into  the  Senate  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
at  night  of  the  third  of  March,  and  hence  the  new  bench  re- 
ceived the  popular  designation  of  "John  Adams's  midm'ght 
judges." 

Among  the  judicial  appointees  was  Wolcott,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  this  "  warm-hearted "  individual  readily 
accepted  this  "  distinguished  proof"  of  the  President's  "  confi- 
dence," which,  he  said,  he  learned  from  his  friends"  with  the 
highest  satisfaction"  he  owed  to  Mr.  Adams's  "favorable  opi- 
nion," and  "  in  no  degree  to  their  solicitation."  "  Believing," 
he  continued,  "that  gratitude  to  benefactors  was  among  the 

a  Coniiftiiig  of  the  distriota  of  East  Texmeaaee,  West  Tennessee,  Kentockj  and  COdo. 
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most  amiable  and  ought  to  be  among  the  most  indissolnble  of 
social  obligations,  he  should,  without  reserve,  cherish  the  emo- 
tions which  were  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  honor  on  this 
occasion."  * 

Mr.  Adams's  reply  shows  that  not  a  flash  of  suspicion  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind  of  Wolcott's  real  conduct ;  and  his  sending 
the  "friendly  regards"  of  "his  family,"  leads  to  the  inference 
that  there,  too,  the  intriguer  had  been  at  pains  to  carefully  play 
his  usual  specious  role.^ 

Mr.  Adams's  feelings  relented  towards  McHenry,  and  he  in- 
timated that  he  would  have  made  provision  also  for  him  had  he 
not  learned  that  the  latter  possessed  an  ample  fortune. 

Streaks  of  fine  gold  ever  gleam  out  from  among  the  clay  of 
the  fallen  President's  character.  We  may  scorn  his  inconsis- 
tencies, and  foibles  which  no  charity  can  pronounce  venial — ^but 
none  will  ever  detest  him  in  the  concrete. 

When  we  commenced  these  pages,  Wolcott  was  to  us  only 
nami/nie  umbra — one  of  a  passed-away  party  and  race.  To  en- 
tertain feelings  of  personal  hostility  against  him  merely  because 
he  served  his  party  thoroughly,  and  partook  in  their  measures 
and  prejudices  against  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  other  Republican 
leaders  of  that  day,  would  be  much  on  a  par  with  conceiving  a 
hostility  against  a  picture  hanging  in  some  old  gallery — a 
shadow — a  sound — or  a  handful  of  mouldering  earth  and  bones 
in  a  coflSn.  Among  some  of  the  early  races  of  the  North, 
each  man  who  passed  the  tomb  of  a  hero  cast  a  stone  upon  it — 
his  contribution  to  a  commemoratory  monument.  As  the  pile 
rose  higher,  it  constituted  a  more  impressive  lesson  to  new  gene- 
rations— appealing  to  them  to  in  like  manner  secure  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  mankind.  There  is  occasionally  a  deviation  from 
rectitude  so  deliberate,  so  insidious,  so  fatal  to  all  the  ties  of 
human  brotherhood  if  tolerated  into  an  example,  that  every 
after-comer  is  called  upon  to  cast  a  stone  upon  the  grave  of  the 
offender,  as  he  would  upon  the  cairn  of  a  hero.  But  every  stone 
cast  should  be  inscribed  with  words  of  indignant  condemnation. 
In  any  possible  view  we  are  able  to  take  of  the  self-proved 
conduct  of  Wolcott  towards  Adams,  it  richly  deserves  to  be 
made  such  a  negative  example  to  posterity.* 

>  Tlds  letter  will  be  found  entire  in  Adams's  Works,  vol.  iz.  p.  99.       •  R).  p.  100. 
*  And  the  more  so  from  the  matchlesB  and  aggresaiye  effrontery  of  hin  anttKnised 

vou  n. — 40 
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On  the  last  day  of  January,  John  Marshall  was  commissioned 
Chief  Justice,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jay,  who  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. As  the  former  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  intended  to 
continue  to  act  as  such  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  Mr. 
Dexter,  Secretary  of  War,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  jwv 
hdc  viccy  to  make  out  and  sign  his  judicial  commission.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  the  latter  filled  both  of  the  offices, 
at  the  same  time,  and  presided  as  Chief  Justice  from  the  4th  to 
the  9th  of  February,  1801,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  State. 
This  was  a  somewhat  anomalous  combination  of  the  executive 
and  judiciary  departments  of  the  government,  and  an  extension 
of  the  principle  would  lead  to  curious  results  in  practice.  Bou- 
dinot  proposed  to  Mr.  Adams  to  appoint  himself  Chief  Justice, 
with  a  commission  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  Presidential 
tenure  terminated.* 

The  Sedition  Law  was  to  expire  by  by  its  own  limitation 
with  the  present  Congress.  Some  of  the  Federalists  were  in 
favor  of  renewing  it,  but  others  saw  much  less  need  of  it  under 
a  Republican  administration.  As  the  Kepublicans  had  not 
experienced  any  change  of  views  in  regard  to  this  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  success,  there  was  not  a  majority  for  its  continu- 
ance. Its  decease  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
Federal  party  as  a  national  organization. 

That  party  had  now  been  tried  out  to  a  sufficient  develop- 
ment, to  make  its  spirit  and  the  general  bearing  and  tendency 
of  its  policies  understood.  Tliese  were  in  conflict  with  the 
settled  ideas  of  the  American  people.  It  fell,  therefore,  com- 
pletely and  irrevocably. 

It  needed  but  that  fierce  dying  effort  of  the  Federal  leaders 
to  hold  on  to  power,  after  being  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  an 
election  where  they  had  taken  every  practicable  advantage  of 
their  opponents — an  effort  persisted  in  to  the  verge  of  civil  war, 
and  only  abandoned  from  fear — to  deprive  that  party  of  the  last 
vestige  of  popular  respect  and  sympathy.     No  party  apparently 


man  supposed  that  Adams  was  to  leave  the  office  unfilled,  and  that  Jefferson  was  to  ofler 
the  nommation  to  Mr.  Adams.  (See  Boudinot's  letter  and  Adams's  answer,  Adaot'i 
Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  93,  and  note.) 
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ever  took  so  much  pains  to  cover  itself  with  unnecessary  odium. 
None  starting  with  such  advantages,  real  and  apparent,  ever  so 
speedily  ran  through  its  career  and  perished. 

Tlie  news  of  Jefferson's  election  was  received,  in  most  parts 
of  the  Union,  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  public  joy ; 
and  great  numbers  everywhere  joined  in  this  who  had  voted  for 
his  competitor.  As  the  mails  diffused  the  intelligence,  crowds 
congregated,  cannons  thundered,  the  welkin  rung  with  exulting 
huzzas,  and  everywhere  was  heard,  swelled  by  innumerable 
voices,  a  political  song  "  for  Jefferson  and  Liberty."  More 
elaborate  manifestations,  illuminations,  balls,  banquets,  and  ora- 
tions, followed.' 

Strong  as  Mr.  Adams  had  comparatively  been  made  to 
appear  in  the  electoral  vote,  he  fell  almost  without  a  popular 
sympathy  throughout  a  great  portion  of  tlie  Republic,  crushed 
under  his  own  follies  and  other  men's  far  grosser  misdeeds — 
crushed  under  a  mountain's  weight  of  popular  odium  and  preju- 
dice which  nothing  could  remove  until  the  generation  which 
were  his  coactors  on  the  scene,  and  even  their  immediate  chil- 
dren, had  principally  passed  away.  Fierce  and  mortal  had  been 
the  struggle.  A  continent  had  been  the  stake.  The  wounds 
were  too  deep  to  "  close  without  a  scar." 

Immediately  after  Jefferson's  election.  Dexter — who  had 
succeeded  from  the  War  to  the  Treasury  department  on  the 
retirement  of  Wolcott — proffered  his  resignation,  but  offered  to 
remain  at  his  post  until  it  could  be  filled  agreeably  to  the  Presi- 
dent's inclinations.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  with  that 
high  courtesy  and  frank  liberality  which  marked  Dexter's  fine 
character.  Jefferson's  reply  (February  20th),  though  brief, 
shows  how  justly  he  appreciated  the  man  and  his  proposal. 
Stoddert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  also  always  a  liberal,  and,  for 
aught  wc  can  discover  to  the  contrary,  a  high-principled  and 
just  man,  made  the  same  proffer  with  Dexter,  and  received  an 
equally  respectful  answer. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Jefferaon  wrote  Chancellor  Livings- 
•ton  (who  had  meanwhile  declined  the  tendered  Navy  depart- 
ment) offering  him  the  nomination  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

>  Jadgc  Hammond  states,  in  his  Political  History  of  New  York,  that  "  on  the  4th 
of  March  meetings  were  held,  processions  were  formed,  and  orations  were  delivered  in 
almost  every  city  and  village  in  the  State"  of  New  York,  to  celebrate  JeflRer«M)]i*« 
election." 
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to  France — the  same  post  offered  to  him  by  President  Wash- 
ington before  the  appointment  of  Monroe,  and  then  declined. 
He  now  accepted.  On  Bayard's  non-acceptance,  Mr.  Adams 
had  not  again  attempted  to  fill  the  office. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  the  Presidency,  feeling  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  the  Federal  leaders,  and  particularly  the 
Federal  leaders  in  Congress,  far  other  were  his  sentiments 
towards  the  popular  body  of  that  party.  He  wrote  his  early 
friend,  Lomax,  February  25th ;  and  the  following  may  stand  for 
a  hundred  similar  expressions  on  the  same  subject: 

**  The  suspension  of  public  opinion  from  the  11th  to  the  17tb,  the  alann  Into 
which  it  threw  all  the  patriotic  part  of  the  Federalists,  the  danger  of  the  diasolution 
of  our  Union,  and  the  unknown  consequences  of  that,  brought  orer  the  great  bodj 
of  them  to  wish  with  anxiety  and  solicitation  for  a  choice  to  which  before  they  had 
been  strenuously  opposed.  In  this  state  of  mind,  they  separated  from  their  Con- 
gressional leaders,  and  came  OTer  to  us ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  last  ballot 
was  given,  has  drawn  a  fixed  line  of  separation  between  them  and  their  leaden. 
When  the  election  took  effect,  it  was  the  most  desirable  of  erents  to  them.  This  made 
it  a  thing  of  their  choice,  and  finding  themselTcs  aggregated  with  us  accordingly, 
they  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  consolidated  with  as,  if  no  intemperate  measures 
on  our  part  rcTolt  them  again.  I  am  persuaded  that  weeks  of  ill-judged  conduct 
here,  has  strengthened  us  more  than  years  of  prudent  and  conciliatory  administra- 
tion could  haye  done.  If  we  can  once  more  get  social  intercourse  restored  to  its 
pristine  harmony,  I  shall  belicre  we  have  not  lired  in  Tain ;  and  that  it  may,  by 
rallying  them  to  true  Republican  principles,  which  few  of  them  had  thrown  ofE)  I 
sanguinely  hope." 

This  needs  no  comment. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Pinckney,  from  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  reported  tliey  had 
notified  Mr.  Jefiferson  of  his  election,  and  his  answer.  The 
latter  is  couched  in  highly  conciliatory  language. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  the 
chair  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  following  was  his  brief  address  on  the 
occasion :  • 

To  GlXTLEMKH  Of  THE  SiNATB. 

To  give  the  usual  opportunity  of  appointing  a  President  pro  tempore^  I  now 
propose  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  the  Senate ;  and,  as  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  relations  will  cease  which  have  for  some  time  subsisted  between  this 
honorable  house  and  myself,  I  beg  leave,  before  I  withdraw,  to  return  them  my 
grateful  thanks  for  all  the  instances  of  attention  and  respect  with  which  they  hare 
been  pleased  to  honor  me.  In  the  discharge  of  my  functions  here,  it  has  been  my 
conscientious  endeavor  to  observe  impartial  Justice,  without  regard  to  persons  or 
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subjects,  and  if  I  have  failed  in  impressing  this  on  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  to  me  a  circumstance  of  the  deepest  regret  I  may  have  erred  at  times — no 
doubt  I  haYe  erred ;  this  is  the  law  of  human  nature.  For  honest  errors,  however, 
Indulgence  may  be  hoped.  I  owe  to  truth  and  justice  at  the  same  time  to  declare 
that  the  habits  of  order  and  decorum,  which  so  strongly  characterize  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  have  rendered  the  umpirage  of  tlieir  president  an  office  of  little 
difficulty ;  that  in  times  and  on  questions  which  have  severely  tried  the  sensibilities 
of  the  house,  calm  and  temperate  discussion  has  rarely  been  disturbed  by  departures 
from  order. 

Should  the  support  which  I  have  received  from  the  Senate,  in  the  performance 
of  my  duties  here,  attend  me  into  the  new  station  to  which  the  public  will  has 
transferred  me,  I  shall  consider  it  as  commencing  under  the  happiest  auspices. 

With  these  expressions  of  my  dutiful  regard  to  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  I  ask 
leave  to  mingle  my  particular  wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  and  to  tender  them  my  cordial  and  respectful  adieu. 

This  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Morris  of  New  York,  Mason  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey,  with  instructions  to  report  the  draft  of  an  address 
and  answer  thereto. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  address,  Mai*ch  2d : 

**  Sir  : — While  we  congratulate  you  on  those  expressions  of  the  public  will, 
which  called  you  to  the  first  office  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  but  lament  the 
loss  of  that  intelligence,  attention,  and  impartiality  with  which  you  have  presided 
over  our  deliberations.  The  Senate  feel  themselves  much  gratified  by  the  sense  you 
have  been  pleased  to  express  of  their  support  in  the  performance  of  your  late 
duties.  Be  persuaded  that  it  will  never  be  withheld  from  a  Chief  Magistrate  who. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  office,  shall  be  influenced  by  a  due  regard  to  the  honor  and 
Interests  of  our  country. 

**  In  the  confidence  that  your  official  conduct  will  be  directed  to  these  great 
objects,  a  confidence  derived  from  past  events,  we  repeat  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance 
of  our  constitutional  support  in  your  future  administration.*^ 

A  motion  to  strike  out  the  words,  "a  confidence  derived 
from  past  events,"  received  nine  votes  out  of  twenty-eight* 
The  same  committee  were  directed  to  present  the  address  of  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  next  day  they  communicated  Mr.  Jefferson's 
answer.     It  was  brief,  and  highly  courteous. 

The  disposition  evinced  by  a  minority  to  carp  at  the 
favorable  expressions  of  the  Senate's  address,  and  the  fact  that 
they  took  no  exceptions  to  the  high  tribute  paid  to  him  as  a 
presiding  officer,  would  seem  to  show  that  his  deportment  in  the 
latter  capacity  was  regarded  as  above  complaint.    It  is  believed, 

1  The  veas  were  Messrs.  Chipman,  Hindman,  Howard,  Livermore,  Paine,  Bead,  Boss, 
Tracy  and  Wells.  The  nays  were,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Annstrong,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth. 
Brown,  Cocke,  Dayton,  T.  Foster,  D.  Foster,  Franklin,  Greene,  Gunn,  HiUhoiue,  Mar- 
thai],  S.  T.  Mason,  J.  Mason,  Morris,  Nicholas  and  Pinckney. 
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indeed,  tLat  during  the  four  years  of  nnexamplcd  party  heat 
and  bitterness,  during  which  he  had  presided  over  the  Senate, 
his  oflScial  conduct  was  not  the  subject  of  a  single  complaint 

And  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  when  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  fairly  weighed,  every  man  versed  in  that  kind 
of  literature  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  his  personal  diaiy 
during  the  same  period  (the  Ana),  betrays  an  uncommon  degree 
of  mildness — an  uncommon  freedom  from  harsh  and  relentles 
vituperation.  His  retaliations  on  the  whole  circle  of  his  assail- 
ants scarcely  equal  those  which  single  individuals  are  known, 
by  casual  disclosures  in  their  letters,  to  have  poured  on  hira. 
Whatever  other  charges  against  Mr.  Jefferson  may  be  persisted 
in,  we  think  it  is  about  time  for  sensible  men  to  cease  turning 
up  tlieir  eyes  at  his  imaginary  ferocity  and  tomb-surviving 
malice  as  a  politician  1 

The  President  elect  was  anxious  that  the  ceremonies  of  his 
inauguration  be  as  few  and  simple  as  practicable — but  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friends  who  had  flocked  to  the  capital,  would  not 
permit  him  to  go  unattended  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  An  English  eye-witness  thus  describes  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  occasion :  "  His  dress  was  of  plain  cloth,  and  he 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard  or  even 
servant  in  his  train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  palisades."  * 

On  his  entering  the  Senate  Chamber,  Burr,  who  had  already 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  gave  up  his  chair,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  right.  On  the  left  sat  the  Chief- Justice.  Two  imposing  and 
usual  figures  on  such  occasions  were  absent — the  late  President 
and  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Adams  had  made  an  abrupt  and  ungraceful  departure  from  the 
city  early  in  the  morning.  Sedgwick's  absence  is  also,  so  far  as 
we  know,  imexplained.  The  act,  in  both  cases,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently explains  itself.  But  there  was  the  customary  attendance 
of  other  officials — and  the  usual  crowd  of  friends  and  spectators. 
Mr.  Jefferson  rose  and  delivered  the  following 

Inaugural  Address. 

Frixnds  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — Called  upoD  to  undertake  the  daties  of  tiie 
first  Executive  office  of  our  country,  I  ayail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  poitioD 

1  "  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  States  of  America,  during  1793- 
99-1800-l-2f  hy  John  Davis."  London,  1803. 
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of  my  fellow* citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  towards  me,  to  declare  a  sin- 
cere consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with 
those  anxious  and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the 
weakness  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and 
fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing 
rapidly  to  destmies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye — when  I  contemplate  these 
transcendent  objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Utterly  indeed  should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  sec 
remind  me,  that  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I  shall 
find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  diffi- 
culties. To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the  sovereign  functions 
of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement  for  that 
guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which 
we  are  ail  embarked  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion,  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation 
of  discussion  and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but 
this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  themselves  under  the  will  of 
the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All,  too,  will  boar  in 
mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  posses  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppree- 
fiion.  Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Let  us 
restore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that  having  banished  from 
onr  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered, 
we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as 
wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes  and 
convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man, 
seeking  through  bood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore ;  that 
this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others ;  that  this  should 
divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same 
principle.  We  are  all  Republicans — we  are  all  Federalists.  If  there  be  any  among 
us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them 
stand  nndisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  rcasoti  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest 
men  fear  that  a  Republican  Government  cannot  be  strong ;  that  this  Government  is 
not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment,  abandon  a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  tho 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Government,  the  world^s  best  hope,  may  by^ 
possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not  I  believe  this,  on  tte  con- 
trary, the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one  where  every 
map,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
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invasions  of  the  public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  laid 
that  man  cannot  be  tmsted  with  the  govemment  of  himselC  Can  he  Uten  be  trasted 
with  the  gOTernment  of  others  ?  Or  have  we  found  augels  in  the  forms  of  kingi 
to  gOTcrn  him  ?    Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  oor  own  Federal  and  Rep^ 
lican  principles,  our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  representatiTe  goTernment 
Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  extermina^g  havoe  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  ochen; 
possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  bim- 
dredth  and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  rights  to 
the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  eoci- 
dence  from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  tad 
their  sense  of  them ;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  pne- 
tised  in  Tarious  forms,  yet  all  of  them  including  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  grsti* 
tude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledging  and  adoring  an  OTerrullng  Prorideaee, 
which  by  all  its  dispensations  proTes  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here 
and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  b  neoeir 
sary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing  more,  iieflov- 
citizens — a  wise  and  frugal  govemment,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of 
industry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is  necessary  to  dose  tke 
circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprebend 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  understand  wkt 
I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  govemment,  and  consequently  those  whidi 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  eom- 
pass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Eqoil 
und  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political; 
l)eace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship,  with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with 
none ;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  conp^ 
tent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  agaisit 
auti-republicm  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  (General  Govemment  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  saletr 
abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided  ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority— 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital 
principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  well-disciplined  militia — our  best 
reliimce  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ;  economy  in  the  public 
expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts 
and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  Information  and  the  arraignment 
of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the 
press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  and  trial  by 
juries  impartially  selected — these  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  hu 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation. 
The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.    They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  poUtical  faith — the  text  of  civH 
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instruction — the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  vre  trust ;  and 
should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me.  With  expe- 
rience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest 
of  all,  I  have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man 
to  retire  from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into 
it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  reposed  in  our  first  and  great 
BeToluUonary  character,  whose  preeminent  services  had  entitled  him  to  the  first 
place  in  his  country^s  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of 
luthfal  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firnmcss  and  effect  to 
the  legal  administration  of  your  affdrs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of 
Judgment.  When  right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions 
will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own 
errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional ;  and  your  support  against  the  errors  of 
others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  appro- 
bation implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past ;  and  my  future 
•oUdtude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bea|owed  it  in 
adrance,  to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and 
to  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  alL 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to 
the  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better 
choice  it  is  in  your  power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the 
destinies  of  the  universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favor- 
able issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity. 

After  the  delivery  of  his  address,  he  was  sworn  into  office  by 
the  Chief-Justice.  On  the  close  of  the  ceremonies,  the  usual 
calls  were  made  on  the  President  and  Vice-President.  "  Most 
of  the  Federal  gentlemen  "  joined  in  these  civilities,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  received  to  their  satisfaction.* 

President  Jefferson's  inaugural  address  is  an  elaborate  and 
somewhat  rhetorical  production  ;  but  few,  we  apprehend,  would 
like  to  exchange  it  for  a  modern  "  King's  speech,"  where  dry- 
ness is  as  sedulously  studied  as  if  it  were  undignified  for  a  Chief 
Magistrate  to  condescend  to  use  flowing  English,  or  to  please 
the  public  ear.  Its  manner  certainly  struck  the  people  of  the 
United  States  most  favorably ;  and  the  number  of  its  phrases 
which  have  passed  into  popular  axioms — which  are  constantly 
reproduced  in  political  newspapers  and  addresses,  as  at  the  same 
time  the  most  authoritative  and  most  felicitous  expressions  of 
the  ideas  they  embody — is  astonishing,  and  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  instance  of  any  similar  production. 

The  moderate  and  tolerant  spirit  it  displayed  took  many  ot 

<  Bee  Bayard  to  Hamilton,  March  S,  1801,  ahready  quoted* 
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both  the  President's  friends  and  opponents  by  surprise ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  displeased  some  of  the  former.  There 
was  a  division  in  policy  between  Jefferson  and  a  wing  of  his 
party  on  the  question  throughout  his  entire  administration.  We 
shall  present  some  further  facts  on  this  subject  when  we  come 
to  the  topic  of  appointments  and  removals. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  President  wrote,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  his  old  friend,  John  Dickinson : 

'*  The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed  has  been  tremcndons  indeed.  The 
tough  sides  of  our  Argosie  haTO  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the 
waves  mto  which  she  was  steered,  with  a  view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her  on 
her  republican  tack,  and  she  will  now  show,  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill 
of  her  builders.  Figure  apart,  our  fellow-citizens  hare  been  led  hood-winked  from 
their  principles,  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances.  But  tbe 
band  is  ren^yed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves.  I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect 
consolidati^,  to  effect  which  nothing  shall  be  spared  on  my  part,  short  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  principles  of  our  Revolution.  A  just  and  solid  republican  govern- 
ment maintained  here  will  be  a  standing  monument  and  example  for  the  aim  and 
imitation  of  the  people  of  other  countries ;  and  I  Join  with  you  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  they  will  see,  from  our  example,  that  a  free  government  is  of  all  othen 
the  most  energetic ;  that  the  inquiry  which  has  been  excited  among  the  mass  of 
mankind  by  our  Revolution  and  its  consequences,  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man  over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  What  a  satisfaction  have  wc  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  comfmred  with  those  of  the  leaden 
on  the  other  side,  who  have  discountenanced  all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous 
innovations,  have  endeavored  to  render  philosophy  and  republicanism  terms  of 
reproach,  to  persuade  us  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod,  eta  I  shaS 
have  the  happiness  of  living  and  dying  in  the  contrary  hope." 

He  wrote  Governor  Monroe  the  next  day,  and  we  here  get 
the  full  meaning  and  aim  of  the  inaugural ;  as  well  as  his  dete^ 
mination  of  how  its  professions  were  to  be  carried  into  practice 
in  the  delicate  question  of  removals.  He  commences  with  an 
allusion  to  certain  erroneous  rumors : 

*'  I  am  in  hopes  my  inaugural  address  will  in  some  measure  set  this  to  rights,  is 
it  will  present  the  leading  objects  to  be  conciliation  and  adherence  to  sound  prind* 
pie.  This  I  know  is  impracticable  with  the  leaders  of  the  late  faction,  whom  I 
*  abandon  as  incurables,  and  wiU  never  turn  an  inch  out  of  my  way  to  reconcile  then. 
But  with  the  main  body  of  the  Federalists  I  believe  it  very  practicable.  Ton  knov 
that  the  manoeuvres  of  the  year  XYZ  carried  over  from  us  a  great  body  of  tba 
people,  real  republicans,  and  honest  men  under  virtuous  motives.  The  delasioa 
lasted  a  while.  At  length  the  poor  arts  of  tub-plots,  etc.,  were  repeated  till  the 
designs  of  the  party  became  sus]3ected.  From  that  moment,  those  who  had  left  iis 
began  to  come  back.  It  was  by  their  return  to  us  that  we  gained  the  victory  in 
November,   1800,  which  we  should  not  have  gained  in  November,   lI'iliQ.    Itat 
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during  the  suspension  of  the  public  mind  from  the  1 1th  to  the  17  th  of  February, 
and  the  anxiety  and  alarm  lest  there  should  be  no  election,  and  anarchy  ensue,  a 
wonderful  effect  was  produced  on  the  mass  of  Federalists  who  had  not  before  come 
over.  Those  who  had  before  become  sensible  of  their  error  in  the  former  change, 
and  only  wanted  a  decent  excuse  for  coming  bark,  seized  that  occasion  for  doing 
80.  Another  body,  and  a  large  one  it  is,  who,  from  timidity  of  constitution,  had 
gone  with  those  who  wished  for  a  strong  exccutire,  were  induced  by  the  same 
timidity  to  come  over  to  us  rather  than  risk  anarchy :  so  that,  according  to  the 
eTidence  we  receive  from  every  direction,  we  may  say  that  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  which  were  called  Federalists  were  made  to  desire  anxiously  the 
Tery  event  they  had  Just  before  opposed  with  all  their  energies,  and  to  receive  the 
election  which  was  made  as  an  object  of  their  earnest  wishes,  a  child  of  their  own. 
These  people  (I  always  exclude  their  leaders)  are  now  aggregated  with  us,  they 
look  with  a  certain  degree  of  affection  and  confidence  to  the  Administration,  ready 
to  become  attached  to  it,  if  it  avoids  in  the  outset  acts  which  might  revolt  and 
throw  them  off.  To  give  time  for  a  perfect  consolidation  seems  prudent.  I  have 
firmly  refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  desired  the  giving  offices  to 
some  of  their  leaders,  in  order  to  reconcile.  I  have  given,  and  will  give  only  to 
Bcpnblicans,  under  existing  circumstances.  But  I  believe  with  others,  that  depri- 
Yations  of  office,  if  made  on  the  ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  revolt 
our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to  leaders  who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  I  know, 
must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on 
some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  draw  the  line 
between  retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  till  we  get  our 
Administration  together;  and  perhaps  even  then  we  shall  proceed  d  tdtons, 
balancing  our  measures  according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to  make.** 

The  last  intercommunication  which  took  place  between  the 
President  and  his  predecessor,  then  or  for  a  long  subscqent 
period,  was  contained  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  March  8th, 
(inclosing  a  letter  for  Mr.  Adams,  carried  by  its  oflScial  direc- 
tion to  the  hands  of  the  former)  and  Mr.  Adams's  reply  of 
March  24th.  The  latter  closes  with  the  remark:  "This  part 
of  the  Union  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranqnillity,  and  I  see 
nothing  to  obscure  your  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
administration,  which  I  heartily  wish  you."  * 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  President  nominated  James  Madi- 
son, of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary  of  War ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts, 
Attorney-General — all  of  whom  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  appointed  on  the  same  day.  In  the  succeeding  recess  of  the 
Senate  (May  14:th),  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  tlie  1st  of  April  to  the  16th 

*  For  both  letters,  see  Adams's  Works,  vol.  iz.  p.  581. 
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Arnold  ordered  Dearborn  to  pass  round  the  enemy's  right  and 
seize  this  battery.  He  met  a  corps  of  infantry  on  the  way,  but 
swept  them  out  of  his  path  with  the  bayonet,  took  the  cannon  and 
the  corps  attached  to  them,  and  having  disposed  of  them,  advanced 
on  the  British  rear  before  being  discovered,  and  delivered  his 
fire,  aiding  materially  in  compelling  their  precipitous  retreat. 

When  Arnold  led  the  assault  on  the  British  intrenchments, 
-with  such  maniacal  bravery,  he  was  closely  followed  by  Dear- 
bom.  From  dawn  until  late  at  night  of  that  day,  the  latter 
neither  sat  down  nor  tasted  food.  He  was  particularly  noticed 
in  the  dispatches  of  General  Gates. 

He  passed  the  succeeding  winter  amidst  the  horrors  of 
Valley  Forge.  He  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Washing- 
ton for  his  gallantry  at  Monmouth.  He  followed  Sullivan  in 
his  Indian  Campaign,  in  1779 — was  in  the  army  in  New  Jersey 
in  1780 — ^was  appointed  deputy  Quarter-Master-General,  with 
rank  of  Colonel,  in  1781,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at  York- 
town  ;  and  was  in  the  command  of  the  then  frontier  post  of 
Saratoga  when  peace  was  declared. 

In  1784  he  settled,  as  farmer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenne- 
beck.  Washington  appointed  him  marshal  of  Maine  in  1789. 
He  had  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  man  of  as  much  coolness  as  nerve;  possessed 
excellent  sense ;  was  of  a  kind,  frank,  loyal  temper ;  and  his 
honor  was  unquestioned  by  friend  or  foe.  He  was  large  and 
commanding  in  person.* 

Mr.  Lincoln's  previous  career,  having  been  that  of  a  civilian, 
presents  fewer  noticeable  points.  He  was  born  in  1749 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1772;  studied  law  and 
entered  into  its  practice  at  Worcester,  where  he  rose  rapidly  to 
eminence  in  his  profession  and  as  a  party  leader.  He  was  an 
ardent  Republican  from  the  first  formation  of  parties,  and  was 
the  author  of  some  very  effective  political  papers,  published 
during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration.  He  had  been  elected  to 
Congress  from  his  district,  to  fill  a  vacancy  during  the  late 
session,  after  a  contest  which  called  out  the  most  vehement  efforts 
of  the  other  party.  No  Kepublican  in  Massachusetts  occupied 
a  more  conspicuous  and  leading  position ;  and  he  was  the  head 

>  The  details  we  have  given  are  drawn  from  Allen's  Biographical  DictioDary,  Amorl 
can  Military  Biography,  and  varioos  perfectly  reliable  personal  sources. 
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of  a  family  as  celebrated  for  its  talents  and  political  inflaence 
as  for  its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  was  an 
estimable  man  in  public  and  private  life;  faithful  to  o£Scial 
duty,  full  of  energy,  staunch  to  his  cause,  true  to  his  fHend,  and 
honorable  to  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  like  Mr.  Madison,  had  already  been  much 
before  the  public.  His  foreign  birth,  his  early  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania,  his  important  connection  with  the  political  his- 
tory of  that  State  for  some  years  preceding  his  appointment  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet,  are  matters  of  notoriety.  His  con- 
gressional career,  and  his  transcendent  ability  and  courage  in 
that  field  have  already  found  some  mention  in  these  pages. 

He  was  a  man  of  profound,  logical,  and  clear  understanding 
in  any  department  of  investigation — but  perhaps  his  forte  lay  in 
political  economy,  and  particularly  in  the  figures,  statistics  and 
philosophy  of  finance.  Here  he  was  neither  a  copyist,  nor  an 
oracular  talker,  employing  instruments  to  work  out  practical 
details.  He  neither  found  nor  invented  mysteries.  He  did 
not  borrow,  lend,  transfer,  etc.,  between  an  army  of  differently 
named  "funds"  (like  a  thimble  player,  transferring  his  ball 
from  one  cup  to  another)  to  bewilder  scrutiny,  and  end  in  bewil- 
dering himself.  Least  of  all  did  Gallatin  consider  the  Treasury 
department  a  huge  turtle  to  constantly  lay  eggs  in  the  sand  to 
feed  those  carnivorous  political  birds  which  might  otherwise 
flesh  their  hungry  beaks  in  the  carcass  of  the  Administration. 
Nor  did  he  consider  it  like  the  turtle  of  the  mythology  of  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  which  carries  the  world  on  its  back. 

He  understood  finance  in  its  highest  theory  and  in  its 
minutest  practice,  with  that  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy 
which  enabled  him  to  adapt  it  to  any  special  circumstances. 
He  was  cautious,  averse  to  projects,  and  had  no  ambition  for 
display.  His  integrity  was  above  even  suspicion.  He  had 
precisely  the  sagacity,  the  decision,  and  the  prudence  necessary 
to  change  a  bad  system  so  gradually,  and  under  circumstances 
and  explanations  which  carried  so  clear  a  conviction  of  improve- 
ment, that  not  only  danger  but  alarm  was  avoided.  In  every 
point  of  view  he  was  singularly  adapted  to  execute  the  precise 
line  of  policy  the  new  President  desired  to  carry  into  the 
Treasury  department. 

It  has  been  seen  the  Kavy  department  was  first  offered  to 
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R.  R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Jefferson's  next,  if  not  his  firet,  choice  was 
a  most  intimate  personal,  as  well  as  political  friend,  General 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  . 
great  merchant,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Baltimore,  and  who  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished politician  of  that  State  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
epK)ch.  He  was  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Maryland  in 
1776,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carollton,  said  of  him  :  "I  have 
John  Smith  on  my  committee  for  shaping  the  Senate,  and  it 
will  be  the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  order."  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
throughout  most  of  the  Revolution. 

General  Smith  was  bred  to  his  father's  occupation,  and  in 
1771  the  latter  sent  him  to  Europe  in  one  of  his  own  vessels. 
He  travelled  in  England,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
studying  the  commerce  and  character  of  those  countries.  He 
took  a  very  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolution ;  but 
ire  will  here  omit  the  details  of  his  career,  as  we  purpose  in 
another  part  of  this  work  to  present  a  full  and  connected  sketch 
of  this  able  and  useful  public  man,  drawn  up  by  an  authorized 
hand.' 

We  will  only  add  here  that  Mr.  Smith's  private  affairs 
became  completely  shattered  by  the  war ;  that  he  was  compelled 
to  rebuild  the  fortunes  of  the  commercial  house  from  the  foun- 
dation ;  that  he  did  so  with  rapid  success ;  that  he  fully  made 
good  his  father's  place  as  a  merchant,  his  ships  traversing  every 
sea;  that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland ;  and  that  he  was  transferred  from  thence  to  Congress 
in  1792,  where,  either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  he  was  to 
continue  upwards  of  forty  years. 

While  he  remained  in  the  Navy  department  he  declined  hav- 
ing any  commission  made  out  for  him,'  and  refused  to  accept 
any  compensation.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
very  anxious  for  his  permanent  continuance  ;  but  private  affairs, 
and  particularly  the  concerns  of  his  commercial  house,  would 

>  See  Apprndix,  No.  20. 

s  Until  the  moment  of  penning  these  remarks,  it  had  not  occurred  to  ns  to  examine  by 
wliat  arrangement  his  service,  nnder  snch  circnmstances,  was  rendered  practicable ;  and 
we  have  no  anthorities  at  hand  to  settle  the  point.  It  may  have  been  by  arrangement 
with  Stoddert,  and  by  nsing  his  name.  At  all  events,  we  are  certain  that  Smith  difl- 
obaiged  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  stated  in  the  text 
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allow  him  to  stay  only  until  a  satisfactory  ultimate  disposition 
could  be  made  of  the  office. 

Colonel  Benton,  in  his  Thirty  Year's  View,  thus  sketches  the 
legislative  career  and  character  of  General  Smith  : 

**  He  was  thoroughly  a  business  member,  mider  all  the  aspects  of  the  charaeter; 
intelligent,  well-informed,  attentire,  upright ;  a  very  effective  speaker,  without  pre- 
tending to  oratory ;  well  read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  common  sense 
and  practical  views ;  .  .  .  .  was  particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  to  which  his  clear  head  and  practical  knowledge  lent  light  and  order  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  statements.  ....  Patriotism,  honor,  and 
integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics;  and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  beneficial  results  the  object  of  his  labors He  was  a  working  mem- 
ber, and  worked  diligently,  judiciously,  and  honestly  for  the  public  good.*' 

The  Navy  bureau  was  in  the  meantime  offered  to  and 
declined  by  William  Jones  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Langdon 
of  New  Hampshire.'  Robert  Smith  of  Maryland  was  then 
appointed. 

This  gentleman  was  the  tliird  brother  of  General  Samuel 
Smith,  and  was  born  in  November,  1757.  While  a  student  at 
Newark,  Delaware,  he  bore  arms  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  He  studied  law  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.  He 
was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  his  State  on  Washington's 
second  unanimous  election  to  the  Presidency ;  and  served  with 
ability  for  several  years  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  in  the 
Senate  of  Maryland.  As  a  member  of  a  commercial  family  he 
had  a  better  acquaintance  with  maritime  affairs  than  most  of  the 
mere  lawyers  who  have  been  appointed  Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
and  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  if  necessary 
to  confer  at  all  times  without  reserve  with  his  more  experienced 
brother  in  respect  to  the  practical  questions  of  his  department 

He  was  an  able,  upright,  firm  man — industrious  and  accurate 
in  business — dignified  and  courteous  in  public  life — religions,* 
kindly,  accomplished  and  popular  in  private  life.  His  high 
sentiments,  his  noble  appearance,  his  elegant  hospitality,  his  assid- 
uous attentions  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy  of  every  rank,  and  his 

^  See  correspondence  attached  to  Afpendix,  No.  20. 

'  He  was  one  of  the  earlier  Presidents  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  held  thi 
place  for  severiiJ  years.  On  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  he  was  elected  Pre* 
▼ost  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Maryland.  He  was  President  of  the  Agricoltond  Society  «f 
Maryland.  After  his  retirement  from  pnblic  life,  he  became  a  large  farmer  and  importer 
of  choice  Tarieties  of  domestic  animafs.  Ho  was  ererywhere  s  publio-apirited,  obenl 
and  most  usefiil  citizen. 
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indefatigable  attention  to  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
Navy,  made  him  a  general  favorite  among  them,  and  his  house 
was  habitually  thronged  by  them.  Our  able  naval  historian, 
Mr.  Cooper,  suspected  of  no  partiality  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Admin- 
istration,' bears  strong  and  honorable  testimony  of  Smith's  great 
and  deserved  popularity  in  the  Navy. 

Of  Mr.  Granger's  previous  personal  history  we  know  little. 
He  was  born  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  July  19th,  1767,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1787.  He  soon  rose  to  distinction 
as  a  lawyer  and  politician ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  to 
his  ei^ertions  in  its  Legislature,  that  his  native  State  is  indebted 
for  its  large  school  fund.'  He  probably  owed  his  selection  in 
part,  also,  to  his  locality.  Mr.  Jefferson,  believing  the  people 
of  New  England  were  essentially  Republican,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  break  in  upon  the  strength  of  a  Federal  organi- 
zation which  kept  these  States  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  sectional 
unity,  and  in  constant  opposition  to  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  But  the  same  motive  operated, 
equally,  it  is  probable,  in  some  of  the  other  appointments,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Granger  to  say  that  ho  both  officially  and  person- 
ally secured  and  retained  the  full  confidence  of  his  principal. 
He  was  an  able,  energetic  man,  and  efficient  officer.  We  think 
that  the  President  at  once  placed  the  Postmaster  General  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  other  heads  of  departments,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  for  purposes  of  consultation ;  an  innovation 
on  preceding  usage,  but  thenceforth  passing  into  a  settled  regu- 
lation or  custom  of  the  government. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  President  Jefferson  ever 
had  occasion  to  regret  or  did  regret  the  choice  of  any  one  of  his 
subordinates  in  the  Administration.  The  Cabinet  was  undoubt- 
edly a  remarkably  strong  one  in  general  talent,  in  the  special 

*  The  senior  Mr.  Cooper  (Judge  William  Cooper)  was  a  very  zealous  Federalist. 
Judge  Hammond  (a  resident  of  the  same  county)  says  it  was  he  who  informed  against 
Judge  Peck  for  circulating  Armstrong's  petition  against  the  AUcn  and  Sedition  Laws, 
^^insteting  that  a  prosecution,  under  color  of  the  Sedition  Law,  should  be  instituted 
against"  mm.  (Hammond's  Political  EUstory  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  131.)  Judge 
Cooper  was  a  member  of  the  sixth  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  decided  supporters 
of  Burr  against  Jefferson. 

When  we  say  that  James  Fenimore  Cooper  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  accusing  him  of  any 
intentional  injustice  to  the  latter,  or  of  any  conscious  political  bias,  in  his  History  of  the 
Nayy.  We  think  the  contrary  is  manifestly  true.  But  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's yiews  concerning  a  nayy — did  not  consider  them  sufficiently  *<^liberal"  and  **fur- 
tighted."    This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark  in  tiie  text. 

s  Allen's  Biog^phical  Dictionary. 

VOL.  n. — 41 
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fitness  of  each  officer  for  his  place,  and  in  the  public  and  private 
character  of  all  its  members. 

Chancellor  Livingston  of  New  Tort  received  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  France.  Not  being  ready  for  immediate 
departure,  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  the  ratification  of  the 
new  treaty  by  a  diplomatic  messenger.  The  President  dis- 
patched Mr.  Dawson,  a  member  of  Congress,  on  that  errand. 

This  gentleman  was  a  half  brother  of  Grovemor  Monroe- 
was  a  man  of  parts — but  in  early  life  had  been  a  coxcomb,  nor 
was  he  yet  negligent  of  his  fine  person.  He  had  thercfwe 
obtained  the  sohriqtiet  of  "  Beau  Dawson."  His  selection  as  a 
messenger,  with  no  other  pay  than  that  of  a  messenger,  came  as 
a  godsend  to  the  Federal  wits  who  had  lately  found  few  subjects 
of  men'iment ;  and  the  old  ballad  of  "  Nancy  Dawson"  fumislied 
tliem  with  a  groundwork  for  numerous  parodies  and  pasquin- 
ades. 

But  Dawson  bore  with  him  what  was  to  fnmish  materials  fcf 
more  serious  assaults  on  the  President.* 

Thomas  Paine  was  then  in  France,  and  was  anxious  to  retnrn 
to  the  United  States.  He  probably  justly  believed  that  being 
an  Englishman  by  birth  he  would  be  a  favorite  subject  for  the 
operations  of  a  British  press-gang.  The  American  merchant 
flag  would  be  no  protection  to  him.  He  had  therefore  solicited 
Mr.  Jefi\3r3on,  in  case  of  his  election,  to  grant  him  a  passage  in  a 
national  vessel.  JelBFerson  wrote  him  by  Dawson,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  only  passages  in  the  letter  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
ceding request : 

**  You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  to  this  country  in  a  public  ressel  Xi. 
Dawson  is  charged  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Maryland  to  receire  and 
accommodate  you  with  a  passage  back,  if  you  can  be  ready  to  depart  at  soch 
short  warning." ' 

Paine  got  ready  and  returned  in  the  sloop  of  war.  He  was 
too  much  gratified  by  the  tenor  of  Jefferson's  letter  not  to  pub- 
lish it.  The  occasion  was  considered  an  alarming  one  by  those 
who  had  so  vehemently  denounced  the  President  as  an  infidel, 

*  The  letter  closed  as  follows  : 

''  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  fanner 
times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect  sf 
any  man  living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  uaeftal  labors,  and  to  reap  thdi 
reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer. 

"  Accept  assurances  of  my  high  esteem  and  affectionate  attachment." 
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in  the  recent  election.  It  was  asserted  in  the  Federal  news- 
papers generally,  and  preacJied  from  a  multitude  of  pulpits, 
that  one  of  tlie  first  acts  of  the  President,  after  entering  office, 
was  to  send  a  national  vessel  to  invite  and  bring  "  Tom  Paine  " 
to  America ;  and  this  was  so  persistently  affirmed,  where  Mr. 
Jefferson's  letter,  if  even  seen,  soon  passed  out  of  memory,  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  became  an  established  tradition. 
Many  old  men,  particularly  of  New  England  birth,  can  now  be 
found,  who  speak  of  it  as  a  circumstance  as  well  settled  as  that 
Independence  was  declared  in  1776  1 

Paine  was  "  an  infidel."  He  had  written  politically  against 
Washington.  He  was  accused  of  inebriety,  and  a  want  of 
chastity.  But  he  was  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  "  and  the 
«  Crisis." 

Gates,  Conway  and  Charles  Lee  had  opposed  and  probably 
written  against  Washington.  Lee  was  suspended  for  disobedi- 
ence and  personal  disrespect  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  religious  opinions,  or  private 
morals  of  these  Revolutionary  Major  Generals.  We  will  sup- 
pose them  as  obnoxious  as  Paine's  were  claimed  to  be;  and  then 
we  will  suppose  one  of  these  men  in  France,  asking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  National  flag  to  get  back  to  the  land  he 
had  fought  for,  safe  from  insult  and  captivity  as  a  British  bom 
subject.'  We  venture  to  assert  no  individual  ever  occupied,  or 
ever  will  occupy  the  Presidential  chair  of  this  republic,  who 
would  hesitate  an  instant  in  granting  tlie  request.  Yet  neither 
of  these  officers  had  done  as  much  to  produce  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  or  sustain  it  in  the  times  "  which  tried 
the  souls  of  men,"  as  Thomas  Paine. 

Congress  has  passed  several  pension  laws  to  reward  military 
services  in  the  Kevolution.  Benefactions  were  more  than  once 
voted  to  Paine  by  State  legislatures  for  his  civil  services  in  the 
same  contest.  We  are  not  aware  that  either  the  national  or  State 
legislatures  have  ever  established  a  preliminary  jury  of  ecclesi- 
astical or  moral  triers  to  decide  under  what  circumstances  pat- 
riotic deeds  cease  to  deserve  reward.  When  they  do,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Jefferson  acted  will  stand  condemned,  and  per- 

*  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  in  1776,  and  General  Howe  did  make  a  show  of  treating  him 
as  a  deserter.  He  refused  six  field-officers  offered  bv  Washington  in  exchange.  Wash- 
ington then  confined  several  Britieb  officers,  and  held  them  answerable  for  the  treatment 
Leo  received.    This  was  the  argument  that  never  fdled. 
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haps  the  farther  one  be  established  that  he  who  rewards  or 
respects  patriotism  in  "  an  infidel "  or  immoral  man,  thereby 
proves  himself  an  infidel  or  immoral  man. 

We  are  disposed  to  famish  some  farther  proofs  of  the  same 
kind  against  Jefferson.  Paine  wrote  the  latter  that  he  ▼as 
coming  to  visit  him  at  Monticello.  On  this  fact  being  mention- 
ed, Mrs.  Randolph,  and  we  think  Mrs.  Eppes — ^both  daugh- 
ters of  the  Chnrch  of  England — were  not  careful  to  con^ 
that  they  wonld  have  much  preferred  to  have  Mr.  Paine  etaj- 
away.  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  to  the  speaker  with  his  gentlest 
smile  and  remarked,  in  substance :  "  Mr  Paine  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  favorite  among  the  ladies — ^but  he  is  too  well  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  every  American,  not  to  cheerfully  receive  mine." 
Paine  came  and  remained  a  day  or  two.  As  in  their  correspond- 
ence, Jefferson  did  not  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  called  him  out  on  historical,  political  and  similar  topics. 
Paine's  discourse  was  weighty,  his  manners  sober  and  inof- 
fensive ;  and  he  left  Mr.  Jefferson's  mansion  the  subject  of 
lighter  prejudices  than  he  entered  it. 

Three  days  after  writing  Paine  in  France  (March  21st),  the 
President  wrote  Dr  Priestley  : 

"  I  learned  some  time  ago  that  you  were  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  it  was  onlj 
for  a  fortnight ;  and  I  supposed  you  were  gone.  It  was  not  tiU  yesterday  I  receired 
information  that  you  were  still  there,  had  been  very  ill,  but  were  on  the  recorerr. 
I  sincerely  rejoice  that  you  are  so.  Yours  is  one  of  the  few  livea  precious  to  mio- 
kind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which  every  thinking  man  is  solicitous.  Bigoti 
may  bo  an  exception.  What  an  effort,  my  dear  sir,  of  bigotry  in  politics  and 
religion  have  we  gone  through !  The  barbarians  really  flattered  themselres  ther 
should  be  able  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance  put  erenr* 
thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft.  AH  advances  in  science  were  pro- 
scribed as  innovations.  They  pretended  to  praise  and  encourage  education,  hot  it 
was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ancestors.  We  were  to  look  backwards,  not  for- 
wards, for  improvement ;  the  President  himself  declaring,  in  one  of  his  answen  to 
addresses,  that  we  were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  real  science.  This 
was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  attacks  on  you.  Those  who  live  by  mystery  and 
charlataneriey  fearing  you  would  render  them  useless  by  simplifying  the  Christian 
philosophy — the  most  sublime  and  benevolent,  but  most  perverted  system  that 
ever  shone  on  man — endeavored  to  crush  your  well-earned  and  weJl-deserred 
fame." 

He  mentions  to  his  correspondent  that  there  was  no  expectn- 
tion  of  the  Republicans  resorting  to  force  at  the  late  election,  if 
the  Federalists  did  nothing  more  than  bring  on  an  interregnum. 
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or  rather,  as  he  more  accurately  describes  it,  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  "  the  situation  of  a  clock  or  watch  run  down."  He 
says  that  on  the  invitation  of  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  and  the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President,  a  con- 
vention "  would  have  been  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would 
have  repaired  the  Constitution  where  it  was  defective,  and 
wound  it  np  again." 

He  closed  his  letter  by  warmly  inviting  Priestley  to  visit 
Monticello. 

Another  shade  of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  election,  his  im- 
pression of  the  effect  of  the  great  geographical  size  of  our  ter- 
ritory in  political  convulsions — is  presented  in  the  following 
passages  from  a  letter  to  Nathaniel  Niles,  March  22d : 

**The  times  have  been  awful,  but  they  hare  proved  a  useful  truth,  that  the  good 
citizen  must  never  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  How  many  good  men  abandoned 
the  deck,  and  gave  up  the  vessel  as  lost  It  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  Montesquieu^s  doctrine,  that  a  republic  can  be  preserved  only  in  a  small  territory. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our  territory  been  even  a  third  only  of  what  it 
is,  we  were  gone.  But  while  frenzy  and  delusion,  like  an  epidemic,  gained 
certain  parts,  the  residue  remained  sound  and  untouched,  and  held  on  till  their 
brethren  could  recover  from  the  temporary  delusion ;  and  that  circumstance  has 
given  me  great  comfort. 

"  I  am  certain  a  convention  would  have  commanded  immediate  and  universal 
obedience.  How  happy  that  our  army  had  been  disbanded !  What  might  have 
happened  otherwise  seems  rather  a  subject  of  reflection  than  explanation.** 

He  expressed  the  opinion  (March  28th)  to  Mr.  Eobinson  that 
the  real  principles  of  the  great  body  of  both  parties  diJBfered  lit- 
tle— that  the  Republicans  should  "be  easy"  with  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  he  continued : 

'*  The  eastern  States  will  be  the  last  to  come  over,  on  account  of  the  dominion 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smell  of  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  began 
to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never  be  realized  in  the  present  state  of  science.  If, 
indeed,  they  could  have  prevailed  on  us  to  view  all  advances  in  science  as  danger- 
ous innovations,  and  to  look  back  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  our  forefathers, 
instead  of  looking  forward  for  improvement,  a  promising  groundwork  would  have 
been  laid.  But  I  am  in  hopes  their  good  sense  will  dictate  to  them,  that  since  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  them,  they  had  better  go  to  the  mountain ;  that  they 
will  find  their  interest  in  acquiescing  in  the  liberty  and  science  of  their  country, 
and  that  the  Christian  religion,  when  divested  of  the  rags  in  which  they  have 
enveloped  it,  and  brought  to  the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  benevolent 
institutor,  is  a  religion  of  all  others  roost  friendly  to  liberty,  science,  and  the  freest 
expansion  of  the  human  mind." 
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We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
never  understood  in  New  England  and  that  he  never  understood 
the  New  England  character.  He  was  a  man  of  essentially 
anotlier  mental  race  or  type.  He  was  bred  where  every  pecu- 
liarity of  social  and  political  life  was  as  different  as  if  oceans 
rolled  between  the  two  lands.  He  saw  nothing  of  New  Eng- 
land manners  and  customs  except  in  her  public  men,  and  public 
men  are  apparently  everywhere  very  much  alike.  At  least 
those  who  associate  together,  rub  and  triturate  off  provincial 
peculiarities,  and  if  they  do  not  entirely  lose  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
clan  and  clan  culture,  they  learn  to  keep  them  out  of  sight,  and 
to  presenton  the  surface  the  smooth  evenness  of  cosmopolitanism. 

Least  of  all,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  understand  the  New  Eng- 
land Clergy.  He  had  been  bred  among  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish divines  of  the  Anglican  establishment  of  Virginia,  before 
the  Revolution.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  bom  in 
Great  Britain ;  or  were  educated  by  clergymen  bom  there. 
They  were  accordingly  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  English 
society.  They  lived  among  a  class  of  wealthy  proprietors, 
to  whom  the  members  of  all  the  learned  professions  looked  up 
rather  than  looked  down.  It  had  never  been  the  custom  in  the 
Anglican  Church  for  its  clergy  to  interfere  actively  in  the  po- 
litical and  other  secular  concerns  of  their  neighborhoods.  They 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  cultivated  gentlemen,  who  preached  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  contented  themselves  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
keeping  classical  schools  or  in  enjoying  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life.  They  educated  the  superior  young  men  of  their  parishes 
— they  united  them  in  marriage — they  baptized  their  children — 
they  read  the  burial  service  over  their  graves.  Their  lives 
glided  along  without  a  ripple  of  contention  or  excitement.  They 
were  welcome  guests  at  the  board  and  never  chilled  its  geniality. 
They  looked  smilingly  on  public  amusements,  if  they  did  not 
personally  join  in  them.  They  took  no  greater  freedoms  than 
other  gentlemen  in  inquiring  into  or  commenting  on  the  private 
concerns  and  conduct  of  their  parishioners. 

Mr.  Jefferson  avers  they  were  indolent  compared  with  the  dis- 
senting clergy.*  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  different  customs  of 
churches,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  possessors  are  never  so  active 
as  those  who  are  striving  for  possession.     If  they  did  not  med- 

*  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
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die  habitually  in  politics,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  be- 
lieved or  practised  the  doctrine  of  political  submission.  We 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  historical  proof  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  of  Virginia  did  not  keep  full  pace  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  and  with  that  of  their  dissenting  brethren,  in  the  pat- 
riotic cause.  It  was  their  discourses  on  the  Fast-day  in  1774, 
which  roused  the  denizens  of  every  hamlet  and  household  in 
Virginia  to  "  take  an  unequivocal  stand  in  the  line  with  Mas- 
sachusetts "  on  the  Boston  Port  bill.  Let  us  not  forget  Jefierson's 
emphatic  testimony ;  "  "We  [the  members  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses] returned  home  and  in  our  several  counties  invited  the 
clergy  to  meet  assemblies  of  *he  people  on  the  first  of  June,  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  to  address  them  dis- 
courses suited  to  the  occasion.  The  people  met  generally,  with 
nnxiety  and  alarm  in  their  countenances,  and  the  effect  of  the 
day  through  the  whole  colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity, 
arousing  every  man  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  cen- 
tre." 

The  names  of  Anglican  clergymen  are  to  be  found  in  various 
non-importing  and  other  patriotic  associations  of  the  Revolution, 
along  with  those  of  the  foremost  Whig  leaders  of  the  Colony 
ajid  subsequent  Commonwealth. 

The  early  New  England  clergy  were  the  descendants  in  blood, 
or  by  the  traditions  of  their  order,  of  those  zealous  sectaries  who 
had  been  hunted  to  caverns  like  wild  beasts,  tortured,  exiled, 
and  executed  in  Scotland — and  who  had  prayed,  counselled,  ex- 
horted to  battle,  if  not  literally  fought,  in  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well, in  England.  They  led  their  religious  fiocks  to  the  "  wild 
New  England  shore,"  not  as  gentle  shepherds  piping  on  reeds 
in  Arcadian  valleys,  but  like  the  armed  ones  of  the  Pyrenees, 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  wolf  and  the  robber  in  defence  of 
their  charge.  Like  all  persecuted  men,  they  were  intolerant. 
Like  all  men  who  are  compelled  to  give  up  country  and  kindred 
and  face  danger  and  suffering  for  their  religious  faith,  they  were 
fanatical.  Like  all  leaders  of  new  sects  springing  up  in  corrupt 
and  licentious  eras,  they  were  rigid  and  austere  in  manners,  not 
only  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  times,  but  those  customs  and 
manners  with  which  vice  had  been  particularly  associated — as 
statute  books  impose  penalties  on  healthful  and  innocent  games 
because  they  are  connected  by  custom  with  forbidden  practiceB, 
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The  prominent  emigrations  to  New  England  were  purely  reli- 
gious exoduses.  The  exiles  left  their  native  laud,  or  that  where 
they  temporarily  sojourned,  and  made  their  Bettleraents  in  New 
England,  as  churches.  Tliey  formed  civil  organizations,  because 
they  were  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  governmental  functions, 
which  prevailing  ideas  among  Protestants  had  kept  separated 
from  those  exercised  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Yet  the  church 
principle  or  influence  was  completely  the  dominant  one  in  these 
societies.  It  made  public  opinion.  It  gave  or  took  away  per- 
sonal influence.  It,  in  effect,  made  the  laws  and  made  the  ma- 
gistrates. With  the  Puritans,  religion  was,  theoretically,  the 
chief  concern  of  life.  Temporal  matters  were  but  secondary 
and  incidental.  The  Bible  was  the  complete  rule  of  civil  as  well 
as  of  religious  conduct.  The  Puritan  considered  it,  to  borrow 
some  words  of  Hooker,  not  only  perfect  "  unto  that  end  whereto 
it  tendeth,"  but  a  perfect  civil  and  social  code,  wherein  "in 
every  action  of  common  life  [he  was  able]  to  find  out  some  sen- 
tence clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before  his  eyes  what  he  ought 
to  do." ' 

If  the  church  influence  controlled  everything,  "the  minister" 
was  usually  by  far  the  most  influential  person  in  the  church. 
If  a  man  of  ability,  energy,  and  approved  piety — and  none 
others  could  gather  flocks  to  leave  the  quiet  rural  homes  of  Eng- 
land for  transatlantic  wastes — his  influence  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete control.  He  could  always  at  least  carry  a  majority  of  the 
congregation,  and  put  down  all  opposition.  None  would  lightly 
choose  to  take  issue  with  him  who  ruled  the  organization  which 
ruled  everything  else.  The  government  was  then  in  reality 
essentially  hierocratic.  The  outward  form  has  often  caused  it  to 
be  designated  as  democratic.  We  are  told  of  New  England  de- 
mocracies flourishing  long  in  advance  of  the  separation  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  This  is  a 
mere  fancy.  The  name  is  as  great  a  misnomer,  when  the  reaU- 
ties  are  considered,  as  it  would  be  to  pronounce  those  primitive 
colonial  organizations  pure  Asiatic  despotisms. 

And  the  sway  of  the  religious  potentate  did  not  stop  with  re- 
ligious and  even  with  public  affairs.  He  constituted  himself  a 
counsellor  and  guide,  and  in  point  of  fact,  a  ruler  in  all  matters 

^  We  quote  from  Richard  Hooker,  the  great  champion  of  the  Anglican  Chorch  of  the 
fiixteenth  centnrj ;  not  from  Thomas,  the  roritan  founder  of  Connecticut. 
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which,  in  his  judgment,  involved  the  moral  interests  of  his  flock. 
He  watched,  he  warned,  he  fulminated.  Restless  and  unceas- 
ing was  his  vigilance  against  that  dreadful  adversary  who 
prowled  around  his  flock,  now  in  the  guise  of  Indian  foes — now 
in  the  more  dangerous  one  of  a  brother  dissenter,  differing  from 
his  own  and  consequently  the  infallible  standard  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  some  holy  rite — now  listened  to  the  incantations  of 
weird  old  w.omen  and  brought  dire  ailments  on  God's  chosen 
people — now  concealed  himself  under  the  broad  brim  of  a  Qua- 
ker— now  with  golden  ringlets  and  flying  feet  allured  youths  to 
the  dance  and  other  carnal  amusements,  which  caused  them  to 
make  idols  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  diverted  them  from 
that  holy  contemplation  which  was  the  constant  duty  of  so- 
journers in  this  vale  of  tears,  when  not  engaged  in  providing  for 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  body. 

To  guard  against  this  subtle  foe,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  him 
everywhere — to  meet  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  fold.  His 
first  insidious  approach  must  be  descried,  and  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  taught  to  penetrate  all  his  disguises.  The  secret  forbidden 
amusements  must  be  discovered  and  prevented.  The  first  utter- 
ing or  listening  to  profane  or  heterodox  ideas  must  be  sedulously 
repressed.  Improper  attachments,  intimacies  with  carnal  self- 
seekers  or  those  of  unsound  faith,  following  of  vain  babblers, 
preferences  for  magistrates  not  chosen  of  the  church  and  zealous 
unto  slaying,  must  be  known  and  weeded  out  before  they  ac- 
quired dangerous  strength.  All  this  required  perfect  know- 
ledge of  and  a  constant  interference  in  the  most  private  domes- 
tic and  individual  concerns.  All  this  the  zealous  spiritual  guide 
knew  and  interfered  in.  He  admonished  in  private,  and  if  this 
failed,  he  resorted  to  that  pulpit  denunciation  which  soon  ren- 
dered the  persisting  offender  a  sorrow  and  a  scorn  to  his  nearest 
kindred.  He  thus  controlled  the  social  as  well  as  the  religions 
and  civil  organization. 

The  New  England  Calvinist,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  put  off  the  austerity  and  bigotry  of 
the  Puritan.  Royal  governors  had  made  destructive  inroads  on 
the  hierophantic  authority.  Republican  commonwealths  had 
succeeded  to  royal  governors.  The  civil  administration  hac 
ceased  to  be  absorbed  in  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  church 
The  authority  of  the  spiritual  guide  was  no  longer  paramount. 
Still  it  was  powerful. 
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Still  the  New  England  clergy  were  able,  energetic  men,  edu- 
cated well  in  their  profession,  and  versed  in  the  art  of  control- 
ling associations  of  men.  The  iron  New  England  industry  and 
the  compact  New  England  mind,  would  endure  neither  drones 
nor  weak  expounders  of  the  word.  New  England  utilitarianisin 
would  have  "  the  worth  of  its  money "  even  from  the  pulpit 
Still  the  New  England  clergyman,  by  tradition  and  cnstom,  was 
in  all  things  the  moral  adviser  of  his  people. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  among  such  precedents,  and  with 
a  clergy  thus  constituted  ?  In  performing  the  daily  duties  of 
their  charge  with  patient  and  unslacking  zeal — in  watching  over 
and  entreating  the  young — in  fearlessly  admonishing  the  old — 
in  undauntedly  attacking  vice  in  high  places — in  guarding  the 
rights  and  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  father- 
less— in  protecting  the  orphans  of  their  people — in  braving 
squalor  and  pestilence  to  stand  over  the  bed-side  of  the  dying — 
in  advancing  within  the  dangerous  verge  of  the  battle,  or  brav- 
ing the  winter  tempest,  to  save  the  life  of  tlie  bleeding  soldier 
or  the  stranded  mariner,  or  to  administer  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion to  the  perishing — in  promoting  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  culture — in  establishing  useful  institutions  of  learning — 
in  founding  noble  charities — in  inculcating  a  resolute  patriotism, 
and  a  sound,  vigorous  moral  system — no  clergy  ever  did  or  ever 
can  excel  that  of  the  Puritan  church  of  New  England. 

Never  did  Mr.  JeJBferson  err  more  palpably  than  when  he 
charged  these  men  with  being  the  foes  of  science.  Should  the 
history  of  every  college  and  academy  in  New  England  be  inves- 
tigated (and  New  England  has  as  many  and  as  well  supported 
institutions  of  these  kinds  as  any  equal  number  of  people  on  the 
globe),  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  ascertained  that  in 
more  than  four  cases  out  of  five,  they  owed  their  foundation  to 
the  efforts  of  clergymen. 

But  these  men  had  their  disagreeable  qualities  and  their 
rough  side.  They  were  thick,  gnarled  New  England  oaks,  which 
had  rooted  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  grown  up  under 
bleak  skies  and  amidst  wintry  tempests — not  the  tall,  graceful 
palms  of  the  tropics.  They  lacked  the  finishing  touches  of  that 
elegant  culture  which  softens  while  it  polishes.  They  lacked  the 
amenities  and  delicacies  of  high  social  refinement.  They  re- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  dogmatism  and  contentiousness  of  the 
Puritan.    They  felt  the  importance  of  their  profession,  and 
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wielded  its  custom-established  prerogatives  rather  as  rights  than 
as  indulgences.  They  were  clannish  in  their  church,  in  their 
local,  in  their  political,  and  even  in  their  personal  feelings. 
When  they  went  up  into  the  temple  they  were  disposed  to  thank 
God  that  they  were  not  born  out  of  New  England  or  out  of  its 
dominant  church.  To  depart  from  either  of  these  standards  was 
to  incur  their  pitying  disapprobation.  To  directly  oppose  either, 
was  to  provoke  their  vehement  and  simultaneous  attack.  And 
when  the  signal  sounded,  and  some  thousand  New  England  pul- 
pits took  the  same  side,  and  invoked  the  people  to  take  a  par- 
ticular course  as  one  they  owed  to  moral  duty,  no  resistance  in 
New  England  had  ever  stood  up  successfully  against  them,  or 
could  prevent  the  election  in  that  entire  section  of  the  Union  of 
a  nearly  compact  body  of  civil  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  State  and  federal,  who  represented  the  same  views  and 
the  same  spirit. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  given  the  New  England  clergy  special 
causes  of  offence.  He  was  of  the  opposite  party.  He  was  a 
candidate  against  a  New  England  candidate.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  "  Virginia  dynasty,"  which  struggled  for  supremacy  with 
"  New  England  influence  "  in  the  national  councils.  He  was 
tlie  leader  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  contested  various 
points  of  public  policy  with  the  maritime  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  eastern  States.  He  belonged  to  the  party  which 
sympathized  with  France,  and  therefore  he  was  certainly  a  Ja- 
cobin, and,  presumably,  an  infidel.  He  had  ventured  to  offer 
scientific  cosmic  explanations  and  suggestions,  and  consequently 
he  had  questioned  the  Mosaic  record,  and  was  an  "  atheist." 
He  had  "  invited"  "Tom  Paine"  over  to  America  in  a  national 
vessel,  and  this  was  undeniable  proof  he  meditated  an  aggressive 
attack  on  the  rights  and  even  the  existence  of  the  church ! 

No  one  can  complain  at  this  period  of  wide  sweeping  infi- 
delity, that  the  church  made  a  special  and  determined  effort  to 
maintain  its  ground.  No  one  can  complain  or  wonder  that  the 
church  champions  gave  as  well  as  took  rough  and  resolute 
blows.  Buttoned  foils  are  not  the  weapons  to  be  relied  on 
against  sharp  swords  and  in  pressing  extremity. 

But  the  New  England  clergy  attacked  Mr.  Jefferson  per- 
sonally— attacked  his  moral  and  religious  character — without 
a  particle  of  aggressive  provocation    and  without  any   real 
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knowledge  concerning  him  in  these  particulars.  If  they  acted 
unjustly,  we  have  no  doubt  they  acted  sincerely.  They  com- 
pletely misunderstood  him.  He  equally  misunderstood  them, 
and  the  motives  of  their  attack.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued throughout  the  life  of  that  generation,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  representatives  and  successors  of  both  tlie  parties,  who 
appear  anxious  to  perpetuate  it  through  all  time  by  fiercely  re- 
iterating invectives  unproven  and  improbable  when  first  uttered 
— absurd  even  in  the  mouths  of  enraged  combatants — and  de- 
spicable and  purely  malicious  when  kept  up  by  men  in  cold 
blood  who  had  no  connection  with  the  original  dispute. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 
1801—1802. 

Changes  called  for  in  the  Scale  of  oar  NarratiTe— The  first  important  Question  to  be 
determined  by  the  Administration— Appointments  and  Removals — Jefferson  to  Dr.  Bosh 
on  the  Subject— His  Moderation  not  relished  by  all  of  his  own  Party— His  Policy  con- 
sidered—Its Success— Federal  Murmurs— The  BemoTal  of  Goodrich— Memorial  of  New 
Haven  Merchants  thereon  and  President's  Reply— Spirit  of  Connecticut  Federalism 
exemplified — Correspondence  between  General  Knox  and  the  President — ^President 
lays  down  a  Rule  in  regard  to  appointing  his  Relatives  to  Office — His  Letter  to  Samuel 
Adams— To  Gerry— He  visits  Home — Domestic  af&irs— Letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes — ^He 
returns  to  Washington — Commodore  Dale  sent  with  a  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean- 
Insults  of  the  Barbary  Powers — President's  Letter  to  Foreign-bom  Citizens — Forms 
and  Maxims  of  Administration  established— Anecdote  of  Abolition  of  Levees— Letters  to 
Mrs.  Eppes— President  passes  the  Unhealthy  Season  at  home— His  inofficial  Letter  to 
Livingston  on  the  Subjects  of  his  Mission— Letter  to  Short  on  the  Impropriety  of  long 
Diplomatic  Tenures — Rules  of  Official  Intercourse  between  President  and  Cabinet 
established— Letter  to  Monroe  in  respect  to  colonizing  Insurgent  Blacks  of  Virginia — 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes— Result  of  State  Elections  of  1801— Meeting  of  Congress— Dis- 
tinguished Members — Organization— President  discontmues  Executive  Speeches — The 
Days  of  State  Ceremonials  passed— President's  first  Annual  Message— Its  Mode  of 
maJdng  Recommendations  to  Congress — Its  Contents  attacked  by  the  Federalista— The 
published  Strictures  of  Hamilton— His  Positions  and  Manner  of  treating  the  President— 
His  Eulogium  on  the  Constitution  which  he  accuses  Jefferson  of  attacking— His  private 
Denunciation  of  the  Constitution  within  two  months  of  same  date— First  Struggle  of 
Parties  in  Congress  on  admitting  Reporters— Breckenridge  moves  the  Repeal  of 
Judiciary  Act  of  preceding  Session — The  Constitutional  Power  to  repeal — ^President's 
Attitude  on  the  Question— Opposition  of  the  Federalists— Passage  of  the  Bill— A  second 
Judiciary  Bill— The  Census,  and  the  Apportionment  Bill— Military  Peace  Establishment 
—Diminution  of  Civil  Officers  and  Reduction  of  Salaries — Internal  Taxes  abolished — 
Tlie  Naturalization  Laws  restored  to  their  former  Footing— Redemption  of  the  Public 
Debt— Law  to  regulate  Indian  Trade  and  Intercourse — ^The  general  Change  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Government — The  Noio  Epiacopari  of  the  President  carried  out— Ran- 
dolph's Tribute  on  this  subject — Sightless  Cyclops  in  the  ascendant,  and  Wise  Ulysses 
grumbling  among  elderly  Ladies  and  writing  £[istory. 

It  would  perhaps  be  expected,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
biography,  that  having  reached  the  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  administration  of  our  government,  our  narrative  of  public 
events,  of  Cabinet  and  Congressional  affairs,  and  of  the  political 
history  of  the  times  generally,  would  become  more  minute  than 
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heretofore.  Such  will  not,  however,  be  the  case.  In  some  par- 
ticulars the  scale  of  recital  will  be  abridged — in  others  we  shall 
cease  to  give  any  attention  to  classes  of  facts  which  have  pre- 
viously received  much  attention. 

This  change  appears  to  us  to  be  called  for  by  circumstances 
which  are  intrinsic  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  recorduig  a 
great  struggle  of  parties.  To  a  clear  understanding  of  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  the  public  and  private  professions,  mo- 
tives and  conduct,  of  the  principal  actors.  This  development  was 
due  to  historic  truth  and  to  individual  character.  The  picture 
cannot  be  perfect  where  the  central  figures  lack  those  accesso- 
ries which  explain  the  action.  If  Ajax  rushes  forth  slaughtering, 
we  should  see,  as  the  mark  of  his  insanity,  his  sword  falling  upon 
beasts  instead  of  the  sons  of  Atreus.  If  Hercules  fiercely  plies 
his  club,  let  us  see  the  sprouting  heads  of  Hydra.  If  Laocoon 
writhes,  let  the  enveloping  folds  of  the  serpents  explain  the 
cause  of  his  horror  and  his  agony. 

With  Mr.  Jeflferson's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the  great 
struggle  of  parties  was  substantially  over,  so  far  as  the  national 
theatre  of  action  was  concerned.  Henceforth,  the  Federalists 
were  but  a  local  faction.  For  a  few  more  yeai^s  they  were  to 
retain  the  ability  to  make  a  prodigious  clamor,  and,  on  rare 
occasions,  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  Government ;  but  resting 
under  settled  popular  condemnation — ^not  able  in  any  exigency 
to  elect  either  a  President  or  a  majority  of  Congress — they 
ceased  to  possess  the  responsibility  or  importance  of  a  party  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  power,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  seriously 
checking  or  influencing  the  action  of  their  opponents.  Individ- 
ual opinions  and  proceedings  also  cease  to  be  interesting,  ex- 
cept to  occasionally  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times,  where 
they  only  represent  totally  irresponsible  minorities. 

The  Republican  party  itself  presents  few  points  for  curious 
and  detailed  investigation.  It  had  no  esoteric  creed  diflfering  from 
its  exoteric  profession — no  curious  system  of  double  meaning 
political  nomenclature  conveying  one  idea  to  the  initiated  and 
another  to  the  multitude.  It  had  no  secret — no  great  hidden 
schemes — ^no  important  intestine  intn'gues — ^no  personal  cabals 
that  controlled  the  course  of  public  events. 

The  Administration  no  longer  vibrated  between  hostile  policies 
on  the  determination  of  a  casting  vote — it  was  no  longer  an 
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association  where  discordance  of  views,  hate  and  treachery  sepa- 
rated the  head  and  the  parts. 

The  Ship  of  State  was  no  longer  beating  up  against  the  deep 
fixed  currents  of  popular  sentiment — depending  upon  casual 
breezes  to  force  her  onward,  and  always  meeting  those  currents 
in  roar  and  in  foam  on  her  bows. 

The  President's  Cabinet  consisted  of  able,  discreet  men,  firmly 
attached  to  their  chief,  and  to  remain  united  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  official  harmony  with  each  other  so  long  as  the  paramount 
influence  of  that  chief  was  felt  in  their  deliberations. — ^To  the 
period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement,  there  never  was  a  contest 
in  the  Cabinet,  never  an  opposition  to  his  views  after  they  became 
settled  by  consultation,  never  a  thorn  of  continued  opposition 
left  rankling  between  any  two  members. 

The  Cabinet  was  not  for  a  moment,  or  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree, brought  into  an  attitude  of  opposition,  misunderstanding, 
or  jealousy,  with  the  Eepublican  majority  in  Congress.  The 
President  was  charged  by  the  opposition  with  ruling  Congress 
with  such  an  absolute  sway  that  he  often  omitted  to  even  assign 
the  reasons  for  the  measures  he  directed.  The  charge  was  with- 
out foundation.  But  the  majority  concurred  with  him  in  senti- 
ment, knew  that  he  represented  the  political  principles  and 
spirit  of  their  constituents,  and  they  deferred  to  his  opinions  as 
prudent  men  of  less  experience  always  defer  to  the  opinions  of 
tried  and  great  statesmen. 

And  the  President  concurred  as  closely  with  the  American 
people  as  with  their  representatives.  An  immense  majority  of 
them  sustained  all  his  executive  measures,  idolized  him  as  their 
political  chief,  and  had  no  second  leader  who  approached  him 
in  their  affections. 

To  give  public  political  results,  is  therefore  to  give  nearly  all 
of  his  political  history  which  is  of  any  great  importance.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  record  cabinet  or  caucus  consultations 
where  all  agreed.  The  public  history  of  Congress  includes  all 
that  is  important  in  its  private  history.  This  leader's  and  that 
leader's  individual  opinions  and  actions  need  not  be  stated 
where  they  were  alike  and  tended  to  a  common  result.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  elaborately  trace  out  the  separate  strands  of 
historic  narration,  where  they  are  found  to  bo  substantially  the 
same  in  material  and  texture. 
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The  first  important  point  to  be  settled  in  President  Jefferson's 
Administration  was  the  manner  of  exercising  the  executive 
power  of  making  official  appointments  and  removals.  As  there 
had  been  no  previous  political  change  in  the  Administration,  the 
question  in  political  aspects  was  a  new  one.  The  incumbents 
were  generally  Federalists.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mr. 
Jefferson's  conversational  remark  that  he  found  but  one  of  the 
army  officers,  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  a  Eepublican.  The 
exclusion,  in  civil  offices,  had  been  nearly  as  rigorous.  The  later 
appointees  had  been  not  only  Federalists,  but  in  moat  in- 
stances of  the  most  virulent  class  of  partisans.  Instances  were 
not  wanting  where  they  had  left  other  good  positions  to  take 
these  appointments  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  was  known. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  idea  (as  we  have  shown 
existed  in  regard  to  cabinet  appointments),  that  executive  ap- 
pointees virtually  held  on  a  good  behavior  tenure.  To  concede 
this  and  to  leave  all  the  public  officers  of  the  new  government 
to  wield  their  united  official  power  and  influence  against  it, 
would  seem  to  involve  a  most  absurd  contradiction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  politics. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  views  of  the  circumstances  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  set  forth  very  fully  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Eush  of  March 
24th,  1801.  It  embodies  the  substance  of  many  other  letters  of 
the  same  period,  and  the  determinations  which  were  substan- 
tially carried  into  practice. 

"  With  regard  to  appointmenta,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  Federalists,  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  concur  in  the  faimesB  of  the 
position,  that  after  they  have  been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  offices  from  the 
very  first  origin  of  party  among  us,  to  the  3d  of  March,  at  9  o^clock  in  the  night, 
no  Republican  ever  admitted,  and  this  doctrine  newly  avowed,  it  is  now  perfectly  jost 
that  the  Republicans  should  come  in  for  the  vacancies  which  may  fall  in,  until  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium  in  office  be  restored.  But  the  great  stumbling  block  will 
be  removals,  which  though  made  on  those  just  principles  only  on  which  my  prede- 
cessor ought  to  have  removed  the  same  persons,  will  nevertheless  be  ascribed  to 
removal  on  party  principles.  Ist.  I  will  expunge  the  eflFects  of  Mr.  A.'s  indecent 
conduct,  in  crowding  nomhmtions  after  he  knew  they  were  not  for  himself,  till  9 
o^clock  of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which  he  was  to  go  out  of  office.  So  far  as 
they  are  during  pleasure,  I  shall  not  consider  the  persons  named,  even  as  candidates 
for  the  office,  nor  pay  the  respect  of  notifying  them  that  I  consider  what  was  done 
as  a  nullity.  2d.  Some  removals  must  be  made  for  misconduct.  One  of  these  is  of 
the  marshal  in  your  city,  who  being  an  officer  of  justice,  intrusted  with  the  fnnetioo 
of  choosing  impartial  judges  for  the  trial  of  his  fellow  citizens,  placed  at  the  awful 
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tribunal  of  God  and  their  country,  selected  judges  who  either  avowed,  or  were  known 
to  him  to  be  predetermined  to  condemn ;  and  if  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
were  not  cut  short  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  hia  good-wilL 
In  another  State  I  have  to  perform  the  same  act  of  justice  on  the  dearest  connection 
of  my  dearest  friend,  for  similar  conduct,  in  a  case  not  capital  The  same  practice 
of  packing  juries,  and  prosecuting  their  fellow  citizens  with  the  bitterness  of  party 
hatred,  will  probably  involve  several  other  marshals  and  attorneys.  Out  of  this 
line  I  sec  but  very  few  instances  where  past  misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to  call 
for  notice.  Of  the  thousands  of  officers  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  a  very  few 
individuals  only,  probably  not  twenty,  will  be  removed ;  and  these  only  for  doing 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  Two  or  three  instances  indeed  where  Mr.  A. 
removed  men  because  they  would  not  sign  addresses  etc.,  to  him,  will  be  rectified — 
the  persons  restored.  The  whole  world  will  say  this  is  just.  I  know  that  in  stop- 
ping thus  short  in  the  career  of  removal,  I  shall  give  great  offence  to  many  of  my 
friends.  That  torrent  has  been  pressing  me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  to 
bear  up  against  it,  but  my  maxim  Sb  fiat  jnttieia  ruat  ccUum,  After  the  first  onfavor- 
able  Impressions  of  doing  too  much  in  the  opinion  of  some,  and  too  little  in  that  of 
others,  shall  be  got  over,  I  should  hope  a  steady  line  of  conciliation  very  practicable, 
and  that,  without  yielding  a  single  Republican  principle.^' 

As  hinted  in  this  letter,  the  President's  moderate  line  of 
conduct  did  not  meet  the  views  of  some  of  his  supporters.  They 
claimed  that  where  equal  qualifications  could  be  found,  rotation 
— a  change  of  incumbents  without  ofScial  cause  and  solely  on 
the  ground  that  no  one  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  monopolize  the 
offices  and  honors  of  a  popular  government — was  more  just  than 
the  opposite  rule.  They  also  truly  averred  that  no  man  holding 
important  office  could,  even  if  he  made  tlie  effort,  divest  himself 
of  an  influence  derived  from  his  official  position ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  political  struggles  involve  principles,  to  leave 
opponents  in  office  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  principles  of  which 
we  disapprove. 

These  theoretical  truths,  not  carried  far  enough  to  lose  sight 
of  personal  qualification  or  to  sink  politics  into  a  mere  scramble 
for  place,  are  now  generally  recognized  as  sound.  But  Mr. 
Jefferson's  course  was  unquestionably  far  more  appropriate  to 
the  precise  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  If  the  aim 
was  to  promote  principles,  it  certainly  was  not  expedient  to  sud- 
denly establish  a  new  nile  for  which  public  opinion  was  not 
prepared — ^which  would  be  considered  unjust  and  improper  by 
the  moderate  men  among  the  Eepublicans  themselves — and 
which  would  confirm  their  opponents  in  the  impression  that  they 
were  as  extreme,  proscriptive  and  violent  in  their  party  action — 
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to  sum  it  all  up  in  a  favorite  phrase  of  the  day,  as  ^^  Jacobini- 
cal,"  as  they  had  been  represented. 

The  President,  instead  of  overlooking  the  prosperity  of  the 
principles  of  his  own  side  in  the  course  he  adopted,  was 
really  making  a  great  and  dexterous  move  to  annihilate  the 
opposition.  His  theory  was,  that  the  body  of  the  people  in 
both  parties  were  essentially  republicans — ^that  the  Federalists 
had  been  misled  by  chiefs  who  had  concealed  their  secret  aims 
and  taken  advantage  of  exciting  circumstances,  local  and  other 
prejudices,  and  class  interests,  to  substitute  fictitious  issues  for 
the  real  and  the  main  one.  His  object  was  to  break  up  this 
artificial  connection — to  separate  the  republican  Federalists  from 
their  leaders.  Such  a  separation  had  been  visibly  commenced 
by  the  recent  election  events.  The  popular  body  of  the  Federal- 
ists, who  were  not  hemmed  in  by  too  many  interests  adverse  to 
change,  and  were  locally  leavened  by  an  admixture  of  Bepub- 
lican  population,  generally  looked  with  deep  disgust  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  conduct  of  their  leaders.  It  led  them  not 
only  to  believe  they  had  given  their  confidence  to  indiscreet 
guides,  but  to  strongly  suspect  that  many  of  the  latter  really 
entertained  the  dangerous  principles  and  designs  imputed  to 
them  by  their  Eepublican  adversaries.  They  were,  therefore, 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  look  with  favor  on  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. 

Should  that  Administration  take  a  moderate  and  prudent 
general  course,  and  do  nothing  specially  to  alarm  or  offend  the 
body  of  the  Federalists,  there  was  every  probability  they  would 
become  permanently  embodied  with  the  Eepublicans.  This 
would  obliterate  those  odious  and  dangerous  party  distinctions 
which  rest  on  geographical  or  class  interests,  and  substitute 
distinctions  of  principle.  It  would  result  not  merely  in  establish- 
ing a  vibrating  ascendency  of  Eepublican  doctrines,  but  in  giving 
it  solidity  and  permanence.  This  was  a  great  stake  to  play  for. 
It  could  not  be  won  if  the  Federalists  were  again  driven  toge- 
ther by  proscription.  It  required  a  sacrifice  which  would  not 
meet  the  views  of  some  shorter-sighted  friends.  It  would  teach 
a  band  of  sharp,  keen,  hungry  political  adventurers,  who  had 
fought  the  recent  battle  merely  as  official  Outs  against  Ins,  to 
henceforth  slily  whisper  to  each  other,  "Our  President  lacks 
energy — it  would  have  been  otherwise  had  Burr  Bucceeded.'* 
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But,  stemming  a  fiercer  tide  of  internal  opposition  than  even  he 
could  have  anticipated  when  he  wrote  Dr.  Rush,  the  President 
determinedly  persisted  in  his  course.  And  he  won  the  stake  he 
played  for. 

He  established  a  party  which  permanently  fixed  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions  and  the  destiny  of  our  country ;  which 
might,  after  his  day,  break  into  fragments  more  or  less  demo- 
cratic in  their  doctrines,  but  none  of  which  would  confess  any 
sympathy  with  the  ultra-Federalists.  He  banished  from  con- 
trolling positions  in  political  life,  or  from  political  life  altogether, 
every  member  of  that  imperious  monarchical  and  half  monar- 
chical faction,  which  had  hitherto  done  so  much  to  shape  the 
measures  of  our  country — that  is,  those  of  them  who  did  not 
abandon  their  earlier  creeds,  and  openly  join  and  profess  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  President's  course,  however,  in  regard  to  official 
removals  by  no  means  satisfied  or  silenced  the  genuine  Federal- 
ists. Their  presses  described  him  as  a  monster  of  proscription. 
Because  President  Washington  had  not  removed  his  own 
appointees,  and  because  President  Adams  had  not  removed  the 
incumbents  of  his  own  party  he  found  in  office,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
course  was  pronounced  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  illiberal ;  and 
it  was  insisted  that  in  every  removal  he  made,  except  for  good 
official  cause  (and  that  was  admitted  to  exist  in  no  instance),  he, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  violated  an 
equitable  riglit  vested  in  the  incumbent. 

We  will  anticipate,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  case  which 
attracted  much  notice  in  the  summer  of  1801.  Among  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  Mr.  Adams  after  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  was  fully  known — we  think  the  day  after  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's actual  election  in  the  House — was  that  of  Elizur  Goodrich 
to  the  coUectorship  of  New  Haven.  This  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  warm  Federal  partisan,  and  resigned  the 
residue  of  his  term  for  a  snug,  and  what  ho  and  his  friends  seem 
to  have  anticipated  would  prove  a  permanent,  place. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  he  wa!^  well  qualified  for  the 
office  personally  and  discharged  its  duties  satisfactorily.  But 
he  came  within  the  class  whose  appointments  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
determined  to  treat  as  a  nullity  ;  and  there  was  a  double  reason 
for  it  seemingly  in  his  case,  because  he  bad  abandoned  a  high 
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elective  office  to  forestall,  as  it  were,  a  Kepublican  appointment. 
He  was  removed,  or  rather  his  appointment  was  treated  as  a 
nullity;  and  Judge  Samuel  Bishop,  of  ITew  Haven,  was  appointed 
collector. 

Thereupon,  Elias  Shipman  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee 
of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  addressed  the  President  one  of 
those  ''memorials"  which  are  not  expected  to  produce  any 
eflfect  upon  the  action  of  the  Executive,  but  which  afford  a  con- 
venient method  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  and 
give  the  world  a  specimen  of  the  argumentative  powers,  wit, 
etc.,  of  ambitious  individuals,  whose  lights  are  unfortunately 
under  the  bushel  of  private  life.  They  complained  that  Bishop 
was  unfitted  for  the  place  by  his  age ;  alluded  to  the  President's 
avowal  of  toleration  in  his  inaugural  address;  and  lamented 
"  that  a  change  in  the  Administration  must  produce  a  change  in 
the  subordinate  officers." 

This  proved  an  unlucky  adventure  for  the  party  represented 
by  the  memorialists.  It  gave  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
place  his  real  grounds  of  action,  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of 
removal,  distinctly  before  the  public,  and  to  exhibit  therefore,  in 
marked  contrast,  his  "  toleration  "  and  that  of  his  Federal  prede- 
cessor. The  attack  on  the  qualifications  of  Bishop  was  answered 
in  a  way  tliat  drew  out  a  storm  of  deserved  ridicule  on  the 
memorialists.*  The  last  paragraph,  after  lamenting  that  the 
previous  total  exclusion  of  Republicans  from  office  called  for 
"  prompter  corrections "  than  the  dying  out  or  resignations  of 
incumbents,  closed  with  words  which  have  been  made  abund- 
antly familiar  to  all  American  ears :  "  I  shall  correct  the  proce- 
dure ;  but  that  done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things, 

>  Mr.  Jefferson  said :  *^  He  [Bishop]  is  said  to  be  the  town  clerk,  a  Instice  of  the  peace, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  an  office  held  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  chief  jadge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Haven  county,  a  court  of  high  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  wherein  most  causes  are  decided  without  the  right  of  appeal  or  review, 
and  sole  judge  of  the  Court  of  Probates,  wherein  he  singly  decides  all  questions  of  wflls, 
settlement  of  estates,  testate  and  intestate,  appoints  guardians,  settles  their  accountis 
and  in  fact  has  under  his  jurisdiction  and  care  all  the  property  real  and  personal  of  per- 
sons dying.  The  two  last  offices,  in  the  annual  gift  of  the  Legislature,  were  given  to  him 
in  May  last.  Is  it  possible  that  the  man  to  whom  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has  so 
recently  committed  trusts  of  such  difficulty  and  magnitude,  is  *  unfit  to  be  the  Collector 
of  the  district  of  New  Haven,'  though  acknowledged  in  the  same  writing  to  have 
obtained  aU  tills  confidence  *  by  a  long  life  of  usefulness  V  It  is  objected,  indeed,  in  the 
remonstrance,  that  he  is  seventy-seven  years  of  age ;  but  at  a  much  more  advanced  fge, 
(fUr  Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature.    He  may  not  be  able  to  perform  in 

£erson  all  the  details  of  his  office,  but  if  he  gives  ns  the  benefit  of  his  understanding, 
is  integritv,  his  watchfalness,  and  takes  care  that  all  the  details  are  well  performed  by 
himself  or  his  necessary  assistants,  all  public  purposes  will  be  answered." 
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when  the  only  vquestions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be — Is  he 
honest  ?    Is  he  capable  ?    Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution  V^  ^ 

As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  New  Haven  memorial, 
Mr.  Jefferson  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  Federal  majority  in  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture had,  during  the  late  session  of  that  body,  exhibited  more 
intolerance  than  usual  in  excluding  Eepublicans  fwm  office. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Federalists  of  that  State  towards  the 
national  Administration,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  modera- 
tion and  propriety  plead  for  special  "  toleration,"  will  further  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  on  the  7th  of  July,  1801,  the 
following  remarks  were  made  in  an  oration  before  the  Connecti- 
cut Society  of  Cincinnati,  by  a  prominent  Federal  politician 
of  that  State,  Mr.  Theodore  "Dwight : 

**We  have  now  reached  the  consummation  of  Democratic  blessedness.  We 
have  a  country  governed  by  blockheads  and  knaves ;  the  ties  of  marriage,  with  all 
its  felicities,  are  severed  and  destroyed ;  our  wives  and  daughters  are  thrown  into 
the  stews ;  our  children  are  cast  into  the  world  from  the  breast  forgotten ;  filial 
piety  is  extinguished,  and  our  sirnamcs,  the  only  mark  of  distinction  among  fami- 
lies, are  abolished.  Can  the  imagination  paint  anything  more  dreadful  tliis  side 
hell?    Some  parts  of  the  subject  are  indeed  fit  only  for  horrid  contemplation."* 

And  political  tradition  does  not  record  that  the  assembled 
elite  of  Connecticut  received  this  morceau  from  the  future 
Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention  with  any  indications  of 
disrelish. 

General  Knox  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  former  Federal 
leaders  who  handsomely  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  President's  inangural  address.  Two  or 
three  paragraphs  of  the  reply  of  the  latter  are  interesting,  not 
so  much  in  themselves,  as  from  the  consideration  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  After  repeating  the  same  views  in  substance 
just  expressed  to  Rush  and  some  other  correspondents,  he  takes 
occasion  to  say : 

"  I  was  always  satisfied  that  the  great  body  of  those  called  Federalists  were  real 
republicans  as  well  as  Federalists.      I  know,  indeed,  there  are  Monarchists  among 

^  The  letter  will  be  found  entire  in  his  Works,  addressed  to  Elias  Shipman,  etc.  July 
ISth,  1801. 

*  We  have  no  authorized  version  of  the  speech  before  us.  We  have  taken  the  extract 
from  some  forgotten  Republican  reply ;  but  we  suppose  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness.  We  have  emasculated  it  of  sundry  staring  capitals,  not  knowing  whether 
they  thus  appeared  in  the  author's  version  of  his  speech. 
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us.  One  character  of  these  is  in  theory  only,  and  perfectly  acquiescent  in  oar  form 
of  government  as  it  is,  and  not  entertaining  a  thought  of  destroying  it  merely  on 
their  theoretical  opinions.  A  second  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  our  quondam 
colleague,'  are  ardent  for  introduction  of  monarchy,  eager  for  armies,  making  more 
noise  for  a  great  naval  establishment  than  better  patriots,  who  wish  it  on  a  rational 
scale  only,  commensurate  to  our  wants  and  our  means.  This  last  class  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  but  not  trusted.  Belieinng  that  (excepting  the  ardent  Monarchists)  all 
our  citizens  agreed  in  ancient  Whig  principles,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  define 

and  declare  them,  and  let  them  see  the  ground  on  which  wc  could  rally 

I  mention  these  things  that  the  grounds  and  extent  of  the  removals  may  be  under- 
stood, and  may  not  disturb  the  tendency  to  union.  Indeed  that  union  is  already 
effected,  from  New  York  southwardly,  almost  completely.  In  the  New  England 
States  it  will  be  slower  than  elsewhere,  from  particular  circumstances  better  known 
to  yourself  than  me.  But  we  will  go  on  attending  with  the  utmost  solicitude  to 
their  interests,  doing  them  impartial  justice,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  in  time 
do  justice  to  us.  I  have  opened  myself  frankly,  because  I  wish  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  mean  well,  and  are  disposed  to  be  just  towards  me,  as  yon  are,  and 
because  I  know  you  will  use  it  for  good  purposes  only,  and  for  none  unfriendly 
to  me." 

We  have  the  President's  first  and  never  afterwards  altered 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  appointing  his  own  relatives  to  ofliee, 
in  a  letter  (March  27th)  to  George  Jeflferson,  an  intelligent  and 
highly  respectable  kinsman,  who  had  transacted  much  business 
for  him,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction : 

"  Dear  Sir  : 

'*  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  March  4th,  and  to  express  to 
you  the  delight  with  which  I  found  the  just,  disinterested,  and  honorable  point  of 
view  in  which  you  saw  the  proposition  it  covered.  The  resolution  you  so  properly 
approved  had  long  been  formed  in  my  mind.  The  public  will  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  an  appointment  of  a  relative  is  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone, 
uninfluenced  by  family  views ;  nor  can  they  ever  see  with  approbation  offices,  the 
disposal  of  which  they  intrust  to  their  Presidents  for  public  purposes,  divided  out  as 
family  property.  Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infinitely  by  his  conduct  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  General  Washington  had  done  himself  the  greatest  honor.  With  two  such 
examples  to  proceed  by,  I  should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  err.  It  is  true  that  this 
pkces  the  relations  of  the  President  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  he  were  a  stranger, 
but  the  public  good,  which  cannot  be  effected  if  its  confidence  be  lost,  requires  this 
sacrifice.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  compensated  by  sharing  in  the  public  esteem.  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  assured  you  of  the  increased  esteem  with  which  this 
transaction  fills  me  for  you.    Accept  my  affectionate  expressions  of  it" 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  vener 
able  Samuel  Adams,  couched  in  the  warmest  language  of 
reverence  and  esteem.    Indeed,  some  of  the  expressions  would 

>  This  of  course  refers  to  Hamilton. 
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seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  strict  good  taste,  unless  we  should 
remember  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  recent  victor  in 
addressing  the  Spartan-tempered  patriarch  of  the  Massachusetts 
democracy — ^unless  we  should  remember  that  it  was  addressed 
to  one  a  good  deal  the  senior  of  the  writer — unless  we  should 
remember  it  was  addressed  by  one  who  had  favors  to  bestow 
and  none  to  ask,  to  a  retired  and  superannuated  old  man.^ 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  Mr.  Gerry  urging  him  (under  the 
form  of  telling  him  what  he  was  destined  to  do)  to  take  the  lead 
of  the  New  England  Republicans.  And  he  warmly  lashed  the 
New  England  printers  and  clergy  for  their  continued  assaults  on 
himself. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  President  set  out  for  home,  to  make 
a  short  stay  and  complete  his  arrangements  for  a  removal  to 
Washington. 

Nothing  had  occurred  at  Monticello  very  worthy  of  note 
since  his  previous  visit.  We  will  emulate  the  precision  of  the 
account-book  by  mentioning  that  his  crop  of  tobacco  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  taking  out  overseers'  shares,  was,  on  his  Monticello 
estate,  10,028  lbs. ;  on  his  Poplar  Forest  estate,  32,495  lbs.  This 
was  all  the  surplus  agricultural  produce  of  the  year. 

The  house  was  still  in  progress,  and  the  expenditure  on  it 
from  March  4th,  1801,  to  March  4th,  1802,  was  precisely 
$2,076  29. 

To  Maria  JirriRSOK  Eppks,  Bermuda  Hundred. 

MovticilijO,  April  11  A,  1891. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes  on  the  Sth  inst.  by  post,  to  inform  him  I  should  on  the 

12th  Mnd  off  a  messenger  to  the  Hundred  for  the  horses  he  may  liave  bought  tor 

me.     Davy  Bowles  will  accordingly  set  out  to-morrow,  and  will  be  the  bearer  of 

this.     He  leaves  us  all  well  and  wanting  nothing  but  your  and  Mr.  Eppes'  company 

to  make  us  completely  happy.    Let  me  know  by  his  return  when  you  expect  to  be 

here,  that  I  may  accommodate  to  that  my  orders  as  to  executing  the  interior  work 

of  the  different  parts  of  the  house.    John  being  at  work  under  Lilly,  Goliah  is  our 

gardener,  and  with  his  veteran  aids  will  be  directed  to  make  what  preparation  he 

can  for  you.    It  is  probable  I  shall  come  home  myself  about  the  last  week  of  July 

,  or  first  of  August,  to  stay  two  months  during  the  sickly  season  in  autumn  every 

year.    These  terms  I  shall  hope  to  pass  with  you  here,  and  that  either  in  spring  or 

fall  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some  time  with  me  in  Washington.    Had  It  been  potsi-^ 

ble,  I  would  have  made  a  tour  now  on  my  return  to  see  you.    But  I  am  tied  to  ik 

1  Samuel  Adams  was  bom  Sept.  97th,  1721.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univovaiiy 
Ihree  years  berore  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  bom. 
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day  for  mj  retnm  to  WashingtoD  to  sMemble  our  new  Adnunistradon  and  be^ 
our  work  systematically.  I  hope,  when  you  come  up,  yon  will  make  Terr  ihort 
stages,  drive  slow  and  safely,  which  may  well  be  done  if  you  do  not  permit  toot- 
seWes  to  be  hurried.  Surely  the  sooner  you  come  the  better.  The  aenranti  viB  he 
here  under  your  commands,  and  such  supfdiea  as  the  house  affords.  Before  tbt 
time  our  bacon  will  be  here  from  Bedford.  Continue  to  lore  me,  my  dear  Xuia, 
as  affectionately  as  I  do  you.  I  have  no -object  so  near  to  my  heart  as  yoanasd 
your  sister's  happiness.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  be  aanred 
yourself  of  my  unchangeable  and  tenderest  attachment  to  you. 

Tk.  JcmiNsc. 


To  Maria  JirriRSON  Epprs,  Besm uda  Hitsdskd. 


An  immense  accumulation  of  business,  my  dear  Maria,  has  prerented  my  writlii| 

to  you  since  my  arrirol  at  this  place.    But  it  has  not  prevented  my  having  yoa  is 

my  mind  daily  and  hourly,  and  feeling  much  anxiety  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  knov 

tiiat  Mr.  Eppcs  and  yourself  are  in  good  health.    I  am  in  hopes  you  will  not  «uy 

longer  than  harvest  where  you  are,  as  the  unhealthy  season  advances  rapidly  tfier 

that    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  stayed  with  me  about  three  weeks  till  they  coold  get 

ready  a  house  to  receive  them.    This  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  fone 

acquaintance  with  the  ladies  here.    We  shall  certainly  have  a  very  agreeable  ind 

worthy  society.    It  would  make  them  as  well  as  myself  very  happy  could  I  alwijs 

have  yourself  or  your  sister  here.    But  this  desire,  however  deeply  fielt  by  me,  nasi 

give  way  to  the  private  concerns  of  Mr.  Eppes.    I  count  that  in  autumn  both  yonr- 

»elf  with  your  sister,  with  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph,  will  pass  some  time  witb 

roe.     But  this  shall  be  arranged  at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  be  about  the  end  of 

July  or  beginning  of  August    Ask  the  favor  of  Mr.  Eppes  to  inform  me  as  soon  ii 

he  can  learn  himself,  the  age  and  blood  of  the  several  horses  he  was  so  kind  as  to 

purchase  for  me.    Present  him  my  affectionate  attachment,  as  also  to  the  family  it 

Eppiugton,  when  you  have  an  opportunity.    Remember  that  our  letters  are  to  bf 

answered  immediately  on  their  receipt,  by  which  means  we  shall  matnally  hear  froB 

each  other  aboot  every  three  weeks.    Accept  assurances  of  my  constant  and  tender 

love. 

Th.  Jimisox. 

The  horses  liere  mentioned  were  four  for  the  President's  car- 
nage, and  to  fall  back  into  the  vein  of  precision,  they  cost  six- 
teen hundred  dollars ;  and  at  present  prices  would  fetch  twice 
that  sum.  Mr.  Eppes's  taste  in  horse  flesh  was  exqnisite ;  and 
when  Joseph  Daugherty  the  coachman  drew  his  reins  over  the 
four  flashing  bays,  finer  ones  it  was  conceded  were  never  seen 
on  "  Pennsylvania  Avenue."  But  Joseph  enjoyed  that  luxury 
rather  rarely.  Mr.  Jeflferson,  though  about  as  partial  to  and 
about  as  particular  concerning  the  qualities  and  pedigrees  of  his 
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horses  as  thirty  years  earlier,*  could  not  get  over  his  preference 
for  the  saddle — and  perhaps  a  little  aversion  to  the  parade  of  a 
state  coach.  Accordingly  the  noble  Wildair  (the  saddle  horse 
which  Mr.  Davis  says  he  saw  Mr.  Jefferson  dismount  from  and 
"  hitch  to  the  palisades  "  when  he  went  to  be  inaugurated)  was 
in  daily  requisition,  while  Joseph  Daughcrty's  charge  had  little 
to  do  when  there  was  not  company  at  the  "  White  House  "  ready 
to  give  them  employment.  The  phaeton  or  the  one  horse  chair 
were  also  usually  employed  on  journeys  home. 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  Monticello  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  reach- 
Washington  three  days  afterward.  Not  long  after  his  return, 
he  dispatched  Commodore  Dale  with  three  frigates  and  a  sloop 
of  war  (four  of  the  six  national  vessels  retained  in  commission)  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  check  and  if  need  be  punish  the  aggressions 
of  the  Barbary  Powers.  This  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
eye  and  direction  of  Greneral  Samuel  Smith,  the  acting  but  un- 
commissioned Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  late  Administration  had  expended  not  far  from  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  presents  to  these  pirates.  In  this  it  had  but  fol- 
lowed the  degrading  custom  of  the  first  European  powers ;  but 
it  had  not  procured  immunity  from  insult,  and  from  increased 
demands.  When  Bainbridge  carried  out  the  annual  tribute 
towards  the  close  of  1800,  the  Doy  of  Algiers,  having  the  Gteorge 
Washington  under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  literally  compelled  the 
American  commander  to  carry  an  Ambassador  and  some  pre- 

i  Perhaps  we  may  already  have  mentioned  that  throagh  life  he  liked  to  witness  a 
good  race.  His  inaniry  about  pedigrees  was  characteristic.  No  genuine  son  of  any 
of  **  the  old  thirteen'^  south  of  the  Potomac,  ever  carried  his  ideas  of  ^*  Republican  equal- 
ity "  into  horse-flesh !  Nathaniel  Macon  was  the  austerest  of  advocates  for  public  econ- 
omy  and  simplicity.  A  late  President  of  the  United  States  informed  us  that  while  in 
ofSce  he  and  several  members  of  his  Cabinet  paid  a  visit  to  the  North  Carolina  patriarch. 
He  was  quartered  on  one  of  his  iilantations,  in  half  a  dozen  log  houses,  one  of  which 
served  for  kitchen,  another  for  dining  room,  and  so  on.  Fine  linen,  old  wine,  silver  and 
cut  glass  however  profusely  abounded.  The  first  dajr  wore  off  briskly.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  President  and  his  secretaries  were  invited  to  a  horseback  ride  over  the 
grounds.  When  they  stepped  out  to  mount,  our  informant  was  struck  with  dimnay. 
There  stood  a  dozen  grooms  stripping  the  requisite  number  of  race  horses — ^whose  fiery 
eyes,  dilated  nostrils,  impatient  champing,  and  light  sinewy  forms,  apparently  capable 
of  mounting  into  the  air,  augured  anvthing  but  a  quiet  morning's  airing  to  sedate  middle 
a^d  gentleman  who  had  never  ridden  a  steeple-chase  or  made  experiments  in  flying, 
luicon  insisted  the  well  broke  blood  horse  was  as  kind  as  he  was  spirited,  and  all  took  a 
parting  look  of  the  ground  and  mounted.  The  animals  vindicated  their  master*!  eulogiom, 
and  no  accidents 
the  sensation 
One  was  an  "         _ 

pedigree  as  long  anU  aristocratic  as  a  Germian  baron  of  sixteen  quarterings.  Their  ex- 
ploits and  their  ancestors'  exploits  were  proudly  recounted.  Each  in  his  opinion  waa 
worth  a  plantation.  Mr.  Macon's  amused  guests  were  *^  almost  persuaded  "  before  their 
return,  to  turn  horse  amateurs  ! 
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sents  to  his  superior  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  Bainbridge 
improved  his  situation  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Capndan 
Pasha,  and  on  his  return  carried  a  firman  which  would  protect 
him  from  further  insults ;  but  his  blood  boiled  with  the  indignity 
which  he  and  his  country  had  received. 

The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  Jussuf  Caramalli,  finding  he  had  not 
secured  quite  as  favorable  terms  from  the  United  States  as  Al- 
giers^ began  on  some  shabby  pretepces  or  rather  on  the  open 
avowal  that  he  had  not  been  bribed  highly  enough,  to  threaten 
war — that  is  to  say  an  unrestrained  piracy  and  a  seizure  of 
Americans  for  slavery  or  ransom — unless  within  six  months  he 
should  receive  a  satisfactory  present  in  money. 

Mr.  Jefierson,  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  had  always  been 
in  favor  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miserable  system  of  buying  pre- 
carious and  unreliable  peace  at  a  far  greater  ultimate  cost  dian 
that  of  war ;  and  had  his  propositions,  when  minister  to  France, 
been  carried  out,  the  Barbary  dens  of  piracy  would  not  have 
been  left  a  half  century  longer  to  make,  in  every  land  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  kinsmen  of  those  who  went  "  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  tremble  at  the  mention  of  the  corsair  flag.  The  President 
was  now  in  a  posture  to  act  on  his  early  ideas ;  and  Dale,  though 
he  bore  an  amicable  message  to  the  Bashaw,  was  instructed  to 
promptly  act  on  the  ofiensive,  if  it  should  be  demanded  by  the 
rights  or  dignity  of  his  country.  He  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads 
with  the  following  vessels :  the  President,  44,  Captain  J.  Barron ; 
Philadelphia,  38,  Captain  S.  Barron  ;  Essex,  32,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge, and  Enterprise,  12,  Lieutenant-commandant  Sterrett.. 

In  answering  a  congratulatory  address  of  the  foreign  bom 
residents  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania  (May  2d),  the  Presi- 
dent thus  disqlosed  his  ideas  of  the  proper  and  just  policy  of 
our  Government  towards  this  class  of  citizens : 

"  Born  in  other  countries,  yet  believing  jou  could  be  happy  in  this,  our  laws  ac- 
knowledge, as  they  should  do,  your  right  to  join  us  in  society,  eonfonniDg,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will  do,  to  our  established  rules.  That  these  rules  shall  be  as  equal  as 
prudential  considerations  will  admit,  will  certainly  be  the  aim  of  our  legialatorea, 
general  and  particular.  To  unequal  privileges  among  members  of  the  same  society 
the  spirit  of  our  nation  is,  with  one  accord,  adverse.  If  the  unexampled  state  of  the 
world  has  in  any  instance  occasioned  among  us  temporary  departures  from  the  8ys> 
tern  of  equal  rule,  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  will  doubtless  produce  reconsider* 
ation ;  and  your  own  knowledge  of  the  liberal  conduct  heretofore  observed  tow* 
ards  strangers  settling  among  us  will  warrant  the  belief  that  what  is  right  wUl  be  done.** 
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He  wrote  Gideon  Granger,  May  8d,  exchanging  congratnla« 
tions  on  the  result  of  the  recent  election  in  Ehodo  Island,  which 
had  given  the  Republicans  both  the  Congressional  delegates  and 
the  General  Assembly.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  New 
England,"  and  predicted  that  Vermont  would  follow  next  "  be- 
cause least,  after  Ehode  Island,  under  the  yoke  of  hierocracy." 

On  the  14th  of  May,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  Mr.  Macon, 
the  President  declared  the  following  as  established  points  and 
maxims  of  his  Administration  : 

"  Levees  are  done  away.' 

"  The  first  communication  to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all  snbseqnent  ones, 
by  message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected. 

**  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three  ministers. 

**  The  compensations  to  collectors  depends  on  you  [Congress],  and  not  on  me. 

'*  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 

*'  The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  the  last  of  this  month. 

"  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  revised. 

"  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economizing. 

''  A  very  early  recommendation  had  been  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to 

1  Among  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers  was  found  one  indorsed  in  his  handwriting :  **  This 
rough  paper  contains  what  was  agreed  upon '' — ^meaning,  undoubtedly,  what  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet : 


t( 


ETIQUSTTB. 


"  I.  In  order  to  bring  the  members  of  society  together  in  the  first  instance,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  has  established  that  residents  shall  pay  the  first  visit  to  strangers, 
and,  among  strangers,  first  comers  to  later  comers,  foreign  and  domestic ;  the  character 
of  stranger  ceasing  after  the  first  visits.  To  this  rule  there  is  a  single  exception.  Foreign 
ministers,  f^om  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  known,  pay  the  first  virit  to  the  mm- 
isters  of  the  nation,  which  is  returned. 

*'  n.  When  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  perfectly  equal,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  titled  or  untitlea,  in  or  out  of  office. 

*^  All  other  observances  are  but  exemplifications  of  these  two  principles. 

*'  I.  1st.  The  families  of  foreign  ministers,  arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  receive 
the  first  visit  f^om  those  of  the  national  ministers,  as  f^om  all  other  residents. 

**2d.  Members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Judiciary,  independent  of  their  offices, 
have  a  right  as  strangers  to  receive  the  first  visit. 


^  _  ,       foreign 

ministers  and  their  families,  a  convenient  seat  or  station  will  be  provided  for  them,  with 
any  other  strangers  invited  and  the  families  of  the  national  ministers,  each  taking  place 
as  they  arrive,  and  without  any  precedence. 

'*  4th.  To  maintain  the  principle  of  equalitv,  or  of  ptU  mile^  and  prevent  the  ffrowth 
of  precedence  out  of  courtesy,  the  members  or  the  Executive  will  practice  at  their  own 
houses,  and  recommend  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  ftsage  of  ^e  country,  of  gentlemen 
in  mass  giving  precedence  to  the  ladies  in  mass,  in  pasang  flrom  one  apartment  where 
they  are  assemoled  into  another." 

The  President  had  two  public  days  for  the  reception  of  companv,  the  first  of  January 
and  the  fourth  of  July — ^when  his  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter 
them.  At  other  times,  all  who  chose  were  permitted  to  call  upon  him  on  business  or  M 
a  matter  of  courtesy. 
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employ  no  printer,  foreigner,  or  revolntionary  tory  in  any  of  his  offices.     This  de> 
partroent  is  still  untouched. 

'*  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Gallatin  yesterday,  completed  the  organization  of  our  Ad- 
ministration.^ 

A  circumstance  is  remembered,  attending  the  abolition  of 
levees,  which  provokes  a  smile.  Some  persons  in  Washington, 
principally  ladies  we  believe,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  abolition  was  inexpedient ;  and  they  made  np  their  minds 
to  mnster  in  fcrce  at  the  Presidential  Mansion  at  the  usual  time. 
They  accordingly  did  so.  The  President  was  out  riding  on 
horseback,  but  soon  returned.  Learning  the  extraordinary 
immber  of  ladies  that  had  called,  and  at  once  guessing  the  mo- 
tive of  the  visit,  ho  went  immediately,  hat  in  hand,  spurs  on, 
and  soiled  with  dust,  into  their  midst.  He  expressed  himself 
overjoyed  at  such  a  happy  coincidence.  Never  had  he  been 
seen  so  cordial  or  attentive.  He  allowed  no  one  to  go  without 
urging  her  longer  stay.  The  fair  visitors  finally  departed, 
laughing  heartily  at  each  other  and  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ment.   They  never  repeated  it. 

On  tlie  11th  of  July,  he  settled  the  etiquette  of  correspon- 
dence beween  the  General  Government  and  the  Governors  of 
States,  by  adopting  "  the  practice  in  General  "Washington's  Ad- 
ministration," which  he  thought  "  most  friendly  to  business,  and 
was  absolutely  equal  " — namely,  that  the  President,  or  heads  of 
departments,  should  indiscriminately  write  to  Governors.  He 
thought,  if  a  letter  was  on  a  general  subject,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  President  might  not  write ;  but  if  it  went  into  de- 
tails, only  known  to  the  head  of  the  department,  it  was  better 
that  he  should  write  directly.  He  thought  if  each  party  neg- 
lected etiquette,  convenience  would  dictate  the  proper  course. 


To  Maria  Jkfferson  Eppxs,  Bermuda  Hundred. 

WASHxaoToar,  Jun4  M,  180L 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

According  to  contract,  4mme(liatelj  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of 

the  12tb,  I  wrote  him  mine  of  the  I7th ;  and  having  this  moment  received  jonrs  of 

June  18tb,  I  hasten  to  reply  to  that  also.    I  am  very  anxious  you  should  hasten 

your  departure  for  Monticello,  but  go  a  snaiUs  pace  when  you  set  out      I  shall  cci^ 

tainly  be  with  you  the  last  week  of  July  or  first  week  of  August.     I  have  a  letter 

from  your  sister  this  morning.     All  are  well.    They  have  had  all  their  windowf 
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almost,  broken  by  a  hail-storm,  and  are  unable  to  procure  glass,  so  that  they  are  liv- 
ing almost  out  of  doors.  The  whole  neighborhood  suffered  equally.  Two  sky- 
lights at  Monticello,  which  had  been  left  uncovered,  were  entirely  broken  up.  No 
other  windows  there  were  broke.  I  give  reason  to  expect  that  both  yourself  and 
your  sister  will  come  here  in  the  falL  I  hope  it  myself,  and  our  society  here  is  anx- 
ious for  it.  I  promise  them  that  one  of  you  will  hereafter  pass  the  spring  here,  and 
the  other  the  fall ;  saving  your  consent  to  it.  All  this  must  be  arranged  when  we 
meet.  I  am  here  interrupted,  so,  with  my  affectionate  regards  to  the  family  at  £p- 
ington,  and  Mr.  Eppes,  and  tenderest  love  to  yourself,  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 

Th.  Jiffebson. 


To  Maria  JsrrERsov  Eppes. 

Washixotov,  •TuJy  19th,  1801. 
Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

I  received  yesterday  Mr.  Eppes*s  letter  of  the  12th,  informing  me  that  you 
had  got  safely  to  Eppington,  and  would  set  out  to-morrow  at  furthest  for  Monticello. 
This  letter  therefore,  will,  I  hope,  find  you  there.  I  now  write  to  Mr.  Craven  to 
furnish  you  all  the  supplies  of  the  table  which  his  farm  affords.  Mr.  Lilly '  had  be- 
fore received  orders  to  do  the  same.  Liquors  have  been  forwarded  and  have  ar- 
rived with  some  loss.  I  insist  that  you  command  and  use  everything  as  if  I  were 
with  you,  and  shall  be  very  uneasy  if  you  do  not.  A  supply  of  groceries  has  been 
lying  here  some  time  waiting  for  a  conveyance.  It  will  probably  be  three  weeks 
from  this  time  before  they  can  be  at  Monticello.  In  the  meantime,  take  what  is 
wanting  from  any  of  the  stores  with  which  I  deal,  on  my  account.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  your  sister  to  send  at  once  for  Mrs.  Marka*  Remus  and  my  chair,  with 
Phill  as  usual,  can  go  for  her.  I  shall  join  you  between  the  second  and  seventh — 
more  probably  not  till  the  seventh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  leave  this  about  a  week 
hence.  I  am  looking  forward  with  great  impatience  to  the  moment  when  we  can 
all  be  joined  at  Monticello,  and  hope  we  shall  never  again  know  so  long  a  separa- 
tion. I  recommend  to  your  sister  to  go  over  at  once  to  Monticello,  which  I  hope 
she  will  do.  It  will  be  safer  for  her  and  more  comfortable  for  both.  Present  me 
affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  tenderest  love. 

Th.  Jetfbrson. 

A  remark  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters,  reminds  us  to  say 
that  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  his  oldest  daughter, 
Mi-s.  Randolph,  was  as  uninterrupted  as  ever.  But  we  have 
not  the  letters  to  her  of  this  period. 

Washington  at  this  time  was  considered  quite  unhealthy, 
even  for  acclimated  Virginians,  for  something  upwards  of  two 

1  Overseer  at  Monticello. 

*  A  sister  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  husband  had  sunk  into  limited  circumstances.  She 
resided  in  the  lower  or  unhealthy  country.  For  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Jefferson  annnally  sent  for  her  in  the  unhealthy  season,  and  she  passed  three  mouths  or 
more  at  MonticeUo. 
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months  of  autumn.    Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Attorney  General  Lin- 
coln (who  had  already  gone  north),  July  11th : 

"  Mr.  Madison  has  bad  a  slight  bilious  attack.  I  am  advislDg  him  to  get  off  by 
the  middle  of  this  month.  We  who  have  stronger  constitutions  shall  stay  to  the  end 
of  it.  But  during  August  and  September,  we  also  must  take  refuge  in  climates  ren- 
dered safer  by  our  habits  and  confidence.  The  post  will- be  so  arranged  as  that  let- 
ters will  go  hence  to  MonticeUo,  and  tho  answers  return  here  in  a  week.** 

The  President  set  out  for  home  oh  the  80th. 

He  wrote  the  Attorney-General,  August  26th,  noticing  the 
vehement  and  personal  attacks  kept  up  on  him  by  the  New 
England  printers  and  clergy,  conjecturing  that  it  was  in  part 
designed  to  '*  provoke  him  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  Fede- 
ralists out  of  office."    He  said  : 

**  Appearances  of  schisroatieing  from  us  have  been  entirely  done  away.  I  own 
I  expected  it  [the  removals]  would  check  the  current  with  which  the  republicaa 
Federalists  were  returning  to  their  brethren,  the  Republicans.  I  extremely  la- 
mented this  effect ;  for  the  moment  which  should  convince  me  that  a  healing  of  the 
nation  into  one  is  impracticable,  would  be  the  last  moment  of  my  wishing  to  remain 
where  I  am.  (Of  the  monarchical  Federalists  I  have  no  expectations.  They  are  in- 
curables, to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  madhouse,  if  necessary,  and  on  motives  of  cha- 
rity.) I  am  much  pleased,  therefore,  with  your  information  that  the  repobiiean 
Federalists  are  still  coming  into  the  desired  nnion.*' 

On  the  9th  of  September,  he  wrote  an  inofficial  letter  to 
Chancellor  Livingston,  on  the  point  of  departing  for  France,  to 
express  his  individual  views,  and  those  he  believed  to  be  most 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  very 
important  question  then  agitating  Europe,  whether  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods ;  and  which  was  not  broached  in  the 
Minister's  formal  instructions,  because  the  government  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  take  an  attitude  on  the  question  which 
might  involve  us  in  a  European  war.  It  did  not,  in  other  words, 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  worth  a  war  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  the  right  of  taking  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  from  the  ship  of  a  friend,  to  be  the  law  of  nations  as 
established  in  practice,  and  the  contrary  doctrine  but  the  excep- 
tion founded  on  compact — though  he  regarded  the  last  as  the 
principle  really  dictated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  national 
morality.  He  thought  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  admittedly 
wrong  to  enter  the  territory  of  a  friend  to  seize  the  goods  of  an 
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enemy,  the  same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  ships ;  because,  he  said, 
the  particular  portion  of  the  ocean  "  which  happened  to  be 
occupied  by  the  vessel  of  any  nation,  in  the  couree  of  its  voyage, 
was,  for  the  moment,  the  exclusive  property  of  that  nation,  and, 
with  the  vessel,  was  exempt  from  intrusion  by  any  other,  and 
from  its  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  if  it  were  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  its  sovereign" — and  "no  nation  ever  pretended  a  right  to 
govern  by  their  laws  the  ship  of  another  nation  navigating  the 
ocean."  This  conflicting  with  the  practice  of  seizing  what  was 
contraband  of  war,  he  asserted  that  such  seizure  was  "  an  abu- 
sive practice,  not  founded  in  natural  right."  He  said  the  "  doc- 
trine that  the  rights  of  nations  remaining  quietly  in  the  exercise 
of  moral  and  social  duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  convenience 
of  those  who  prefer  plundering  and  murdering  one  another,  was 
a  monstrous  doctrine."  He  considered  the  distinction  of  con- 
traband fictitious,  and  that  all  things  or  none  that  may  aid 
and  comfort  an  enemy  in  any  degree  were  contraband.  He 
thouglit,  therefore,  that  neutrals  had  a  right  to  proceed  without 
molestation,  or  any  inquiry  as  to  their  cargoes.  He  said  this 
did  not  contravene  the  right  of  blockade,  because  the  space  be- 
tween the  blockading  vessels  was  either  the  property  of  their 
enemy  or  it  was  common  property,  assumed  and  possessed  for 
the  moment,  which  a  neutral  could  no  more  intrude  upon  than 
upon  a  line  of  battle  in  the  open  sea,  or  upon  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  on  land,  because  he  thereby  intruded  into  the  lawful  pos- 
session of  a  friend. 

This  sounds  very  fair ;  but  the  subject  presents  grave  diffi- 
culties. An  argument  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no- 
thing shall  be  regarded  as  contraband,  has  for  its  practical  co- 
rollary, that  one  nation,  while  assuming  to  be  a  neutral,  and 
while  retaining  all  the  immunities  of  a  neutral,  may  really  in- 
terfere in  the  most  effective  way  between  belligerents,  by  car- 
rying warlike  munitions. 

TTie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
Mr.  Short  (October  Sd^j  give  his  views  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  same  individuals  in  diplomatic  positions  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  letter  becomes  more  interesting  when  we 
consider  how  far  its  contents  pereonally  affificted  the  individual 
addressed,  and  that  this  individual  was  the  early  student,  secre* 
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tary,  and  particular  friend  of  the  wnter,  and  enjoyed  his  fullest 
confidence  both  on  the  score  of  integrity  and  capacity  : 

DiAR  Sib, — 
•  »•  •  •  ••• 

I  trusted  to  Mr.  Dawson  to  give  you  a  full  explanation,  yerballj,  on  a  subject 
which  I  find  he  has  but  slightly  mentioned  to  you.  I  shall  therefore  now  do  it. 
When  I  returned  from  France,  after  an  absence  of  six  or  seven  years,  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  change  which  I  found  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  that 
time.  No  more  like  the  same  people ;  their  notions,  their  habits  and  manners,  the 
course  of  their  commerce,  so  totally  changed,  that  I,  who  stood  in  those  of  1784, 
found  myself  not  at  all  qualified  to  speak  their  sentiments,  or  forward  their  yiews  in 
1790.  Very  soon,  therefore,  after  entering  on  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  I 
recommended  to  General  Washington  to  establish,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  continued  on  foreign  mission  beyond  an  absence  of  six,  seven,  or 
eight  years.  He  approved  it  On  the  only  subsequent  nussions  which  took  place 
in  my  time,  the  persons  appointed  were  notified  that  they  could  not  be  continued 
beyond  that  period.  All  returned  within  it  except  Humphreys.  His  term  was  not 
quite  out  when  General  Washington  went  out  of  office.  The  succeeding  Administra- 
tration  had  no  rule  for  anything ;  so  he  continued.  Immediately  on  my  coming  to 
the  Administration,  I  wrote  to  him  myself,  reminded  him  of  the  rule  I  had  com- 
mimicated  to  him  on  his  departure ;  that  he  had  then  been  absent  about  eleven 
years,  and  consequently  must  return.  On  this  ground  solely  he  was  superseded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  your  appointment  was  impossible  after  an  absence  of 
seventeen  years.  Under  any  others,  I  should  never  fail  to  give  to  yourself  and  the 
world  proofs  of  my  friendship  for  you,  and  of  my  confidence  in  you.  Whenever 
you  shall  return,  you  will  be  sensible  in  a  greater,  of  what  I  was  in  a  smaller  degree, 
of  the  change  in  this  nation  from  what  it  was  when  we  both  left  it  in  1784.  We 
return  like  foreigners,  and,  like  them,  require  a  considerable  reddence  here  to  be- 
come Americanized. 

There  is  no  point  in  which  an  American,  long  absent  from  his  country,  wanders 
so  widely  from  its  sentiments  as  on  the  subject  of  its  foreign  affairs.  We  have  a 
perfect  horror  at  everything  like  connecting  ourselves  with  the  politics  of  Europe. 
It  would  indeed  be  advantageous  to  us  to  have  neutral  rights  established  on  a  broad 
ground ;  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  any  European  coalition  for  that  They 
have  so  many  other  by-interests  of  greater  weight,  that  some  one  or  other  will 
always  be  bought  off.  To  be  entangled  with  them  would  be  a  much  greater  evO 
than  a  temporary  acquiescence  in  the  false  principles  which  have  prevailed.  Peace 
Is  our  most  important  interest,  and  a  recovery  from  debt.  We  feel  ourselves  strong, 
nnd  daily  growing  stronger.  The  census  just  now  concluded,  shows  we  have  added 
to  our  population  a  third  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  This  will  be  a  duplication 
in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years.  If  we  can  delay  but  for  a  few  years  the  neces- 
sity of  vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean,  we  shall  be  the  more  sure  of 
doing  it  with  effect  The  day  is  within  my  time  as  well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say 
by  what  laws  other  nations  shall  treat  us  on  the  sea.  And  we  will  say  it  In  the 
mean  time,  we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  we  have  drop  off  without  renewal.  We  call 
in  our  diplomatic  missions,  barely  keeping  up  those  to  the  most  important  nations. 
There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  our  countrymen  to  discontinue  even  these ;  and  Tsry 
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possibly  it  may  be  done.  Consols  will  be  continued  as  usuaL  The  interest  which 
European  nations  feel,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  mutual  patronage  of  commercial 
intercourse,  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  on  both  sides  to  insure  that  patronage.  A  treaty 
contrary  to  that  interest,  renders  war  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  President  addressed  a  private  circular  to  the  heads  of 
departments  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  which  he  "recom 
mended  "  a  restoration  of  the  rules  of  official  intercourse  between 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  practised  during  General  Wash- 
ington's Administration  ;  namely,  that  when  letters  of  business 
were  addressed  to  the  President,  he  should  refer  them  to  the 
proper  department  to  be  acted  on — if  they  were  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  required  no  answer,  they  should  be 
communicated  to  the  President  for  information ;  if  an  answer 
was  required,  the  Secretary  should  communicate  the  letter  and 
his  proposed  answer,  which  the  President  would  return  without 
comment,  signifying  approval,  or  suggest  alterations,  or  reserve 
for  conference.  He  thus  sketched  the  fruits  of  these  rules 
during  the  first  Administration,  and  of  contrary  ones  during  the 
second : 

By  this  means,  he  [General  Washington]  was  always  in  accurate  possesion  of 
all  facts  and  proceedings  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  whatsoeyer  department 
they  related ;  he  formed  a  central  point  for  the  different  branches ;  preserved  an 
unity  of  object  and  action  among  them ;  exercised  that  participation  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  afBurs  which  his  office  made  incudibcnt  on  him ;  and  met  himself  the  due 
responsibility  for  whatever  was  done.  During  Mr.  Adamses  Administration,  his  long 
and  habitual  absences  from  the  seat  of  government  rendered  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation impracticable,  removed  him  from  any  share  in  the  transaction  of  affairs,  and 
parcelled  out  the  government,  in  fact,  among  four  independent  heads,  drawing  some- 
times in  oppodte  directions. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  President  replied  to  a  com- 
plimentary address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Vermont, 
expressing  his  approbation  of  their  views,  and  "joining  [them]  in 
addressing  Him  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  to  direct  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  to  their  own  greatest  good." 

On  the  24:th,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  Governor  Monroe,  co- 
vering a  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
finding  and  purchasing  a  place  for  the  deportation  of  those  color- 
ed persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  conspiracy  and  insurgency 
in  1800.  He  pointed  out  the  obvious  considerations  which 
would  prevent  such  a  colony  from  being  planted  "  within  our 
limits  "  to  "  become  a  part  of  our  Union" — and  the  reasons  likely 
VOL.  II. — 48 
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to  deter  the  British  Provinces  on  the  north,'  the  Spanish  ones  on 
the  south  and  west,  from  being  willing  to  receive  them.  In  the 
case  of  Spain,  even  if  the  Government  would  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement,  and  the  Indian  possessors  sell  the  requisite  amount 
of  land,  he  started  the  following  very  notable  objection : 

**  The  same  question  to  ourselyes  would  recur  here  also,  as  did  in  the  first  case : 
should  we  be  willing  to  have  such  a  colony  in  contact  with  us?  However  our 
present  interests  may  restrain  us  within  our  own  limits,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look 
forward  to  distant  times,  when  our  rapid  multiplication  will  expand  itself  bcjond 
those  limits,  and  cover  the  whole  northern,  if  not  the  southern  continent,  with  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language,  governed  in  similar  forms,  and  by  similar  laws; 
nor  can  we  contemplate  with  satisfaction  either  blot  or  mixture  on  that  surface.*^ 

After  declaring  that  on  whatever  place  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Virginia  fixed  their  attention,  he  would  have  the 
dispositions  of  its  government  sounded,  he  added : 

**  The  West  Indies  offer  a  more  probable  and  practicable  retreat  for  them.  Inhab- 
ited  already  by  a  people  of  their  own  race  and  color ;  climates  congenial  with  their 
natural  constitution ;  insulated  from  the  other  descriptions  of  men ;  nature  seems  to 
have  formed  these  islands  to  become  the  receptacle  of  the  blacks  transplanted  into 
this  hemisphere.  Whether  we  could  obtain  from  the  European  sovereigns  of  those 
islands  leave  to  send  thither  the  persons  under  consideration,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
think  it  more  probable  than  the  former  propositions,  because  of  their  being  already 
inhabited  more  or  less  by  the  same  race.  The  most  promising  portion  of  them  is 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  blacks  are  established  into  a  sovereignty  dt 
factOy  and  have  organized  themselves  under  regular  laws  and  government.  I  should 
conjecture  that  their  present  ruler  might  be  willing,  on  many  considerationB,  to  re- 
ceive over  that  description  which  would  be  exiled  for  acts  deemed  criminal  by  us, 
but  meritorious,  perhaps,  by  him.  The  possibility  that  these  exiles  might  stimulate 
and  conduct  vindictive  or  predatory  descents  on  our  coasts,  and  faciliate  concert 
with  their  brethren  remaining  here,  looks  to  a  state  of  things  between  that  island 
and  us  not  probable  on  a  contemplation  of  our  rektive  strength,  and  of  the  dispro- 
portion daily  growing ;  and  it  is  overweighed  by  the  humanity  of  the  measures 
proposed,  and  the  advantages  of  disembarrassing  ourselves  of  such  dangerous 
characters.  Africa  would  offer  a  last  and  undoubted  resort,  if  all  others  more  de- 
sirable should  fail  us.'* 

To  the  Reverend  Isaac  Story,  who  had  inclosed  him  some 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  from  one 
body  to  another,  the  President  wrote,  December  5th : 

**  The  laws  of  nature  have  withheld  from  us  the  means  of  physical  knowledge  of 
the  country  of  spirits,  and  revelation  has,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  chosen  to 

*  He  doubted  too  whether  the  race  of  blacks  would  continue  to  exist  long  ia  lo  rigo^ 
ous  a  climate. 
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leave  us  in  the  dark  as  we  were.  When  I  was  young,  X  was  fond  of  the  specula- 
tions which  seemed  to  promise  some  insight  into  that  hidden  country ;  but  observ- 
ing at  length  that  they  left  me  in  the  same  ignorance  in  which  they  had  found  me, 
I  have  for  very  many  years  ceased  to  read  or  think  concerning  them,  and  have 
reposed  my  head  on  that  pillow  of  ignorance  which  a  benevolent  Creator  has  made 
so  soft  for  us,  knowing  how  much  we  should  be  forced  to  use  it.  I  have  thought  it 
better,  by  nourishing  the  good  passions  and  controlling  the  bad,  to  merit  an  inher- 
itance in  a  state  of  being  of  which  I  can  know  so  little,  and  to  trust  for  the  future 
to  Him  who  has  been  so  good  for  the  past*' 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  MoNTicsLLa 

WASHniQTOV,  Oct,  SO,  180L 
Mt  ever  dear  Maria: 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since  Mr.  Eppes*s  letter,  dated  the  day  sennight 
after  I  left  home.  The  Milton  mail  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  shall 
hope  to  receive  something.  In  the  meantime  this  letter  must  go  hence  this  even- 
ing. I  trust  it  will  still  find  you  at  Monticello,  and  that  possibly  Mr.  Eppes  may 
have  concluded  to  take  a  journey  to  Bedford,  and  still  farther  prolonged  your  stay. 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  lest  you  should  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  now 
as  on  a  former  similar  occasion.  Should  anything  of  that  kind  take  place,  and  the 
remedy  which  succeeded  before  fail  now,  I  know  nobody  to  whom  I  would  so  soon 
apply  as  Mrs.  Suddarth.  A  little  experience  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  reading,  and 
she  has  had  great  experience,  and  a  sound  Judgment  to  observe  on  it.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  at  the  same  time  that  the  little  boy  is  well.  If  Mr.  Eppes  undertakes 
what  I  have  proposed  to  him  at  Pantops  and  Poplar  Forest  the  next  year,  I  should 
think  it  indispensable  that  he  should  make  Monticello  his  headquarters.  Ton  can 
be  furnished  with  all  plantation  articles  for  the  family  from  Mr.  Craven,  who  will  be 
glad  to  pay  his  rent  in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  you 
fixed  there  in  April.  Perhaps  it  might  induce  me  to  take  flying  trips  by  stealth,  to 
have  the  enjoyment  of  family  society  for  a  few  days  undisturbed.  Nothing  can 
repay  me  the  loss  of  that  society,  the  only  one  founded  in  affection  and  bosom 
confidence.  I  have  here  company  enough,  part  of  which  is  very  friendly,  part  well 
enough  disposed,  part  secretly  hostile,  and  a  constant  succession  of  strangers.  But 
this  only  serves  to  get  rid  of  life,  not  to  enjoy  it ;  it  is  in  the  love  of  one's  family 
only  that  heartfelt  happiness  is  known.  I  feel  it  when  we  are  all  together  and 
alone  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  my  dear  Martha,  and  be  assured  yourself  of  my  tenderest  love. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  Eppington. 

WismroTOM,  Dte,  14, 180L 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

I  received  in  due  time  yours  and  Mr.  Eppes's  letters  of  Nov.  6,  and  hia  of 

Nov.  26.    This  last  informed  me  you  would  stay  at  Eppington  two  or  three  weeks. 

Having  had  occasion  to  write  during  that  time  to  Mr.  F.  Eppes  without  knowing  at 
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the  moment  that  you  were  there,  you  would  of  course  know  that  I  am  welL  This, 
with  the  unceasing  press  of  business,  has  preyented  my  writing  to  you.  Presuming 
this  will  still  find  you  at  Eppington,  I  direct  it  to  ColesTille.  Mr.  Eppes^a  letter 
baring  informed  me  that  little  Francis '  was  still  in  the  height  of  his  whooping- 
cough  and  that  you  had  had  a  sore  breast,  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 
The  family  at  Edgehill  have  got  out  of  all  danger.  Ellen  and  Cornelia  hare  been 
in  most  imminent  danger.  I  hear  of  no  death  at  Monticello  except  old  Tom 
Shackleford.  My  stonemasons  hare  done  scarcely  anything  there.  Congress  is 
just  setting  in  on  business.  We  hare  a  Tery  commanding  mnjority  in  the  House 
of  Reprcsentatiycs,  and  a  safe  majority  in  the  Senate.  I  belieye,  therefore,  all 
things  will  go  on  smoothly,  except  a  little  ill-temper,  to  be  expected  from  the 
minority,  who  are  bitterly  mortified.  I  hope  there  is  a  letter  on  the  road  informing 
me  how  you  all  are.  I  perceiye  that  it  will  be  merely  accidental  when  I  can  steal  a 
moment  to  write  to  you ;  howeyer,  that  is  of  no  consequence,  my  health  being 
always  so  firm  as  to  leaye  you  without  doubt  on  that  subject.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
yourself  and  little  one.  I  shall  not  be  easy,  therefore,  if  either  yourself  or  Mr. 
Eppes  do  not,  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  write  the  three  words  "  all  are  welL^  That 
you  may  be  so  now,  and  so  continue,  is  the  subject  of  my  perpetual  anxiety,  as  my 
affections  are  constantly  brooding  oyer  you.  Heayen  bless  you,  my  dear  daughter. 
Present  me  a£fectionatcly  to  Mr.  Eppes  and  my  friends  at  Eppington  if  you  are 
there. 

Th.  Jkftxbsox. 

P.S. — ^After  signing  my  name,  I  was  called  to  receiye  Dr.  Walker,  who  deliyers 
me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eppes,  informing  me  of  your  state  on  the  7th  Instant,  which  is 
not  calculated  to  remoye  anxiety. 

Congress  was  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  December.  The  Repub- 
licans were  greatly  in  the  ascendency  in  that  body.  They  had 
made  large  accessions  in  the  middle  States,  and  bad  carried 
those  of  the  South  and  West  almost  in  a  body.  In  Virginia, 
for  example,  but  a  single  opposition  member  had  been  elected. 

The  Stat6  elections  of  1801  extended  the  victory  of  the  same 
party  still  further.  Two  New  England  States  went  over  to 
them,  and  the  others  were  wavering.  Out  of  New  England  not 
a  governor  nor  a  legislature  was  left  to  the  Federalists,  except 
in  Delaware.  In  several  of  the  great  States,  they  were  reduced 
to  such  hopeless  insignificance,  that  tlieir  opponents  no  longer 
noticed  them  as  a  separate  political  organization  ;  and  they  had 
ample  time,  and  were  not  long  in  finding  the  inclination,  to 
split  into  hostile  factions  among  themselves.  These,  however, 
confined  their  quarrels  to  State  questions.  So  far  as  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  General  Government  was  concerned,  it  was  too 
prosperous  and  powerful — too  much  connected  with  the  wann 

>  Francis  Eppes,  now  of  Talahassie,  Florida. 
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affections  of  the  people — to  be  assailed  by  any  faction  claiming 
to  be  Republican.  On  the  contrary,  where  these  divisions  took 
place,  each  side  usually  made  a  merit  of  being  warmer  friends 
of  the  President  than  their  antagonists. 

Congress  convened  at  the  appointed  time.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  former  Republican  senators,  yet  remaining,  were 
S.  T.  Mason  and  W.  C.  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  and  Baldwin  of 
Georgia;  of  new  members,  John  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky, 
Governor  James  Jackson  of  Georgia,  General  Thomas  Sumpter 
and  John  E.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  General  John  Arm- 
strong of  New  York,  and  George  Logan  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  latter,  of  French  mission  memory,  stood  up  on  the 
21st  day  of  December  and  "  affirmed,"  according  to  the  manner 
of  his  sect,  to  support  the  Constitution,  wo  doubt  whether  any 
high  principled  man  in  the  Senate  failed  to  rejoice  in  the  vindi- 
cation both  of  principle  and  personal  motives  which  his  appear- 
ance there  presented.  It  was  the  type  of  a  new  government 
era. 

Armstrong  of  New  York  soon  resigned,  and  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  appointed  his  successor,  February  9th,  1802.  In  the  latter, 
emerged  on  the  national  horizon  an  intellectual  luminary  of  the 
first  magnitude.  He  was  to  remain  there,  however,  but  for  a 
short  period,  preferring  to  make  his  native  State  the  scene  of 
his  principal  efforts  and  of  his  fame. 

The  most  distinguished  opposition  senators  were  old  mem- 
bers. They  were  Govemeur  Morris  of  New  York,  Tracy  and 
Hillhonse  of  Connecticut,  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mason  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  Boss  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  Administration  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  Macon  of  North  Carolina ; 
Giles,  Randolph,  Clopton  and  Cabell  of  Virginia ;  Vamum  and 
Eustis  of  Massachusetts;  Smith  and  Nicholson  of  Maryland; 
Leib,  Gregg  and  Smilie  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Mitchell  (cele- 
brated in  the  scientific  world),  Van  Ness  and  Van  Cortlandt  of 
New  York ;  and  Milledge  of  Georgia.  Virginia  had  lost  a  most 
capable  and  sound  representative  in  the  removal  of  John  Nicho- 
las to  Geneva  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Among  the  prominent 
Federal  members  were  Bayard  of  Delaware ;  Griswold,  Dana, 
Goddard,  and  John  Cotton  Smith  of  Connecticut ;  Van  Rensse 
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laer  of  New  York ;  Kutledge,  Lowndes  and  Huger  of  Sonth 
Carolina ;  Dennis  of  Maryland ;  and  Stanley  of  North  Carolina. 
In  both  houses  the  superiority  of  talent  was  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  AdministratioD. 

Mr.  Macon  was  chosen  speaker  over  Bayard  ;  and  Beckley, 
the  former  Eepublican  incumbent,  ejected  by  the  Federalists,  was 
chosen  clerk,  by  fifty-three  votes  to  twenty-six  for  the  opposition 
candidates. 

The  President  did  not,  according  to  the  previous  custom, 
open  Congress  with  a  formal  speech  ;  but  transmitted  a  written 
message  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  (December  Sth)  with  the 
following  communication : 

"  Sir, — ^The  circumstancea  under  which  we  find  oursclyes  at  this  place  rendering 
inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practised  of  making,  by  personal  address,  the 
first  communications  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  I  have  adopt* 
ed  that  by  message,  as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  through  the  session.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
economy  of  their  time,  to  their  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  immediate  answers 
on  subjects  not  yet  fully  before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting  to  the 
public  affairs.  Trusting  that  a  procedure,  founded  on  these  motives,  will  meet  their 
approbation,  I  beg  leave  through  you,  sir,  to  communicate  the  inclosed  copy  with 
the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the  honorable  the  Senate,  and  pray  yon 
to  accept  for  yourself  and  them,  the  homage  of  my  high  regard  and  consid- 
eration." 

Thus  the  pageant  of  the  "  King's  speech  "  as  it  had  been 
called — the  stately  cavalcade  attending  the  President  to  the  cap- 
ital, and  in  due  time  the  procession  of  Congress  back  to  the 
President  with  their  "  addresses,"  were  forever  swept  away.  The 
levees  and  some  other  ceremonials  borrowed  from  the  customs 
of  England  were  already  gone.  The  days  of  state  ceremonials 
had  passed. 

The  Eepublicans  rejoiced  in  this  as  if  some  substantive 
particles  of  royalty  had  been  obliterated.  The  Federalists 
mourned  as  if  important  props  of  social  and  civil  order  liad 
been  torn  away.  Both  probably  attached  undue  consequence  to 
the  subject.  Such  forms  are  only  important  as  they  indicate  na- 
tional feeling.  Both  sides  should  have  known  that  a  little  tinsel 
and  parade  could  neither  make  nor  guide  the  great  currents  of 
national  sentiment ;  and  that  the  shadow  would  necessarily  con- 
form to  the  substance.    The  same  political  and  social  traditions 
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which  for  ages  had  taught  that  the  many  were  made  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  few — that  powdered  wigs  and  gold  buckles,  if  they 
did  not  prove  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  the  individual,  indicat- 
ed it  in  the  class,  had  also  taught  that  pomp  and  pageantry  were 
necessary  to  impress  the  popular  mind  and  command  the  popular 
reverence.  But  when  this  whole  system  fell,  what  was  either 
the  further  use  or  the  further  danger  of  its  trappings  ?  They 
could  not  restore  ancien  regime^  nor  could  they  control  un- 
wigged  and  unpowdered  democracy.  They  had  lost  their  ap- 
propriateness, their  signification,  their  motive;  and  they  required 
no  violent  effort  for  their  displacement.  They  had  fallen  of 
themselves,  and  were  as  foreign  to  the  new  order  of  things,  as 
are  the  fancifully  ornamented  costumes  of  ancestors  found  in 
old  wardrobes — which  were  brave  and  becoming  in  their  day, 
but  which  would  provoke  unbounded  merriment  from  the  spec- 
tators if  worn  now. 

The  forms  abolished  by  Jefferson  in  1801,  were  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  transition  state  from  monarchy  to  democracy.  Our 
political  ideas  were  English.  "We  could  not  change  them  in- 
stantly, nor  perhaps  was  it  expedient.  That  political  growth  is 
safest  and  most  permanent  which  proceeds  with  moderation — 
which  is  the  result  of  reflection  rather  than  of  suddenly  roused 
impulses — which  feels  its  way  and  tests  its  structures  before  risk- 
ing all  on  them.  The  example  of  another  people  rushing  head- 
long and  without  preparation  into  diametrically  opposite  sys- 
tems from  its  actual  ones,  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  did  not  solicit  imitation.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  our  population  have  then  imitated  the  excesses  of  Bepub- 
lican  France.  Ethnical  effects  must  have  ethnical  causes.  We 
had  not  for  ages  been  trampled  on  and  brutalized  by  an  all-per- 
vading oppression,  as  licentious  as  it  was  selfish  and  savage ; 
and  it  did  not  need  that  the  existing  social  and  political  fabric 
be  exterminated,  to  permit  a  healthy  civilization  to  commence 
on  its  ruins.  The  idea  that  our  simple  and  virtuous  forefathers 
were  in  danger  of  following  the  example  of  Parisian  mobs,  was 
the  chimera  of  a  party  which  could  not  break  away  from  Eng- 
lish ideas,  of  (to  borrow  an  expressive  cant  phrase  of  our  times)> 
the  "  old  fbgyism "  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Still,  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances,  '^  hasten  slowly ''  is  a  wiso 
maxim  in  changing  the  ancient  institutions  of  society. 
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The  stately  ceremonials  of  Washington's  Administration  were 
appropriate  to  the  times.  And  we  confess  that  they  seem  to  ns 
not  unbefitting  the  man.  This  was  our  heroic  epoch — the  half 
mythical  epoch  of  nation-founders.  We  cannot  lUse  the  ancients 
translate  the  latter  to  demigods.  But  it  seems  to  us  very  harm- 
less that  they  should  drift  down  the  tide  of  tradition,  associated 
in  the  national  memory  with  scenic  accompaniments  which  in 
the  distance  appear  grand  and  high.  We  never  expect  to  see 
Washington  painted  on  the  canvas  in  pantaloons  and  a  round 
hat.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  quarrelling  with  the  coetume 
as  with  the  manners  of  the  first  Presidency.  But  let  us  return 
to  our  interrupted  narrative. 

President  Jefierson's  first  annual  message  commenced  with 
an  expression  of  his  '^sincere  gratification"  that  he  was  enabled 
to  announce  "  on  grounds  of  reasonable  certainty"  that  peace 
was  restored  to  "  sister  nations ;"  and  he  declared  that  "  whilst 
wo  devoutly  returned  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Being  who  had 
been  pleased  to  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
forgiveness,  we  were  bound  with  peculiar  gratitude,  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Him  that  our  own  peace  had  been  preserved  through  so 
perilous  a  season,  and  ourselves  permitted  quietly  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  to  practise  and  improve  those  arts  which  tended 
to  increase  our  comforts." 

He  mentioned  that  a  spirit  of  amity  prevailed  among  our  In- 
dian neighbors,  and  that  they  seemed  making  an  advance  in  the 
arts  and  ideas  of  civilization. 

He  said  but  "  one  exception  "  existed  to  our  friendly  foreign 
relations,  and  we  will  give  the  passage  as  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  Ck)mmodore  Dale's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean : 

• 

'*  To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed,  one  onlj  ex- 
ception exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbar  j  States,  had  come  for- 
ward with  demands  unfounded  either  in  right  or  in  compact,  and  had  permitted  it- 
self to  denounce  war,  on  our  failure  to  comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of 
the  demand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the 
Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in 
peace,  but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  agunst  the  threatened  attack.  The 
measure  was  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  declared  war  in  form. 
His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  blockaded,  and  that  of  the  AtUntic  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  our 
squadron  dispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  having  fallen  in  wHStk 
and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  commanded  by  laeatenant  Sterretti 
which  had  gone  as  a  tender  to  our  larger  vessels,  was  captured,  after  a  h^ry  aUui^ 
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ter  of  her  mcD,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our  part  The  bravery  exhi- 
bited  by  our  citizens  on  that  element,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  that 
it  is  not  the  want  of  that  yirtue  which  makes  us  seek  their  peace,  but  a  conscien* 
tiouB  desire  to  direct  the  energies  of  our  nation  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
race,  and  not  its  destruction.'  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  lino  of  defence,  the  vessel  being  disabled  from 
committing  further  hostilities  was  liberated  with  its  crew.  The  legislature  will 
doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing  measures  of  offence  also,  they  will  place 
oar  force  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  adversaries.  I  communicate  all  material 
information  on  this  subject,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  important  function  confided 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  legislature  exclusively,  their  judgment  may  form  itself  on 
a  knowledge  and  consideration  of  every  circumstance  of  weight.'* 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  new  census,  and  con- 
gratulated Congress  on  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population, 
"  not  with  a  view  to  the  injuries  it  may  enable  us  to  do  to  others 
at  some  future  day,  but  to  the  settlement  of  the  extensive 
country  still  remaining  vacant  within  our  limits,  to  the  multi- 
plications of  men  susceptible  of  happiness,  educated  in  the 
lovo  of  order,  habituated  to  self-government,  and  valuing  its 
blessings  above  all  price." 

He  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  internal  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  postage  on  newspapers,  "  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
information."  He  thought  the  revenues  arising  from  imposts 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  Government,  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debts,  and  discharge  the  principal  sooner  than  the 
laws  or  public  expectation  had  contemplated,  unless  war  or 
other  untoward  events  should  change  the  existing  aspect  of 
things. 

But  he  stated  that  this  idea  of  a  reduction  of  burdens  was 
based  on  the  expectation  that  a  sensible'  and  salutary  retrench- 
ment would  take  place  in  habitual  expenditures  in  the  civil 
government,  and  in  the  army  and  navy.  He  thought  civil 
officers  had  been  multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  '^  sometimes 
even  injuriously  to  the  service  they  were  intended  to  promote." 
He  promised  to  lay  a  list  of  the  superfluous  ones  before  Con- 
gress. He  had  begun,  he  said,  the  reduction  of  those  he 
considered  unnecessary,  which  were  dependent  on  executive 
discretion,  among  which  were  a  portion  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, inspectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  various  agencies 
created  by  Executive    authority.    He  promised,  if  Congress 

'  This  phrase  gave  much  diversion  to  the  wits,  and  especially  to  Colonel  Boir. 
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should  see  fit  to  pass  the  roll  of  public  offices  *'  in  review,  and 
try  all  of  its  parts  by  the  test  of  public  utility,  they  might  be 
assured  of  every  aid  and  light  which  Executive  information 
could  yield." 

He  recommended  new  barriers  against  the  dissipation  of  the 
public  money,  by  appropriating  only  specific  sums  to  specific 
purposes;  by  disallowing  claims  varying  from  the  appropria- 
tion in  object  or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  "  reducing  the 
undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  thereby  circumscribing 
discretionary  powers  over  money ;"  by  bringing  back  to  a  single 
department  all  accountabilities  for  money. 

On  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  reliance 
of  the  country  in  case  of  invasion,  the  Message  contained  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  A  statement  has  been  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  matore  consideTa* 
tion,  of  all  the  posts  and  stations  where  garrisons  will  be  expedient,  and  of  the 
number  of  men  requisite  for  each  garrison.  The  whole  amount  is  considerably  short 
of  the  present  military  establishment.  For  the  surplus  no  particular  use  can  be 
pointed  out.  For  defence  against  invasion  their  number  is  as  nothing ;  nor  is  it 
conceived  needful  or  safe  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace 
for  that  purpose.  Uncertain  as  we  must  ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  cir- 
cumference where  an  enemy  may  choose  to  invade  us,  the  only  force  which  can  be 
ready  at  every  point,  and  competent  to  oppose  them,  is  the  body  of  neighboring 
citizens  as  formed  into  a  militia.  On  these,  collected  from  the  parts  most  conveni- 
ent, in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  invading  foe,  it  is  best  to  rely,  not  only  to  meet 
the  first  attack,  but  if  it  threatens  to  be  permanent,  to  maintain  the  defence  until 
regulars  may  be  engaged  to  relieve  them.  These  considerations  render  it  import- 
ant that  we  should  at  every  session  continue  to  amend  the  defects  which  from  time 
to  time  show  themselves  in  the  laws  for  regulating  the  militia,  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently perfect.  Nor  should  we  now  at  any  time  separate,  until  we  can  say  we 
have  done  everything  for  the  militia  which  we  would  do  were  an  enemy  at  our 
door." 

In  regard  to  the  Navy,  he  thought  a  small  force  would  pro- 
bably continue  to  be  wanted  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  recom- 
mended tliat  appropriations,  beyond  that  object,  be  employed  in 
providing  articles  which  could  be  kept  without  waste  or  con- 
sumption, and  be  in  readiness  when  any  exigence  called  for 
their  use. 

He  suggested  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the 
authority  given  by  Congress  for  procuring  and  establishing 
sites  for  naval  purposes  had  been  perfectly  understood.  He 
had  suspended  or  slackened  the  expenditures,  to  enable  Con- 
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gross  to  determine  whether  as  many  navy  yards  were  necessary 
as  had  been  contemplated.  He  had  permitted  that  at  Washing- 
ton to  go  on,  and  had  directed  the  frigates  ordered  laid  up  to  be 
laid  np  there,  that  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  legislature. 

In  regard  to  the  fortification  of  harbors,  considerations  of 
great  difficulty  had  presented  themselves.  While  some  of  those 
fortifications  were  on  a  scale  sufficiently  proportioned  "  to  the 
advantages  of  their  position,  to  the  efficacy  of  their  protection, 
and  the  importance  of  the  points  within  it,"  others  were  so 
extensive,  and  it  would  cost  so  much  to  construct  and  subse- 
quently to  garrison  them,  that  it  became  questionable  what  was 
best  now  to  be  done.  He  made  no  specific  recommendation  on 
the  subject. 

The  next  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

**  Agncult*are,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  are  the  most  thriying  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise.  Pro- 
tection from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably  inter- 
posed. If  in  the  course  of  your  observations  or  inquiries  they  should  appear  to 
need  any  aid  within  the  limits  of  our  constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their 
importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  but  all  feci  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the  difficulties  under  which  our  carry- 
ing trade  will  soon  be  placed.  How  far  it  can  be  relieved  otherwise  than  by  time 
is  a  subject  of  important  consideration.^ 

He  said  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  "and 
especially  that  portion  of  it  recently  erected,"  would,  of  course, 
present  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  Congress ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  judge  "  of  the  proportion  which  the  institution  bore  to 
the  business  it  had  to  perform,"  he  had  caused  an  exact  state- 
ment to  be  procured  of  all  the  causes  decided  or  depending  in 
the  court  up  to  the  period  when  the  additional  ones  were  created ; 
and  he  laid  this  before  Congress. 

He  suggested  whether  the  institution  of  juries  had  been  suffi- 
ciently extended  in  the  United  States  courts,  in  cases  involving 
the  security  of  persons  and  property ;  and  whether  the  impar- 
tial selection  of  the  present  ones  was  sufficiently  secured  in  those 
States  where  they  were  named  by  a  marshal  depending  on 
Executive  will,  or  designated  by  the  courts,  or  by  officers  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

He  thus  spoke  of  the  naturalization  laws  passed  during  Mr. 
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Adams's  Administration,  which  prescribed  a  residence  of  fonr- 
teen  years  before  an  alien  could  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship : 

"  I  cannot  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  naturali- 
zation. Considering  the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life,  a  denial  of  citizenship 
under  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settlement  by  many  of  these 
States,  and  still  believed  of  consequence  to  their  prosperity.  And  shall  we  refuse 
the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that  hospitality  which  the  savages  of  the  wilder^ 
ness  extended  to  our  fathers,  arriving  in  this  land  ?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find 
no  asylum  on  this  globe  ?  The  Constitution,  indeed,  has  wisely  provided  that,  for 
admission  to  certain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  residence  shall  be  required  suffi- 
cient to  develop  character  and  design.  But  might  not  the  general  character  and 
capabilities  of  a  citizen  be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  manifesting  a  bond  fide 
purpose  of  embarking  his  life  and  fortunes  permanently  with  us  ?  with  restricdons, 
perhaps,  to  guard  against  the  fraudulent  usurpation  of  our  flag — an  abuse  which 
brings  so  much  embarrassment  and  loss  on  the  genuine  citizen,  and  so  moch  danger 
to  the  nation  of  being  involved  in  war,  that  no  endeavor  should  be  spared  to  detect 
and  suppress  it" 

The  message,  brief  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
closed  with  a  promise  to  carry  the  judgment  of  the  legislature 
into  faithful  execution — with  an  indirect  exhortation  to  tempe- 
rate discussion  and  conciliation — and  with  the  expression  of  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  American  people  would  cordially  con- 
cur in  efforts  which  had  for  their  object  "  to  preserve  the  Gene- 
ral and  State  Governments  in  their  constitutional  form  and 
equilibrium ;  to  maintain  peace  abroad,  and  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  at  home ;  to  establish  principles  and  practices 
of  administration  favorable  to  the  security  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty; and  to  reduce  expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for  the 
useful  purposes  of  government." 

This  message,  it  will  be  observed,  suggests  topics  of  action — 
general  measures — ^but  does  not  abound  in  specific  recommenda 
tions.  The  same  feature  marks  all  his  subsequent  messages 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  duty  enjoined  by 
the  Constitution  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
"such  measures  as  he  should  judge  necessary  and  expedient," 
extended  to  the  details  of  bills,  and  his  opinions  of  the  latter,  if 
expressed,  were  inofficially  expressed.  The  message  is  certainly 
modest  towards  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;*  but,  on  the 

>  His  indirect  exhortation  to  "  prudence  and  temperance  of  discussion"  has  alwmyi, 
we  confess,  however,  seemed  to  us  out  of  taste.    It  would  be  difflonlt  to  wmf  whj 
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other  band,  it  makes  no  ad  captandum  appeals  to  popular  senti- 
ment, and  none  of  the  'apprehended  official  abnegations  to 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Federal  press  attacked  the  message  with  great  severity. 
General  Hamilton,  though  smarting  under  a  peculiarly  painful 
domestic  bereavement,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resume  his 
pen,  and  in  eighteen  numbers,  called  "  the  Examination,"  and 
signed  Lucius  Crassus*  (continuing  from  December  17th  to 
April  8th)  he  manifested  the  same  prodigality  of  sarcasms,  of 
insulting  imputations,  and  of  rancorous  invective,  that  distin- 
guished his  attacks  on  Mr.  Jefferson  ten  years  earlier,  when 
they  were  members  of  the  same  Cabinet. 

As  examples  of  the  ultra-Federal  feeling — of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  yet  adhered  to  that  party — these  papers  are  to  be 
regarded  as  more  authoritative  than  the  bulk  of  the  fugitive 
and  casual  newspaper  criticisms  of  the  day.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  such  examples,  in  getting  at  the  party  history 
of  the  period.  But  our  notice  of  them  will  be  slight,  and 
without  particular  aim  at  connection. 

Lucius  Crassus  began  with  a  sneer  at  the  President's  trans- 
mitting a  message  instead  of  delivering  a  speech  to  Congress. 
Then  followed  the  habitual  sneer  at  democratic  theories.  "  It," 
(the  message)  says  this  writer,  "  confonns,  as  far  as  would  be 
tolerated  at  this  §arly  stage  of  our  progress  in  political  perfec- 
tion, to  the  bewitching  tenets  of  that  illuminated  doctrine  which 
promises  man,  ere  long,  an  emancipation  from  the  burdens 
and  restraints  of  government ;  giving  a  foretaste  of  that  pure 
felicity  which  the  apostles  of  this  doctrine  have  predicted." 
After  a  long  argument  (some  of  the  grounds  of  which  are  very 
strongly  taken)  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  the  position  that 
though  Tripoli  had  declared  and  made  war,  yet  there  was  not 
power,  for  the  want  of  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  treat  her 
cruisers  and  crews  as  if  taken  in  war,  Lucius  Crassus  adds: 
"  Who  could  restrain  the  laugh  of  derision  at  positions  so  pre- 
posterous, were  it  not  for  the  reflection  that,  in  the  first  magis- 
trate of  our  country,  they  cast  a  blemish  on  our  national 
character  ?" 

The  second  article  is  devoted  to  the  President's  proposal  to 

Bncli  a  recommendation  can  with  more  propriety  be  directed  by  the  Ezecntiye  to 
Congress,  than  fk-om  the  latter  body  to  the  Executive.    Indeed,  looking  at  the  thing 
apart  from  custom,  the  last  wonid  smke  as  as  by  flEff  the  most  appropriate* 
See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii..  "d.  744-A35. 
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abolish  internal  taxes,  and  ascnbeb  that  proposal  to  '^  a  defi- 
ciency of  intellect,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  onr  finandal 
arrangements  greater  than  could  have  been  suspected ;"  or  to 
"  the  culpable  desire  of  gaining  or  securing  popularity  at  an 
immediate  expense  of  public  utility,  equivalent,  on  a  peconiaij 
scale,  to  a  million  of  dollars  annually."  Two  miore  articles  look 
at  the  further  effects  of  such  abolition,  and  aboand  in  further 
flings  at  the  President's  capacity  and  good  faith. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  articles  are  devoted  to  the  President's 
remarks  on  the  judiciary  system.  Lucius  Crassus  is  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  "the  rage  for  change," 
"  deep-rooted  animosity  against  the  former  Administrations,"  or 
"  for  the  sake  of  gaining  popular  favor  by  a  profuse  display  of 
extraordinary  zeal  for  economy."  The  furnishing  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  hitherto  decided  and  depending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  criterion  of  the  necessity  of  the  new  judiciary  act,  is 
pronounced  "  no  bad  thermometer  of  the  capacity  of  our  Chief 
Magistrate  for  government,"  and  such  an  allowance  of  weight 
to  "  secondary"  rather  than  to  "  primary  considerations,"  a  sure 
"  symptom  of  a  pigmy  mind."  After  closing  his  argament,  the 
writer  exclaims :  "  Delectable  indeed  must  be  the  work  of  dis- 
organization to  a  mind  which  can  thus  rashly  advance  in  its 
prosecution  I  Infatuated  must  that  people  be  who  do  not  open 
their  eyes  to  projects  so  intemperate — so  mischievous!  Who 
does  not  see  what  is  the  ultimate  object?  Ddenda  est  Carthago. 
Ill-fated  Constitution,  which  Americans  fondly  hoped  would 
continue  for  ages,  the  guardian  of  public  Uberty,  the  source  of 
national  prosperity." 

The  seventh  and  eighth  articles  are  devoted  ^'  to  the  next 
most  exceptionable  feature  in  the  message,"  the  views  expressed 
in  regard  to  naturalization.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  are 
quoted  for  opposite  sentiments.  It  is  intimated  that  if  gratitude 
can  excuse  inconsistency  in  "  the  man  of  the  people,"  there  is  a 
plea  for  the  President — as  "  it  is  certain  that  had  the  late  elec- 
tion been  decided  entirely  by  native  citizens,"  he  would  not 
have  been  elected.  The  article  closes  with  a  warning  appeal 
against  a  precipitate  communication  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship to  foreigners.*    It  states  that  a  foreigner  wields  the  sceptre 

*  The  article,  if  we  properly  nnderstand  it,  would  ium  to  aasome  throughout  thit 
the  President  had  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  preliminary  conditions  of  nafcnnlitt- 
tion  except  present  residence. 
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of  France,  having  "  erected  a  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  her 
former  government."  It  states  that  a  foreigner  "rules  the 
councils  of  our  own  ill-fated,  unhappy  country,",  and  "  stimu- 
lates persecution  on  the  heads  of  its  citizens  for  daring  to  main- 
tain an  opinion,  and  for  daring  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage." 
"  Where,"  exclaims  Lucius  Crassus,  "  the  indignant  spirit  which, 
in  defence  of  principle,  hazarded  a  revolution  to  attain  that 
independence  now  insidiously  attacked  ?" 

Who  the  foreigner  is,  here  pointed  to  as  ruling  our  councils, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  might  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — but  it  would  be  something  new  to  have  Gallatin 
accused  of  either  controlling  the  Administration  or  playing  the 
part  of  a  persecutor  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  In  respect  to  citi- 
zenship, he  certainly  emigrated  to  the  United  States  somewhat 
later  than  the  author  of  the  articles  under  examination.* 

Having  disposed  of  the  leading  points  of  the  message,  Lucius 
Crassus  said : 

**  This  is  more  than  the  moderate  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  elevation  ever 
feared  from  his  Administration ;  much  more  than  the  most  wrong  headed  of  his  own 
sect  dared  to  hope ;  infinitely  more  than  any  one  who  had  read  the  fair  professions 
of  his  inaugural  speech  could  have  suspected.  Reflecting  men  must  be  dismayed  at 
the  prospect  before  us.  If  such  rapid  strides  have  been  hazarded  in  the  very 
gristle  of  his  Administration,  whot  may  be  expected  when  it  shall  arrive  at  man- 
hood ?  In  vain  was  the  collected  wisdom  of  America  convened  at  Philadelphia. 
In  vain  were  the  anxious  labors  of  a  Washington  bestowed.  Their  works  are 
regarded  as  nothing  better  than  empty  bubbles,  destined  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
mere  breath  of  a  disciple  of  Turgot,  of  a  pupil  of  Condorcet" 

• 

The  writer  proceeded  into  details,  showing  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  actually  right  in  nothing.  His  statement  of  an  "  undue 
multiplication  of  offices  and  officers  was  substantially  a  misre- 
presentation." The  diminution  of  the  diplomatic  service  was 
an  egregious  error.  The  recommendation  to  "  multiply  barriers 
against  the  dissipation  of  the  public  money  by  appropriating 
specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  defini- 
tion," etc.,  gave  "  additional  proof  of  a  deliberate  design  in  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  to  arraign  the  former  Administrations." 
That  recommendation  "insinuated"  a  departure  from  correct 

>  President  John  Adams,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  his  disinclination  to  appoint  Hamil- 
ton a  major-general  in  1798,  mentioned,  among  others,  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  that, 
**  he  believed,  he  had  not  resided  longer,  at  least  not  mach  longer,  in  North  America 
than  Albert  GaUatin." 
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plans  heretofore — ^it  was  "intended"  to  convey  "cenfinre." 
"Such  were  the  endless  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the 
notable  schemes  of  a  philosophic  projector^  Strict  to  a  &iilt 
where  relaxation  was  necessary ;  lax  to  a  vice  where  strictnees 
was  essential !"  The  author  then  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
judiciary,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  remaining  numbers. 
He  closed  by  saying  that  "  the  credit  of  great  abilities  was 
allowed  him  [the  President]  by  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
who  disapproved  his  principles ;  but  the  short  space  of  nine 
months  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  that  illusion ;  and 
even  some  of  his  most  partial  votaries  begin  to  suspect  that 
they  had  been  mistaken  in  the  object  of  their  idolatry." 

Lucius  Crassus's  pathetic  apostrophe  to  the  "  ill  fated  Con- 
stitution, which  Americans  fondly  hoped  would  continue  for 
ages,  the  guardian  of  public  liberty,  the  source  of  national 
prosperity,"  was  dated  January,  1802.*  On  the  27tli  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1802,  General  Hamilton  wrote  Govemeur  Morris : 

*'  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  sacrificed 
or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than  myself;  and,  contrarj  to  all  mj 
anticipations  of  its  fate,  as  you  Icnow  from  the  very  beginning.  I  am  still  laboring 
to  prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric.  Yet  I  have  the  mnrmnrs  of  its  friends  so 
less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes  for  my  reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than  withdnv 
from  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proves  to  me  more  and  more,  this  American  worid  wis 
not  made  for  me.*' 

The  first  struggle  of  parties  in  Congress  under  President  Jef- 
ferson's Administration,  was  on  a  topic  which  presented  them  in 
purely  characterical  attitudes.  Newspaper  reporters  had  hith- 
erto been  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House  solely  at  the  will 
of  the  Speaker.  They  were  not  considered  privileged  to  re- 
present the  proceedings  with  any  of  that  independence  which 
custom  has  since  allowed.  The  Speaker  had  expelled  two 
merely  for  reporting  speeches  (in  one  case  his  own)  too  literally. 
In  the  Senate  they  had  only  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  upper 
gallery,  amidst  the  hum  of  spectators,  and  where,  at  best,  dis- 
tance would  prevent  them  from  heariog  much  that  was  said  on  the 
floor.  By  nearly  party  votes  both  houses  now  gave  reporters 
seats  on  tlieir  floors,  on  the  same  tenure  they  have  since  held 
them.    The  Federalists  in  the  Senate  made  inefiectual  attempts 

>  Italics  by  Lacins  Craasos.  *  See  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  7M-771. 
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to  secure  a  preliminary  provision,  requiring  them  to  give  bonds, 
with  two  suflScient  sureties,  for  "  good  conduct ;"  and  failing  in 
this,  voted  unanimously  against  their  admission. 

The  important  business  of  the  session  was  opened  by  Brecken- 
ridge's  moving  (January  6th)  in  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  last  session.  On  the  8th,  he  led  off  in  an  able 
speech,  demonstrating  the  uselessness  and  impropriety  of  mak- 
ing such  a  great  and  expensive  addition  to  the  judiciary,  when 
it  was  not  even  colorably  demanded  by  the  business  before  the 
federal  courts,  and  at  a  period,  indeed,  when  that  business  was, 
owing  to  several  circumstances,  actually  on  the  decline. 

Wo  have  seen  that  Jefferson  specially  lamented  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  from  the  "  difficulty  of  undoing  what  was  done," 
where  appointments  "  in  the  nature  of  freehold  "  had  been  con 
ferred.  He  had,  however,  joined  with  the  Republicans  gene- 
rally in  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that  the  ^'difficulty"  was  not 
made  insuperable  by  the  Constitution ;  and  that  as  much  as  mere 
apparent  encroachments  on  vested  rights  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
especially  as  much  as  all  respectable  men  should  shun  mak- 
ing judiciary  establishments  the  creatures  of  partisan  legislation, 
still  the  repeal  of  this  peculiarly  obnoxious  act  was  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  most  important  public  interests.  It  was  the 
Federalists  who  had  covered  a  purely  party  design — one 
avowed  to  bo  such  in  their  private  correspondences — in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law.  Totally  defeated  before  the  people,  they  had 
employed  the  last  moments  of  their  power  in  establishing  a  par- 
tisan "  engine  of  government,"  which  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
elective  remedies,  and  which  would  enable  them  through  the 
lives  of  one  set  of  judges  at  least,  to  embarrass,  retard,  and  often 
defeat,  not  merely  special  measures  of  the  other  and  elective 
branches  of  the  government,  but  the  whole  system  of  constitu- 
tional exposition,  which  the  American  people  had,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  nation,  deliberately  adopted.  It 
would  be  a  remarkable  idea,  that  a  party  trick,  aiming  at  such 
results,  could  be  covered  up  by  any  forms  which  rendered  it 
inviolable — that  a  constitution  could  be  overthrown  under  the 
pretence  of  guarding  the  letter  of  its  inviolability  1 

But  waiving  the  intentions  of  the  men  whose  votes  passed 
the  Judiciary  Act — assuming  even  that  the  bill  was  a  good  one 
— ^no  principle  is  now  better  established  than  that  legislatures 
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may  under  precisely  analogous  constitutional  conditions,  repeal 
judiciary  structures  and  legislate  judges  out  of  office,  where 
the  object  is,  in  good  faith,  to  repeal,  and  not  to  get  rid  of  or  ex- 
change incumbents.  The  idea  that  a  judicial  tenure  is  so  invio- 
lable that  if  once  created  it  arrests  the  power  of  an  independent 
nation  to  in  anywise  alter  or  amend  (unless  by  addition)  one  rf 
the  great  departments  of  its  civil  organization,  belongs  to  the 
legal  superstitions  of  a  past  age — though  considerate  men  will 
ever  approach  changes  involving  the  violation  of  such  tenures 
with  a  caution  and  dread  which  no  partisan  motives,  nothing 
short  of  permanent  and  paramount  considerations  of  public  ex- 
pediency, can  possibly  overcome. 

Professor  Tucker  conjectures,  from  some  expressions  used  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  December  19th, 
that  he  did  not  then  contemplate  a  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act/ 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  the  repeal  uncon- 
stitutional, after  his  party  had  broken  ground  in  Congress;  and 
that  he  changed  afterwards,  or  yielded  his  scruples  to  party  ex- 
pediency. If  tliis  hypothesis  is  correct,  why,  before  writing 
Dickinson,  had  the  President,  after  calling  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  reduction  of  useless  offices,  especially  calling  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
"recently  erected"  portion  of  the  judiciary  (and  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  enabling  it  "to  judge  of  the  proportion  which  the 
institution  bore  to  the  business  it  had  to  perform,")  procured  and 
laid  before  it  "  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  cases  decided  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  courts?"  This  unquestionably 
proves,  that  much  as  Mr.  Jefferson  dreaded  to  attack  even  what 
he  termed  "  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitution,"  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  that  course,  and  had  suggested,  and  thereby  in 
effect  recommended  it  to  Congress.*  Whatever  of  praise  or  of 
censure  attaches  to  the  repeal,  he  is  fully  responsible  for  strik- 
ing the  first  official  blow  in  that  direction. 

1  He  said  in  this  letter : 

'^  My  great  anxiety  at  present  is,  to  avafl  oorselves  of  our  ascendency  to  establish 
good  principles,  and  good  practices ;  to  fortify  repnblicaniam  behind  as  many  baniert 
as  possible,  that  the  oatworks  may  give  time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel  ^omd  that  be 
again  in  danger.  On  their  part,  they  have  retired  into  the  Judiciary  as  a  stronghold. 
There  the  remains  of  Federalism  are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  Treasury,  and  from 
that  battery  aU  the  works  of  repablicanism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and  erased.  By  a 
fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  made  judges  irremovable,  they  have  multi- 
plied useless  judges  merely  to  strengthen  their  phalanx." 

*  We  could  ftiruish  several  other  equall]^  decisive  proofs,  were  it  necessary.  (See  Jef- 
ferson to  Rush,  Dec.  20th,  in  Congress  edition.)  The  letter  was  not  published  when  Fto* 
feasor  Tucker  wrote. 
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ITie  repeal  was  resisted  to  desperation  by  the  Federali8ts,led 
in  the  Senate  by  Morris,  and  in  the  House  by  Bayard.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  exhibited  great  parliamentary  ability  and  per- 
severance. Vice-President  Burr  coquetted  with  the  Federalists,' 
but  had  not  the  power  if  he  had  the  will  to  effectually  aid  them.* 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  February  3d  (1802),  by  one  majority; 
and  the  House,  March  3d,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine  to  thirty-two. 

A  bill  was  subsequently  passed  (April  29th)  reducing  the 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  one  each  year,  at  Washington, 
which  might  be  holden  by  four  of  the  justices.  Six  circuits 
were  established,  in  which  courts  were  to  be  held  twice  each 
year,  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  dis- 
trict judge.  It  contained  various  provisions  not  important  to  be 
detailed  here. 

A  new  ajfportionment  bill,  based  on  the  census  of  1800, 
passed  January  14th.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  United 
States  had  been  found  to  be  6,305,925.  The  ratio  of  Congres- 
sional representation  was  fixed  at  one  member  for  33,000.  This, 
by  the  constitutional  rale  of  computation  in  reference  to  States, 
would  make  the  House  of  Representatives  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  members,  and  they  were  distributed  among 
the  States  as  follows  :  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  five ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, seventeen ;  Vermont,  four ;  Rhode  Island,  two ;  Con- 
necticut, seven  ;  New  York,  seventeen;  New  Jersey,  six;  Penn- 
sylvania, eighteen  ;  Delaware,  one ;  Maryland,  nine  ;  Virginia, 
twenty -two ;  North  Carolina,  twelve ;  South  Carolina,  eight ; 
Georgia,  four;  Kentucky,  six;  Tennessee,  three. 

An  act  fixing  the  military  Peace  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  after  the  first  of  June  following  it  should 
consist  of  one  artillery  and  two  infantry  regiments,  comprising, 
in  all,  not  far  from  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  one  brigadier-general.  The  appropriation  for  the  navy  was 
very  moderate,  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  present  force  in  com- 
plete equipment^  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
with  Tripoli,  and  to  make  some  limited  additions  to  the  mate- 
rials for  the  large  ships  in  the  progress  of  construction. 

>  See  Hamilton  to  Morris,  March  4, 1803 ;  tame  to  same,  April  6th ;  Bayard  to  Ham- 
ilton. April  12th ;  Hamilton  to  King,  Jnne  3d— all  in  6th  yoI.  of  Hamilton's  Works.  See 
also  Morris  to  R.  R.  Livingston,  March  20th.    Morris's  Works,  vol.  iiL,  p.  166. 

'  Bnrr  had  no  doabts  on  the  constitationality  of  the  repeal,  bnt  some  of  its  **  ^Jinte 
and  exptdieneyr  (See  Bnrr  to  AUston,  Feb.  2d.  Dayis's  Memoirs  of  Borr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171.) 
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A  diminution  of  officers  and  a  vigorous  system  of  retrench- 
ment were  extended  through  all  the  civil  departments.  The  sal- 
aries of  collectors,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  etc.,  were  placed  at 
fixed  and  reasonable  limits. 

The  internal  taxes  on  stills,  and  on  domestic  distilled  spi- 
rits, refined  sugars,  licenses  to  retailers,  sales  at  auction,  car- 
riages for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  stamped  vellum,  parch- 
ment, paper,  etc.,  were  abolished  after  the  first  of  June ;  and 
the  army  of  officers  employed  in  their  collection  discontinuei 
These  taxes,  which  had  caused  so  much  excitement,  and  even 
an  "  insurrection,"  yielded  a  revenue  of  scarcely  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  about  four  tenths  of  it  had  been  consumed  in  the 
expenses  of  collection ! 

The  naturalization  laws  were  restored  to  their  former  foot- 
ing— reducing  the  term  of  necessary  previous  residence  in 
the  United  States  from  fourteen  to  five  years,  and  requiring  but 
a  three  years  previous  oath  of  intention.  This  bill  passed  bj 
nearly  a  party  vote,  though  Morris  of  New  York,  and  Ross  of 
Pennsylvania,  representing  large  foreign  bom  constituencies, 
voted  for  it  in  the  Senate. 

A  law  was  passed,  making  provision  for  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States ;  and  (on  the 
suggestions  of  Gallatin)  greatly  simplifying  the  Treasury  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  that  end. 

A  law  passed  "  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers,"  which 
contained  many  humane  and  stringent  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  people. 

Other  enactments  of  great  utility  were  made.  The  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  the  President's  message  were  generally 
carried  out,  and  this  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wis- 
dom, to  which  it  is  impossible  to  award  too  much  praise.  The 
transition  of  tlie  government  from  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
what  it  was  when  Federalism  was  at  its  full  height,  in  1798, 
and  1799  (before  that  spirit  was  dampened  by  the  approaching 
elections  of  1800),  and  what  it  was  at  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  spring  of  1802,  was  almost  as  great  as  if  the  former 
had  been  demolished  by  revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  structure, 
differing  in  cardinal  features,  erected  on  its  ruins.  That  this 
should  have  been  accomplished  without  revolutionary  and  de- 
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structive  legislation — without  partisan  retaliations — nay,  with 
arms  held  open  to  the  vanquished,  and  the  constant  proflFer  of 
receiving  them  into  the  Republican  ranks  on  friendly  and  equax 
terms — is  one  of  the  most  important  spectacles,  if  not  lessons  of 
history.  Never  was  better  proof  whether  the  doctrines  and 
fruits  of  democracy  are  necessarily  those  of  licentious  disorgan- 
ization and  anarchical  violence. 

The  voluntary  renunciation  of  patronage  by  the  Executive  is 
a  feature  which  solicits  particular  attention.  John  Randolph, 
after  subsequent  years  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  President,  said, 
in  a  public  speech  (in  1828)  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  but  one  Administration,  which,  seriously  and  In  good 
faith,  was  disposed  to  give  up  its  patronage,  and  was  willing  to  go  farther  than 
Congress,  or  even  the  people  themselves,  so  far  as  Congress  represents  their  feel- 
ings, desired ;  and  that  was  the  first  Administration  of  Thomas  Je£ferson.  He,  sir, 
was  the  only  man  I  knew,  or  ever  heard  of,  who  really,  truly,  and  honestly,  not  only 
said   *  nolo  epiicopari^  but  actually  refused  the  mitre." 

Yet  do  we  find  that  the  bands  of  civil  government  were  weak- 
ened by  the  abolition  of  the  army  of  oflScials  which  took  place  ? 
Has  it  ever  been  complained  that  the  laws  were  more  feebly  exe- 
cuted, or  the  restraints  of  order  weakened?  Was  there  a  multipli- 
cation of  murmure  against  needful  restraints,  of  insurrections,  and 
State  trials  ?  Were  any  vested  rights  infringed,  any  public  obli- 
gations repudiated,  any  portion  of  the  character  of  the  federal 
Government,  in  reference  to  either  internal  or  external  affairs, 
disgraced  ?  In  a  word,  was  there  a  particular  where  the  true 
and  solid  interests  of  society  suffered  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  which  relieved  it  of  such  a  mountain  of  governmental 
burdens  ? 

General  Hamilton  compared  the  American  people  to  the 
Cyclopean  monster,  who  fed  on  human  beings,  and  who  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  while  asleep,  by  the  wise  Ulysses.* 

Sightless  Cyclops  was  now  in  the  ascendant  and  wise  Ulysses 
fled !  The  "  freed  negro  "  experiment  of  Ames  was  on  full 
trial  in  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form !  A  half  a  century  has 
rolled  away,  and  Cyclops  still  rules,  and  the  experiment  still 

1  Hamilton*8  alreadv  quoted  letter  to  King.  June  3d,  1802,  where,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, he  quotes  the  6o8th  line  of  the  3d  book  of  the  iEueid,  omitting  the  two  flint 
words,  and  applies  it  to  our  people. 
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goes  on  1  Wise  Ulysses  is  an  old  man  who  seldom  ventures  into 
the  haunts  of  men.  He  is  banished  from  the  legislative  hall — 
and  rarely  sets  his  feeble  foot  in  the  mart.  But  he  grumbles 
;among  elderly  ladies,  and  writes  books  of  "  History,"  pouring 
oat  his  hate  as  openly  as  he  dares  on  his  overthrowcrs,  and 
telling  the  world  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  he 
l3een  allowed  to  think  and  act  for  it ! 


END     OF     VOL    II, 
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